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THE PROBLEAIS OF THE UNITY OR PLURALITY AND 
THE PROBABLE PLACE OF ORIGIN OF THE 
AMERICAN ABORIGINES! 

Introductory Remarks 

By J. Walter Fewkes, President of the American 
Anthropological Association 

O UR session this afternoon will be de\'oted to a consideration of 
the unit\- or pluralit\' of the aboriginal American race and the 
probable place of its origin. It will practically take the form 
of a discussion, the various aspects of the subject being presented by 
those who have given it special attention. In opening this discus- 
sion I shall simply make a few suggestions and emphasize a few 
salient points, some of which others, better able than myself to 
present an authoritative treatment, may deem worthy of elaboration. 

Far from being a novel one in the se.ssions of this Association, 
some aspect of the question of the origin of the American race has 
come to be almost perennial, and it acciuires greater interest as 
increase in our knowledge of the subject offers new points of 
approach. At what epoch man came to our continent from a 
former home; how he made his way hither; and his history since 
he came, are questions that possess greater and greater attraction as 
the science of man becomes broader and deeper. While the majority 

^ Discussion at a joint session of the American Anthropological Association and 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science held at the 
C. S. Xaiional Museum, Washington, December 27. 1911 
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of anthroiX'Ioiists hold that man's original home was in Eurasia, 
there are those who advance reasons which in their judgment are 
equally adequate to pro4'e that he was autochthonous in America, 
whence he spread to the Old World. Some students have held that 
America was peopled from the Old World because conditions of liie 
were more complex on that continent than in the Xew, and because 
the simians most closely allied anatomically to man are indigenous 
to the Eastern Hemisphere. As none of the higher apes occur in 
America, it is reasoned that man, who is regarded as related to these 
animals, could nothaw been et'olved in America. If we accept the 
theory that man originated in the Old World, it is evident that his 
colonization of America is a question of mode of migration, which 
resolves itself into a geographical or a geological one. An adequate- 
solution of our problem must draw contributions from several sci- 
ences — geology, geography, comparatit'e anatomy, and culture his- 
tory. The distribution of animal or food plants, the direction of 
ocftin currents and winds, the changes in continental masses — all 
must be considered. 

Necessarily the subject of our proposed discussion centers about 
that of the antiquity of man in America. When did man come to 
this continent? Was it in a late geological epoch, making him con- 
temporaneous with animals now extinct like the giant sloths, 
mammoths, and mastodons; or was it later? It can readily be 
seen that the question becomes a paleontological one, and so far 
as the determination of tlie age of the strata in which the anthro- 
pologist finds human remains is concerned, a purely geological 
problem. Unless we are prepared to accept an autochthonous 
origin of nuin or Ins evolution from higher animaU in America, the 
means of primitive migration available, and the conditions of culture 
inqjlied by a sea voyage, mu-t nut IjC owrlooked. It is evident 
that the siiuaiion of islands, the ('onfiguration of land, and changes 
in its contour, are directly connected with all theories of the peopling 
of America. Both the roiirse and veloc ity of c.ic'can currents, and 
tlie di-tribution and fjuaniiiyof food supplies and fre.-,h water, must 
be ermsidered in this problem, which draws from so main- source^ 
for its solution. 
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It is important, in this discussion, to consider the physical and 
cultural condition of the first men that landed in America. Were 
they low in the scale, scarcely raised above their nearest animal 
relatives, or did they bring with them well-developed arts.-' For an 
answer to these questions, so far as ancestry is concerned, we must 
consult the physical anthropologist and the archeologist. Whence 
arose all this great complexity of tongues, rivaling in number those 
of Babel.-" Are the present linguistic stocks due to consolidation of 
a still greater number, or were they derived from one ancestral form ? 
Are there any essential lexical or grammatical relationships between 
the languages of the Old World and the Xew, and if so, what do their 
resemblances mean? The philologist may shed light on these ques- 
tions. The observer finds evidences of many arts, symbols, cere- 
monies, and mythologies, comparable or identical with those of the 
Old World, which existed in prehistoric America. For the interpre- 
tation of these similarities we naturally turn to the ethnologist. 
They have been interpreted by some students as deri\-ati\-e, by 
others as due to independent origin. It is self-evident that they 
have a significant bearing on the subject we are to discuss. 

At one time the Indians of our continent were regarded as 
rude savages, but the discovery of magnificent temples in Mexico 
and Central America, and the evidences of high culture, with 
advanced sociological conditions, in the lofty plateaus of South 
America, show that in dealing with the American race we are con- 
sidering a people that in some places reached a high stage of devel- 
opment. The geographical limitations of the higher culture of 
aboriginal man in America also have a bearing on our discu>sion. 
A determination of the unit>- or plura!ii\- of t\pe in the Ameri- 
can race would appear to be fundamental, and one upon which 
rests the whole fabric of physical and cultural variation in different 
parts of the American continent. Many ph\-sica! anthropologists 
have held that throughout the length of our continent, through 
all degrees of climate, from the frigid to the torrid zone, the Ameri- 
can race is practically of one type. It is supposed that the 
ancestors of this race must have lived for ages- in one ene iron- 
ment which stamped upon it a common feature that could nut be 
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eradicated by such great climatic differences. Where that ancestral 
home was, has not yet been made known, and if it could be deter- 
mined an important step would be taken in the solution of our 
problem. 

In their ultimate analysis ethnology and archeology are depart- 
ments of history in its broadest signiffcance ; they belong to culture 
history, not recorded in writings, although traced by other equally 
decisive evidence. The discovery of America by Columbus was 
one of the most important and far-reaching events in human 
history, but it was not the original discovery of the American 
continent. Centuries before the great Genoese, man had devel- 
oped a characteristic culture upon its soil. Alost of the evidence 
for the antecedent discovery of -America is archeological, and we 
designate the epoch prehistoric, but all this belongs to the 
ec'olution of culture and may therefore be called culture history. 
The discus-itut (4' the archeological evidence of the discovery of 
America by man prior to Columbus is facilitated by determining 
to vhich of the races of the Old World he is most closely allied. 

The laws governing the dispersion of animals and plants 
may veil be considered in the discussion of the peopling of the 
American continent. So far as man is regarded as an animal he 
is subservient, cspccialK' in his primiti\‘e condition, to the same 
laws of geographical dispersion that are so potent in the distribu- 
tion (4‘ faunas and floras. But in all considerations of more culti- 
vated man, his place of origin and dispersion over the earth’s sur- 
fate, the psychic element should not be overlooked, for while he 
shares vlth animals certain mental characters, his migration on the 
earth is due primarily to the greater development of his mind. In 
some physical features he ma\- be called weak and helpless in a 
struggle for supremacy, but no animal equals him in relative cranial 
capucii\-, and he (Uitranks all in mental power. His mind, not his 
body, has conquered the world, and the use of that mind makes it 
pos.,ilil(j l(jr him to adapt hinisoli to all climates and en\dronments. 
The dowelopment ol ideas, or culture histoiy and its modifications 
by surroundings, is closcly allied to our subject. 
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Historical Xotes 
By Ales Hrdlicka 

The program calls first for a presentation of the historical side of 
the subject, or, strictly speaking, for a brief history of the opinions 
that have been held on the question of the nature and origin of 
the American natives since their discovery. This history, it may 
be said at the outset, is largely one of speculation, fettered on one 
side by ignorance and on the other by ancient traditions. 

When Columbus discot'ered the Xew World he and his com- 
panions imagined, as is well known, that they had reached India, 
and the people met were naturally taken for natives of India. 
Later, as the true nature of the new land became better known, 
speculations concerning the newly discovered race took other di- 
rections, and some of the notions developed proved disastrous to 
the Indians. History tells us that many of the early Spaniards, 
up to Las Casas’ time, reached the conclusion that, as no mention 
was made concerning the American people in Hebrew traditions, 
they could not strictly be regarded as men, equivalent to those 
named in biblical acounts, and this view, which eventually had to 
be counteracted by a special papal bull, led directly or indirectly 
to wholesale enslavement and destruction of the Americans. 

One of the effects of this papal edict was that thenceforth the 
origin of the Indians was sought in other parts of the world, and 
the seeming necessity of harmonizing this origin with biblical 
knowledge led eventualh' to several curious opinions. One of these, 
held by Gomara, Lerlus, and Lc'carbot, was to the effect that the 
American aborigines were the descendants of the Canaanites who 
were expelled from their original abode b\’ Joshua; another, held 
especially by IMcIntosh,’- was that they were descended from Asiat- 
ics who themselves originated from Wagog, the second son of 
japhet; but the most widespread theory, and one with the remnants 
of which we meet to this day, was that the American Indians repre- 
sented the so-called Lost Tribes of Israel. - 

During the course of the iqth centurt', with Leveque, Hum- 

^ McIntosh, J., Origiyi of Xorih AmeriK-an Indians. Xc\v York, 1S43. 

- Atlair, J., History of the Xorth American Indians, Luti ivn, 1775. 
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boldt,- McCullogh.- Morton.® and especially Ouatrefages/ we begin 
to encounter more rational hypotheses concerning the Indians, al- 
though by no means a single opinion. Lord Kaimes. Morton, and 
Xott and Gliddon® professed the belief that the American natives 
originated in the New World and hence were truly autochthonous; 
Grotius believed that Yucatan had been peopled by early Christian 
Ethiopians; according to Mitchell the ancestors of the Indians 
came to this country partly from the Pacific ocean and partly 
from northeastern Asia; the erudite Dr McCullogh believed that 
the Indians orginatcd from parts of different peoples who reached 
America over lost land from the west "when the surface of the earth 
allowed a free transit for quadrupeds”: Quatrefages viewed the 
Americans as a conglomerate people, resulting from the fossil race 
of Lagoa Santa, the race of Parana, and probably others, in addition 
to which he believed there liad been settlements of Pohmesians; 
and according to Pickering the Indians originated partly from the 
iMongi'dian and partly from the Malay. 

The majority 01 the authors of the last century, however, includ- 
ing Humboldt. Brerewood, Bell, Swinton, Jefferson, Latham, 
Quatrefages, and Peschel,® inclined to the belief that all the American 
natites, excepting the Eskimo, were of one and the same race and 
that they were the descentlants of immigrants from northeastern 
Asia, particularly from the "Tartars” or Mongolians. 

The most recent writers, with one marked exception, agree 
entirely that this country was peopled through immigration and 
local multiplication of people; but the locality, nature, and time 
of the immigration are still much mooted questions. Some authors 
incline to the exclusively northea-tern Asiatic origin; others, such 
as ten Kate and Rieet, show a tendency to follow Quatrefages in 

‘ Humb'ildt, PuhlU-il Es^ay, i, 115; HumboMc and Bonplaiid, Voyage. Vue des 
Cordilltvii-, Pan-, i^io. 

- MfiCiilIo^h, Rc.e'irckes, Philo'^ophical and Anti'iuarian, Concerning the Ahonginal 
Hislj/y of America, Baltimore, 1829 

- Muroiii, ^ G , Dz^iinctize Character i lirs of the Aboriginal Race of America. 2d 

’ PP Piiiladc'lpliia, iSaa 'Al-o hi- Crania Americana, and Origin the 

Human Sfecies. ' 

’ niiatrtjiau*''. Hi-toire gerurale dei races / (maine7, Paris, 1S87. 

- Xot: and Giiddon, I vpcM of Mankind, amj Indigenous Races. i,Tlu- iattei includes 
stateiG-nt- Py Lrddy an! Mt>rt'>n . 

■' Py-f'h'--!, < L. fhe Ra.e: iR Man [> 4.G. I'-yd 
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attributing at least some parts of the native American population 
to the Polynesians; Brinton ^ held that they came in ancient times 
o\er a land connection from Europe; and Kollmann,- basing his 
belief on some small crania, believes that a dwarf race preceded 
the Indian in America. 

A remarkable hypothesis concerning the origin of the American 
native population, deserving a few words apart, has within the last 
thirty }X-ar.s, and especially since the beginning of this century, been 
built up by Ameghino.- the South American paleontologist. This 
hypothesis is, in brief, that man, not merely the American race, 
but mankind, originated in South America: that man became dif- 
ferentiated in the southern continent into a number of species, most 
of which are now extinct; that from South America he migrated 
over ancient land connections to Africa, and from there peopled 
all the Old World; that a strain from the remaining portion multi- 
plied and spread over South America; and that eventually, some- 
where in relatively recent times, a portion of that branch which 
peopled Africa and then Asia, migrated, by the northern route, into 
North America. In part this theory is also favored by Sergi. 

In addition there ha\'c been some suggestions that the Americans 
may have arrived from the “lost Atlantis’’; and the theory has 
even been expressed that man, instead of migrating from north- 
eastern Asia into America, may have moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, and especially that, after peopling this continent, a part of 
the Americans reached Siberia.-* 

Tlic Eskimo have been generally considered as apart from the 

' Brinton, D. G , Tiu’ American Race. New York. iSoi 

‘ ttollniann, J., Die Eygmcen vWrh. d. Xaturior-^ch Ba^cl, xvi, 1902I 

wVmeghino, El Tetraprothomn Aipcmin.iS :Anal. Mus. Xac., xvi, Buenos 
-Vires, 1907'; also Le Dipiothomo platenS'^ i.ibid . xix, 1909J, 

■iln this connection see also Campbell, J., .Vsiatio Tribes in X. .Vinenca, Proc. 
C anadian Insl., n. i, Toronto, iSSi; Mason, O. T.. Migration and tlie Food Quest; 
-V Study in the Peopling of America, Smithion. Rip. for iSq4. Wa^h., 1S90, pp. 
S27-540; Morse, E. S., Was Middle America Peopled from -Asia' Popular Sci. Mo.. 
Xov,, iS.;S; Powell, J. \V., Whence Came the .\mcrican Ip.'lians? Forum. Feb., iSpS; 
Major Poii-ell's Inquiry: Whence Came the American Indians? An Answer, by J. 
Wiiki r-liani, Tacoma, Wa-h , i.Syo, pp. i-2,S; Hallock, Chas.. The .Vncescors of the 
-\inorican lra\\y,ei\e:^, Amer. Antiquarian, xxiv, no. i, lyoc. and the pulihcations of 
the It-up Expe.iition of the .Vinerican iMiiMUni 01 Xatural History. Xew \ork. 
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Indian, ^ome holding- that they preceded and others that they tol- 
lowed him. Thev have been connected generalh' with the north- 
eastern Asiatics, but there are also those who see a chjse original 
relation between the Eskimo and the Lapps, and even between th.e 
Eskimo and the paleolithic Europeans. 

Tliese are, in brief, the various more or less speculatit e opinions 
that so far have been advanced in an effort to explain the ethnic 
identity and the place of origin of the American Indian; and it is 
r.nlv logical that the next word on these problems be given to 
phcsical anthropology, which deals with what are, on the whole, 
the least mutable parts of man, namely, his body and skeleton. 

The Be.srixg of Physical Anthropology on The Problems Under 

Consideration 

By Ales Hrdlicka 

The somatology of the Indians, which barely saw its beginnings 
in the time of Humboldt and Morton, has now advanced to such a 
degree that at least some important generalizations concerning the 
American aborigines are possible. We have now at our disposal 
fur comparison, in American museums alone, upward of twenty 
thousand Indian crania and skeletons from all parts of the continent, 
while --everal thousand 'imilar specimens are contained in European 
collections. A considerable advance, particularly in North America, 
has al'O been made in stucK'ing the li\ ing natives. Unfortunately 
we are much less advantageously situated in regard to comparative 
-skeletal material as well as with rObpect to data on the living from 
Cither parts of the world, particularly from those parts where other 
indications lead us to look for the (origin of the Indian. 

What can be stated in the light of present knowledge concerning 
the -American native t\ith a fair degree of po>itivenes;, is that, 
fir-it, ih.ere is no acceptable evidence, or any probability, that man 
originated on this continent; second, that man did not reach 
America until after attaining a development superior to that of 
e\en the latest Pleistocene man in Europe, and after having under- 
gone ad\"anced and thorough stem and e\en racial and tribal 
differentiation; and third, that while man, since the peopling (jf 
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this continent was commenced, has developed numerous secondary, 
subracial, localized structural modifications, these modifications can 
not yet be regarded as fixed, and in no important feature have they 
obliterated the old type or types of the people. 

We are further in a position to state that, notwithstanding the 
various secondary ph\ sical modifications referred to, the American 
natives, barring the more distantly related Eskimo, present 
throughout the AWstern Hemisphere numeious important features 
in common, which mark them plainly as parts of one stem of 
humanity. These features are: 

1. The color of the skin. The color of the Indian differs, ac- 
cording to linealities, from dusky \-el!owish-whlce to that of solid 
chocolate, but the prevailing color is brown. 

2. The hair of the Indian, as a rule, is black and .straight; the 
beard is scanty, especially on the sides of the face, and it is never 
long. There is no hair on the bodv except in the axilke and on the 
pubis, and even there it is sparse. 

3. The Indian is generally free from characteristic odor. His 
heart-beat is slow. His mental characteristics are much alike. The 
size of the head and of the brain catdty is comparable throughout, 
averaging somewhat less than that of white men and women of 
similar stature. 

4. The eyes as a rule are more or less dark brown in color, with 
dirty \-ellowish conjunctiva, and the ec'e-slits show a prevailing 
tendency, more or less noticeable in different tribes, to a slight up- 
ward slant, that is, the external caiuhi are frequently more or less 
higher than the internal. 

5. The nasal bridge, at least in men, is throughout well devel- 
oped, and the nose in the living, as well as the nasal aperture in 
the skull (.barring individual and a few localizetl exceptions), show 
meditim or mesorhinic relative proportions. The malar regions are 
as a rule rather large or prominent. 

0. The mouth is generally fairly large, the lips average from 
medium to slightly fuller than in whites, and the lower facial region 
shows throughout a medium degree of prognathism, standing, like 
the relatic e proportions of the nose, about midway between those 
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found in whites and negroes. The chin is well developed. The 
teeth are of medium size, when compared with those of mankind 
in general, but perceptibly larger when contrasted with those of 
the white American; and the tipper incisors are characteristically 
shovel-shaped, that is, deeply and pectiliarh' concave on the buccal 
side. The ears are large. 

7. The neck, as a rule, is of only moderate length, and is ne\-er 
very thin: the chest is somewhat deeper than in average whites: the 
hirea>ts of the women are of medium size and generally more or less 
conical in form. There is a complete absence of steatopygy: the 
lower limbs are less shapely and especially less full than in whites; 
the calf is smull. 

S, The hanik and feet, as a rule, are of relatively moderate or 
e\eu of small dimension-, and what is among the most important 
of all the characteristics, the relative proportions of the forearms 
to arms and those of the distal parts of the lower limbs to the proxi- 
mal ii.jr, in the skeleti.m, the radio-hunteral and tibio-femoral 
indices^, are in general, throughcait the two parts of the continent, of 
much the same average value, which differs from that of both the 
whites and the negntes, standing again in an intermediary position. 

'Fhis list of characteristics which tire, g:enerall\' sneaking, shared 
by all American nati%'es, could readily lie extended, but the common 
features mentioned ought to be sufficient to make clear the funda- 
mental unit}' of the Indians. 

The fiue-tion that neces-arily follows is, "Which, among the 
dirfereni pe(;iples of the globe, does the Indian, as here characterized, 
most resem.ble? ” The answer, notwithstanding our imperfect knowl- 
edge, can be given conclu-^i\•ely. There is a great stem of human- 
ity which embraces people ranging from yellowish white to dark 
brown in color, witli straight black hair, scant}' beard, hairle-s bod\', 
brown and often more or less slanting eye, mesorhinic nose, medium 
prognathism, and in every other essential feature much like the 
American native; and this stem, embracing seteral races or tt pes 
and man}' natirmalities and tribes, occupies the eastern half of the 
A-iatic continent and a large part of Polynesia. 

From the physical anthropologist’s point of \ iew e\ ervthing 
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indicates that the origin of the American Indian is to t^e sought 
among the yellowish-brown peoples mentioned. There are no two 
large branches of humanity on the globe that show closer funda- 
mental physical relations. 

But difficulties arise when we endeavor to assign the origin of 
the Indian to some particular branch of the yellowish-ljrown popula- 
tion. We find that he stands quite as closely related to some of 
the Malaysian peoples as to the Tibetans, the Upper Yenisei 
natites, and some of the northeastern Asiatics. It is doubtless 
this fact that accounts for some of the hypotheses concerning the 
origin of the Indian that attribute his deritation partly to the 
"Tartars” and partly to the Polynesians. 

All that may be said on this occasion is that the circumstances 
point strongh- to a coming, not strictly a migration, o\'er land, 
ice, water, or by all these media combined, from northeastern Asia, 
of relati^•el^■ small parties, and to comings repeated probably nearly 
to the beginning of the historic period. 

As to Pohnesian migraiii-ns within the Pacific, .-uch were, 
so far as can be determined, all relatie ely recent, ha\-ing taken place 
when America doubtless had alread\- a large population and had 
developed scweral native cultures. It is, ho\\e\'er, probable that 
after spreading over the i'l.inds, small parties of Polynesians may 
have accidentally reached America; if so, they may have modified 
in some respects the native culture, Ituc physically, being radically 
like the people who received them (liarring their pn.iiably more 
recent negro mixture), the\' would readily blend with the Indian 
and their progeny could not be distinguished. 

The conclusions, therefore, are that the American nari\ es repre- 
sent in the main a single stem or strain of people, ime liODiotype; 
that this stem is the same as that of the yellow-liruw a race- of Asia 
and Polynesia; and that the main immigration of the .bmericans 
has taken place gradualK' by the northwestern mute, in tne Holo- 
cene period, and after man had reached a relatiwly high stage of 
development anil multiple racial diftereiitiation. T. he immigration, 
in all probabilitv, was a dribbling and prolonged overllow, likely 
due to pressure from behind and a search for better hunting and 
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nihiiiT grour-cb. This vras followed by rapid muliiplication, spread, 
and niiiiicrciLis niinr.r iliffercntiaiions 01 the [icople (jn the new, va?t, 
and environmenially highly varied continent. It is also probable 
I'nai the western coast of America, within the last two thousand 
\ eai>-, was on more than one occasion reached b\' small parties of 
Polynesians, and that the eastern coast was similarly reached by 
^iiiall gruiip^ e>f whites; but these accretions haw not rnodihed 
ereetly. it at all. the mass of the native population. 

e'N !H!. WLOLIJ. iCAL Asl'EClS 01 ' tllE POsSUE'.E HuMAX ImmU, RATION' 
BETWEEN -dsIA AND AMERICA 

Bv William II. Dall 

The assumption is generally made that migration by prehistoric 
man between the continents of A«ia and America was predominantly 
lit not t'xclu'lA'cly} by way of the northeastern extreme of the one 
and the northwestern extreme of the other body of land. 

1 his idea being taken as a starling jioint for consideration of the 
question that has been assigned to me in this discussion, it devolves 
upon us to craisider the local conditions under which migration 
might hat'e taken place. 

To the eye of one unfamiliar with the Bering .sea region, and 
iudeiiig 'olely by the appearance of i.)rdinary maps, it would appear 
ol.nTius that the long chain of the Aleutian islands together with 
the --\Li~ka peninsula forms a most convenient series of stepping 
'tones from Kamchatka to America, which, given a certain amount 
of elec atiijn abo\'C its present level, might almost form a complete 
land bridge beiveen ih.e two continents. Such assumptions have 
freqiieiuh- been made in discussing the peopling of America in pre- 
historic limes. 

Hiav unfounded are these ideas will presently be shown. 

Bering sea. taken in a broad sense, may be di\ ided into two 
char.n leristic areas, liy a line obli([ueh' rlrawn from the southeastern 
extreme ot the Chukchi peninsula to the Alaska peninsula, curving 
sulficienih- to the southwest to inclufle all the islands situated in 
the midst 01 the sea, St Lawrence, St Mathew, the Pribiluf islands, 
and tlieir associated isleis. 
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To the northeast of this line the sea is shallow, averaging less 
than fifty fathoms, and over a large part of the .area than thirty 
fathoms. To the southwest of the line the cuniiiiental shelf falls 
abruptly to oceanic depths of looo to 2000 fathoins or little le-.s. 
While the mud brought down by the Yukon, Kuskokwlm, and other 
large American rivers undoubtedly contributes somewhat to the 
shoaling tif Bering >ea, C'-pecially near the delta-, the great .-ubmarine 
plateau is not an accumulation of mud, but a submerged portion 
of the continent, composed, at least to some extent, of Miocene and 
Pliocene fossiliferous rocks, masses of which, containing fossils, 
have been brought up, entangled in the eruptive rocks, of which the 
islands pretdously mentioned are formed. This is muably the case 
on the island of St Paul,’ and the same rocks with the same fossils 
come to the surface in the vicinity of Xushagak on the continent to 
the eastward. 

The deep water of the western and southern portion of Bering 
sea extends northward to the Chukchi penin-ula on the A-iaiic siile 
of Bering strait, heading in the deep bight knciwn as Plover bac". 
and on the south extends. roughl\- parallel with the Kurile i-laiids, 
to northern Japan. 

The sea on either side of the Aleutian chain, and frequently be- 
tween the groups im(j which the chain is divided, is extrenich' deep, 
Soo fathoms or more being had in some places within a mile or two 
of the shore, and looo to 2000 fathom^, within a rclatiwly -h( 3 rt dis- 
tance farther seaward. 

These islands mark a line i)f weakness in the earth's crust, from 
which hac'C emerged granitic and porpln ritic eru|)il\'e rcjck-, again-t 
which have been deitosited Eocene, Oligocenc, and Miocene sedi- 
mentary strata, sub'-e(|ueiul\' inc tidcxl by l.iasahic erupiiws, whiCi 
■re .still occasionalh' thrust iorih.. 

Between the wasttnimost i-l.inds of ihe Aleniiuii ciialn and, the 
roniincnt of Asia lies ,1 sireicli of sea some miles in wld.ih, ,uid 
now' one of the foggiest, roughest. an{l most continuously tempestu- 
ous se.is ill the world. riirongh chi- -twieh pour- the Areiic 

■A’-t..! ihi-i its-i’.-o the t' >. iv.rs.e .'et -T'C ; ee - r, 

/ lanii-; ig l,:t X ec, ivirt ill. i-se,, ;■[' 51; Set- 
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current in a si >11 ih westerly direction with a rate of nearly a mile an 
hour to the southward in quiet weather. It is true that the Com- 
mander island.-? lie a little to the northward in thi? gap, but no relics 
ot h.djitation !;>y man previous to Bering's voyage have been found 
on them, and the discovery of the sea-cow there, which had pre- 
t i',u-h- bce-n exterminated for use as food wherewr man is known 
to ]ia\ e been, is good evidence that primitive man had never int aded 
the la-t refuge of that now extinct species. 

W e must suppose that man on first arriving in America was in a 
low stage of culture, and, while perhaps possessed of rude canoes, 
would not have had means of navigating a stormy sea, 350 miles 
witie, withoui comptiss, starguidcs,* or landmark, and across a cur- 
rent that would hat c swept him far to the southward of the Aleu- 
tians bcfcire he could possibly have reached in canoes the most 
westerly members of the group. 

My conclusion is that migration from Asia to America by the 
Aleutian chain was absolutely impossible to primitive man, and 
that this route must be discarded entirely from our hypotheses. 

I may add here that the legends, geographical names, and lan- 
guage. as well a^ the typically Eskimo culture, of the Aleuts, all 
point to their invasion of the Archipelago from the eastward, as the 
result of tril.)al wars, and before they had developed their specialized 
culture to the point it finally attained.- 

The next region to be considered is that about Bering strait. 

Here we have shallow water, not exceeding 200 feet in depth 
anywhere l.ietween the continents at the strait, and to reach a point 
where the sea is seventy-five fathoms deep one must go seteral 
hundred mile? northward. 

The so-called Seward or Ka\iak peninsula reaches out toward 
Asia from the American continental mass, and onlv altout fifty 
mile? away, on tlie Asiatic eastern extreme rises East Cape to a 
commanding height. Midway of the strait are the small but 
inh.ibiied i'-lands ctilled the Diomedes. 

- Th'- "tar' are not vi-ible in this laticu-ie »_xccpt in winte!", an'i if vi-ihK' wwuM be 
con.ry.JL- 1 It / the p’-:p»_-tual ic-f 

-befi. L?ah, Or-can -f the Innuit, Coelr tj X Am. Lcr.KoI-^^y, \oI. i pp. 93-98, 
1-77, K- n.a.E-' t.f Later Prr-hi>t..ri. Man. eo. , L , 

3ib. 187S 


no. 
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The geology of the American peninsula differs curioush- from 
that of the Chukchi peninsula on the opposite side of the strait. It 
comprises a complex of rocks, schistose and slaty to a large extent, 
from which the gold placers have been derived. 

It is margined by elevated beaches of Pliocene and Pleistocene 
age, in which the first discovery of gold was made, and which indi- 
cate a gradual rise of the land from Pliocene to the recent (Quater- 
nary time. At no time when we might suppose primitive man to 
have invaded America is there evidence that the land of the penin- 
sula and the region of the strait were higher than at present. On 
the contrary, in the Pliocene at least we have unmistakable evidence 
that not only was the land lower and the climate somewhat milder 
(approximating that of the Aleutian region of today) but that the 
communication between the North Atlantic and North Pacific 
waters was more open than today. As evidence of this I may cite 
the fact that, while the type of LiUorina of which L. ohtusaia L. 
and L. palliata Say are characteristic is not now known from any- 
where west of the Atlantic coast of America, a fine species of this 
sort is found in the Pliocene of Nome. Alaska; and in the Pliocene 
of Sankoty Head, Nantucket, Mass., are two species of bivalves 
no longer living in the Atlantic, but found both fossil in the Nome 
Pliocene and living in the waters of Bering sea. 

With the coming of the Glacial epoch a lowering of temperature 
took place in this region which has, with \arious lluctuatioris, con- 
tinued practically to the present time, attended, after the melting 
of the glaciers, b\' a gradual and very moderate elevation of the 
land which is believed to be still in progress. \ ery recent indica- 
tions of it have been observed in the vicinity of St Alichael on 
Norton sound. 

On the opposite side of Bering strait the geological character is 
quite different. The Diomede id.rnds in the strait are granitic 
domes of mas,,ive ertiption. The high land ijf the (. hukchi peninsula 
is largely of the same character, the rock forms having been modified 
to some extent by small h^cal glaciers and the disintegrating in- 
fluence of cerv low winter temperatures. There is no trace of the 
gold-bearing series of schistose rocks to rxhich the metallic riches of 
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Alaska are due, the utmost endeavors of Russian and American 
explorers and prospectors having revealed no indications of gold 
in commercial quantities. It is only some hundred and thirtc' 
miles westward from Bering strait that sedimentary rocks are 
reported. Moreover, it is tvell known that the c'ast boreal tundras 
of the North Siberian coast have but recently fin a geological sense) 
emerged from the sea; the bones of whales now existing on the 
surface in places many miles from the coast of the Polar sea. 

It is an historical fact that the present group of Asiatic Eskimo 
(not the Chukchi) are migrants from America, driven b\- tribal wars 
not many centuries ago, and that at one time their colonies extended 
much farther west and south than at the present time,^ 

For the discontinuity of the land at Bering strait (the region to 
the north of the strait being excluded from the discussion) during 
and after the Glacial epoch, there is evidence of a certain weight in 
the distribution of the fauna. In the matter of the mollusca, if the 
land had l:ieen continuous then we should expect to find the same 
marine fauna on both sides of the strait now. 

Excluding species belonging to the circumpolar fauna, strictly 
speaking, and which largely date back to the Miocene; and the few 
forms that have crept from the South Pacific abyssal waters north 
to Bering sea and its crild shallows, we find the unexpected fact 
that the fauna of the Asiatic coar^t and that of the American coast 


* Fmr the hi'tt'nkal ‘lata an-l (*th«.T information ahout the Innuit of A^^a aii'l the 
Diome-le^, see the iV-lli-wing sources: 

(.I'-rhar.l Krie-ineh Muller, T'oyd^Pi //-om A la to Amcrua. translaicd hy TIms. 
Jeffreys: cond c-d , I7'>4. pp 25-27. 

\V H Dalh.l/j kd an>i Its Re^oii/ces. Button. L»e and Shepartl. 1S70 pp 375-6. 

. Con(nbui:ori 3 to X. Am ' Vo\vA\ Mirvo%;. I, 1877, pp 13-14, 

93-1 ot 

, Rt niain-, f'l I-citu-r Pn hi-toiic Man. etc , SmUh^i'/iicn C ontr to 

no 315. 1S7.S. 

, Pr<'c. Royal Ce i^raphicni Society, iil, no. 0 Shpt , iS^r. pp 5i')3'7o. 

. riiukyh'.e and Xainoll') People. Amecuan XatHrahA, Xov.. iSm, pp. 

, L' 8 Coil I and O' jL’tic Sdi-it’V- Annual Rep foy app i<), p 750. 

I' d hna on th* ph\'-iyal t 'nditimii- at Beriii;^ -tiait -ec 

\V. H. iJall, '>n Ahi-ka an 1 th.. vieinily <-i P>griin,: StUtit, Am. Journ ''lI . 

XXI, F-.b pp IU4-11T. au -1 map 
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are sharply difterenliated, and that Bering strait, or perhaps I 
should say the deep submarine valley entering Plover bav justwe^t 
of the strait, separates two markedly distinct faunas. 

If we take the Quaternary \'ertebrata. the woolly rhinoceros on 
the Asiatic side, with the musk ox and the mazama ,^Rocky moun- 
tain goat ) on the American side, have left their bones scattered on 
the surface close to the strait, but neither has been found on the 
opposite side. The existing mountain sheep iOvis nivalis) of the 
mountains west of the strait and that of the Seward peninsula east 
of the strait (0. dalii) are very distinct species. Even the harlequin 
seal iHistriophoca) , common within a few miles of the strait in 
Asia, is not known from America. 

Birds like the spoonbilled sandpiper and the Siberian bulfinch 
are known from America onh’ by a single straggler in each case, 
while the former at least is far from rare in Plo\'er bay. Scores of 
American birds will occur to the ornithologist as abundant in 
western Alaska yet unknown from eastern Siberia. If the land had 
been continuous in the Quaternary would not many of them have 
extended their range to both continents and continued their visits, 
by inherited tendency, during present conditions? 

Too much weight must not be laid on these facts, yet it cannot 
be denied that the\- have some signiticancc. 

I was told by the natives that, though the ice in the strait is 
rarely at a standstill in winter, American caribou even now occa- 
sionalh- cross, only to meet their fate at the hands of the native 
hunter-, Fo.xes, .Arctic hare, and the polar be.tr roam freely over 
the ice: and are occasionally seen on bits of floe when ice breaks 
up in the spring. If the ice were stationary in the strait, as may 
well hat e Itccn the case at time.-^ in the past (since the heavy floe 
occasionalh' verv nearh' touches bottom there at the present day) 
it m,i\- well ha\e afforded ,i road to priimiit'C man not le-s hardy 
than the animals upon which he subsisted. 

It is thcrelore eminentlv i)robab!e that the migration trom .Asia 
took place when the culture of the invader- was sufficiently ad- 
canced tor them to be .ible to cro>s the strait in canoes; or, like the 
present Eskimo, they ni.iy have during glaciation folknved the 
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marine mammals, the walrus and the seal, along the edges of im- 
movable floe ice closing the strait perhaps for some centuries. 

One other hypothesis remains. The elevation of the Seward 
peninsula may be correlated with a sinking of the seabottom in the 
region of shallow water north of Bering strait. 

Whaling vessels cruising in the vicinity of Wrangell island in 
open seasons report to me the existence of bright green spots of 
vegetation on its shores, such as are, a little farther south, the in- 
variable sign of the existence of a prehistoric kitchen-midden; also 
the Point Barrow people have myths and legends of a people clad 
entirely in skins of the polar bear who live somewhere in the un- 
explored part of the Polar sea to the northwest. These people are 
very real to them: et'en a few years ago, Capt. Herendeen was 
called out of his hut during the arctic night, because a party of these 
Polar people had, it was alleged, been seen by some of the Point 
Barrow people far out on the floe to the northwest of the Point, 
traveling with hand sledges. Men who disappear when hunting 
seal on the edge of the floe in winter are sometimes believed to have 
either joined some part\' of the Polarites or to have been killed by 
them. Whatever weight, if any, we may place upon such ancient 
beliefs, and whatever measure of probability we may allot to the 
hypothesis of former land-bridges to the north of Bering strait, the 
fact remains that there is as yet nothing pointing to the likelihood 
of any more substantial connection of the two continents than exists 
at the present time, at least during the period when primitive man 
may have in\'aded America. 

P.CLEOXrOLOOIC.CL IfvIDEXCE Be.\RIN(, OX THE PROBLEM OF THE ORIGIN 

or THE .-\meric.\x Aborkhxes 
By James W. Gidley 

That man did not make his appearance in America until long 
after he was known to have existed in Europe and Asia is generallv 
conceded by vertebrate paleontologists. Up to the present time 
the earliest authentic geological records of the existence of pre- 
historic man in America have been found only in beds of compara- 
tively recent date, the formations containing such evidence being 
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certainly of later date than the middle Pleistocene, and probably 
not older than the post-glacial epoch. 

In contrast with the careful and systematic way in which the 
Pleistocene mammals of Europe have been studied, our knowledge 
of the fauna of that age in North America is at present very un- 
satisfactory. and many of our theories and speculations concerning 
it are based on insufficient and incomplete data, which are much 
in need of a thorough retision. However, regarding the more 
conspicuous mammals at least, their general character, order of 
appearance, and proliable origin have been fairly well worked out, 
and may throw some light on the probable time of appearance 
and place of origin of the American aborigines. 

At the beginning of the Pleistocene, European mammals of 
modern type first began to make their appearance in North America. 
These and subsequent arrivals of Old World forms, together with 
the species indigenous to the country, and with the great eden- 
tates and other South American forms which had made their way 
into North America b\' way of the Isthmus of Panama, united 
to form on this continent, in mid-Pleistocene time, a vast assem- 
blage of most varied forms of mammal life. Included in this 
fauna were many species of true horses, camels, llamas, tapirs, great 
ground sloths and armored gU'ptodonts. many varieties of bisons 
and other botines, the prong-horn (Antilocapra), peccaries (Platy- 
goiuis'\, the great bea\er-!ikc rodents ( CasioroiJes) , at least two- 
species of elephants lEIephas impcrator and E. cohimhi), the 
American mastodon, great s.iber-toothed tigers, bears 'yArcto- 
theriiim), and amphicyonine dogs. 

During the later glacial and interglacial epochs there was a 
gradual e.xtinciion or di>pcr>iini of nearly all of these older types, 
while the in\asion of North America by European and Asiatic 
types continued. Among these later arrivals probably came many 
of the mammals found inhabiting this country at the time of its 
first exploration by historic man. Thus the later phases of the 
Pleistocene witnessed the fir-t appearance in North America of 
such modem mammals a-- the mti-k-ox 1 Ot'.'caxE the moo--e [Alces), 
the modern bison [Bison hison'K the elk or wapiti '^Leri'iisc the 
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caribou i.Ran'^ife/), the mountain sheep {Ovis'j, the mountain 
goat {Oreamnos), and the modern bears (Ursus). The northern 
mammoth [ElepJias primigeiiius) seems also to have crossed into 
America about this time. It was probably with this later fauna 
that prehistoric man found his way across the land bridge from 
the Old World and established himself in America. 

That there was a land connection between North America 
and the Old World at the beginning of the Pleistocene, there can 
be no doubt, and that it existed again as late as the close of the last 
glacial and probably well into the post-glacial epoch, is also reason- 
ably certain. But as to the location of this land bridge — whether 
it connected North America with Europe by way of Greenland, or 
with Asia by way of Alaska, is not so definitely indicated by the 
fossil mammalian evidence. The question as to whether there 
ever had been a land connection between Europe and Greenland, 
or even that one existed during the earh' Pleistocene, does not 
enter here, as the problem before us concerns only the land con- 
nection that existed at the time man first appeared in America 
and over which he must have passed to reach this continent. 

The character and distribution of the Pleistocene and recent 
faunas that found their way to America from the Old World point 
\’ery definitely to an .Ala^ka-Siberian land bridge as being by far 
the more probable route. The finding of the remains of the northern 
mammoth (Elephas primigeuiiiS) in such abundance along the 
Siberian coast, and distributed over Alaska and southward along 
the terminal border of the retreating ice sheet, as well as the pres- 
ence of numerous remains of the horse, bison, musk-ox, caribou, 
moose, woll, beater, etc., found in the Plei-tocene deposits of 
-Alaska, tery materially supports this theory. Good evidence is 
also furnished in the fact that, of the great number of Euroirean 
tt'pes of mammals represented in North .America, the onlv authentic 
specie-- yet found, common to the two continents, is the hairy 
mammoth {Elephas primigeniu'i). This would indicate that the 
European genera which spread to .America did not find a direct 
route permitting a --udden introduction of unchanged species, 
but rather that they iound their t\ay slowly across the great conti- 
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nent of Asia and thence into North America, the transit of Euro- 
pean species occupying a sufficiently long time of accomplish- 
ment to allow a recognizable change of characters. Within the 
great continent of Asia there was probably also a common center 
of dispersion from which botli Europe and North America derived 
many species of closely allied forms. At the close of the Pleisto- 
cene, therefore, the greater part of the fauna of North America 
was probably the result of dispersion from Europe through Asia, 
and directly from Asia to North America by way of the Alaska- 
Siberian land bridge. 

The present distribution of the living mammals also strongly 
bears out this conclusion, for all the introduced North American 
species more closely resemble their relatives in the Asiatic provinces 
than they do those of Europe, while all the Old World genera 
having American representatives are either purely Asiatic types 
or if European also extend their present range across Siberia to 
the Bering strait. This is true not only of the large mammals, as 
the moose and reindeer, which range from northern Europe eastward 
across the whole of Siberia, and the elk, or wapiti, and mountain 
sheep, which are of Asiatic origin, but of such widely di\-ersified 
forms as the beaver, the microtine rodents, the hare, the marten, 
the weasel, the otter, the woherine, the wolf, the large brown bears, 
and probably the red fox. A strong argument for the compara- 
tively recent existence of this northwest land bridge may be derived 
from the fact that the North American species of Old World origin 
still closely resemble their Eurasian relatives, those of either side 
of the Bering strait not differing from each other more than related 
species of adjacent provinces within either continent. 

Regarding the probable prevailing physical conditions, at 
the close of the Pleistocene, that would have induced primitive 
man to cross such a land bridge as existed between Asia and Alaska, 
the mammalian eviilence seems to show in a fairly conclusive way 
that the connecting strip was comparatively broad and wgetative, 
thus forming an inhabitable land route by means of which, either 
in pursuit of his fa\orite game, or through his natural instinct for 
travel and exploration, man might easily have found his way by 
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slow degrees across from Asia into North America and thence down 
the Pacific coast Sufficient reasons for this conclusion are fairly 
obvious from a study of the foregoing statements regarding the 
successive invasions of North America during the Pleistocene by 
such a wide variety of forms. Few of these invading forms were 
strictly Arctic species. IMost of them were forest living, or forest 
and plains species. Hence, while it might be possible for one or 
two species of the large and hardy boreal types to have reached 
America through having been driven across a barren waste or ice 
sheet, of considerable extent, by a long-continued storm or some 
other extraordinary means, a land connection of such a character 
would ordinarily prove almost as effective a barrier to a majority 
of the species that found their way across as a high mountain range 
or a strip of open sea. The great number and wide variety of forms 
of mammals that must have crossed this land bridge seem, there- 
fore. to indicate that plant dispersion must have preceded that of 
the animals, which, in turn, preceded the coming of the first primi- 
tive man to America. The complete cutting off of the Arctic current 
and the consequent increased influence of the Japanese current is 
sufficient reason for supposing that the climate, at least along the 
coast route, was comparatively warm and equable. 

Summary 

The e\'ldence of vertebrate paleontology-, therefore, while it may 
not be altogether convincing, seems to indicate the following; 

1. That man did not exist in North America at the beginning 
of the Pleistocene, although there was a land connection between 
Asia and North America at that time, permitting a free passage 
for large mammals. 

2. That a similar land connection was again in existence at the 
close of the last glacial epoch, and probably continued up to com- 
paratively recent times, as indicated by the close resemblance of 
related living mammal species on either side of the present Bering 
strait. 

3. I hat the first authentic records of prehistoric man in America 
have been found in deposits that are not older than the last glacial 
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epoch, and probably of even later date, the inference being that 
man first found his way into North America at some time near the 
close of the existence of this last land bridge. 

4. That this land bridge was broad and vegetative, and the 
climate presumably mild, at least along its southern coast biorder, 
making it habitable for man. 

The Distribution of Animals and its Bearini, on the Peopling of 

America 

By Austin Hobart Clark 

In considering the possible routes by which the human popula- 
tion, almost uni\-ersal!y acknowledged to be of foreign origin, reached 
America, it is of importance to consider the evidence to be gathered 
from the study of the present distriliution of animals, for. after all, 
men, though singularly specialized in regard to the brain, are but 
animals, subject to the same stimuli, to which they react, ptirticu- 
larly when living in a primiti\'e state of cultural development, in 
essentially the same way. 

Among the so-called lower forms of life no two types agree in the 
details of their distribution, though the same general facts hold 
good for all. As a basis for discussion we should choose a group the 
component species of which are, from their habitat, the least sub- 
ject to the influences of climatic change, as well as the least subject 
to the ravages of external and internal enemies and parasites; 
a group whose species, through the developmental history of the 
individuals, are the least likely to be carried by winds or currents, 
and subsist upon food of such a character that an adequate food 
supply is everywhere present and everywhere practically uniform 
in quantity and in quality: a group composed of forms stable 
enough to retain a specific, or at least a generic, entity under widely 
A'arying geographical conditions, as well as under slowly changing 
local conditions; and a group which possesses a reasonably complete 
paleontological record, yet includes few enough forms so that all 
of its constituent species may readily be borne in mind. But we 
must neA'er lose sight of the fact that conclusions based upon the 
study of a single group of animals must always be tested in the light 
of (lata acquired from the study of other groups. 
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In tliL- 4\hule animal kingdom the one group which best meets 
ilie se\eral requirements detailed above is that of the Crinoidea. 
The central East Indian region is the center of distribution of the 
present crinoid fauna of the world, and apparently was also the 
chief center of distribution of all the faunas of the later geological 

hori/L'iis. 

The laiinal condition^ in the regions about Australia show that 
tile Australian cuntinent was once much larger than it is now, and 
Included -New (/niinca and the Aru islands, though nor the islands 
farther to the ve-t itnd to the north. This old Australia gradually 
"ub^idetl, e^J)ecially toward the northwestern and northeastern 
turners, restricting the land area to the dimensions of the Australia 
of toflac'. 

The southern part of Australia was once connected with southern 
South America, and it was by way of this land bridge that temperate 
Si.uth -kmerita receic’ed a large part of its present fauna. 

From the faunal conditions in the Lesser Sunda islands we are 
led to tissuine a more or less com[)leie, though not necessarily 
(oiuimious, land counecii<in between these Lesser Sunda islands, 
kbulaga'Car and Mniihea'iern Africa, possibh' including the INIaldive 
i.-'lands ,ind ('ecdon. While among the terrestrial forms this con- 
nection ju'C as emphaiiccilly indicated, we find little or no trace 
eg' it in continental Airica. for the reason that Madagascar was verv 
tarh- cut off from Africa before the connection with Asia was 
e^tabli'hed, this connection hat ing resulted in admitting into Africa 
a fauna tluit very soon entirely changed the aspect of its original 
fauna, which we now find indicated in isolated colonies on Mada- 
ga-car and on the klascareiie idands. 

We are similarly led to suggest the existence, at a somewhat 
later dtite, ol ;t great South Sea Eland continent or at least of a 
great South Sea archijtelago, of which Xew Zealand, the Marquesas 
and Hawaiian islands, and Japan indicate the eastern and northern 
boundaries, and the Lesser Sunda islands the southw-estern, being 
connected with Xew Zealand in some way to the northward of Xew 
(juinea. It i^ possible that the Philippine islands, Borneo, and 
Celebe-., as well as Ja\a and Sumatra and the southern part of 
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Indo-China, formed the highest part of this South Sea Island land. 
This would account for the generalized nature of the present crinoid 
fauna of these localities, the component species of which practically 
all exhibit primitive characters, as a comparatively recent intro- 
duction into an area recently submerged. This fauna cannot be 
satisfactorily resolved into any distinct constituent element'; yet 
it is singularly heterogeneous and diversified: hence it appears to 
indicate not only an area of submergence but also a region of con- 
stant and comparatively sudden geological changes, which ha\-e 
constantly rejuvenated the fauna and throughout the region have 
pre^■ented the crystallization of the \'arious forms into fixed and 
definite faunal types. 

Along the western coasts of South and North America, from 
the Straits of ^Magellan to the Aleutian islands and thence down 
the coast of Kamchatka and the Kurile islands to Japan, the fauna 
is quite uniform. This fauna presents a number of peculiarities; in 
its northern part all of the component species, while near the mean 
of their respective genera, are exceedingly variable, and present 
all the characters sho\\ n by species introduced into a new countrev 
We may therefore assume that the fauna has reached this portion 
of its range within comparatively recent centuries. In the Okhotsk 
sea, about the eastern and southern coast of Sakhalin, and thence 
down the west coast of the Sea of Japan as far as Korea, we find an 
arctic fauna similar to that of the seas from western Greenland 
and Nova Scotia to the Kara sea, though entirely disconnected from 
it. A trace of this fauna also is found just east of the Commander 
islands, dividing the typical Magellanic fauna of the region. 

The Magellanic fauna scarcely intrudes into the Bering ,'ca be- 
>ond the Aleutian islands, and is not known in Kamchatka excejit 
along the southern coast Thus we assume from the data at hand 
a \ery broad connection within comparatively recent epochs be- 
tween northwestern America and northeastern Asia, extending at 
least as far south as the Aleutian and Commander islands, and 
probably taking in on the north Wrangel island and the New 
Siberian islands. Such a land, washed by the warm currents from 
the southward, would have an equable temperate climate, some- 
thing like that of Puget sound. 
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This Magellanic fauna is cut in two by a southerly extension 
of the arctic fauna, which has spread as far southward as the Sea 
of Japan. This is a fact of the greatest significance. The breaking 
through of the broad Asiatic-American land connection by a strait 
leading to the Arctic ocean would permit of the southern extension 
of a cold current from that ocean. That such a cold current from 
the Arctic ocean actually existed is indicated by the arctic species 
in the seas of Okhotsk and Japan and east of the Commander 
islands; moreover, this Arctic-Pacific connection must have been of 
con'-iderable depth, for one of the species groups that has intruded 
into the Pacific does not occur above 743 fathoms and is otherwise 
confined to the colder stagnant bottoms of the Arctic. It seems 
probable that, once a current cuts through a land, the strait form.ed 
is very rapidly deepened to the limit of the action of the current: 
thus the considerable depth of the channel between the Commander 
and western Aleutian islands does not necessarily indicate any 
great age; at any rate it must have been cart'ed out since the exten- 
sion of the Magellanic fauna to the region, as this fauna occurs on 
either side of it, but could not ever have passed through it. As the 
northern portion of the Magellanic fauna is the youngest fauna 
known to us it evident that the intrusion of the Arctic types into 
the Pacific acro-s thi< part of the Magellanic fauna must have been 
a Vert' recent occurrence. 

The entry of this ccild current into the Pacific across the Bering 
Sea region must ha\c had a mo-.t powertul effect upon the fauna 
and flora of the lands on either side of it. As a result these lands 
became much colder and the fauna, especially the terrestrial, was 
forced to fall back to regions unaftected bv its influence so that 
similar forms occurred on both coasts oi the Pacific in widely 
separated localities far to the southward of their original habitat. 

hlore recenily there ajipears to have been a rising and a fill- 
ing in of tlie region about Bering strait, especiallv toward the 
Ala-kan side, by ice- and water-borne material, by whiih the effect 
of the Arctic current has been lessened, so that Kamchatka and the 
f ommander idands have .tgain hccfune capable of supporting a 
more or less temperate fauna and flora which, however, are not 
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derived from the remnants of the original fauna and flora but are 
entirely new introductions from the southward that have driven 
the arctic fauna and flora northward before them. This accounts 
for the dift'erence in the fauna and flora of corresponding parts of 
Asia and America in the Bering Sea region; in America we find 
abundant traces of the old Bering Strait fauna and flora, but in 
Asia these have been largely submerged by recently developed types, 
which have spread northward from more southern regions. 

We have good circumstantial evidence that man existed long 
before the Bering straits were broken through, though not that he 
existed in this region. We know that in Europe man was con- 
temporaneous with the mammoth, for we find bones with figures of 
the mammoth rudeh- drawn upon them. Thus we may suppose 
that man was also contemporaneous with the mammoth in Asia. 
Now the submergence by which the Bering sea was carried below 
the surface also cut off a large island from northern Siberia. As 
the subsidence continued, this island became gradually smaller and 
the mammoths upon it therefore became crowded into a smaller and 
smaller area, where at last the\- all died. The enormous numbers 
of mammoth skeletons on the New Siberian islands (now one of the 
chief sources of ivory) can be interpreted only as the result of the 
separation of these islands as a very large island from the mainland 
and the gradual restriction of this land mass in size until it reached 
its present dimensions. This possibly took place after eastern Asia 
was inhabited. But to join the New Siberian islands to Siberia 
the general surface of the land would have to be raised sufficiently to 
bring most of the bed of the Bering sea above water; therefore we 
are reasonably safe in assuming that the land connection across the 
Bering sea was in exi^lc■nce after man could ha\e iithablied the 
region. The extinction of the mammoth in Asia was probably due 
to the breaking through of the cold arctic current, by which the 
climate was made too severe for such a specialized type. It could 
not migrate to the southward because t)f the deserts and the moun- 
tains in that direction and, deprived of a large part of its food sup- 
plv by the d\ing away of the rich subtomperate flora, it perished 
entirely. All of the more specialized animal types, like man, the 
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higher apes, and all large mammals, live under the most delicate 
ecological adjustment and are singularly sensitive to any environ- 
mental change. Let the ecological factors under which they live 
be modified ever so little, and they disappear. 

The highlands of Central and South America and the West 
Indies were once joined with south-central Africa and IXIadagascar; 
but the disruption of this land bridge, which was possibly contem- 
poraneous and continuous with that from Africa to the Lesser Sunda 
islands, occurred before the intrusion of predacious mammals, or 
indeed of any of the larger mammals, into Africa from Asia. 

In the Indian and Pacific oceans we thus find indicated: 

1. An Indian Ocean land, including southeastern Africa and 
Madagascar and extending thence to Ceylon and the Lesser Sunda 
islands from Sumbava to Timor, and probably more or less con- 
nected with Australia. Very early this became cut up, disinte- 
grated, and almost totally disappeared. 

2. Subsecpient to this (as is indicated by more numerous and 
more specialized diagnostic species) a South Sea Island land or 
gigantic archipelago, the boundaries of which are delimited by 
Formosa, southern Japan, the Hawaiian and Marquesas islands. 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, the Solomon islands. New Britain, 
the Moluccas, and the Lesser Sunda islands. Possibly the Philip- 
pines, Celebes, Borneo, Java and Sumatra, and the Malay peninsula 
also formed part of this territory. This also subsided many ages 
ago, the subsidence beginning and being most marked in the eastern 
part, and becoming broken up into small islands, which in many 
cases have succeeded in remaining above the sea through the 
building up of volcanic chimneys as they went down, or by building 
up coral chimneys on the crests of their mountains, or by both 
prcjces-es combined. 

3. Possibly contemporaneous with this last, though quite sepa- 
rate from it, an Australian continent including Australia, New 
Guinea, and the Aru islands. This has also subsided, especially 
in the northern part where a broad sea, the Arafura sea, now covers 
a large area which was once land. 

4. A land, possibly a northward extension of the Antarctic con- 
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tinent, connecting Australia and southern South America. Certain 
features of the culture of the Patagonians and Fucgians have been 
interpreted as indicating an affinity with the natives of Australia, 
but on biological grounds the possibility of human migration from 
Australia into Fuegia is very remote. 

5. A \'ery broad land with an equable temperate climate con- 
necting Asia and America, at a time long subsequent to the above- 
mentioned lands. 

In the Atlantic ocean we find indicated: 

I. A land including the highlands of Central and South America 
and extending to south-central Africa and Magadascar; this prob- 
ably became broken up at the same time that the land connectng 
^Madagascar with the Lesser Sunda islands disappeared; it was 
possibly a western extension of the same land mass. 

Su)}itiiar\' 

According to the e\idence of biological paleogeography, man 
probably reached America over the broad land that formerly 
existed across Bering sea, and since he reached America this land 
connection became disrupted and the whole region acquired an 
Arctic climate. 

A few accidental visitors may ha\-e wandered across the Pacific 
fiom the South Sea islands: but this could have been only after 
the perfection of the art of na\ igation by these people, and America 
was probably settled long before navigation or boat building had 
reached an\' advanced stage. It is unlikely that any number of 
people ever came across the Pacific because of the enormous distance 
to be trawi^ed with both wind and current against them. Such 
visitors as might have come by this route can be considered only as 
purely accidental; their survi\al on arriwil is \'ery doubtful, tor 
primitive men, like the anthropoid apes, are singularly sensitive 
to an\- change in their environment. To be worthy of serious con- 
sideration tiny migration nttite by which prlmiti\'e men may be 
supposed to haee entered a country must be shown to possess the 
possibilite of \ cr\- gradual acclimatization anti \er\’ gradual adjust- 
ment to the new conditions, dhe difference between the conditions 
in the South Sea islands .md on the western coa'-t 01 South .\menca 
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would in itself seem to be a conclusive argument against the settle- 
ment of America by that route. 

There is no et idence that man could have come from Africa 
by the Afro-Antillean land bridge; probably Africa itself was un- 
inhabited by man at the time that this bridge was disrupted.' 

BE.tRiNG OF Archeological Evidence ox the Pl.cce of Origin and 
ox THE Question of the Unity or Plurality of the 
American Race 

By William H Holmes 

The problem of the origin of the American race as such may be 
quite a distinct problem from that of the origin of the human race, 
that is to say, of the genus Homo, since, if the racial elements going 
to make up the population of the New World were decidedh' diverse 
— as partly Mongolian, partly Malayan, and partly European — • 
the place of amalgamation would be the place of origin, and that 
place would be America. Indeed, it seems self-evident that an 
American race, howsoever evolved and constituted, must have its 
place of origin on American soil, since, if formed elsewhere, it would 
not be American, save by adoption. 

The problem is somewhat complicated by the possibility that 
the human group may have had its origin within the land area now 
embodied in the continent called America, in which case since we 
agree on the question of primary racial unity — the Old World races 
must appear in the light of offshoots of an American stock, but the 
proposition that the American continent nurtured the human stem 
is not well sustained by the evidence so far adduced; besides it is 
incredible that the American race, represented today by hardly more 
than ten million people of homogeneous physical type and primitive 
culture, should have peopled the Old Worhl with three races highl\- 
differentiated in physical type and in cultural achievement and 
comprising the bulk of the world's population. With regard to this 
question, the consensus of opinion among students of the subject 
favors the view that the Old World gave birth to the human kind. 
Traces of human occupancy are found in the Old World associated 

-Tii-r twi'I'nce affunied by the study of recent marine organism^; indirate-- that 
this land bridge was disrupted during the Cretaceous. 
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with geological formations that may be safely assigned to the close 
of the Tertiary period, and it is incumbent on those who hold to the 
theory of American origin to establish an earlier occupancy of the 
New World. Two regions only in America have furnished testimony 
worthy of serious consideration in this respect — California and 
Argentina. The testimony in both of these cases is striking and 
picturesque, giving American man a place in the far Eocene, and is 
supported with much enthusiasm by a few students who are ready 
to stake their scientific reputations on the outcome. Recent in- 
vestigations relating to North American as well as South Ameri- 
can early man show that the testimony, if it is to stand, must have 
much additional support. 

In view of these conditions, the theory of an autochthonous 
origin of the American race may be set aside, and the problem of 
the arrival in the New World of racial elements originating in the 
Old World need alone receive consideration. 

Archeology can supply but meager evidence of the early arrival 
of migrating peoples. Relics of human handiwork have been 
reported from the glacial deposits, which are post-Tertiary, but 
they are few and far between, and even if properly authenticated, 
they can tell no story of racial origins; they are not labeled. We 
may learn from such evidence that man was present at a definite 
geological period and that his culture was primitive, but we get 
no clue as to his race or to the direction from which he came. The 
evidence furnished by osseous human remains is negative as to both 
great antiquity and unity or diversity. In two cases crania present- 
ing characteristics quite distinct from those of the known aborigines 
have been brought to the attention of anthropologists — the low- 
browed skulls from the bluffs of the Missouri, which Dr Hrdlicka 
has shown to correspond to skulls of members of recent tribes; and 
two crania equally remarkable and un-Indian in type obtained 
from the glacial gravels at Trenton, which Dr Hrdlicka has shown 
to be of peculiar German or Dutch type.^ Possibly they belong to 
Hessian hirelings killed in the battle of Trenton. 

The archeologist, in pursuing the inquiry regarding racial origins 

' Urdlitka, .aiei, Bull. ,;j. B iriLiii vf Amcruan Ethnology. 
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for America, must then turn to the great body of antiquities that 
are generally recognized as belonging to the Indian tribes and their 
ancestors. Like the race itself, these remains form a comparatively 
homogeneous unit, being confined practically to the stone phase of 
culture. It is observed that this body of materia! does not seem to 
contain any element or trace of pre-Columbian European influence 
back to the beginning of our civilization. The Indian tribes were 
without Old World beasts of burden and without wheeled c'ehicles, or 
sail-rigged craft, the great modern agencies of transportation; they 
had no cattle, sheep, or goats, potent factors in the development 
of Old World sedentary life; they had no knowledge of iron or the 
smielting of ores, essentials in the development of the civilized state; 
no keystone arch, a requirement of successful building; no glaze or 
wheel in the potter’s art; no phonetic alphabet, the stepping-stone 
from barbarism to civilization. We conclude from these facts that 
America had no important contact with the cultured peoples of 
the Old World before the sailing of Columbus. What, then, can 
archeology show that has a significant l.'earing on the arrival ot 
trans-oceanic peoples in such numbers as seriously to affect the 
make-up of the American race? 

Omitting for the present any consideration of the open gateway 
from Asia to America at the far northwest, through which we all 
believe the chief currents of population came, let us examine such 
evidence as may be available of aniwils through other avenues of 
approach. As the continents stand today, and with primitive 
means of migration, there seems small chance of the arrival of way- 
farers in any considerable numbers on the American shores and the 
evidence of such arrivals must be far to seek and difficult of evalua- 
tion. A primitive boat's crew reachine the western continent as 
voluntary voyagers or as wayfarer-^ brought unwillinglv bv the 
winds and currents, even if hospitably received by the resident 
population, would leave no physical trace (jf their [wesence that 
would last bieyond a few generations, aiul the culture thev happened 
to represent might not find ew-n a temporarv foothold. Yet germs 
of culture haw sometimes wond.erful poteniialilies. and a \a'ry 
simple device, technical suggestion, or tenet of belief might catch 
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the primitive fancy, engraft itself upon the native culture, and in 
a very short period of time influence the whole current of its 
development. The question is, however, one of race and not of 
culture, and the presence in America of numerous culture elements 
coming from trans- Atlantic sources, even if plainly manifest, might 
mean very little with respect to racial make-up. 

We may now inquire into the nature of the archeologic evidence 
which might seem to warrant the conclusion that foreigners had 
arrived even in numbers sufficient to plant a few germs of culture; 
but first it is necessary that we exclude from the body of material 
to be considered all handiwork that bears the taint of post-Colum- 
bian influence since modern Europeans reached American shores. 
We have to consider also — lest we misinterpret the evidence — the 
similarities, analogies, and identities between the culture achieve- 
ments of peoples quite foreign to one another historically and 
genetically that arise and must arise from the like constitution 
everywhere of the human body, the human mind, and human 
environment. It is not wise to throw evidence of this class entirely 
overboard, for it may possess \-alue of very dift'erent degrees — the 
similarities ranging from the merest fortuitous resemblances to 
correspondences so close and intimate that actual intercourse may 
be safely inferred. The nature of such evidence may be briefly 
considered. 

The student examining certain collections of primitive antiquities 
discovers that a particular form of chipped flint knife-blade occurs 
in America and also in the Old World, and explains the occurrence 
by the oft-observed fact that with given state of culture, given needs, 
and given materials, men of all races reach kindred results. When, 
however, he observes that the blade of the knife in each case is 
hooked at the end, keen and highly specialized, he wonders how such 
correspondence could occur. Pressing his investigation further, he 
discovers on the two continents other knife blades of chipped flint 
with curved and keen point and identical specialization to facilitate 
halting, and a further identical elaboration for purposes of embellish- 
ment, and he begins to imjuire whether the people concerned in the 
making of these two groups of artifacts are not related or have not 
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in some way come in close contact. His interest is intensified when 
he observes that the groups of closely identical blades occur in two 
trans-oceanic areas at points of nearest approach, and also not in 
any case at more remote localities on the respective continents, and 
he is astonished to discover further that the two areas involved are 
connected by oceanic currents and trade winds by means of which 
seagoing craft could make the ocean voyage from continent to 
continent with compa.rative ease. Later he finds that other objects 
of handicraft belonging to these adjacent areas have similar corre- 
spondences, and his previous impressions are decidedly strengthened. 
When going more deeply into the investigation, he learns that similar 
phenomena occur elsewhere, that in numerous localities on the 
shores of the one continent the culture traces have close similarities 
to those of the adjacent trans-oceanic areas, and no such resem- 
blances elsewhere, and he concludes without hesitation, and con- 
cludes safely, that contact of peoples and transfer of trans-oceanic 
cultures have taken place not only at one but at many points. 

Xow, this is a purely suppositional case, but it is suggestive and 
justifies us in pursuing further in this direction the interesting prob- 
lems of American origins. I may call attention to certain note- 
worthy analogies that do occur between American and foreign 
archeological remains. In New England and farther north we find 
a highly specialized form of the stone adze usually known as the 
gouge, which is abundant in the region mentioned, but fades out 
gradually as we pass to the south and west, with rare outliers in 
the Carolinas, the Ohio valley, and the western Lake region, but 
not appearing t-Lew here on the continent. It does appear, howe\'er, 
in northern Europe where the Atlantic is narrowest and most fully 
bridged by intervening islands. Within the same region in north- 
east America, and thinning out as does the gouge to the south and 
west, is an object of rare and highly specialized form, an ax-like 
implement, known as the bannerstonc, with perforation for halting 
and extremely varied wing-like blades. It is not found elsewhere in 
America. In northern Europe we find a drilled ax of similar shape. 
It is a noteworthy fact that this implement in the Old World was 
probably a thing of use, while in America its functions were sacred and 
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ceremonial. It may be worth while to suggest the possibility that 
in prehistoric, pre-Ericsson times the germ of this type of implement 
found its way across the intervening seas, and that, being regarded 
with veneration, it became a symbol of exceptional regard. 

On the Atlantic shores of America, in the West Indies, and in 
Brazil there are certain forms of implements and pottery that 
resemble more closely the corresponding fabrications of the Mediter- 
ranean shores than do those of other parts of America. In the 
Isthmian region we find works in gold and silver and their alloys 
that excite wonder since they display skill of an e.xceptional, even 
remarkable, kind, and the methods employed, as well as the forms 
produced, suggest strongly the wonderful metal craft of Nigerian 
tribes of old Benin. And we observe that the trade winds and 
currents of the Atlantic are ever ready to carry voyagers from the 
African shore in the direction of the Caribbean sea. 

Even more remarkable and diversified are the correspondences 
between the architectural remains of Yucatan and those of Cam- 
bodia and Java in the Far East. In both regions the chief structures 
of the cities are pyramids ascended by four steep stairways of stone, 
bordered by serpent balustrades and surmounted by temples which 
employ the offset arch and have sanctuaries, altar tablets, and 
glyphic inscriptions, The walls are embellished with a profusion 
of carved and modeled ornaments and surmounted by roof crests 
of elaborate design. There are present also, as supports for the 
great stone tables and the lintels of the doorways, dwarfish Atlantean 
figures duplicating those of the antipodal cities. Some of the 
figures represent whiskered men. The significance of all this has 
been sought again and again without satisfactory result, and I shall 
not here v enture to present an explanation. 

On the Pacific side of the .American continent strange culture 
coincidences occur in like degree, seeming to indicate that the 
broad Pacific has nut proved a complete bar to the intercourse of 
peoples of the opposing continents. It has been often remarked 
that the faces of modeled and sculptured figures in southern Mexico 
have a Mongolian cast and that the eyes are decidedly oblique. The 
stone adzes and pestles of the northwest coast resemble the adzes 
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and pestles of the Pacific islands more closely than they do the 
corresponding tools of the eastern shores of America, and the 
peculiar flat-bodied stone club or mere of the Samoan and other 
islands is distributed along the Pacific coast and scattered sparsely 
over the adjacent regions to the east. Passing over other instances 
that might be cited, we find that we have completed the circle of 
the continent and are approaching, as has often been done before 
in the study of these problems, the main gateway to the continent 
at Bering strait, about which enough has already been said during 
this discussion. Through this gateway at one period or another 
the main currents of incoming people have passed, but the time 
may have been long and the racial elements diversified, so that the 
actual place of origin of the American race as such would be the 
place on the American continent where these elements were re- 
modeled into a new people. 

The cjuestion of the unity or plurality of the American race is 
thus a question simply of the unity or plurality of the elements 
embodied in its make-up. If the cradle of the human race was in 
the Old World, the American race would consist of such elements as 
happened to find their way to the uninhabited continent: if in 
\-ery early times the elements might be deri\-ed from some paleo- 
Asiatic or other early race not now in evidence; if later, they 
might be one or more of the known races of the cradle continent; 
if more than one, there would be plurality of racial elements in the 
American composition; if only one, the condition known as unity 
would prevail. 

I agree fully with Dr Hrdlicka that Asiatic peoples must ha\-e 
furnished the great body of immigrants to America, but it seems to 
me also highly probable, considering the nature of the archeological 
evidence, that the Western World has not been always and wholly 
beyond the reach of members of the white, Poh nesian, and perhaps 
e\'en the black races. 
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Some Ethnological Aspects of the Problem 
By Alice C. Fletcher 

Looking at the tribes that dwell on this continent, and particu- 
larly in North America, one notes many and important ethnological 
and psychological resemblances. To give a few of the more striking 
examples, we see that the idea of duality is generally expressed in 
their social organization, not that each tribe is divided into two 
parts or sections but that the various kinship groups composing a 
tribe are apt to be so combined as to express a recognition of the 
apparently dual natural forces, represented by Day and Night, 
Summer and Winter, Sky and Earth. This duality concept some- 
times takes on an anthropomorphic form and the forces are regarded 
as male and female, or, they are reflected in social conditions, and 
represented as War and Peace. The two parts always stand for 
dissimilar but complementary forces or powers. 

Not only in the tribal organization does this duality concept 
appear, but it is to be found reflected in many of the religious 
ceremonials of the people. It is to the latter that one must turn 
for the more direct expression of "religious ideas.” It may safely 
be stated that among the American race what may be termed 
‘‘religious ideas” are fundamental to all ceremonials and upon them 
is built the tribal organization. 

These "religious ideas,” briefly stated, are founded upon the 
native conception of the cosmos. In this conception man views 
all things from his own personality and from this standpoint predi- 
cates his relationship to animate and inanimate nature. 

Conscious within himself of an ability to move and to bring to 
pass, he regards motion, whether of body or of mind, as a universal 
abilitv and as the simplest and most fundamental manifestation of a 
mysterious, indwelling power that has brought all things into e.xist- 
ence and is the cause of all movement; of the winds, the clouds, 
the storm, the rivers, the growth of vegetable forms, the activities 
of animals, and the physical and mental life of man. There is no 
r isible thing within which this mysterious power does not dwell and 
that is not made active or stable by it. To man, this mysterious 
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po\^■er is invisible and only knowable indirectly through its mani- 
festations in nature and living forms. Since all things (for nothing 
to the Indian is strictly inanimate), including man, derive life and 
motion from this mysterious power, all things are regarded as, in a 
sense, related to each other, because of the mysterious power that 
per\ ades and sustains all natural forms. 

Such a view makes possible a psychical as well as a physical 
connection between the Indian and all natural objects and renders 
conceivable the belief that there may be a possible action and 
reaction between the various natural and animal forms and man. 

This conception of man’s relation to nature and to the mysterious 
power that animates and pervades all forms finds expression in a 
rite that is nearh' if not quite universally observed among the 
natit es of our continent, namely, the rite in which man seeks to 
a])peal to this m\ sterious power tlirough the chanting of prescribed 
rituals during a h^nely vigil and fast, in the hope that he will receive 
in a %-ision the sight of some form that can impart to the suppliant 
added strength and ;ibiiii\' for achievement. The apparition seen in 
a edsitm is generali>' of some beast or bird, although other forms 
sometimes appear. Xow, it is noteworthy that, so far as known, 
the animal forms so seen, and those that are represented in the 
t'arious tribal ceremonials, or serve as designations of kinship groups, 
all belong to the fauna of the recent geologic age. Mo survival of 
an extinct species has as yet been discotxrcd to have a part in any 
riles among the different tribes. 

Ah'thlcal and symbolic creatures have part in some ceremonials, 
but they are clearly the creations of man’s fancy, formed by him 
to expre-’S certain of his ideas, and the\- never had any real e.xistence. 

\\ hile appeals by man to an in\ isiblc power through fasting 
and prat er are not uncommon in other parts of the world, yet, 
the rite so generally practiced in America, by the youth at maturity, 
or b>' the man who seeks to lead, or to obtain magical powers, 
"-hows such similarity as to 5ugge--t a past unity or derivation from 
a common source ancient and traditional; here and there this rite 
is augmented by tribal or ceremonial peculiarities, but fundamen- 
tally it remain- the ^ame. 
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It seems not improbable that this widespread rite has been a 
factor in the development of one of the characteristics of the Amer- 
ican race, that is, a mental seriousness. This seriousness is present 
in all the Indian’s practices, whether they savor of rank shamanism 
or belong to social or ceremonial procedures replete with genialitxa 
united movement, and song. 

From these and numerous other facts it seems safe to conclude 
that the Indian shows throughout a considerable resemblance in his 
fundamental subjective and objective conceptions. His menta!ii\- 
is distinctly of one type, and on the whole may be regarded as v eil 
advanced in scale. These conditions lead the ethnologist to the 
belief that the Indian represents one branch or a part of one branch 
of humanity, and a branch that in mental development is now, and 
probably was when it reached this continent, much ;ibo\e what 
must have been the more primitive forms of man. 

Some Ethnologic.^l Aspects of the Problem 
BV W'.tl.TER HofoH 

The general interest in the early peopling of .America has been 
long sustained, and many branches of science have contributed 
in the effort to elucidate the problems connected therewith. Eth- 
nologists have endeavored mainly to trace the culture affinities 
with other regions, especially with the contiguous regions of Asia 
and America, and much success has rewarded their studies. For 
a number of years I have been interested in noticing similarities in 
arts of wider scope geographically, and have compared the arts 
of tropical America with those of Malaysia, the latter area being 
now quite thoroughly represented in the Xational Museum thrniigh 
the immense collections of Dr \\ . L. Abbott. 

The question of acculturation is beset with great difficulties, 
which render a clean-cut determination of the transmittal of arts 
and inventions from one people to another only rarelv po'-sible. 
The lacunte in our knowledge are in some degree responsible, since 
the migrations of inc'cntions proceed by uliscure paths and are almost 
never recorded by history; in effect, the modern ethnologic min- 
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glints arc on a par with thoic of prehistoric times, which, although 
fascinating, leave us often breathless after a long and fruitless 
chase and receptive to theories of independent invention as the 
other horn of the dilemma. 

It is an axiom of science that one should err on the side of exces- 
si\ e cauti(jn in the effort to get at the facts of similarities of inven- 
tion, and no other subject of anthropology has produced so many 
harebrained experiences. 

It is evident that the transfer of arts has been common in 
sub-arctic Asia and America and some of these arts have wide 
connections. A few of these may be discussed. 

Drill . — The most specialized form of fire-making and boring 
apparatus, the four-part drill, which exists in America among the 
Eskimo and some Canadian Indians, is found in eastern Asia, 
India, and Borneo, as well as in Europe. The pump-drill has a 
wider distribution in America, Europe, and Asia, but is not found 
in Africa. The flint and pyrites strike-a-lighi is distributed in 
Europe, where it occurred in Neolithic times, and in far northern 
America. 

The simple two-^tick fire-drill has a world-wide distribution, 
and is the only form common to .America. In Borneo, however, 
the diversity of methods points to a composite formed by waves 
of population. 

Armor . — Plate armor like that of Japan and Korea, and the horn 
armor of Alindanao and otherEast Indianislands.have been observed 
on both sides of Bering strait, the most perfect t>'pe made of plates 
of ivory occurring among the Eskimo. .Among the North Pacific 
Indians, armor made of plates of wood occurs, to the <=outhward 
combinations of rods and plates of wood, and in California rods 
alone are employed. This grouping of methods appears from 
the literature to have been repeated in part in eastern United 
States, having a distribution, so far as we ha\-c data, into Alexico 
and Central .America, but apparently not into South .America. 

Lamp . — The lamp is extra-.American, belonging with simple 
saucer lamps of .Asia and Europe. The Eskimo lamp, howe\-er, 
is a '-ulj'-titute for the stove and fire[)lace of other peoples and is 
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unique in the det elopment of the wide-stretched wick line, as well 
as in its occurrence in the Western Hemisphere. The lamp here 
has been molded in the hands of the Eskimo, who are the most 
ingenious aborigines in the world, and whose very existence 
depended on this homely utensil. 

I have omitted a large series of similarities between America 
and southern Asia, which may or may not indicate relationship 
but which are inconclusive and subject more or less to e.xplanation 
as independent or environmental inventions. Among these are 
the skirt dress, rain coat, palm industries, ear and lip plugs, head 
compression, teeth inlay, simple fire-drill, calumet, spoon censer, 
nose flute, lapped edge baskets, and others. 

There seem, however, to be inventions having a greater signifi- 
cance which have come into America and there taken a wider 
range than those just mentioned. These are as follows: 

Bloi^'giins . — The distribution of the blowgun appears to follow 
the Asia-America route and has its greatest use in the two extremes, 
Malaysia and South America. It must be acknowledged that 
between Malaysia and eastern North America there is a wide gap, 
which up to the present cannot be filled, except that survivals, as 
a child's toy, may indicate connection. The distribution in 
America begins with the Iroquois, extends to the Gulf, appears 
again in Mexico and Central America, and becomes widespread in 
tropical South America. The blowgun has not been found in 
Africa, nor in unv other portions of the world except in those just 
mentioned. It does not depend upon the presence of natural 
tubes such as those furnished by the bamboo, cane, and other 
grasses. It is made in both extremes of its range of two strips of 
wood grooved and joined with cement and wrappings of bark, as 
ma\’ be seen in the specimens of the Jakuns of the Malay peninsula 
and those of the tribes of the upper Amazon. In Borneo since 
the introduction of iron the boring is made in solid witod by means 
of a bar of that metal. The dart of the Asiatic blowgun is often 
tipped with poison and terminates at the other end with a core of 
pith, while in America the darts are often poisoned and tisualh' 
terminate with a wrapping of the down of some plant. The blow- 
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gun does not seem to be a likely subject of independent invention, 
on account of the complexity of its conception and the dithculty 
of its manufacture. 

Slin^-bozi '. — In connection tvith the blowgun in Asia and 
America the sling-bow, which appears alone at the two extremes, 
is interesting. So far as known, the sling-bow occurs only in the 
valley of the Amazon and in Malaysia. It consists of a bow with 
a double bowstring and has a small pouch in the middle to carry 
the clay pellet. Xo particular conclusions can be drawn as to the 
presence of the sling- or pellet-bow in both areas, since if there ever 
were any intermediate steps, they have been lost. It is only the 
fact that the blowgun and pellet-bow appear together in both 
areas that would justify the belief that the two inventions had a 
common origin. 

Bark Beaters . — Still another invention, that of the grooved 
bark beater, of almost world-wide diffusion, has found its way 
into America ; by what route or by what means it is difficult to say. 
This implement consists of a round or square short club, whose 
surface is covered with parallel flutings. This invention has 
arisen in the areas of certain tropical trees, whose matted bark 
can be expanded more readily by a grooved club. The most 
familiar product of this character is the tapa of the Polynesian 
island, or the coarse red cloth of equatorial Africa. The use of 
this grooved club perhaps was the basis of all primitive paper- 
making. Irrespective of the question of independent inventions, 
the easiest route by which this method could have reached America 
would have been from southern Asia, where this method is prac- 
ticed. It appears in America in British Columbia and Washing- 
ton, where it is used on bark of a fissile texture. There are no 
observed traces of this implement between this area and Mexico, 
a lacuna which might well occur, provided the clubs were of perish- 
able wootl. In Mexico the survivals are of groowfl stones to which 
the author had the honor of first calling attention in 1892. In 
Mexico this implement is used again on felted or matted fiber bark. 
From this region the implement is increasingly common into 
tropical America and from southern Mexico to the Amazon the 
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decoration of bark cloth in colors assumes the appearance of the 
art in Polynesia and the East Indies. 

These matters are presented with all due resert'ations and not 
with the effort to sustain or promulgate any theory concerning 
the origin and diffusion of these inventions. They may be only a 
few resemblances amidst a vast host of divergences. On the whole, 
howe\-er, the appearance of these inventions in America has sub- 
stantiation in the results given by Dr Hrdlicka, that the peoples 
of America most resemble those of eastern Asia, and e\-en if the 
migration of inventions docs not invok e the migration of peoples, it 
tends to show a contiguity of thoughts and preferences. 

The BE.tRiNG of .\stroxomy ox the Scbject 
By ST.A.XSBURY }I.tG.\R 

The study of the astronomy of the American Indians does not 
afford any definite evidence of their unit\' or diversity, or of the 
period or place of their origin. It neither proves nor disproves 
their origin in America or in Asia or in an\' other region. But it 
does present facts of value hearing upon the development of their 
culture, of relations between the peoples of America, and of their 
relations with the races of other continents in the prehistoric period 
of America. 

Astronomy is not a primitive science. Long periods of years 
indeed must have elapsed before the really primitive man began 
even to observe the stars with anything less than utter ignorance 
and indifference, for they were related in no manner that he could 
apprehend with those material needs to which his attentioit was 
practically confined. Primitive astronomy began with the sys- 
tematic observation of the stars to indicate direction upon night 
journeys, to indicate the htmting seasons to the hunter, and later 
to indicate the sowing and reaping seasons to the tanner. The 
cosmic and the religious element of astronomy — the question as to 
the nature of the stars and their relation to the nature and life of 
man and of the cosmos — lorm, no doubt, one of the earliest bases 
of religious thought, if not the earliest, but such speculations, w hen 
they pass be\ond mere wonder, surely imply a higher culture than 
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ihu practical u?es of stellar oLservaiion, and therefore cannot be 
earlier in time. It is evident, then, that the eeolution of man must 
antedate the beiainning of astronomy by a very long period of time. 
Even if we could trace astronomy back to its earliest source in time 
and place it would artord us little or no information upon the 
Cirigin of the earliest man, unless, indeed, he had remained in 
one spot during the whole of the long intervening period — a mani- 
fest absurdity. 

Applying the above deductions to the American Indian, if he 
originated in America, astronomy cannot say when or where. We 
seem to see several foci of astronomical development, in Peru. 
Mexico, and Yucatan, corresponding with general culture centers 
in regions having a climate and topography peculiarly favorable 
to tile advancement of culture. The astronomical lore of all these 
regions is trio nearly identical in complex concepts to be satis- 
factorily exiilaincd a^ due to similarities of race and of environment. 
There mimt liave been an interchange of ideas between them either 
directly or through intervening nations in pre-Columbian times, 
hence we cannot be certain that tliis lore is indigenous to any one 
of the three regions named. Evidence of extensive migrations and 
of extensive change of climate in comparatively recent times adds 
to the uncertainly upon tlii- point and prevents us from deter- 
mining, at least in the present state of ciur knowledge, even the 
region uf the earliest a>tn.inoni!cal development in America. 

If the American Indian migrated into America from another 
cemtinent in primitive limes, astronomy would still be helpless to 
aid us in ilie starch for the time and place of such migration because 
it cannot reach back to such an early period. But if this migration 
took place in later times or after the development of astronomical 
ir.idiiion-,, then indeed we may find in this field concepts sufficiently 
cijmplex to render it possible for us to trace them back towards 
their birthplace. It is evident, however, that tho'-c concepts bear 
upon the origin of the American rate only if thev can be shown 
to be associated with the earliest race known to have existed on 
this continent — otherwi'-e they will pertain merelv to a later influx 
f)f an alien race into an already jKjpulated region. Pursuing this 
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inquiry, then, let us ask first whether the concepts of American 
astronomy present such analogies with the astronomical concepts of 
other continents as to indicate intercommunication between them. 

In the field of scientific astronomy the pole star was generally 
known throughout North America as the pivot of the sky, and the 
position of the South Pole was noted by the Peruvians. At least 
four of the planets were known and distinguished from the fixed 
stars by the Peruvians, Mexicans, Mayas, and some of the other 
tribes. The Peruvians had observed the sun spots and a few 
among them were perhaps acquainted with the true cause of solar 
■ and lunar eclipses. All three peoples had divided the sky into true 
constellations and possessed a true solar zodiac. The Mexicans 
had ascertained the period of the apparent revolutions of the planets 
with remarkable accuracy. But nothing in these facts implies any 
foreign influence. The lunar and solar calendars of these three 
advanced nations from the standpoint of the writer's cursory study 
of them present little more evidence of intercommunication so far 
as their time periods are concerned, though the system of successive 
years governed by successive zodiacal signs recently discovered by 
Boll in Egypt and the Orient certainly suggests certain features of 
the Maya and Mexican calendars. The presence in Peru, Mexico, 
and various other parts of America of the Pleiades year of two 
seasons, divided by seed time and harvest, with its associated mc'ihs 
and rituals presents a stronger argument for intercommunication, 
one that has been elaborated by the late Robert Grant Haliburton, 
and Mrs Zelia Nuttall has published et idence in favor of inter- 
communication based upon cosmogony and ctmeepts which she 
believes to have been associated with the celestial North Pole. 

When we enter the field of symbolic and traditional astronomy 
the evidence of imercitmmunication increases We find among the 
common concepts the division of the cosmos among the four so- 
called elements, fire, earth, air, and water, the usC of the swastika 
to express celestial revolution, of the cross and circle to represent 
the fourfold dle ision of the sky and earth, of the serpent and egg 
with certain a-tronomical associations. Among the extra-zodiacal 
constellations the Bear, formed by some of the stars of our tireat 
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Bear, ha« been generally recognized by the tribes of the north- 
eastern portion of North America, probably from prehistoric times. 
It niLiy be a legacy from the Xorthmen. The Milky \\ a\’ as the 
Path of Souls of the northern tribes and the Celestial River farther 
south like'aise finds European and Oriental analogies. But from 
the writer's standpoint the crux of the argument for intercom- 
munication rests upon the symbols associated with the zodiac in 
Peru, Mexico, and Yucatan, for here we are considering not isolated 
analogif' but an interrelated series in which the element of sequence 
affords an impressive guaranty against both chance and imaginative 
manipulation. 

In Mexico the study of the elaborate system of judicial astrology 
ma>- yield interesting results. So far as the writer is aware, little 
or no attention has yet been paid to this subject. In Peru evidence 
as to the zodiac is derived from the Star Chart of Salcamayhua, 
which names and pictures the signs, the monthly ritual which 
reproduces the attributes of the sign through which the sun is 
passing when the festival is held, and the celestial plan of the sacred 
city of Cuzco, which was supposed to reproduce the observed design 
of the sky including the signs. This plan in varying aspects seems 
to have been typical of several and perhaps of many of the sacred 
cities or theogonic centers that form such a characteristic feature 
of American civilization. In Mexico the signs are named and 
pictured by Duran, Sahagun, Tezozomoc, in the Codices, and on 
the mural paintings of Miila; their attributes are described in the 
monthly ritual and embodied in the plan of Teotihuacan and in the 
da\' signs. In \ ucatan the signs appear in the Codices, the ritual, 
the day .signs, and the plan of Izamal. 

As to possible European influence in these sources, the writer 
Can onh’ slate his conviction that an examination of them will con- 
vince the student that such influence is either insignificant or 
totally absent.' The following table will briefly indicate the corre- 
spondence between -ome of the concepts associated with the Amer- 
ican zodiacal .signs and with the signs we have received from the 

^ the ’ATiter’s varit papers in the Reports of the International Congress of 
Aniericani^ts. 
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prehistoric Orient. It should be understood, however, that this 
table refers to onh' a few of the more obvious analogies; 


Sign 

English 

Peruvian 

Mexican 

A Lay A 

Aries 

Ram 

Llama 

Flat er 


Taurus 

Bull 1 Origi- 
nally Stag 1 

Stag 

Stag or Deer 

Stag 

Gemini 

Twins 

Man and 

Woman 

Twins 

Tw'o 

Generals 

Cancer 

Crab 

Cuttlefish 

Cuttlefish 

Cuttlefish 

Leo 

Lion 

Puma 

Ocelot 

Ocelot 

\'irgo 

\'irgin 

Maize 

Maize 

Maize 


(Alother 
Goddess 
of Cereals) 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 

Libra 

Scales 

(Original- 
ly part of 
Scorpio) 

P'orks 

Scorpion 

Scorpion 

Scorpio 

Scorpion 

Mummy 

Scorpion 

Scorpion 

Sagittarius 

Bowman 

.Arrows or 
Spears 

Hunter and 

War God 

Hunter and 

War God 

Capricornus 

Sea Goat 

Beard 

Bearded 

God 


Aquarius 

Water 

Pourer 

Water 

Water 

Water 

Pisces 

Fishes (and 
Knot) 

Knot 

Twisted 

Reeds 



Granting that these sequential analogies, if verified, establish 
intercontinental communication, we must now ask whether, if these 
concepts were brought into America from abroad, they seem to be 
associated with the earliest migration to this continent. We shall 
have to seek light on this point oiudde the field of astronomy. 
Professor Edward S. Alorse and others have called attention to the 
significance of the facts that wheat was unknown in America at 
the time of its discovery by Columbus and that maize was then 
unknown outside of America; moreover, that there is little if any 
similaritv between the more complex artifacts of America and of 
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Other continents. It is practically certain that the cultivation 
of these cereals and the manufacture of the higher grades of artifacts 
must have preceded the creation of a zodiac, and its transmission 
around the world, and it i-s not reasonable to suppose that a migrat- 
ing race having knowledge of either cereal or of artifacts would have 
carried with them the knowledge of the zodiac without that of their 
food and tools. The inference is obvious. The knowledge of the 
zodiac was not brought to or taken from America by the earliest 
inhabitants of another continent, but must have been transmitted 
in later limes. 

We must still explain how such knowledge could hat'e been 
transmitted in later times without the cereals and artifacts. There 
seems to be but one consistent answer. The transmission was 
accomplished by accidental or sporadic communication with indi- 
t’iduals of an alien race who- were able to impart their mental con- 
cepts but who brought with them few or no material products. 
There was no general migration at this time. Let the reader sup- 
pose himself unexpectedly thrown by shipwreck among a people 
with whom his race has never before communicated. Grant him 
a few companions only, and imagine the result. How much of their 
ci\-ilization would they be able to impart? Probably only a few 
ideas. They had no cereals and their attempts to introduce their 
artifacts e\-entually failed to o\'ercome the force of conservative 
habit and custom opposed to change. This is admittedly theiD- 
retical, but it seems to be the only theory which reconciles the 
otherwi-e inconsi-.tent facts. But if thi:, explanation is correct we 
see that even if the American Indian is a migrant from another 
continent astronomy cannot help us to say when or whence he came, 
becau'-e as soon as we find a-^tronomical concepts of Mifhcient com- 
plexity to afford a possible means of tracing them back to an alien 
home they imply tin advancement in culture inconsistent with the 
known characteristics of early American peoples, and therefore the\- 
cannot hat e come here with them. Astronomy ret'eals that there 
has been intercommunication with America in proliabb' late pre- 
historic times, but it is silent as to what has taken place at an earlier 
stage. 
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The Bearing of Ocean Currents on the Problem 
By Paul Bartsch 

I have been very much interested in all that has been said about 
the origin of the North American Indian, and particularly in the 
remarks of Mr Holmes, who showed that the archeological features 
on the American continent indicate a possible multiple contact, 
and there occurs to me a line of thought that seems, so far, not to 
have been expressed by any of the speakers, namely, the ocean 
highways along which primitive man or his handiwork may have 
reached our shores from other places. Most of the evidence brought 
forth in the meeting seems to call for a land bridge across Bering sea, 
which Dr Dali showed has not existed during the time that man is 
known to have been on the globe. There is, however, the strong 
North Pacific current, which sweeps the eastern shores of Asia and 
is deflected eastward so as to strike the American coast about Sitka, 
Alaska, where a part is deflected northward over the Aleutian islands, 
while another part turns south and sweeps the coast of \\ ashington, 
Oregon, and California, before it is again deflected seaward. 

Farther south we have the Equatorial counter-current, which 
sweeps most of the Pacific islands and finally touches our coast in 
the region of Guatemala, being deflected northward along the 
American shores into the Gulf of Calitornia. It is quite possible 
that the similarity in certain ethnologic loatures ot the East Asiatic 
islands and Central America may be due to a common origin which 
may have been in the East Asiatic islands and may have come to 
our shores owr thi'^ route. 

The west coast of South America is swept by the Peruvian 
current, which comes from the south coast of Australia past New 
Zealand to our shores. 

Looking at the great ocean currents of the Atlantic, w e find 
that we have the North Equat(rrial current, Mhich is in part a 
continuation of otir Gull Stream, flowing past the South European 
coasts over West Africa where it is deflected westward, to the Amer- 
ican shores, Mhich it strikes in the West Indian region, whence it is 
deflected northwaril as the biulf Stream along our seaboard fat 
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some little distance off shore). After leaving our shores, off New 
Foundland, it touches the east coast of Iceland; then passes to 
Europe, where a part is deflected over the British Isles and the coast 
of Norway; while the rest turns southward as before stated. 

In the South Atlantic we have what is known as the Benguela 
current which sweeps the southwest coast of Africa, striking the 
Gulf of Guinea, from which it is deflected westward to the American 
shores as the South Equatorial current. This stream, upon striking 
the eastern point of Bra2il, splits, half being deflected southward as 
the Brazilian current over South America; the other half northward, 
where it mingles with the waters of the Equatorial current to form 
the Gulf Stream. 

It would seem, therefore, that we might expect (even after 
-America was peopled) to find northeast Asiatic cultural elements 
and even man drifting to our northwest shores; Polynesian and 
Melanesian to Central America; Australian and Xew Zealandic to 
the west coast of South America; Southwest African to South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies, and even eastern North America; and South 
European and West .African to the West Indies and eastern North 
America. 

The Proble-M from the St.^xopoint of Linguistics 
Bv -Alex.ander F. Ch.amberl.ain 

The appearance of Part I of the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages! edited by Dr Franz Boas and published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, containing, as it does, authoritative 
sketches of -Athapascan (Hupa), Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwa- 
kiutl, Chinook, Alaidu, Algonquian (Fox), Siouan (Dakota), and 
Eskimo, by such approved investigators as Boas, Swanton, Goddard, 
Dixon, Thalbitzer, Jones, and Alichelson, makes possible a new and 
saner method of comparative philology with regard to the numerous 
languages of the -American Indians past and present. The illumi- 
nating Introduction to this volume, by Dr Boas, should be read 
by everc'one who seeks either to know something about the Indian 

1 Uari'P'oak of Anwricin Indian Languages, by Franz Boa^. Part I. (Smithson. 
Inst., Bur. .\mer. Ethnol., Bail. 40') Washington, 1911, pp. vi, 1069. 
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languages as such or to investigate the question of their possible 
relationship with forms of speech in other regions of the globe. 
What has been done here for Xorth America will be done some time 
also for Central and South America, so that, before a student 
ventures to compare the languages of primitive America with those 
of Asia or elsewhere, he will know a large number of facts concerning 
their lexical, their morphological, their grammatical, and their 
syntactical characteristics and peculiarities, and so will be able to 
determine whether the resemblances observed are merely accidental, 
or justify the assumption of real linguistic kinship. 

The older method of comparing indiscriminately and arbitrarily 
the vocabularies and word-lists alone of the mass of American 
Indian languages with those of the mass of Asiatic tongues is now 
hopelessly out of court for scientific purposes, though still to be met 
with in certain quarters, where “pseudo-ethnology” reigns supreme. 
The wholesale methods of a Professor Campbell, a H\'de Clarke, 
etc., have borne no legitimate fruit, and could bear none. X'or has 
anything really valuable or conclusive come from such speculations 
as those of Trombetti, Tauber, and others concerning the “original 
speech” of man, and its d isjcrta membra, tyhich are now to be picked 
up here and there all over the world among the languages of all 
peoples, living and dead. In such studies, the facts concerning the 
individual development of a language here in America, its morpho- 
logical and grammatical structure, as brought out by careful analysis 
and long-continued research, are ignored, or at least not made use 
of at all, and a few seeming word-identities permitted to settle a 
matter of fundamental significance in the history of human speech, 
or the development of the various types of human languages. 

Another method, perhaps quite as old. was to select some one 
Asiatic and some one American Indian language, on the basis of a 
few alleged identities (again almost entirely of a lexical character, 
or embodied in a single morphological character, etc.), and prote 
that the New World tongue must neccssarih' hat'c been derived from 
the Old World one. A familiar instance of this procedure is the 
comparison of the Wandan (a Siouan dialect) vith Welsh, some- 
thing that has not yet entirely disappeared from more or less 
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popular books about the Indian. It is to be found, too, in Catlin, 
who had not a little to say about the "Welsh Indians.” Father 
Petitot saw Celtic elements in certain Algonquian dialects, and in 
1883 read before the Association Frangaise pour I’Avancement des 
Sciences a paper on the Parallele entre la famille caraibo-esqiiimciude 
et les anciens Pheniriens. Others have sought to connect the Caribs 
with the ancient Egyptians, etc. The Otomi language of IMe.Kico 
was singled out for comparison with Chinese as early as 1835 by 
C. Xaxera, whose Latin essay, De Lingua Othornitoriini Dissertatio, 
was published at Philadelphia. Xaxera has been followed by a 
number of ethnologists, including, as late as 1S84, the French 
Americanist, Dr Hamy. The "isolating and monosyllabic char- 
acter,” ascribed to the Otomi, making it "stand separate and apart 
from all other American Indian languages,” has been the basis of 
such conclusions. But Brinton in 1885, and others since, notably 
F, Belmar ‘ in his discussion of the alleged monosyllabism of the 
Otomi famih' of speech, have destroyed the foundation for affiliation 
with Chinese, The Otomi and related tongues contain a majority 
of diss>ilahles, some monosyllables, and some polysyllables. The 
American character of these languages is fully established, and they 
cannot be deri\'ed from or affiliated directly or indirectly with 
Chinese. 

The languages of the ancient Mexicans, Mayas, Peruvians, etc,, 
probabU' on account of the fact that civilization was more highly 
de^'eloped among them than elsewhere in primitive America, have 
been often subject to comparison with Old World tongues, sometimes 
in ways e\ cn more unjustifiable than the attempt to parallel Otomi 
and Chinese. Mendoza- sought to prove that X’^ahuatl, the speech 
of the ancient Mexicans, was an Ar\'an language and a daughter of 
Sanskrit. Later, this theor\' of Ar\an origin has been exploited 
by T. S. Denison, whose book^ appeared in 190S; it treats of the 

^ Si>t.cma r-ilalnco en las lengua=. de la lamiha mixteco-zapoteca-otonu. Atiales 
del Alii^eo Xac. de Arqneol . Mexico, tomo ii, 1910— 1911, pp. 261-271. See also H. de 
CharLTiyev in Inteen Arncy.-Kon^r 1410 Tag , Stuttgart. I9<J4 [1906!, p. 108. 

- del Mziceo Xaciunal de Mexico Tomo I 

^ The Frimiiree Aryiin^ of Amtrica, ( hicago. 190S, p[) 189 Si e al-o thi^ author’s 
Xaiiall or Mexican ni Aryan Pho7iol< Chicago. 1907. pp 24; and . 4 . Mexican-Aryan 
Comparatiic I'oca^-.ifary, Chicago, loop, pj> no 
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origin of the Aztecs and kindred tribes, " showing their relationship to 
the Indo-Iranian and the place of the Xauatl or Mexican in the 
Aryan group of languages.” The author docs not hesitate to say 
that "the Mexican language is Aryan in vocabulary and in verb 
conjugation” (p. 9); "Mexican occupies an intermediate position 
between Sanskrit and Old Persian.” Of course, no real evidence 
of such origin and relationship is forthcoming, although almost 
anything might be proved if one compares "cal/’o/li, trilie, with 
cosmoj^Ju/itan, its cognate,” and treats “roots” after the fashion of 
Mr Denison. X'eedless to say, nothing concerning the origin of 
American Indian languages can be learned through such a method, 
which, unfortunately, will continue for some time to engage the 
attention even of men somewhat expert in linguistics, though not 
scientifically-minded enough to see the proper relation of things. 
Attempts to connect the Mayan tongues of Yucatan, Guatemala, 
etc., with languages of the Old World have failed e\-cn more 
conspicuously. 

Paravey, in 1835, compared Chibchan, or Muyscan. of Colombia 
with Japanese, in a Memoire stir I'ori'iiuc JapoHuise, Anibc et Basque 
de la civilisation des peiiples dit plateau de Bogota, basing his work on 
the publications of Humboldt and Seybold, and reaching impossible 
conclusions. 

The Quechua and Aymara languages of Peru and Bolivia, of all 
the South .American linguistic stocks, have been most subject to 
theories of Old World derivation. Their supposed kinship has 
run all the wa\- from Sumerian * to plain -Ar\-an. E. A’illamil de Rada, 
in his La Lcngiia de Adda _v cl Ilotnhrc de Tialuianaco (La Paz, issS, 
pp. a49j, even argues that .Avniara was the language of the Garden 
of Eden, another candidate lor vhich ancient serA'ice is North 
-American .Algoncjuian. as m.iintained by A. Berloin in his La Parole 
Humaine (Paris, iqoS).’ A'. F. Lopez's Z-cs' races aryennes dii Perou 
(Paris, 1871) and Ellis's Penivia Scylhica (London. 1875') have had 
their followers and imitators down to the present day. Others 

^ See S. A Laft'ine-Ouex etl*’*. Sufie'tii rt/A.iii’v/i su>KC'C-c.S'r:a de la'^ 

Kc’chua y Ayniiir.:. Bu-’iit A im--, iom pp if 

•Sec A}}U'/'>ca>: A7:thr‘t^uhy^!::i N ^I pp* i-^“i-4 
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have sought to make out Semitic affinities with Quechua or Aymara 
or both. But all efforts to affiliate these South American tongues 
with Old World languages have had no scientific results, as might 
have been expected from the first. 

The Polynesian- American comparison has been a favorite field 
for many linguistic explorers before and since the appearance of 
Lang's Polynesian Origins in i860, where the rapprochement of 
4 ocabularies was made much of. The alleged Polynesian derivation 
of American Indian languages was discussed by the late Horatio 
Hale in a paper read before the Congres International des American- 
istes at Berlin, in 188S,* and the conclusion reached that “no traces 
of affiliation between the languages of America and those of Polynesia 
have thus far been discovered.” It is certain also that none have 
been discovered since. ^Nevertheless, in a paper read before the 
Congres International des Americanistes at Buenos Aires in 1910, 
Sr Anibal Echeverria i Reyes ventured the assertion that “the 
language of Easter Island has undoubted resemblances with the 
Cunza tongue, spoken in the desert of Atacama.” But the rap- 
prochement of the Polynesian dialect of Easter Island with 
Atacamenan has no more foundation than had that of Otomi 
vith Chinese, N'ahuatl with Sanskrit, or Quechua- Aymarh with 
Aryan. It is rather surprising, however, to find an ethnologist 
like C. Hill-Tout - keeping to the old order of things and making, 
in the year 1911, a statement like the following: “Comparing the 
Salish language with such characteristic American tongues as the 
Algonquin or Done, the affinities between these are infinitely less 
and more remote than those between Salish and the Oceanic 
tongues; and e\en if these resemblances should be shown to be 
fortuitous, and without real foundation, they are so remarkable 
that the classification of the Sali'-h tongue would still be rather 
‘Oceanic’ than ‘American.’” Proof for such belief is lacking, and 
the Salishan can be safely assigned to the American Indian lan- 
guages, like the Otomi, the Xahuatl, and others which various 

i Was America Peopled from Polynesia’ A Study in Coinparatiie Philology, 
Berlin, iSyo I'repnntJ, i«p- 15. 

' J. Roy Anikrop. In:!., Lond., 1911, vuL Xll. p. 134. 
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writers have sought to detach from the list of aboriginal linguistic 
stocks native to the New \^’orld. 

Summing up the evidence on this question, it may be said with 
certainty, so far as all data hitherto presented are concerned, that 
no satisfactory proof whatever has been put forward to induce 
us to believe that any single American Indian tongue or any group 
of tongues has been derived from any Old World form of speech 
now existing or known to have existed in the past. In whatet'er 
way the multiplicity of American Indian languages and dialects 
may have arisen, one can be reasonably sure that the differentiation 
and divergence have developed here in America, and are in no sense 
due to the occasional intrusion of Old World tongues individually 
or e)i masse. It may be said here that the American languages are 
younger than the American Indians, and that, while the latter may 
have reached the New World in very remote times via Bering strait, 
the former show no evidence of either recent or remote Asiatic 
(Still less European) provenance. There is thus absolutely no 
satisfactory evidence, from a linguistic standpoint, of the ultimate 
Asiatic derivation of the American aborigines; nor is there any 
of such a character as to argue seriously against such a view, which 
seems, on the whole, both reasonable and probable. Certain real 
relationships between the American Indians and the peoples of 
northeastern Asia, known as " Paleo--A.siatics," have, however, been 
revealed as a result of the extensive investigations of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, which have been concerned with the 
somatology, ethnology, mythology, folk-lore, linguistics, etc., of 
the peoples on both sides of the Pacific, from Columbia river to 
Bering Strait and from the Amur to the extreme point of north- 
eastern Asia. The monographs containing the scientific results 
of the Jesup Expedition are still in course of publication. The ones 
most significant for .Amcrican-.Asiatic relations are those of Stern- 
berg on the tribes of the Amur, Jochelson on the Koryak and the 
Yukaghir, and Bogoras on the Chukchee and the Siberian Eskimo. 
The general conclusion to be drawn from the evidence disclosed by 
the Jesup Expedition is that the so-called Palco-Asiatic ” peoples 
of northeastern Asia, i. e., the Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadale, 
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GiK ak, Yukaghir, etc., really belong physically and culturally with 
the aborigines of northwestern America : and they proltably reached 
the parts of Asia they now inhabit (.or once inhabited, for some of 
them had formerly a larger area of distribution) from America at a 
time more recent than the original peopling of the Xew World from 
Asia by way of Bering strait. Like the modern Asiatic Eskimo, 
they represent a reflux from America to Asia and not vice versa. 
In brief, tlicsc peoples may be said to be "modified Americans." 
It is the opinion of good authorities also that the " Paleo-Asiatic " 
peoples belong linguistically with the American Indians rather than 
with the other tribes and stocks of northern or southern Asia.* 
Here we have, then, the only real relationship of a linguistic char- 
acter that has ever been convincingly argued between tongues of 
the Xew World and tongues of the Old. The special resemblances 
of the Gilyuk with the American Indian languages, from a morpho- 
logical point of view, has been treated by Sternberg, in a paper read 
before the Congres International des Americanistes at Stuttgart in 

1904. - In his sketch of the grammar of the Yukaghir, Jochelson® 
points out a numtier of respects in which that language also re- 
sembles the American Indian rather than the Ural-Altaic tongues 
of the Asiatic continent. And finally. Dr Franz Boas, in his 
article on "Ethnological Prol.ilems in Canada,”'* makes this state- 
ment: "A consideration of the distribution, and the character- 
istics of languages and human t>'pes in America and Asia, have led 
me to formulate the theor\- that the so-called Paleo-Asiatic tribes 
of Siberia must be considered as an offshoot of the American race, 
which may have migrated back to the Old World after the retreat 
of the Arctic gkicierr-,” 

The cenlict vf linguistics on the que-.tion of the origin of 

* See F. Fuar-. Ethnological Problems in Canada, J. Roy. Arith.r. InH., Lond., 
loro. Y (.>1 XL, ]7;> Also hi- other th-cu-si* »ris f>f the re-ult- (c' the J'--up 

Expedition. 

- Bemc-rkuneen I’ber Beziehungen zwi-rhen der Morphologie der giljakischen und 

arr.enkanwehen r'pia> h. n hittrn. ArUrrik 'Ki-r’yr. Vurzehnt-. Stuttgart, 

1904- 'Stuttgart. 190^., pp. 137-iao. 

- F—ay on the Grammar "i tin Vukagliir F anguuge. Akog A'. Y. Arad St/, 

1905, V‘'l. x\i. pt. II. pp. 97-154. See pp 13^.-140 

"J R ‘I Anl'ry />:•/. 191 1 . '>'-'1 XL, p 554. 
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the American Indians is, therefore, that the cauac of tlie multi- 
plicity of stocks and languages present in the Xew ^^'orld 
must be sought in the New World itself, and not by a theory of 
intermixture with Asiatic tribes or peoples derived from any other 
quarter of the globe since the permanent settlement of the land b\- 
the earh- ancestors of the Indians, who themselves reached America 
from the Old \\ orld, probably via Bering strait (though, linguistic- 
ally, there is no final argument barring the peopling of America 
from ancient Europe), at a rather remote period. The American 
languages, as has alreadt’ been noted, are younger than the American 
Indians, and have evolved in the Xew World without an\' relation- 
ship with the tongues of the Okl World being probable or e\en 
possible (the peopling of Polynesia, e. g., occurred too late to have 
influenced the linguistics of primitice America). The only proc'ed 
connections between the Old World and the Xew World in the 
matter of languages are the American-Asiaiic relationships demon- 
strated to have existed in northwestern North America and north- 
eastern Asia. Here the net result seems to be that we must include 
the '■ Paleo-Asiatic" peoples and their languages as ■’American”, 
or at least ” Americanoid ". Their emigration from America into 
.\sia is, however, recent as compared with the original ad\'ent of 
man in the X’ew World. 


Mythology 
By Rol.and B. Dixon 

In anY" consideration of the question of the e\-idence afforded 
by mythology in respect to the "unity and probable place of origin 
of the American Indian,” It is necessary to distinguish carefully 
between race and culture. If by race we are to understand a 
group based on physical characteristics and descent, then me thology 
is a most uncertain reed upon which to lean, for, as is now generallv 
recognized, plnsical t\'pe anti culture are in no way necessarilv 
related. Alythology can thus by itself afford little etldence in 
regard to the racial unity or origin of the American Indian. If, 
on the other hand, it be a question of culture, mythology can and 
doubtless will supply evidence of great value in tracing the cultural 
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origins of the peoples of America. At the present time, however, 
the a\'ailab!e material for a thorough study of American my thology 
leaves much to be desired. For considerable portions of North 
America, to be sure, the collections of myths are fairly full and 
representative, but there still remain large areas, particularly in 
Mexico and in the north, in regard to which the information is 
very scant}'. For South America it ma\' be said that hardly a 
beginning has been made, and for a large part of the continent 
no material at all is available. 

On the basis of the evidence at hand, however, tentative con- 
clusions may be drawn. Considered in some detail as to subject 
matter, the mythology north of Mexico shows that a number of 
areas may be distinguished within each of which a more or less 
distinctive group of myths is found. These areas coincide roughly, 
as might indeed be expected, with the main general culture areas, 
such as the Northwest Coast, the Plains, the Southwest, etc. The 
limits of these myth areas, however, are generalh' much less clearly 
marked than in the case of the general culture areas, and verv 
commonh' certain myths or m\'th-incident3 have a distribution 
far wider, some extending, indeed, almost from ocean to ocean, or 
Irom the Arctic to the Gull. In man\' cases the distribution of the 
myth-incidents can be shown to hat'C followed trade or migration 
lines, and their wide di^^persal can in this way be accounted for. 

If, instead of considering the substance of the mvths, their 
general character is taken as the basis, a much wider grouping 
a[)pears, and such contrasts as that between the Eskimo fwith 
their matter-of-factness and paucit}' of animal tales) and the 
great bulk of all the tribe,s to the southward become apparent. 
Similar more general groups are such as those possessing or not 
posscN.^ing the migration type of myth, or those in which the dis- 
tinction between the mythical age and that which follows is or 
is not sharpily marked, etc. In such a more genertd aspect, the 
mythology of Alexico and Central America is contrasted with 
that to the north, owing to the jtrewalence in the former region of 
iNIc '^iah-likc m\ ths a t\'pe that e.viend", iiulix-d, farther south 
along the western sheire fif Sciuth America. 
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Even from this wider point of view, then, it would appear that 
there are several more or less well-marked types of mythology 
occurring in America. In spite of these distinctions, howet'er, 
there is nevertheless a certain similarity in character that runs 
through them all, such that they may be said, for instance as com- 
pared with African mythology, to present a general unity. Indeed, 
in the more detailed consideration of the substance of the myths 
themselves, it appears that some few incidents are to be found 
which are common both to South and Xorth America. So far, 
then, as the present material goes, a general similarity in type may 
be said to exist in American mythology, although within this broad 
uniformity a number of contrasted groups appear. 

In its relations to the mythologies of other areas, the most 
important associations are to be found with northeastern Asia. 
Here the degree of similarity is most striking, the myths of 
northeastern Asia and of northwestern America forming practi- 
cally one great group, the members of which are allied not by form 
alone, but by actual content of the myths themselves. Except 
for this area, no clear evidence of relationship has been shown. 

This Asiatic relationship must not, however, be regarded as 
furnishing evidence relating to the origin of the American Indian. 
It indicates a cultural relationship only, and far from pointing to an 
Asiatic source for the culture even, the bulk of the evidence would 
favor the theory that the similarity shown in the mythologies is 
the result of influences passing from America to Asia, and not in the 
reverse direction. Such cultural influence, moreover, belongs to a 
stage in culture far above that which must have been possessed by 
the ancestors of the present Indian at the time when they first 
came to America and belongs to a period far more recent than that 
at which the peopling of the American continent must have taken 
place. 



SOME PROBLEMS IX THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE CROW 
AND VILLAGE INDIANS 


By ROBERT H. LOWIE 

I N the course of several summers' tvork among the Crow and the 
\'ilLige Indians of the upper Missouri, under the auspices of 
the American Aluseum of Natural History, a number of in- 
teresting problems have developed, some of which may prove of 
general interest. 

The first point to which I should like to call attention is the 
possible intiuence of the Caddoan tribes in the development of 
X’orthwestern Plains culture. Students of the Omaha have recently 
informed us that the earth-lodges, and probably also the IMedicine 
Pipe ceremony, of that tribe owe their origin to the Arikara.^ It 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the earth-lodge of the 
Mandan and Hidatsa may have resulted from contact with the 
same member of the Caddoan family. As for the Medicine Pipe 
ceremony, the Crows, who share this performance with their kinsmen 
to the east, trace its introduction to the Hidatsa, while the latter 
positively assert that they themselves obtained it from the Arikara. 
In addition we have Maximilian’s statement that the Hot dance of 
the Ruhptare Mandan and of the Hidatsa had been purchased of 
the Arikara.- Here, to be sure, we must exercise some caution. 
The Hot dance described by the Prince comprised two spectacular 
fe.itures — a sort of fire-walk, and the plunging of the performers’ 
arms into hot water. The latter has been described in connection 
with the Dakota heyoka organization C while the fire-dance was 

- f It tb.hcr and LaFlesche, The Omaha Tribe, jylli Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, p 112. 

- MctNiinihan I'rinz zu Kei^e in Ja’i inutre Xuril-Anitrica in den Ja'nren 1S32 

'-'is 1S34 (,'oblenz. 1341), ii. p 144. 

= J () Dur-ey. A Mud> of Siouan i'ulK, jilh Annual Repi'rt of the Bureau of 

Ethnology , p 4C,p, 
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performed by the Arapaho/ Gros Ventres,- Cheyenned and, accord- 
ing to the present writer's informants in the held, by the Santee. 
Accordingly, it would not be justifiable to conclude that, because 
the Mandan and Hidatsa obtained their Hot dance from the Arikara, 
the latter must have originated the performance in c}uestion. 

A consideration of the older literature on the Arikara — especially 
of IMaximilian’s and Brackenridge’s notes, and of Clark’s data in 
The Indian Sign Language — might lead to the question whether the 
Arikara are to be credited with the development of the age-class 
system that characterizes Mandan and Hidatsa military societies. 
Howet'er, a series of interviews with one of the best Arikara inform- 
ants now living has convinced me that that system did not exist 
among his people, though, singly considered, the military organiza- 
tions of the Arikara reveal some analogies with the corresponding 
societies of neighboring tribes. So tar, then, as this group of 
societies is concerned, the influence of the Arikara. if exerted at all. 
must have been confined to single societies or ceremonial details. 

On the other hand, the esoteric societies of the Arikara may have 
had a deep influence on the secret medicine -bundle ('’shrine”) 
fraternities of the Mandan and Hidatsa. Unfortunateh-, we have 
very little information on this pha^e of culture lor any of the tribes 
concerned, so that the foregoing remark must be taken solely as 
hinting at a possibility. In point of nn'thology and folklore we 
are in a somewhat better position, for there is a fair collection of 
Arikara traditions by G. A, Dorsey, and the much fuller body of 
Pawnee mythology brought together by this writer would enaljle 
us to determine with some accurac\' the distinctively Caddoan 
elements. But we should have to secure much more of the folklore 
of the two neighboring tribes before pronouncing un the mutual 
influence of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara, or indeed on that 
exerted Ity the Mandan and Hidatsa ui'on each other. 

' 'llu ArHj>al.«> t-' thi Ani.i'itaK f/' Xaltm! 

XVIII, p. ig<j. 

-III., KthibUmoy lit ih. ('.'ni' \tntii- . I *1/ w'* t- <' A 

Museum of yc.r.i)d! Hi'hdy, i. p J’j'j 
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The second question I should like to discuss is of wider import. 
There can be no doubt that the Hidatsa and the Crows have sprung 
from the same stock. This conclusion is, of course, not based on a 
separation myth, though common to both tribes, but on linguistic 
considerations. Though the two languages are not mutually intelli- 
gible, ^ their relationship is very close indeed and points to a rela- 
tit'ely recent separation. From this it might be supposed that there 
is also a close cultural relationship, but this assumption is not borne 
out by the facts. Without harping on the obvious difference in 
material culture between the nomadic tipi-dwelling Crows and the 
agricultural Hidatsa living in earth-lodges, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the differences in social and religious organization. 

In social organization, to be sure, there is one significant trait 
shared by both tribes: both are divided into e.xogamous nicknamed 
clans with maternal descent. Here, however, the similarity ends. 
The seven Hidatsa clans are assembled in two moieties — the Three- 
Clans and the Four-Clans. Whether these larger units were also 
at one time exogamous, I found it impossible to determine to my 
satisfaction. The number of Crow clans is variously set at from 
thirteen to twenty-four. By most informants these clans are linked 
together so as to form six larger units, of which the exogamy is 
again doubtful. Now, there is not a single clan in the Crow list 
that corresponds in name to any one of the Hidatsa list. The fact 
that both tribes employ the nickname system for their clans is of 
no special significance in this connection, since that system occurs 
in a number of other Plains tribes. 

The differences become still clearer when we turn from social to 
religious and ceremonial organizations. Among the Hidatsa there 
were military organizations graded by age, with entrance into any 
one of them dependent on purchase. Among the Crows the corre- 
sponding societies were all coordinate, and the element of purchase 
was wholly absent. The Hidatsa permanently delegated police 
power to a single age-society; the Crow societies took turns at 

^ The majority of the fMer Hidatsa understand and speak Crow because they have 
cc>rnc m cr.ntact with Crow Indians; those Hidatsa that have not met with the Crows 
are able tw ander-rtand only fragments of Crow conversation. 
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policing the camp. Of course, the societies, considered singly, have 
many details in common, but these are also shared by other tribes 
of the Plains area. The divergent evolution of the Crows and 
Hidatsa is noticeable even in two societies peculiar to them — the 
Lumpwood and the Stone Hammer societies. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the Lumpwood society of the Crows than its 
rivalry with the Kit Fox society in war exploits and the annual 
attempts of its members to steal their rivals’ wives. These features 
did not exist among the Hidatsa. On the other hand, the Hidatsa 
Stone Hammers had the privilege of entering any lodge at night and 
stealing what food they could get, while no such liberty was granted 
to their namesakes among the Crows. 

None of the societies dealt with in the preceding paragraph can 
be regarded as having an essentially religious character, but both 
tribes had in addition a number of sacred organizations. Whether 
the series of Hidatsa women’s societies — patterned in point of 
purchase and grading on the men’s age-societies — should be classed 
under this heading, is doubtful. At all events, there is nothing at 
all parallel among the Crows. Medicine-bundle fraternities, with 
membership of each probably confined to certain definite families, 
are very conspicuous among the Hidatsa, but are also lacking 
among the Crows. The Medicine Pipe ceremony, as already noted, 
is shared by both tribes, but its occurrence among the Crows seems 
to be due to quite recent contact rather than to common possession 
before the time of separation. In either case, it is completely over- 
shadowed, among the Crows, by the series of societies privileged to 
plant and harvest the sacred tobacco. Entrance into these societies, 
by far the most sacred and prominent in the tribe, is by a formal 
adoption involving heavy expense. Though individual Hidatsa 
secured Crow tobacco bags, it is probable that no Tobacco society 
existed among the Hidatsa, and certain that if such an organization 
did exist it played a very subordinate part in ceremonial life. 
Finally, there are considerable differences between the forms of the 
Sun dance. These would probably become still clearer if the Hidat- 
sa ceremony were better known. With the Hidatsa the Sun dance 
was the performance of a medicine-bundle fraternity. Among the 
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Crows it W4S conducted by the individual owner of a doll bundle. 
The Hidatsa lodge was of the Arapaho-Blackfout type, while that 
of the Crows was tipi-shaped. A Crow erected the lodge e.vclusively 
to secure a vision that should enable him to wreak vengeance on a 
tribe that had slain his brother, or some other close relative. This 
highly specialized point of view seems to have been absent from 
the mind of the Hidatsa pledger. 

Of course, it would be strange if there were absolutely no cultural 
traces of the former relationship between Hidatsa and Crow. Even 
with our limited knowledge of Hidatsa customs it is possible to list 
some interesting points in common. Thus, the tribes coincide in 
the definition of the joking relationship, which obtains between 
sois of fellow-clansmen,' and in the modes of license permitted to 
the jokers. Dr River^ has recenih- e.vpresscd the opinion that it 
is the social structure that constitutes the most stable element of 
culture. An examination of Crow and Hidatsa institutions leads 
to the query whether it is the large framework of social life, or not 
more frequcntK- the minor social usage, such as the joking relation- 
ship, that is least likeh- to undergo change. 

The quite recent history of several tribes I have visited seems to 
point in this direction. Among the Assiniboin it is no longer possible 
to get a dear Insight into their former band (or clan?) system; but 
the parent-in-law tal:>oo persists to the present day. In 1906 the 
Lemhi Shoshoni had lost most of their ancient life, but the custom 
of the menstrual hut was in full force. That social usages of the 
type mentioned may sertx- as sign-posts of a foreign cultural type 
is indicated by the absence of the mother-in-law taboo among the 
Arikara in spite of its presence among the Hidatsa and IMandan. 
As noted altove, the influence of the Arikara on the neighboring 
tribes may have been consideralrle, and accultur,ition has certainlv 
taken place in many directions; \ct in this inconspicuous detail of 
everyday intercourse there is a sharp line of demarcation. Accord- 
ingly, it is obvious that the ethnologist must pay close attention to 
these minor social customs and must gather all related data. For 
excim[)le, in the case of sO widespread a thing as the mother-in-law 

’ A' 'to'.' 1 ')■ . >r> , nt 1' iiiAti iliH' al 
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taboo, it is necessary to inquire whether there are specific peculiari- 
ties — whether it is possible to disregard the rule after presenting 
the mother-in-law with a scalp, whether the words constituting her 
name are tabooed, whether the taboo disappears with the wife’s 
death, and so forth. It is precisely such details that may help most 
in tracing historical connections. Whether, however, this holds 
generally or not, there can be no doubt that it holds for the two 
tribes compared. The Hidatsa and the Crows do not resemble 
each other in the conspicuous facts of either material, or social, or 
religious culture; they do resemble each other in certain minor 
traits that might be easily overlooked. 

A third problem of some importance relates to the social organi- 
zation of the Crows and Hidatsa. As already explained, these tribes 
have e.xogamous clans with maternal descent. The Mandan sys- 
tem, as given by Mr Curtis,* resembles that of the Hidatsa, but, 
as that author himself observes, it is possible that the information 
nowadays secured on this subject is unduly colored by Hidatsa 
influence. In practicalh' all other Siouan tribes — certainly in all 
that could have influenced the Crow-Hidatsa sub-family in recent 
times — descent was traced through the father. Some Old World 
ethnologists might be tempted to suppose that the Crows and Hidat- 
sa, like the Biloxi and Tutelo, have preserved a primeval condition of 
female descent, while all the other members of the Siouan stock 
have progressed to patrilineal descent. Howet'er, there is probably 
no American ethnologist that would seriously discuss such an 
hypothesis. It would be more to the purpose to cast about for 
some geographically contiguous tribe of alien stock from which 
the feature in question might have been derived. Here, however, 
we are doomed to disappointment. Of the Western Algonkin, the 
Arapaho had no clans or gentes; the Gros \'entres had gentes with 
paternal descent; while among the Blackfoot the preponderance of 
evidence is to the effect that their bands were non-e.xogamous as 
such, and that descent was reckoned in the father's line. The 
nature of the Chet enne camp-circle division is a matter of dispute, 
but a direct influence from this tribe seems highly improbable. 

^ The' Xorth Anuncafi Indiafi, vol. v, p. 145 
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We are thus reduced to the Caddoan group: it might be supposed 
that the Arikara introduced the institution of maternal descent 
among their new neighbors of the upper Missouri. However, we 
find that neither the Skidi Pawnee nor the Arikara had anything like 
the Hidatsa system. The Arikara had no exogamous groups, and 
band membership was inherited in the male line ; ^ and the Skidi 
had an endogamous village grouping with male descent.- We mat' 
conclude that the system of exogamous groups with matrilineal 
descent is a Crow-Hidatsa peculiarity. At the same time we must 
remember that the resemblance between the social organization 
of these two tribes is limited to this one rather general feature. 
Indeed, the common possession of this single feature gains signifi- 
cance only through its absence in other tribes. 

An unsolved problem in the sociology of the Crows and Hidatsa 
is the function of the larger social units in which the clans are 
grouped. As stated above, I could get no evidence to show that 
the Four-Clan and Three-Clan divisions of the Hidatsa were exog- 
amous. Among the Crows the testimony of different informants 
proved contradictory, some asserting that marriage was quite 
proper within one of the larger divisions provided there was no 
\'iolation of the clan-exogamy rule, while others stated that the 
clan-groups were as exogamous as the single clans. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the question can be satisfactorily settled for the Hidatsa 
at this late day, but among the Crows an objective study of all the 
marriages that have taken place between middle-aged people now 
living, together with those of their parents, may shed light on the 
exogamous or non-e.xogamous character of these groups. The fact 
that the larger groups have no names is significant, but cannot be 
considered as more than presumptive evidence against the hypothe- 
sis of exogamy. 

Finally, a few words may be devoted to the problem of tlie 
age and military societies. The cjuestions connected with this 
subject are partly of a psychological and partly of an historical 

^ Curti?, loc. cit., pp 61, 149 

2 G A Dur>ey, Social Organization of tho Skidi ra\Mit.c, Con^^res International 
dcj A^ntruanrte:, ^'r==l^ln, ii, p. 70. 
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character. Psychologically, the principal point of interest is 
whether the ostensible gradation by age that has been found among 
the hlandan and Hidatsa is really at bottom a classification by age. 
For reasons stated at length several years ago' I regarded this as 
improbable even before visiting the tribes. Recent investigation 
in the field shows that the age grading is a by-product of the mode 
of purchase. The subjective attitude of the natives is that a man 
holds membership in every society that he has ever bought and has 
never sold. Thus a man of ninety may still belong to — or rather 
own membership in — a society purchased at twenty. In other 
words, the fundamental correlation is not between age and member- 
ship in a certain organization, but between purchase and member- 
ship. The age element enters through the custom that all age-mates 
purchased a society at the same time, which custom naturally leads 
to a more and more refined classification by age as the number of 
purchasable societies increases. 

Another question is, whether the age societies of the tribes men- 
tioned, as well as the ungraded societies of their neighbors, should 
be considered as religious organizations. For the Crows, this ques- 
tion must be unhesitatingh- answered in the negati\'e. The military 
organizations of the Crows were, apart from their military character, 
essentially social associations similar to four organizations of the 
present day, which join in the performance of the Grass dance on 
certain occasions and otherwise have the functions of clubs and 
mutual benefit brotherhoods. The Hidatsa and Mandan age 
societies had a number of religious traits; several of the regalia 
seem to have been invested with a sacred character, and there is a 
considerable proportion of origin m> ths based on supernatural 
revelation. Nevertheless — and this also applies to the correspond- 
ing ungraded societies of the .Ankara — there is a very clear distinc- 
tion between the altitude of these Indians toward all of the afore- 
mentioned organizations and their attitude toward the really esoteric 
medicine-bundle organizations. I he most conserwitive natives 
willingly discuss the militar\' s(’>cieties, while only the christianized 

‘The .-tssmiboine, AiUkropolc^ual Pep^rs of the Ameficait Museum of Xatural 
History, IV, pp. 75-9S. 
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Indians consent to speak of the more sacred organizations of the 
second class. Essentially, then, none of the military societies can 
be viewed as a full-fledged religious association. 

The age gra.ding of the Hidatsa and Mandan women 3 societies 
rests on the same principle as that of the men. Two of them, the 
Goose \A'omen and the Buffalo omen societies, are of a rather 
more religious character than any in the men's series, and had for 
their functhm the insurance of a sufficient supply of corn and buffalo 
respectively. Schurtz’s conjecture that the Arikara also had 
women’s societies is confirmed by an informant, the organizations 
bearing the names of the Goose and the River Snake. 

The historical questions that develop from a study of this sulyect 
are numerous, and cannot be readily solved except in principle. As 
I have shown in the paper referred to above, the question how and 
where the system of grading and purchase originated must be con- 
sidered apart from the development and spread of ceremonial 
activity or regalia, and mu>t abo be treated as distinct from the 
question of the tribal functions of societies. For a satisfactory 
investigation of the^e historical questions it is necessary to consider 
the societies of all the Plains tribes. Then we discover that any 
one society is best characterized as a complex of features that are 
not necessarily connected in that particular way. Certain func- 
tions, such as police acti\'ity, and certain emblems, such as a stick 
wrapped with otter skin, are ver\’ widely diffu>ed over the area, but 
they may appear in rather different combinations. Thus, the police 
functions may either devol\-e, not on any society, but on genres, as 
among the Osage; or they may be associated in turn with all of 
the military societies, a^ among the Crows; or they may be vested 
in one particular society, as among the Mandan and Hidatsa. 
Similarly, a stick wrapped with otter skin cjccurs in the Mandan 
Soldier society, the Crow Kit-Fox organization, and various societies 
of Cither tribe-. When, therefore, we find among the Mandan a 
society that has two otter-skin stick- and at the same time exerci-es 
police authority, we -hall not regard this as proof that there is 
a nece— ary connection between the-e iw(j features, but merely a- a 
secondary association. Of cour-e we must guard against the error 
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of supposing ihut all traits that are logically distinct must also 
ha\'e been historically distinct at one time. For example, no logical 
reason can be given tvhy the bearing of an otter-skin stick should 
be connected with the duty of not retreating from the enemy; but 
since these two logical elements are, as a matter of fact, always 
joined, we may reasonably assume that their union is historically 
primary'. 

The course of de\-elopment, however, has certainly been in large 
measure the result of secondary association. The fundamental fact 
is the tendency throughout the area toward forming societies of 
some sort, and the development of the several tribal systems of 
coordinating or subordinating the societies within any one tribe. 
Secondly, we have the very extensive occurrence of borrowing and 
its effect on the character of the established systems and their con- 
stituent societies. When a definite system has been established, 
there is a tendency to fit every society into it, e^•en regardless of its 
function and ceremonial character. Thus, among the Arapaho the 
fifth and sixth societies bear no resemblance to the lower organiza- 
tions of the same series. Similarly, the lower members of the 
women’s series among the Hidatsa and Mandan seem to bear no 
relation to the Goose and Buffalo societies e.xcept for the nnjde of 
purchase and the fact that each has its relative grading. That such, 
societies are linked together ma>' be regarded as a case of secondary 
association c\-en if we suppose that the single societies all originated 
among the same people. The clearest illustrations of this process, 
however, occur where we have demonstration of borrcnvlng. Thus, 
a comparison of the systems of the .Arapaho and the closely related 
Gros \ entres rewals far-reaching similarities, but there are se\ eral 
differences, among them the presence in the Gros \ entre series of a 
Fly dance, which is absent trom the .Arapaho series. This hly 
dance d(tcs occur, however, among the Blackfeet, where Prince 
Maximilian discovered it in Since the Gros A enircb are 

known to haw been in close contact with this tribe and since the 
dance has not been recordetl anywhere clse,^ the (.>ros \ entres must 

* Dr I'.n.Maul t, 11, me th.it th.- s.,;,,., h.i.i tlic .i.iiu.-, hut it, intru.liiciion i, al,i) 
due CO the Blackfeet. 
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be supposed to have adopted it from the Blackfeet, especially as the 
Fly dancers occupy exactly the same position in the two series. It 
is obvious however, that the introduction of a new society in this 
way alters the grading, and may even cause more serious displace- 
ments, of the other members of the series. In the instance just 
cited both the borrowing and the receiving tribe had a graded series. 
In other instances societies must have been borrowed by tribes with 
a graded series from tribes without the graded system, or vice versa. 
Thus, the Dog society occurs in the graded series of the Arapaho, 
Gros \’entres, Blackfeet, Hidatsa, and Mandan, and also among the 
ungraded societies of the Cheyenne and Crows. In such cases we 
must be careful to determine precisely what has been borrowed. 
For example, the Crows state that their Dog society was derived 
from the Hidatsa. Now, the Dogs formed one of the highest 
societies in the Hidatsa series, but as the Crows did not grade their 
organizations, this feature could not persist among them. Further, 
the officers of the Hidatsa Dogs might approach the meat-rack of 
the Goose Women and appropriate the best slices for themselves. 
This highly characteristic privilege likewise could not be introduced 
among the Crows, as there were no women’s organizations among 
them. More important than this feature is the mode of entrance. 
As the Hidatsa method was foreign to the Crows, the Dog society 
among them was simply entered in the same way as their other 
military societies, without formal purchase or adoption. On the 
other hand, the Hidatsa Dogs had nothing to do with police duties, 
for these were vested in their Blackmouth society. But among the 
Crows the military societies took turns at policing the tribe, and 
accordingly the Dogs sometimes acted in this capacity. Summing 
up, we may say that in the Crow tribe the Dog organization is 
indeed translated: the borrowed ceremonial elements, still summed 
up under the old name, have received a specifically Crow stamp. 

The illustration just given shows the secondary association of a 
borrowed ceremonial complex when adapted to a pre-existing tribal 
system. Single ceremonial elements, such as dewclaw rattles, may 
of course be adopted without requiring any special adaptation. 
Nevertheless, an analogous process may occur even in their case. 
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When an emblem has Ijecome the possession of one society in a 
tribe, it may be adopted by other societies. Thus, among the 
Crows two societies not merely different but antagonistic ha\e 
identically the same straight and hooked sticks wrapped with otter 
skins, and other societies share the same type of otncer's sash. 
Indeed, the origin of such a thing as a definite scheme, whether of 
purchase or anything else, becomes intelligible *as the result of 
similar patterning on a single model that may have been in the first 
place produced by some historical accident. To return to the 
single ceremonial elements, it appears that they are often very 
mobile and may become associated with all sorts of complexes. 
This applies, for example, to the custom of expressing the opposite 
of one’s meaning, which is sometimes coupled with obligatory 
foolhardiness, in other cases with a fire-dance and various ceremonial 
performances. 

A student of the societies of this area must accordingly seek to 
determine both the specific tribal peculiarities with regard to the 
organization of societies and the precise extent to which borrowing 
has taken place. It is obvious that the sum total of features char- 
acterizing any one society will often embrace some that are not 
reducible to this formula because new features may be added from 
time to time without being borrowed, and representing individual 
additions rather than tribal peculiarities. However, the merging of 
alien elements into the native comple.xes covers a very large area 
of the field, and continued investigation from this point of view 
will doubtless prove fruitful. 

American Museum of Natural History 
New York City 



ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 

Third Paper 
By G. H. PERKINS 

I N the t\vo papers preceding this - the writer has attempted to 
describe and figure many of the most characteristic objects 
that have been found and preserved in the region usually 
included in the Champlain valley. Here, as elsewhere, some ex- 
tremely valuable articles, notably those of earthenware, have been 
lost or destroyed by ignorant finders, but there has been some ad- 
\-antage in this ignorance, for, because few have understood the 
value of the strange objects which have been exposed by plow or 
spade, there has been no atte.mpt at deception in regard to them, 
and I do not think that the manufacture of " Indian relics ” has ever 
been undertaken in this region. Hence we may feel quite sure that 
all the objects in our collections from the Champlain valley are what 
they are represented to be. 

Probabh" localise of the meeting in this valley of Algonkin and 
Iroquois and the occupancy of now one site and then another by 
families of one or the other of these peoples, we find considerable 
variety in the stone and other objects found. 

Besides the specimens mentioned in the former papers there 
remain se\eral kinds which should be added to the list, or it will be 
quite incomplete. .As will be seen, some of the implements to be 
noticed are among tin- m<jsi. (.< umpicuous in our collections. 

HAMMi:R-srr)Ni.s AND ?!•> ! Li's 

Planimer or pounding stones are more abundant in this region 
than any oilier cla-.-^ of objects except those chipped from quartzite, 
although much less wddely distributed than the latter. Naturally, 
implements ti'cd in pounding would be largeh- confined to camp 
or tillage sites where ti slat' of some tluration was made. In a 

- Ar.li'rupiA.'j^' _i. n s., \c 1 . XI, 607, vA xui, p. 239. 
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region strewn by drift furnishing bowlders of all sizes and of hard 
material, these would supply the need for such implements as those 
named. Xo artificial sliaping could improve the form of many of 
the drift stones, and. while pounders were not infrequently made 
from small blocks of quartz or similar stone which were chipped or 
flaked, by far the greater number were simply the drift pebbles 
worked \ery little or not at all. They are of all sizes and weights, 
from a few ounces to several pounds. It is noticeable that while 
the flaked specimens are nearly or quite spherical, those pebbles 
used as hammers are more often oval and flattened on two sides, 
Most of these, as in other localities, are marked as hammers only, 
but conclusively such by the abrasion of the ends. 

While there would seem to be no necessity for putting work into 
an article that could be picked up ready made, we do find now and 
then specimens that are worked all over. 

PI. I, 4, 6, and pi. ii. 17. show some of tlie rudest specimens, as 
does pi. II, iS, though the last seems less rude, as the quartz pebbles 
used were very smooth and regular when taken. From these wholly 
unworked pounders we find in the same localiu' %'arious grades to 
those like pi. ii, 6. which are not only smoothed o\x-r the whole 
surface, but cupped on each side in order to insure a firmer hold. 
Few of our pounders are as small as that shown in pi. ii, 18, but 
occasionally such little specimens — only three inches long and of 
small weight — are found. Stones similar in form to that shown in 
fig. 6 are found which bear no mark of abrasion and which may 
well have ser\-ed as small mortars. W hatever their use, these 
cupped stones are always carefully made. From the simplest 
forms, like that of pi. i, 4, there may be found in our collections a 
regular series until we have the larger pounders like that shown in 
lig. 3, and the one more careltilly finished in pi. II, 13, and finally 
those grooved for the attacliment of a handle as in pi. ii, 15. 

As may be noticed, the last form is eery much like the meat 
pr)undcrs used until recently by the Dakota. I hese Indians at- 
tached a handle b\' means of a piece of rawhide, which covered the 
stick used and was carried about the groove in the stone. Evidently 
this rawhide was put on when wet and shrunk to a tight fit when 
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dr\-. It possible this may have been the ctncient method as well. 
While on the one hand the ova! or globular hanmter det'eloped into 
the pounder, like p>l. II. 15. the more cylindrical pebble like pi. ii, S, 
in w'hicii onh’ the ends are worked, developed into the carefulK’ 
V. rotight implement such as that shown by pi. I. 2. Long, cylindrical 
pebbles, such as pi. ii, S, are net common, and the long pestle wa^ 
must often made from a bit of ?lone broken from a larger piece, 
hltich labor must needs have been expended in fashioning such an 
angular fragment into ilie regular and well-rinished specimen. 

PI. 1.1,2. and pi. II, 3, 14. show examplesof our ordinary pestles 
of the better sort The material as tt ell as the size of these pestles 
varies greatly, but necessarily only hard stone could be used. The 
at'erage specimens are twelve to fifteen inches long and weigh from 
eight to ten pounds. The largest that hat'e been found exceed 
two feet in length, and weigh twenty to twenty-seven pounds. 

The pestle shown by pi. ii, ii, is of hard limestone. Two sides 
are carcfulh' smoothed, two left untouched as the prints of fossils 
show. 

PL II, I, 2, 4-7, 9. 10, are what liave been called elfigy pestles. 
They are all rounded at one end and cart ed in the likeness of animal 
heads at tlie other. It mat- be noted iliat the illustrations do not 
show the form of the head in all cases as well as might be desired. 
In the actual specimens the form of the head is often more distinct 
than in the figures given. For several reasons I am inclined to 
regard the.se as clubs rather than pestles. They are more slender 
and therefore more easily broken than the undoubted pestles; they 
are (jf softer materitil. and tliey show little sign of u.se. 

Some, as pi. ii. 4. 7, are ver\- long. That shown in fig. 4, of 
light-green mica schist, is twenty-seven inches in length and nowhere 
more than two inches in diameter. Idg. 7 is nearly as long. The 
upper end of 4 is carved to reprc--ent a head shown better in fig. . 4 . 
This is the best specimen of this sort found; but a considerable 
number of others, more or less well done, have been recoe ered. 

The ditference in fisrm, and also in other rewpects, betw een these 
Champlain t alley pestles and those from the Mississippi valley or 
farther west will be apparent to anyone familiar with the western 
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forms. Pestles are not abundant in this region, and it is remarkable 
that this is true, for, when settled at least, each Indian family must 
have needed a mortar and its related pestle for the preparation of 
their daily food. When the size and durability of such implements 
as these are considered, it seems almost certain that if they really 
were as common as might be expected, many more of them would 
be found. 

Among those specimens that at first sight appear to be allied 
with hammers are some forms not very common, but still not 
especially rare, which are very puzzling. 

PI. I, 5, 7, are of this sort. The specimen shown in fig. 5 is 
much more carefully made than is usual in hammers. The illustra- 
tion does not show fully the difference between such an object and 
that shown in fig. 6, but the smaller specimen is much more 
elaborately shaped and its surface is smoothed on every part. As 
in the case of fig. 5, these finer objects are smaller than the ham- 
mers. The upper and lower surfaces may be cupped, though not 
deeply, or flat, and the edges are evenly beveled, as is not too well 
shown in fig. 5, so that there is a sharp ridge about the middle. 
It seems more probable that these specimens were more closely 
allied to the discoidal or chungkc stones than to hammers; that is, 
they were for use in playing games. 

More problematical is the specimen shown in fig. 7 of pi. i. 
Stones of this sort occur of various sizes: some are quite large, few 
smaller than fig. 7, which exceeds three inches in its long diameter, 
being shown about half its full size. Some of these are quite rude, 
others, as in the figure, are more or less smoothed over the entire 
surface. The material is usually hard and gritty, and the hollow is 
of the form seen in the figure. 

It would seem most likely that such stones were used in sharpen- 
ing bone awls, or some such instruments, or at first in shaping the 
points. 

boiling stones 

Stones precisely like the hammer-stones in form are frequently 
found in the same localities, that is about any camp site. Ob- 
viously, the same drift pebbles were selected for use as hammers or 
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to be heated and put into pots of water in order to cook whatever 
might be needed. As was shown in the first of these articles, nearly 
all the vessels used by the aborigines were of earthenware, and these 
were for the greater part too fragile to endure long suspension over 
the camp-fire. As is well known, cooking was accomplished in such 
pots, without placing them over the fire, by putting hot stones into 
the water they contained. The abraded ends mark the hammer, 
and the reddened and cracked surface marks the boiling stone. 
None of these are as large as the largest pounders, and they are 
more uniform in size. Of course similar stones that chanced to be 
about the fire would show the same signs, though nor used. 

MORTARS 

.■\s has been intimated in speaking of pestles, mortars are not 
at all abundant in the Champlain valley. This is difficult to ex- 
plain, for if any of the implements and utensils of the aborigines 
were to endure and be easily found in later times, none would appear 
to be so likely to e.xist intact to the present time as these. Never- 
theless, I have seen not more than a dozen or so. Some of the 
larger mortars, either whole or broken, were used in building stone 
■walls as any suitably sized stones tvould be used, but this can 
account for only a small number. 

PI. in shows three of the best of our mortars. As in case of 
the-sc, each specimen is in some respects unlike any others. Of the 
three figures, i and 3 are shown about one-fifth full size, and fig. 
2 one-ninth. The latter is one of the largest that has been found 
here. All exhibit the result of much labor, not merely in the exca- 
vation but also in shaping and smoothing the whole surface. 

Pig. I <jf the plate was made from a small bowlder of reildish 
granite that was found in the drift. Whether its form is as found, 
or more or le-s hammered to its present shape, cannot be determined 
with certainty, but in poriirms of its surface it has evidently been 
rubbed artificially and the entire surface is smooth as if water- 
worn: but of course this would be the case in an\' drift rock. The 
cavit\' 'hown i'- eery well shaped; it is fi\'e inches in diameter and 
two and a half deep. (Jn the oppodte side of the stone is a similar 
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cavity, but somewhat larger than that shown. What particular 
advantage there was in having a hollow on both sides of the stone, 
when only one could be used at a time, is not evident. -Another 
noticeable feature is seen in the small cup-like cavity on each side 
of the large one. Stones like that seen in fig. 9, in which there is 
only one small cavity, are not uncommon. To these reference 
will be made later. 

Fig. 2 shows one of our largest mortars. It was shaped from 
a large piece of flat stone, as seen in the figure. The material 
is gray quartzite; the greatest length of the object is 27 inches, 
width 17, and thickness 4 to 5j'i. The unusual form of the exca- 
vation makes this mortar a connecting link between the regu- 
lar mortar and the flat metate. This cavity is 15 X 10 inches, and 
where deepest it is 4 inches. The weight approximates fifty pounds. 

In fig. 3 is shown another form, fashioned from a large piece 
of greenish sandstone, much like that from which ordinary grind- 
stones are made. As the figure shows, the cavity is deep and regu- 
lar, and has no bottom. Apparenth' after the side shown was 
finished, some one, either carelessly or because the stone was 
turned down on the side seen, began to make a cavity on the opposite 
side, breaking through into that already made. The .surface has 
been rubbed and somewhat shaped. This mortar is 14 inches 
long and 9 inches wide. The greatest thickness is 3^2 inches. 
The cavity seen is 5 iitchcs in diameter. A small depression 
at the left of the large cavity will be noticed. In this specimen, 
besides the shallow excavation on the side not shown, which 
broke into the completed one, there is another at the left end of 
the mass, which, though not very deep, has about the same 
diameter as that shown. 

Stones or bits of ledges, which bear only small ca\aries like 
those at the sides of the larger ones, or the ca\dty shown in the 
small stone in pi. iii, fig. 9, are not uncommon. Sometimes a 
flattish piece of stone, five or six inches in diameter, has only one, 
or it may be two or three, of these little cups or caeaties an inch 
or so acr(_)ss anti usually Intt a fraction of an inch deep. 
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SINKERS 

PI. Ill, figs. 7, 8, show two examples of objects common in 
certain localities, but not widely distributed. They occur near 
lakes or large ponds, but nowhere else. The usual supposition 
that they were used for sinkers attached to nets or large lines 
seems most probable. They are generally merely flat bits of 
stone or flat pebbles notched on each side, but with little other 
evidence of having been worked. They are three or four inches 
long. Occasionally is found one of these sinkers that is more care- 
fully made and is smoothed over the whole surface, 

SINEW STONES 

PI. Ill, 4, 5, 6, illustrate peculiar grooved stones such as those 
which in other localities have been called ‘’sinew stones,’’ designed 
for use in preparing cord from sinews of animals. They are of 
hard, compact material, and are generally well made, though 
there is no attempt at ornament. All of our specimens are flat 
and at one end always rounded, as seen in the figures. Such 
objects are not t'ery uncommon in the Champlain valley. 

OBJECTS OF SLATE 

In the first of this series of articles slate knives and points are 
mentioned, and four of them are figured on one of the plates. At 
that time there was no intention of considering these implements 
further, or the whole matter would have been left for the present 
paper, so that all might have been considered together. On 
looking over our collections, so many of these slate knives, etc., 
have been noticed that it seems worth while to give them more 
extended notice. The specimens first figured ^ are similar but not 
the same as those shown on pi. iv and v. 

\\ hile these slate knives are by no means confined to the Cham- 
plain valley, but are found north in Canada, west in New York, 
and, rarely, in Maine, they are yet among our most characteristic 
specimens, and are probably more abundant and varied here than 
elsewhere. \Mth some exceptions these implements are always 

- A 77 ie?ican A?ilhropolo£ist, x. s., vol. xi, pi. xxix. 
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halted, often barbed, and usually notched along each side of tlie 
shank or haft. The hgures on pis. iv and v illustrate a fairly 
full series of the difterent forms that have been found. They are 
almost always regular in shape and smoothh' finished. The 
variously colored slate — red, purple, or drab — from which they 
are made is found abundantly in place in western Vermont and 
adjacent parts of New York, and is also not infreciuently found in 
the drift along the shore of Lake Champlain, liaving been carried 
northward by the ice and currents of the lake. 

There have been found a few specimens that seem to have been 
only partly completed, and thus show that the bit of stone, ordi- 
nary roofing slate, was chipped into some semblance of the desired 
form and then rubbed with sand until smooth and in some cases 
polished. Lsually the work was very well done; indeed none of 
the ordinary implements are so nicely shaped and smoothed as 
these. The edges are usually sharp; but in some specimens they 
are rounded, and apparently were ne\-er fitted for cutting. 

The resemblance of these objects to some of the Eskimo knives 
has long since been noticed by various authors. Indeed, some 
have found sufficient similarity to suggest the idea that at some 
time there was an Eskimo migration or at least a visit to this region. 
Few will, I think, find convincing evidence of this in the presence of 
these slate knives. 

It seems ditficult to understand how many of these objects 
could have been ser^■iceable as knives, though the form suggests 
this implement, for the material is too soft and fragile to endure 
hard use. Most of the specimens shown half-size on pi. iv are 
strong enough to hare served as knives. The notched --tems 
mentioned above can be readily seen in figs. 7, 8, and 9, and less 
distinctly in some of the others. As shown, some of the notches 
are large and few, others smaller and more numerous. Occasionally, 
as in fig. 3, the stem is not notched, but this is e.xceptional. 

On pi. V, 1-7 (shown one-third size) are illustrated our largest 
examples of this kind. Such implements as that represented in 
fig. 2 of this plate mav well have served as skin-dressers or for 
use in making potterry but, like most of the rest, they are not hard 
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enough for wood-working, and still less for working stone. The 
specimen shown in fig. 4 is one of the most perfectly finished that 
has been found; it is not only regular in shape, but finely polished. 
It is eight inches long and nowhere more than an inch wide. It 
has no haft, nor does it show any sign of use. The material is 
light-green slate. iNIore slender is the specimen shown in fig. 
5, which has suffered from exposure, but was probably as well 
finidied originally as that illu-'trated in fig. 4. It is nine inches 
long, and at the widest part an inch and a half, though most of the 
blade is narrow. It is quite thin, and certainly could not have 
endured other than careful usage. As seen, there is a small haft, 
not very deeply ntatched, along the sides. Both of these objects 
may possibly be regarded as daggers, but it is not probable that 
either could have been used more than once. The implement 
shown in fig. 8 is peculiar, not only in the absence of a stem, but 
in the smoothlv rounded lower edge. This, as well as fig. 9, is 
one-half size. 

The specimen shown in fig. 6 is the only one of its kind that 
I have seen The original form of the upper end is doubtful, as 
it is broken, but apparently it was pointed. It is figured more 
nearly full-si;<e than the other specimens, being 3^2 inches long 
and 3^2 wirle. C)! course when complete it was somewhat 
longer — about 5 inches long. I should judge. The material is a 
light drab slate. 

L'M%Lk>ITV OF \'i;kmont 

Vr.RMuNT 










LUCAYAX REMAINS OX THE CAICOS ISLANDS 


By TIILODOOR DE BODY 
lNiR<_>urcriox 

T he Caicos islands, originally a part of the Bahamas and 
got'crned from Nassau, but now ha\ing a more independent 
system of goeernmenT under the supervision of the Governor 
of Jamaica, consist of a group of islands situated about lat. 22^-21° 
N. and long. 71"^ 3o'-72^ 30' \V. ssee map, tig. i).- The islands are 
formed of the soft coral limestone common to these region^, and 
consist of four large cays, four or five of medium size, and a great 
number of smaller ones ranging in size from one hundred square feet 
to a mile square. With the exception of the Seal ca\-s, bordering the 
Caicos Bank on the south side, and French cay on the western limit 
of the bank, I have Iveen able to find conclusi\'e evidence of pre- 
Columbian habitation on a majority of the islands: some of the 
smaller cays of cour.se not being included in this general statement. 

Outside of a settlement called Kew. on Grand Caicos, where 
one can rind trees (tamarind and madeiral up to about rifteen inches 
in diameter, the vegetation on the Caicos islands is extremely small. 
The coppices never exceed ten feet, and usually are not more than 
six feet high, and, as throughout the Bahamas, cacti form the 
prevailing undergrowth. Ut this latter variety of the Caicos flora 
I have occasion to speak feclingh’, as one day, while about to pick up 
a fragment of Lucayan pottery, I fell into a “prickly pear” and 
it took me the better part of a day to extract the spines. The negro 
inhabitants grow a little corn on their clearings, and this, together 
with sweet p(natoes and earns, altords their principal lo(jd supphe 
Need I sav that the desiiuitiun, want, and s<iu.dor on '-ome of the 
islands are beyond imagination.-' 

In spite of the povert\' riowada\'s. one can still see the remains 

^ Geographically speaking, the Caicos and the Turk- inlands arc aUtars imiuded 
in llu Baluinids. 
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of former greatness in many places. Before the liberation of the 
slat es throughout the British West Indies in, I beliet e, 1S38, several 
large and rich cotton plantations were in existence on these islands. 
From all accounts (and a negro has a very good memory when it 
comes to traditions that are handed down to him by his father or 



grandfather) some of the plantations on Grand Caicos had as many 
as seven hundred slaves, and I have seen slave quarters, built of 
solid stone masonry, that could accommodate fully half this number. 
As mention will be made of the plantations more than once in these 
pages, I shall not now enlarge on the subject. 
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At one time the northern side of the Caicos group was a favorite 
resort for pirates and freebooters. Evidence is not wanting that the 
various inlets dividing the cays were much deeper in those days, 
allowing a vessel of twelve-foot draft to pass through them, the 
small creeks making excellent drydocks in which to overhaul and 
calk the piratical craft. On the former McIntosh plantation at 
Bellevue, on Grand Caicos, I came across some fortified terraces 
overloriking the Lorimer inlet, which, report said, .served the purpose 
of defending the planters in case a landing was planned by the 
dreaded pirates. One can talk to a Caicos negro for hardly half an 
hour without hearing some reference made to buried treasure, of 
which the blacks always seem to know the whereabouts, but which 
they never attempt to excavate. 

A few words may not be amiss about the Caicos Bank. The 
boundaries of the islands on the bank side, as shown on the charts, 
are e.xtremely inaccurate, only the general outline of the group 
being given the true position. This probably is owing to the lack 
of deep water on the bank proper, which makes it of no interest 
to the mariner. Inter-island navigation is extremely puzzling, 
and should never be attempted without the guidance of some 
competent local pilot: at that, it is not safe to sail by night, as 
the Caicos Bank has many dangerous shoals which cannot be ob- 
served until one is almost on top of them. In going from cay to cay 
on the northern side (if one has a staunch craftl it is far better to 
stand outside the reef in good weather, as this does away with the 
possibility of grounding one's vessel in shoal water and having to 
wait eight hours for the tide to get released. 

Plug tobacco (purchased at the stores on South Caicos') will be 
found an excellent medium tor purcha^e and barter throughout the 
cays. I have been able to purchase foodstuffs, curios, the services 
of laborers and guides, etc., far better with a few plugs of tobacco 
and some pennies, than I could have done with money of large de- 
nomination. 

The Ancient Inh.xbit.vnts 

When Columbus first set foot within the Xew World, it was upon 
one of the Bahama islands, called Guanahane by the natives whom 
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he found there. This island Columbus named San Salvador, and it 
is still known by this name and also by the name W’atlings island 
on British charts. Columbus afterward proceeded to Little and 
Large Extima, and on all these visits his accounts of the natives (or 
Indians as he called them) are the same. Although these people, 
from all accounts, called themselves Ciboneys. they later received 
the name " Lticayans,’’ and, as they are generally thus designated, 
I shall employ the same term. 

From the accounts Columbus gave, the Lucayans appeared to 
be a gentle, peaceable race, unskilled in warfare, possessing no 
offensive weapons, and of an extremely tractable disposition. They 
treated Columbus and his followers with the utmost respect and 
deference, showed as much hospitality as they were able, and did 
their utmost to welcome the “visitors from Heaven," as they 
fondly imagined the white men to be. 

It is et'ident that the Lucayans were mostly agriculturists. 
Acosta, in his history of the Indies, mentions the fact that the 
Lucayans made cassava bread from both the poisonous and the 
non-poisonous variety of the yucca, which were cultivated in the 
fields; and this bread, together with iguanas, fish, and fruit, formed 
their principal diet. Whether or not in those days large animals 
e.xisted on these islands is a matter for conjecture : the fact remains 
that, outside of cattle, swine, horses, and donkeys which have been 
introduced on the Bahamas by white men, no indigenous mammals 
now exist, and did not exist in pre-Columbian times, with the 
exception of a species of dog that never barked and a kind of 
coney, or rabbit, called utia by the nati\-es. And still, I have 
found more than one vertebra of some large mammal amongst 
Lucacan material in caw'-, and also the fang of a boar, which 
probably had been used for incising pottery, of which mention will 
be made later. Now, whether or not these bones were brought by 
the Lucayans from other regions to the Bahamas is a problem I can 
not suh e. Outride of the cultivation of \ ucca aiul fruit, the nati\'es 
abo must hat e grown cotton, as is evident from the fact that Colum- 
bus in his diary mentions their bringing balls of cotton for barter 
and that this seemed to be their most valued possession. Also 
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they made their "hamackas” (hammocks) of cotton, and it would 
seem that for this latter invention alone the Lucayans have a claim 
on posterity. 

It was erroneously supposed by Columbus that the Lucayans 
made a practice of anthropophagy, because, on exploring the huts in 
which the natives lived, his sailors found dried human remains, 
such as arms and legs. It was later proved that these were kept 
from reverential motives and belonged to the ancestors of the 
occupant of the hut. 

The Lucayans were a very cleanly people, taking a swim after 
each meal, which practice apparently did not produce any ill effect. 
Also their houses were kept in a remarkable state of cleanliness. 

From the skeletal remains that have been found in various 
parts of the Bahamas, it appears that the Lucayans were of normal 
height and development, excepting the skull, which, like that of the 
Flathead Indians of our Northwest, the Aymara of Lake Titicaca, 
and some other tribes, was artificially flattened in infancy, giving the 
forehead a very broad appearance. Columbus notes this peculiarity 
in his diary, and I have observed that this sloping forehead is 
depicted on the small heads belonging to the rims of earthenware 
bowls which I have found. Columbus also makes special mention 
of the handsome appearance of both the men and the women : their 
skin was copper-colored and their features were extremely regular. 
The Lucayans were wont to go about naked, the men wearing a 
headdress of feathers, and some of the women occasionally wearing 
a small mantle of cotton fiber. It also seemed to be customary for 
the men to paint their faces to a slight e.xtent. 

The dwellings were constructed of branches of trees and inter- 
wo\'en palm leaves, and were built upon some sort of foundation 
made of coral rock. I have found many of these foundations on 
the islands. The earth with which they must have been covered has 
of course disappeared, but I could still find the fragments of pottery 
and other utensils in great abundance among the stones. 

The Lucayans were governed by caciques, who, it seems, were 
elected by the different tribes, a person being chosen who was 
exceptionally proficient in feats of strength and endurance. Al- 
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though this office tvas not hereditary, the cacique frequently 
managed to secure the election of one of his sons when he himself 
became too old to hold office. While monogamy was practised 
bv the Lucayans and their standard of morality was of a fairly 
high order, the cacique as a rule had several wives, probably owing 
to his position in the tribe. In this case, however, one of his wives 
was the principal, and the others appear to have been her helpers 
more than anything else. 

W hile it is difficult to state exactly what form of religion the 
Lucac'an' had, I believe it may safely be assumed that it was 
the same as that of the other Arawak tribes, some of which still 
survive in British Guiana. These tribes believe in good and bad 
spirits: the latter, called kenainias. being responsible for all evil 
influence, which the pcainuin, the tribal priest and medicine-man, 
was instrumental in warding off. The Arawak also believe in a 
soul, which, they explain, flies away at the time of death, for then 
they can no longer see the reflection of a person in the pupil of 
the eye. The zemes were inferior deities, acting as messengers for 
the priests to the omnipotent being inhabiting the sky, in which 
the natives firmly Ijclieved. The caciques kept images of these 
zenies in their huts, and it was no unusual thing for the Lucayans 
to paint representations of these inferior deities on their bodies at 
certain festivals. 

From the fragments of potterc- which 1 have found, the Lucayans 
must have reached a high degree of proficiency in the ceramic 
art. Karl von den Steinen, the eminent German ethnologist, 
classes the Arawak tribes under the heading "potter-tribes,” 
and this name is particularly appropriate to the Lucayans. 
Although none of the pottery that I have found is glazed, and none 
of it is ornamented with coloring, in general outline (and I can 
only conjecture the shapes, as I was not able to find other than 
fragmentary pieccr.) it must have been especially graceful, and the 
small heads, fa'^tened to the rims of the e'CsseK and probaldy serving 
as handles, show a clearness of outline and detail that compares 
favorably with more modern objects of art. Mention of these 
pottery fragments will be made later, and some of the illustrations 
gi\'e examples of inci'Cd and impre-.-,ed ornameiuatlon. 
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In addition to their high development in ceramics, the imple- 
ments of the Lucayan people show graceful outlines, some of the 
jadeite chisels particularly being extremely symmetrical in shape. 
As builders of canoes, also, the Lucayans had few equals: some of 
these craft seated as many as a hundred people, and the fact that 
long trips were made in them proves conclusively that they were 
seaworthy. Another example of the artistic ability of this people 
is found in the carved stools of quadruped form used by the 
caciques, one of which is to be found in the United States National 
iSIuseum at Washington. Navarrete makes mention of these in 
his Primer Yiage de Colon. 

I have found a great deal of evidence that the Lucayans inhab- 
ited many of the caves with which the Bahamas abound. I am 
inclined to believe that these caves were used primarily as places 
of worship and secondarily as shelters during hurricanes, and that 
it was not until the persecution by the Spaniaids commenced that 
the Lucayans began to employ them as permanent abodes. Fre- 
quently the mouths of these caves are very hard to find, owing to 
the dense undergrowth, consequently they would make ideal 
places of refuge. 

It is estimated that when Columbus discovered the Bahamas, 
the Lucayans numbered about forty thousand souls. Is it not 
shameful to contemplate that, a quarter of a century after these 
people first made the white visitors welcome to their islands, 
not one of them was left to speak of the change the Spanish rule 
had made in their former peaceful existence? Before dwelling 
on their extermination by the Spaniards, a few words will not be 
amiss regarding the origin of the Lucayans. 

The Arawak previously mentioned are generally supposed to 
have come from the Matto Grosso region in the interior of Brazil. 
It is from this people that the Lucayans originated, after the 
parent group had migrated from Alatto Grosso to the interior and 
the coast of British Guiana. While it is impossible to make any 
positive statement, I imagine that it was due to the constant 
persecution which the peaceful Arawak had to endure from the 
warlike Caribs that some of the tribes detached themselves and 
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gradualh’ settled farther north on the Greater and the Lesser 
Antilles.* And even here it seems that the\- were not safe from 
oppression hy the Caribs. but were forced to journey farther and 
farther northward until some of the tribes finally settled on the 
Bahama islands.- The.se then were afterward known as the 
Luratans. It is hardly to be believed that this occupancy had 
been of hui” durati(.>n, for wc find that at this time the Caribs 
were alreadt’ taking pcissessiun of Haiti and waging fierce war on 
the Arawak tribes living on that island. What conclusion can be 
more obedous than that the Caribs soon would have crossed over 
to the more northerly islands in their canoes and ha\'e commenced 
the extermination of the Lucayans that was afterward completed 
biy the Spaniards? And from the fact that the island of Haiti is 
far richer, more fertile, and better watered than the Bahamas, I 
believe that the Lucayans settled on the Bahamas only after the 
Caribs came to Haiti, which e\ent can have been but a short time 
before the discovery by Columbus. 

How the inhabitants fared after the Spaniards took possession 
of the West Indies is a matter of general knowledge. At first 
forced to pay a tribute or tax, afterward made to serve as laborers 
for a certain time, and finally kept in absolute bondage, a people 
accustomed to spend the greater part of their time in hammocks and 
working only when it was necessary to cultivate their scanty crops, 
would, as a matter of course, become speedily exterminated under 
the stern Spanish rule. The bondage was called the encotnienda, 
■' protection,” which ga\e a certain number of laborers to each of 
the Spanish land owners for the cultivation of crops and the work- 
ing of mines. Considering the average character of the outlaws 
who went to the New World, it cannot be wondered that this system 
was a source of abuses, and that the natives, living on the reparti- 
rnientos, or allotments, granted to the followers of Columbus, 

* The contemporary historians of the Columbian era inform us of the discovery 
of some islands in the West Indies on which the men and the women spoke different 
languages. The explanation is ^imple. The Caribs, having conquered the peaceful 
Arawak. killed tlie men and kept the v.omen captives. This would account fur 
the two languages spoken 

- It 1= now known that some tif the Arawak tribes not only na\igatecl far north 
a:= the Bahamas, but e\en lan'itfl and '=:ettled m I- lurida. 
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Yvere made to tvork beyond the limits of their endurance. The 
Arawak tribes at the best were not long-lived: Im Thurn states^ 
that he never came across an Arawak exceeding forty years of age. 
The speedy extermination of these people, when made to do unusual 
work and to suffer the hardships of the Spanish rule in the West 
Indies, was therefore a foregone conclusion. Cases arc noted in 
historical records in which a landowner was a'signed three hundred 
laborers, of whom, after three months, only thirty were ali\e. 

Naturally these practices soon made the Lucayans change their 
minds about the “visitors from Heaven.” Ac first, whenever they 
saw a Spanish vessel anchor off their island, they would joyfully 
board the craft, carrying such humble presents as they were able 
to give, and receive in return hawk-belH and toys, which to them 
seemed the most wonderful celestial gifts. But when the Spaniards 
began to go ashore on some of these expeditions, and to capture the 
men and carry them off to work in the mines of Haiti, it was nor 
long before the Lucayans dreaded the approach of a Spanish vessel 
and hastened to hide themsehes in the caves and underbrush. 
Even here the natives were not sale, for, tracked by bh.xtdhounds, 
they were easily captured and carried off, as they had always been 
peaceful and were not able to offer the slightest resistance. 

This, then, is the brief history of the extermination of the 
Lucayans; the men captured and carried oft' to work in the mines 
and die a miserable death; the women left widowed with no men to 
propagate the race. There is little wonder that after a quarter of 
a century the Lucayans were extinct. 

Rksults of the Explor-\tiO-\ 

ISL-A-MJ OF FROVIDENCI.XLES 

Juba Point . — Near a cape on the southern coast of Providen- 
ciales, called Juba Point, are two caves which, according to the 
report of my guide and that of the other inhabitants of a small 
settlement called Kingston, had never before been entered by a 
white man, except on one occasion, t\hen a guano prospector had 

^ Amoyig the Indnins of Guiana, I-ontii'n. iS>3 
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looked into them but had failed to find sufficient guano to make the 
working of the caves profitable. This was about the year 1S80, 
since which time the caves had not been entered, as the at erage 
negro is too superstitious to enter a cave at all, unless accompanied 
by a white man. 

Both the Juba Point caves in all probability lead to a large 
“ocean-hole,” an enormous cavity in the coral rock communicating 
subterraneouslv with the sea. In this instance the hole was about 
three miles inland. Usually these holes contain fresh water which 



Fig 4 — Pottery fragments. 


rises and falls with the tides. The hole mentioned is fully too 
feet in diameter and about 50 feet deep, while the caves are 
situated within 200 feet of it. 

The mouth of the first cave is about three feet in diameter; 
the shaft of the cave, ten feet in length, slopes downward at an 
angle of about 45 degrees and leads into a long chamber, which in 
turn branches off into two or three smaller ones of no importance. 
There was some guano in this cave, but careful exploration showed 
no signs of prehistoric habitation; this was not surprising, however, 
as access to the main chamber of the cave could be gained only 
by means of a rope. 

There is a small mound outside the mouth of this caw, on which 
I found a small fragment of incised pottery ffig, 2. e). 
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The second cave has a larger mouth, about ten feet in diameter, 
a very gradually dowmvard-sloping shaft fully seven feet wide, 
leading into a large 
main chamber with 
two branches, in all 
probability c o m m u- 
nicating with the 
ocean-hole. This 
main chamber is read- 
ily accessible, but 
unfortunately a great 
deal of limestone had 
fallen from the roof 
of the cave and had 
covered the floor. 

There can be no doubt, however, that this cave was once inhabited, 
as excavation produced several pieces of charred wood, a few turtle 
and other bones, some fragments of pottery, and a small jadeite 
hatchet (fig. 3, c). This implement was found, together with 
some burned wood and two or three conch-shells, beneath about 
eighteen inches of cave-earth. The majority of the potsherds were 

of plain ware, but three fragments 
show ornamentation by incision. One 
was part of the rim of a large bowl 
of light reddish-brown clay, decorated 
with simple straight lines; fig. 4 shows 
a similar fragment, of dark-brown 
clay, with straight line incisions and 
circular impressions; while the third 
was a fragment of a vessel of dark- 
gray clay, ornamented with circular impressions. Like the orher 
material found, these sherds, as well as several unornamented ones, 
were found beneath earth and pieces of limestone coral. 

Harbour Bluff . — West Harbour bluff is a cape on the south- 
western point of Providenciales. and an open cave is found on the 
western side of the bluff. This cave is practically open, with two 



Fig, 4. — Fragment uf incised 
pottery. 
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small protected chambers under the rock. A stretch of beach 
about twenty feet long leads from the cave to the sea. I found 
many conch-shells grown in the rocks between the cave and the 
beach, and this in itself is a sign of Lucayan occupancy. One can 
always tell a conch-shell opened by a Lucayan, from a more modern 
one opened by a negro, as the opening by means of which the conch 
is extracted from the shell is of a different shape and in a different 
location in the two cases. 

The bottom of one of the two chambers in this cave was covered 
with "cave -earth,” and, as throughout these pages mention will 
be made of this substance, it may be well to explain what it is. 
Throughout the Bahama islands are a great many coral limestone 
caves, and in the majority of these is found a species of earth, 
varying from light gray to dark brown in color, rich in phosphoric 
acid but containing practically no ammonia. Although this cave- 
earth is generally spoken of as “guano,” from the fact that it con- 
tains such a small amount of ammonia it is hardly conceivable that 
the substance really is excrement, although the natives would have 
one believe that the bats (of which usually there is a great abundance 
in the caves) are responsible for the deposits. The cave-earth is 
deposited on the floor of the caves and in places exceeds four feet 
in depth. 

I commenced e.xcavation in the small chamber, the floor of 
which was covered with this cave-earth. This was in a rather deep 
layer, and the material found was practically at the bottom on 
ground rock. The following objects were found: 

Several bones and bone implements, among which were a hoe 
fashioned out of a turtle-bone: three awls; one or two smaller, 
pointed bones probably used for ornamenting pottery, and the fang 
of a boar, probably employed for the same purpose. I also found 
about ten sherds of unornamented pottery, and three decorated 
fragments. Fig. 2, d, shows a sherd of brown clay with inci.sed and 
impressed circular ornamentation. Fragment b of the same illustra- 
tion is a part of the rim of a bowl of dark-brown ware and is decorated 
with incised straight lines. The third incised sherd is too small to 
be of special interest. 
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In addition to tlies-e fragment?. I found a small head ' hg. 5, a) 
which e\-identiy had been part of a bowl. It is of light-brown clac', 
and it is note worth}' that the sloping Lucayan forehead is ciearlv 
indicated. I ha\'e noticed this peculiarity in all the other heads I 
have been able to hnd. 

Indian Hill [Malcoin: Roads '. — From reoorts s:i\'en me, I 
have every reason to believe that one co'uld hnd a great deal of 
Lucayan material in the vicinity of the "Indian Hill" near the 
IMalcolnn Roads on the western coast of Providenciales. At the 
time I had no opportunity of going there, but as the Caicos negro 



Fu. 5 — Pottery htaas. 


is too Stupid to invent stories of the hnding of potter}', etc., I can 
see no reason why these reports are nut to be beliec ed. 

Blue Hills . — As in the case of "Indian Hill," I was told of the 
hnding of stone implements, or " iluinderholts' as the negroes call 
them, in the neighborhood of a colored settlement called Blue Hills, 
on the northern coast of Providenciales. 

THE AMBERGRIS CAYS 

Amher'^ris Cay . — As at Juba Point on Providenciales, there is a 
large ocean-hole about a mile inland from the southern coast of 
Ambergris cav, and about six small caves from which underground 
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passages lead to the hole. These passages, however, are closed, 
and the onlv trace of Lucayan habitation that I could find was a 
conch-shell in the mouth of one of the caves. It is strange that no 
other traces on the entire island (which is about four miles long and 
three miles wide) could be found, as it is fairly fertile, has a good 
beach on the southern and eastern coasts, and would seem to be 
directlv in the track of inter-island navigation. The caves are all 
small and difficult of access. I could find no mounds on the island, 
neither on the hills nor on the salina flats. 

Little Ambergris Cay . — A small sandy cay with excellent well- 
water and quite a large cocoanut grove, but no traces of previous 
habitation. 

Fish Cays . — Three small rocky cays over which the sea breaks 
continually in bad weather. Landing here was no easy matter, 
and had to be given up after one or two atte.mpts, as the sea was 
running too high. It seems to me doubtful, however, whether or 
not I should have found any evidence of aboriginal occupancy, as 
even in calm weather landing must have been difficult. 

NORTH CAICOS ISLAND 

Sandy Point . — Sandy Point is on the northwestern coast of 
North Caicos, between Parrot cay and St Mary cays. On the old 
St James property (which a hundred years ago 
must have been a splendid cotton plantation 
and on which one may still see the ruins of a 
magnificent house and driveway) I found one 
cave with two mouths, both of which lead into 
the main chamber. Here I found the usual de- 
posit of cave-earth on the floor, and on excavat- 
ing in one or two places, directly under a spot 
where the roof of the cave was smoked as if 
cooking had been done thereat one time, I found 
one or two bones (presumably of a large green 
handle^ ^ turtle), one sherd of incised pottery, five or six 

sherds of unornamented pottery, one brown flint 
hatchet-head, and one highly polished black flint chisel with cut- 
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ting-edg^e. This chisel is one of the most symnierrical and beautiful 
prehistoric stone implements known to me. The pottery fragment 
is part t)f a reddish-brown clay bowl with one of the lugs, or handles, 
attached . 

It is to be regretted that on the Caicos islands, owing to the 
climatic conditions and to the rocky soil, pottery and other pre- 
historic objects hace so slender a chance of being preserved in their 
entirety. 

Pumpkin Blujf . — This bluff lies between Sandy Point and the 
mouth of Bottle creek (of which mention will be made later) on the 
north coast of North Caicos. Some 50 yards due east of the bluff 



Fig. 7. — Fragment of Lucayan bowl. 


proper is a cave with a single chamber, where I succeeded in finding 
an exceptionally fine fragment of a bowl of light-brown clay. The 
diameter of this vessel was about ten inches, and the bowl cannot 
have been more than one inch high (fig. 7). The forehead of the 
small head, as usual, has a perceptible slope. 1 also found the 
usual turtle and other bones, and a few unornamented pottery 
fragments. All this material, as usual, was covered with a heavy 
deposit of cave-earth. The rest of the cave had been filled with a 
considerable amount of sea-sand which must have washed in during 
northern storms. 

Whitby . — This settlement derives its name from the old planta- 
tion in the vicinity, the ruins of which may still be seen. I could 
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find no trace here of Lucayan occupancy, although I heard after- 
ward that some of the natives knew of a field in the neighborhood 
where potsherds had been found. I had no time then to return, 
but succeeded in obtaining a fairly good specimen of Indian imple- 



Fig. 8. — Clearing at "Mountain”. 


ment, made of jadeite and quite well polished. Whitby lies about 
a quarter of a mile inland and one mile east of Pumpkin Bluff. 

Bottle Creek . — Bottle creek is a sea inlet dividing North Caicos 
from Grand Caicos. The creek proper has several settlements on it, 
all on the west side, and allows a vessel drawing not more than three 
feet of water to enter through the northern mouth. The southern 
mouth, however, leading to the Caicos Bank, is fit for small row- 
boats only, and even then only at high water. Bottle creek at one 
time was a favorite location for large plantations, and there still are 
many negro settlements along its banks which derive their names 
from these. IMany of the old plantations show traces of having 
been fortified against pirates, which at one time were plentiful 
along the northern coast of the Caicos islands and which used 
Bottle Creek inlet lin those days considerably deeper than nowj 
as a convenient place for o%'crhauling their craft. 

The mo.'t northerly settlement, called Bellevue, consists of the 
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old McIntosh and Mountain plantations. The former place is 
about six miles from the northern coast, and the Mountain planta- 
tion is situated two miles inland, communicating by means of a 
carriage road with Bellevue proper. On “Mountain.” the original 
clearing of the Lucayans can still be plainly seen (fig. 8). There 
are several mounds on these clearings, on which evidently the 
original inhabitants built their huts and shelter places. The sand 
with which the stones of these m.ounds must have been covered has 
of course been blown away, but one can still find many indications, 
such as broken cooking utensils, ashes, and animal-bones, that these 
mounds were used for no other purpose. In the mound shown in 
fig. 9 I found four fragments of pottery with ornamentation, seven- 
teen fragments of plain pottery, and one hammer-head. Fig. 2 , c, 
shows part of the rim of a vessel of brown clay with incised decora- 
tion. Fig. 10 shows part of the incurving rim of a dark-gray bowl 
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with incised decoration, and fig. ii a part of the flaring rim and 
neck of a dark-gray vessel with impressed ornamentation. Fig. 2 , 
a, shows an impressed ornamentation and a hole through which a 
grass-rope handle could be strung. 
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I heard many reports of other findings on the range of hills 
west of Belle', 'Lie, and believe there can be no doubt that these hills 
were extensivele- used as a camping-ground by the Lucayans. 
Ca4'e3 are found in great numbers on North Caicos, and with time 
and sufficient nteans, mniiy important finds could be made in this 
neighborhood. 

Another settlement, called Windsor, on Bottle creek, lies about a 
mile south of Bellevue. T'vo miles inland from this place I found 
another Lucayan clearing, but succeeded in finding only two orna- 
mented sherds, both with diagonal incisions, and about eight 
fragments of plain earthenware. This clearing was on a hill, called 
Tommy Hill by the negroes, and one negress told me of finding a 
practically entire pot there at one time. She had, unfortunately, 




given this to her baby to play with, of course with the result that 
by the time I came it could no longer be found. I have noted 
throughout the Caicos islands that the present inhabitants take 
absolutely no interest in their predecessors, and beyond valuing 
the occasional stone implement they find as a preventive against 
thunder and lightning, of which they are mortally afraid, they attach 
no value whatsoever to any specimen of pottery found in their 
fields, and indeed seem to take delight in breaking up every piece 
they come across. 

I hccrd ruriher retiorts of potter\ and implements found on the 
range of hi!i= back of Bellevue and Windsor, piarticularly in the 
neighborhood of two settlements called Read>' IMoncy and Lock- 
land The negroe- newer go inland, a^ tlieir fiedds are all within a 
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mile of Bottle creek and their fish is obtained from the sea; con- 
sequently, beyond speaking of caves (^which they firmly believe 
are haunted) and mounds, they know nothing about the interior 
of North Caicos. The only settlement in the interior is called Kew, 
formerly the seat of government of the Caicos islands, with the 
ruins of official buildings, a large sugar-factory, and se\-eral planta- 
tions. 

Keu .- — As mentioned before, Kew is the most fertile spot on the 
Caicos islands, and the only place where one may find trees of ant- 
considerable size. The settlement consists of about fifty houses, 
with 300 inhabitants, the latter subsisting on corn and sweet pota- 
toes. I could find no actual traces of Lucayan habitation around 
here, but acquired one fragment of a stone implement from an old 
negress. This implement is made of a species of dark-green 
jadeite, but I cannot determine to what use it was put. 

Some few years ago a very interesting stone idol was found in the 
neighborhood of the Kew settlement. Plate vi shows three views 
of this idol, which I was not able to acquire, and for the photo- 
graphs of which I am indebted to Mr J. S. Cameron, owner of the 
East Caicos sisal plantation. It is curious to note the pierced ears 
and the manner in which the feather headdress is represented. 

Information points to the southern border of St Thomas’ Hill, 
in the neighborhood of Sandy Point, as a likely place for finding 
Lucayan material ; also to a place called Boston, northeast of Kew, 
where some caves are said to be, in the neighborhood of which 
several fragments of pottery have been found. 

grand CAICOS ISLAND 

Ferguson's Point . — There are two small caves at Ferguson's 
Point on the northern coast of Grand Caicos. These caves are 
easv of access, but I could find no evidence that che\- had been 
inhabited. 

Conch Bar . — Conch Bar is another settlement on the northern 
coast of Grand Caicos, one mile west of Ferguson s Point. Here 
there are several caves that about thirty year.s ago were worked tor 
the cave-earth they contained. It is evident that a tribe of Luca- 
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vans must have inhabited these regions, as I heard of several 
articles that had been found at the time of the guano digging. iVIy 
guide told me that he knew of two small wooden stools, several 
skeletal remains (which were thrown away through the stupidity 
of the negroes), and some crude bedsteads made of forked sticks and 
boughs, being found there when the cave-earth was removed. The 
caves have been so thoroughly emptied of all the earth that was in 
them, leaving nothing but the bare rock, that I was able to find 
no material at all. These caves all have great beauty, are easy to 
enter, and must have been excellent shelters and dwellings, as it 
is no rare occurrence to find small fresh-water lakes in them. The 
Conch Bar caves are the largest ones on the Caicos islands and con- 
tinue underground for great distances. The '‘Village Cave’’ has 
several mouths, and there is yet another cave close by called the 
"Orange Tree Cave.’’ 

From all indications I would again state that one should be 
able to find much material on the hills of several of the Caicos 
islands. While going about I continually heard of negroes finding 
potsherds on their occasional trips to the interior; but as I was not 
prepared to stay away from the coast during the night, having to 
sleep aboard the craft that was taking me around the islands, I 
could at the time not go more than four or five miles inland. With 
time and means it would be an easy matter to take two or three 
bearers and make a prolonged stay in the interior. 

In the neighborhood of Conch Bar is a hill, called Dead Man’s 
Skull Bluff, on the crest of which is another clearing. Here I 
found two sherds of ornamented pottery of no especial interest, 
and about ten fragments of plain earthenware. These fragments, 
together with some turtle-bones and ashes, were found in a kind of 
mound that was there. 

Lorirners . — Lorimers is another settlement, three and a half 
miles inland from Big Landing on the northern coast of Grand 
Caicos. It is situated on Lorimers creek, dividing Grand Caicos 
and East Caicos, but this inlet is too shoal for navigation other 
than by rowboat. There is no northern mouth to Lorimers creek, 
as it reallv is onlv an inlet of Caicos Bank. 
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About four miles southwest of the Lorimer settlement, on the 
salina, and overgrown with guinea-grass during the greater part of 
the year, is found a large number of Indian mounds — not burial 
places as might be supposed, but evidently erected as a shelter 
against the water on the salina and as a foundation upon which to 
build huts. These mounds average three feet high, eight feet wide, 
and about twelve feet long, and are built of pieces of coral rock. 
As a rule the mounds are arranged in a crescent, with not more than 
six mounds in the group (fig. 12). 



Fig. 12 . — I.ucayan mounds. 


I found five fragments of ornamented pottery, one stone knife 
of very dark-green jadeite with a cutting edge and highly polished 
(fig. 3, 6), and on which can be seen two small nicks by which to 
secure a lashing, and twelve unornamented potsherds on and around 
the mounds. One of these fragments is part of a large dark-brown 
bowl with incurving rim and impressed ornamentation. In this 
instance the ornamentation consists of a \ -shaped figure which 
may or may not have been a crude effort to represent a bird (fig. 13) . 
I have found the same type of ornamentation on other fragments 
at different places on the Caicos islands. Another sherd is a part 
of the rim of a light-brown bowl with stamped circular ornamen- 
tation (fig. 14). 
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In addition to these mounds on the salina flats, there are two 
hills, about two miles north of the Lorimer settlement, called 
Gamble Hill and Indian Hill. On both I found mounds, although, 
while there were some eight or ten on Gamble Hill, I could find only 




Fig. 13 — Fragment of decorated Fig. ij. — Sherd with circular 

pottery. decoration. 


two in the brush on Indian Hill. Two ornamented sherds were 
found on Gamble Hill, one of which is of special interest, as the 
ornamentation consists of strips of clay laid over each other in 
regular pattern Ifig. 15). I also found eight unmarked fragments 

here, while on Indian Hill I found three 
ornamented sherds and three plain frag- 
ments. These last six sherds are worthy 
of note as they plainly are of greater 
antiquity than any of the other pottery 
I have found on the Caicos islands, and the 
ornamentation of three of them is of the 
crudest, consisting merely of straight-line 
incisions without definite pattern. I also found one exceptionally 
large stone implement of green jadeite (fig. 3, d). 

There also are two caves within a mile of Lorimers, called Dark 
Night Well cave and Banana Tree cave. Although an old negro 
told me that he had once found an entire bowl in the Banana Tree 
cave, I found on going there that the mouth of the cave had fallen 
in and was closed, and that it would take two men an entire day to 
open it again. I could find no trace of previous habitation in the 
Dark Night Well cave. 

Bambara . — This is another Grand Caicos settlement, within four 
miles of Lorimers. Report spoke of stone implements and pottery 



Fig. 15. — Sherd with pat- 
tern overlaid in clay. 
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fragments being found in this neighborhood, but as my time was 
limited I could not go there. 

EAST CAICOS ISLAND 

Jacksonville . — The settlement of Jacksonville, on the northern 
coast of East Caicos, now consists of a sisal plantation of 3,000 
acres belonging to the East Caicos Sisal Company, Ltd. There are 



Fig. 16. — Petroglyphs in cave at Jacksonville. 


several caves on this property, from which, about twenty years ago, 
large quantities of phosphates (cave -earth) were shipped, principally 
from what is known as the ‘‘Old Xo. i ’’ and the “XT. 2” caves. 
It is said that when these excavations were commenced, several 
skeletons were found, also various artifacts, including a wooden 
stool and a platter. These two caves, however, hat'e been so 
thoroughly emptied of earth that I could find nothing but bed-rock, 
and the same conditio.n prevails in the “ Xew Xo. i” cave, from 
which also large quantities of cave-earth have been removed. It 
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was in this cave that I found unmistakable evidence that the main 
chamber had been used either as a place of worship or as a council- 
chamber. \’arious petroglyphs are found on the walls, notably 
those shown in the accompanying illustration (fig. 16), which are 
in the main chamber. 

There also was a large stone in the main chamber which evi- 
dently had been cut into a rude semblance of a couch or altar; fig, 
16, (f, was cut on the roof of the cave directlv' over this stone. The 
carving of all these figures was partly obliterated, but figures c and e 
were most distinct. In addition to these petroglyphs there was a 
head, slighth’ larger than life-size, cut out in the rock of the main 



F'k/ 17 — Prcfili.* i>l ri.i'.k an-i garvyl'-'-likc figure 
Lilt therein (The head ufi' carved at X-) 

chamber, like a gargot'le (fig. 17). The drawings of the above 
pelrogl^-ph^ are all about one-si.\th of their actual size. 

There is another cave on the Jacksont ille property on Flamingo 
Hill. I could find nothing of interest in this cave; but this is 
scarcely to be wondered at, as the shaft of the cave runs down per- 
pendicularly for about twenty feet. There are the usual mounds on 
Flamingo Hill, about eight in number, in one of which I found a 
small stone fetish (fig, 18), three small fragments of ornamented 
pottery of no especial interest, and a fragment of a stone implement 
of light-green jadeite (fig. 3, uj. 

Around and on another mound I found a small head belonging 
to the rim of a bowl (fig. 5, c); four sherds of ornamented pottery; 
about fifteen plain fragments; a jadeite chisel, highly polished, 
with a cutting edge; and a black flint scraper, also highly polished 
and with a cutting edge. 




stone fetish. 
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Another small pottery head (fig. 5, b), which has been lent to 
me, also was found on the Jacksonville property. This head evi- 
dently was meant to represent some animal, and I can not sa\' 
whether the fact of its having no left eye is by accident or design. 
A small, highly polished jadeite scraper was also found here. 

Kelly's Cave {Sail Rock ). — According to report finds ha\'e been 
made here, but I had no opportunity to visit the spot. 

Duck Pond Cave {Goodshill Settlement ). — Here also pottery frag- 
ments and implements have been reported to occur. The Goodshill 
settlement is on the southwestern coast of East Caicos and about 
ten miles from Jacksonville. 

161 Clifton A\enue 

KE\v..iRK, New Jersey 



WAKOXDAGI - 


By ALICE C. FLETCHER 



SATISFACTORA" analysis of the term wakondagi is not 
possible, but its meaning can be discerned by the manner 
in which the word is used by the Omaha. That it is re- 


lated to the idea expressed by Wakonda is evident; it is also clear 
that it is not a synonym of that term. When -gi is used as a 
suffix, it has the general significance of “possession.” But it is 
questionable whether -gi in the word tvakondagi is a suffix; neverthe- 
less the different ways in which the word is applied to actions seem 
to indicate that the idea of “possessed by” is to some extent 
implied in the term. 

"Wakonda stands for the mysterious life power permeating 
all natural forms and forces and all phases of man’s conscious 
life.”- The Omaha also believe “that the power of Wakonda is 
akin to the directive force of which man is conscious within 


himself. Observing the use of wakondagi, it is found that the 
term is applied to the first manifestation by a child of a new ability, 
as when it is first able to sit up, to creep, to walk, or to speak; all 
these actions are regarded as indications of the development within 
the child of an individual and independent power to act, and are 
spoken of as icakondagi. When the child walks for the first time, 
the act is called [to walk] uakondagi. When he utters 

his first word, that is designated as I-e [to speak] wakondagi. 
It is, however, only the first manifestation of an ability to walk or to 
speak that is thus spoken of; for, if later the child or the man, 
through sickness or accident, should lose the power to walk or to 


^ Owing to one of those inexplicable accidents with which most authors are familiar, 
the paragraphs pertaining to the subject of this brief paper were inadvertently omitted 
from the memoir on The Omaha Tribe, by the present writer and Mr Francis LaFlesche, 
published in the Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
- The Omaha Tribe, op cit , p SOI- 
^ Ibid , p 600. 

ic6 
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speak, when he reco\'erecl the use of his legs or his luiigue, this 
ability would not be classed as uakondagi — it would not be regarded 
as the manifestation by the person of a new indi\ idual and inde- 
pendent power. 

In this connection should be recalled the Omaha view concerning 
the relation of the life of a new-born infant to the cosmos, ' as well 
as the Omaha conception of the child’s cosmic relationship at a later 
stage, when it had shown the ability to walk and to speak, acts 
denominated as n'akondagi, and had thus given proof that it was 
developing into something more than ‘‘a new life," was becoming 
capable of recognition as an individual to whom could be given a 
name and a place within the tribe. - 

The application of the term i<.'akondagi to actions considered 
as manifestations of individual ability in the child seems to favor 
the interpretation of the word as partaking of the idea implied 
by the suffix -gi, that is, the manifestation by the child of a power 
derived from Wakonda, and therefore something ‘‘possessed by” 
that mysterious power. But this interpretation should not be 
pressed too far, or the native thought would become merged and 
lost in a detinition devised by the European mind. To keep true 
to the Omaha thought expressed b>- the word icakondagi, the inter- 
pretation must not be allowed to crystallize, but must be kept, 
so to speak, in its native fluid state. 

IVakondagi is applied by the Omaha to mythical monsters — 
creatures that have been created by the eflort of man's mind to 
make concrete certain vague conceptions of mysterious powers that 
lie beyond ordinarv experience and ability. In this sense zcckondagi 
becomes almost a synonym of “mystery.” Akin to this ufc of 
the word is its application to strange water-animals whose appear- 
ance excited dread, as, when an alligator was first seen by the 
Omaha it was spoken of as ivakondagi. 

Descending in the scale as to the application of the word, it is 
to be noted that an excessive use of a physical power is designated 
as uako)idagi; for instance, when a man has a habit of loud and rapid 

^ The Omaha Tribe, p- 115. 

‘ Ibid., p. 1 1 7. 
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speech. So, too, when a person is a hard, almost an unmerciful, 
rider, he is said to be shonge [horse] agthi'^ [rider] wakondagi. Even 
in these instances there remains a trace of the meaning already 
explained. 

These uses of the term wakotidagi seem to show that it repre- 
sents the manifestation, cither by action or by a strange physical 
appearance, of an intdsible power that to the Omaha mind is related 
to the great mystery Wakonda, that which gives life and form, and 
permeates all things seen and known to man. 

Among the cognate Osage tribe, i-:akondagi is often used in the 
same way and with a like meaning as the Om.aha use the word xube 
[hc'ly, mysterious, sacred], and it is also employed to designate 
those ceremonies and their paraphernalia that deal with mysteries 
and can allect human welfare, ^vlen who treat diseases and observe 
occult practices are spoken of as '.■akoiidagi, and at the present day 
this term is applied to physicians of the white rare. 

W.-.sKm'CTON, D C. 



PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF THE SAX BLAS 
LAXGUAC.E OF PANAMA 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 

TxTR(jDUCTIOX 

T he Title, or San Bias, Indians of Panama number approxi- 
mately fifty thousand souls, nearly all of whom li\e in the 
Panamanian province of Colon, which extends westward 
from the city of Colon, They seem to have a political organizarion, 
or a tribal federative system, as they have informed the writer 
that they recognize a head-chief, sCigla, whose function is to arbitrate 
between the lesser chieftains presiding over the ^■ariou3 communities. 
These Indians will seldom if ever permit an\' whites within their 
territory farther than half a day’s journey, in order that the stran- 
gers may not spend the night among them. This precaution, ac- 
cording to the Indians’ own statement, is to avoid any possibility 
of blood mixture, of which they have a great horror. In fact, their 
dislike of the Panamanians is due largely to the mongrel character 
of that people, whom the San Bias look upon with contempt. 

The San Bias disclaim all racial connection with other tribes, 
ec'en with the Cuna of Darien, although the Cuna and San Bias 
dialects are very similar and the Cuna aUo call themselves I'lde. 
The language of the Cliuqnenaqne tribe of Darien and that of the 
Bayamo clan on the Pacific side, the San Bias saca are quite different 
from their own. but this statement should be subsianiiaietl, when 
possible, by a study of the idioms in question. 

Mr I. N. Dc Long of Cristobal in the American Zone was tor- 
tunate enough to enjoy the very unusual opportunity of accompany- 
ing an expedition undertaken by some priests to the San Bias city 
of San Jose de Nargana, where a missionary is tolerated. Here Mr 
De Long took the accompanying photographs (pis. vii-viii), which 
admirably illustrate the ithvsical characteristics of these Indians 
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and show them in their own home. He says in his letter to me of 
Xo^•eIrlber 7, 1911: 

“This town is 105 miles from Colon in a southerly (scil. westerly?) direction 
and is biult upon one of a hundred small islands which are, for the most part, 
covered with cocoanut trees, presenting a very pretty view. The Indians live 
upon cocoanuts, tropical fruits, and other 'husks' not specified. The men come 
to Colon frequently, and there are evidences of advancing civilization, such as 
guns, cooking pots, etc. At the village store, they had scve.ral cans of foodstuffs 
and, of course, quite a supply of beer and spirits. This particular storekeeper 
drew attention to his place by means of an Edison phonograph! It seemed most 
strange to see the Indians gather about the instrument and chuckle over 'Has 
anybody here seen Kelly?’ ” 

From the abot'e, it appears that at least the frontier folk of the 
San Bias are beginning to become “Americanized," although even 
on their borders their rule against foreigners after dark still prevails. 

The purpose of the present paper is to present to Americanists 
a preliminart' study of this peculiar idiom which the writer believes 
is practically identical with the Cuna language of Darien, and dis- 
tinctly, though distantly, connected with the Chibcha linguistic 
stock of Coloml)ia. His reasons for this view are set forth at length 
in the following pages, which contain much matter never before 
published and which may prove of assistance to further philological 
work in this comparatlt'ch' untouched field. 

The material marked P. was obtained by the writer at IMount 
Hope, in the American Zone, from two intelligent San Bias Indians, 
Ina Makchia and Iiia Diseli, who were introduced to him through 
the kindness of Air A. B. Shi[)i)ee of Alount Hope, The rest of 
the San Bias vocabulary was contributed, without philological 
comment, by Airs Eleanor Yorke Bell of Colon, who has long had 
an interest in thc-e Indian^, having published in the Smithsonian 
Report fur 1900 a description of the manners and customs of the 
San Bla-', with photographs. 

P.VRT I 

PnOM'.ries AND AI<rRlTI!0LOr,Y 

Since a large part of tlie San Bias vocabulary, on which this 
omparative study is based, comes from the kind contriluition of 
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Z\Irs Bell, the system followed in noting the San Bias words in the 
grammatical sketch and glossary has necessarily been to observe 
her use of the English values of the consonants (c; g always hard) 
and of the Italian vowels (except ea = i and oo = u). The vowels 
in San Bias are clearly pronounced and are rarely indeterminate, 
as, for example, in the North American Algonquian dialects, so that 
her method is not so defective with regard to the vowels as might 
appear to the phonetician at first sight. The peculiar nature of 
some of the consonants as observed by me is explained in the fol- 
lowing Table of Phonetics, which should be carefully read before 
proceeding to the study of the Glossary (note especially the Tenues 
and sub TS] CH). 

The Ctma material has been gathered from A. L. Pinart, Vocahii- 
lario Castellano-Cuna, Paris, 1S90, and also from a manuscript 
catechism in the Ciina language by Fr. Pedro de Llisa, Peqiteno 
Catecismo Cristiano, Panama, 1S84. These Cuna words cited by 
me are all noted in the Spanish system of orthography. The reader 
will observe, however, that thej is the Spanish guttural j, while the 
z is the South American Spanish hard 5 and not the lisped Castilian 
th. The numerals in old Cuna in English notation in the following 
comparative table of numerals are taken from Lionel Wafer, .4 Xeu 
Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America,” 1500, reprinted, 
and re-edited by George Parker Winship, Cleveland, 1903. 

The Chibcha material has been culled from E. L'ricoechea, 
Grarndtica de la Lengiia Chibcha, Paris, 1871, in which work the 
Spanish notation is also used, with the exceptions that the t = harsh 
ts and the .r = ks and not the guttural of the older Castilian. The 
Chibcha v = the English short 2 in pm. 

The abbreviations SB. = San Bias; C. = Cuna; CH. = Chib- 
cha; P. = Prince: B. = Bell; n.. nn. = the numbered notes to the 
Glossary. 

Table of Saj; Bias Phonetics 

Apocope of i. apri.irontly in SB. sache = C. caet ‘net’; n. 40; of g in SB. op:;’, 2 = C. 
hugiia = C}A. gun 'fish.' 

A^pira!-. in SIS. i ti ‘he. it’ and similarly in SB. eckro = G. i!o, the aspirate 
beiiip represented by tile -ck-; cf. nn. 20; 55. We find a preli.xed asinraie in SB. 
hogiir = C. uipr ‘hungry; iiunger': el. n. 30; aBo in C. hugoa = Cll. "ie:=SB. 
ooti'j = ' fish.' 
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For the change of aspirate to sibilant, see CHS to J. 

B-G-, see G-B. 

B-P', see Tenues. 

B-V: SB. c^GZ'ak = C. ocob ‘cocoanut'; SB. ii-evah ‘air ; lit., ‘sky, day,’ and 
SB. pi. lie ei'igana ‘the days’ = C. ipe and also = SB. eba ‘sun.’ 

C-G see G- A'; and on Tenues. 

CiK.-Pi SB. coebeno = curqiiUia CH. peuapeua ‘hat,’ probably all from allied 
stems; see Metathesis. 

CH-X\ see X-CH. 

C IPS to aspirated J ( = kh): SB. sudra =C. chodnd = CH. ja { = xhaj ‘wood.’ 

CHS] cf. S-CH. 

CH-T: SB. atcliuo=^C. achi'i = Cli. to ‘dog.’ 

CH-TS-, see TS-CH. 

CH constant; SB. chichigiia=C. chicJiiti ‘negro.’ 

D-Gi SB. budoquizah = CH. bgyscua ‘die.’ 

D-X: SB. pudua — C. piiniia ‘wind.’ 

D-Ti see = Tenues. 

E for .4 ■ C. tahnal and tehnal ‘sea’ (see Sail, Sea). Merely a slight oversight 
on the part of Pinart. 

F-T-. SB. fodokuey = C. totae ‘play.’ I am doubtful as to the SB. form 1,B.). 

G-Bi SB. negss!a = C. nohsii ‘earth’; SB. tnldg'Xna=C. tuldbuena ‘twenty.’ 

G~P\ see T)-G. 

G-K ; see Tenues. 

Cu-A.-Cu: C. gt{dpin = CH.=cubun ‘language.’ 

Gl'E-HWE- SB. pohzvey = C. pogue ‘cry.’ 

Hir£-G GE-, see G UE-H\VE. 

J-Y\ SB. japane(y) =C. yopane ‘smell.’ 

K-C. see Tenues. 

K-T\ ■'B, kezealo = C. ligudla ‘river.' Perhaps an error on the part of B. 
Tee n. 450 although k-i is a common phonetic change; cf. Canadian French 
nioidiiie for iiioitu ‘half.’ 

L omitted in SB. cunai = C. cundli. 

L-X: SB auiley = C. quin, 'gal ‘ ilomcd.’ Xute SB. neg\-da. = C. ndbsa ‘earth’ 
with the in-ert /. 

Metdtkesis is of not infrequent occurrence 'oetween the dialects; thus, SB. 
{s iaeke = caet ‘net’; n. 40. Note also SB. kiig'le = C. cublcgue = CH. cuhupca 
‘seven.’ and icB. coieng-ii =C. quecuj,j.L ‘sick’; nn. 49-50. In the latter instance, 
the nietaihe^i^ is c{k '-io-g = quik)-c[k'-j ( =h here, equivalent to SB. te). 

.V-C//;bB in =C, ?n' = CH. r/ire ‘muon.’ Dou'utful (see n. 3S). The ii here 
is probably the demonstrative element. 

_V- insert. SB. sitnmacke = C. cluiniaque ‘speak’; aho SB. munlicke = C. 
nuitiqia ‘night.’ 

X-L-. .,ee L-X. 

X-.M] See Verb; am-pe-lakse = an-pe-taki,e. 
of the following labial. 


.V--V under the influence 
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X-R; see R- X. 

Palatalization', see J-Y. 

R omitted in SB. cockeno = C. ciirquina ‘hat’; possibly an inadvertence of B., 
but note SB. (:arbey = C. capio ‘sleep' and see n. 50. 

R-X'. SB. siidra = C . choana ‘wood.’ 

S apocopated; see Apocope. 

S-CH\ perhaps the most common interchange between SB. and C. For 
full examples, see n. 3. The sibilants S-CH are highly palatalized in these 
languages = /ty which appears both for 5 and CH. See TS-CH, 

S-T'. SB. iti = C. a/f = CH. iiSy 'he, it’; SB. li = C. /j=CH. sie ‘water.’ 

T-CH', see CH-T. 

Tenues. The most striking feature of the SB. phonetic system is the abso- 
lutely voiceless character of the tenues k<c)-p-l, which are pronounced with no 
aspiration whatever. This e.xplains why Mrs Bell in SB. and Pinart in C. write 
h(.c)-p-t and g-b-d indiscriminately, representing the pure unaspirated tenues. 
In the following texts every k-g: p-b; i-d are k-p-t. 

T-F: see F-T. 

T-S'. see S-T. 

TS-CH] SB. sipiigo and tsipugiia ‘white, he is white' =C. tsipi'igua. 

TS-S] see S- CH. 

V-B] see S-T. 

X-T] see SB. ti=C. ff = CH. .vfe ‘water.’ The (?H. .\: = ks. 

Gr.\-MM.\tic.\l \oies 

The SB. noun appears to be indeclinable, but the plural is formed by 
the ending -gait, -gana, -ccina. as niaclteredi ‘man,’ but macheregan ‘men'; 
ome ‘woman’: oniccuna ‘women’; rai-gana ‘days.’ The plural ending of 
the pronouns, however, is -inal, mala (also of the noun with pronominal 
prefixes'), as pe ‘thou’; pi. pe-maJa ‘you’; ili; ati 'he, it’; pi. i’timala, 
atmala ‘they’; an-iila-mala ‘my canoes.’ Both these endings are the 
same in Cuna. as chapi ‘tree': pi. cliapigana; ali ‘he’; pi. amal 'they’ 
i Pinart, pp. 4-.S). Nouns in SB. may be formed by the prefix ood-, 
ont-, as ooJ-hoti 'boat'; cod-ciicolal: 'canoe'; ootmola 'sail.' The ending 
-fdi is used in both nouns and adjectives; ntacberddi ‘man’; serredi 
‘ old ' ; nn. 42 ; 02. 

The demun?traii\ c pronominal clement which alsci sc-rtes as the 
definite tinicle i-- nc-. as c’c ci'i-gniia ‘the da\s’: liC-g'CU'mm 'the lakes’ 
(the -cotui (B.l prob.ibly = the pi. -giina). This deuioitstrative «-eleinent 
is also apparently found in verbs, as iicckiosah 'hear'; nn. 27: 55, 

The personal pronouns in SB., C., and CH. are as follows (P): 

SB C. CH. 

I lun; an- am Jiycka 

Thou pe [be I pe; be 


inue 
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He, it 

i ti; ati 

ati 

sisy 

She 

iti; t ti; ati; ome~ 

ati 

sisy 

We 

anmala; ampogua; 
arr.pogpela (dual) 

nen; nenmal 

chie 

You 

peniala; pepogua; 
pepdgpela (dual) 

pemal 

mie 

They 

^ tiniala; atmala; 

pela; pelak-atop; pelakwoppaif) 

SB. pela = C. ambali of general 

amal 

sysy 


pi. force. See Mountain. 

In SB. these pronouns are used as follows with the verb, accord- 
ing to the data supplied to me by Ina Makchia and Ina Diseli at 
Mount Hope (see Introduction). Alternate forms admitted by 
these Indians are in parentheses. 

Takse ‘see’ = (P.j. 



Me 

Thtc- 

Him; it 

Her 

I 


am-pe-laksc 

an-tdkse 

an-ome-takse 




an-iti-takse 

am-puna-takse 

Thou 

pe-an-iakse 


pe-takse 

pe-orne-takse 


p-an-takse 


pe-iti-lakse 

pe-puna-iakse 

He 

ttt-an-iakse 

iti-pe-takse 

iit-takse 

iiti-ome-takse) 


ati-an-takse 

ati-pe-takse 


{iti-puna-takse) 

She 

ome-an-tdkse 

ome-pe-takse 

ome-takse 

{ome-takse-onie) 


puna-an-!akse 

piina-pe-takse 

puna-lakse 

(piina-takse-puna) 

We 


ampugpeia-pe- 

ampogiia-iti- 

ampog-ome-takse 



tdkse 

takse 




(amnala-pe-taksej 

anmala-iti-takse anmala-ome-takse 

You 

pemala-an-takse 


pcmala-iti-pe- 

pemala-ome-pe- 




takse 

takse 

They 

atmal-an-tahse 

airnal-pe-takse 

atmala-itakse-iti atmala-takse-ome 


pela-an-iakse 

pela-pe-takse 

pela-takse-iti 

pela-takse-ome 


Us 

You 

Them 

I 


pi’pogpela-am-petakse 

an-takse- {mala) 



pemala- 

am-pe-takse 


Thou 

pi’-an-takse- 

hnala j 


pe-takse-{mala) 


p-an-takse- fnialaj 



He 

iti-an-t'ikse- 

‘mala) iii-pe-ia 

kse~ pepogua 

ih-takse-{mala) 


an-an-t‘jkse 

'{mala) ‘he 5. you two,’ or 



-pemala ‘you,’ pi. 


ati-i 
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She 

ome-an-takse-imala; 

o??ie- pe-takse- pepogua 

ome-takse-{mala) 



‘she s. you two,’ or 




-pcmala, pi. 


We 


jmpr.gua iaiimala)- 

ampogua {anmala)-an- 



am-pe-iakse-imala) 

tdkse-\amala) 

You 

pemala-an-takse- 


pemala-iakse- (mala) 


[niala. ) 


pelak'.jop-a n -iakse{/) 

They 

{aimal-a>i-taRse-nic.la 

{atnij’.-pe-takse-mjla) 

pela-takse-Linidla 


pela-an-takst-Uncla) 

pela-pc-takse- {yr.ala / 

pelakiio p pa-an-takse- 


mala{.^ ) 

The pronominal incorporation in SB. is much simpler than that 
seen, for example, in Algonquian. In SB., the subject usually has 
the first place, the object second, and the verbal element comes last: 
thus, am(= an)-pe-takse ‘I thee see’; pe-an-takse ‘thou me seest,’ 
etc. Yet this is not invariable, as they .say: pela-takse-iti ‘they 
see him,’ tvith the object last, and pepdgpela am-pe-takse ‘I see you,’ 
with objective prolepsis. It will be observed that there is no such 
genuine assimilation of elements as appears in most of the languages 
of North America. The pronominal elements are really not in- 
determinate at all, as they are quite separable from the verb-stem 
and vary only insignificantly from the independent pronouns. In 
this respect, SB. is rather isolating than polysynthetic, so far as its 
verbal system is concerned. This isolating character of the idiom 
is more apparent when we look at such phrases as pi(pc)-abe-neca 
‘where (abe) do >'Ou live’ = neca ‘house,’ the stem being used 
verbally here. This abe is probable cognate with C. pia, piaje 
‘where’: cf. also pi( pe)-abe-tani ‘whence come you?’ 

As to grammatical gender theie is none at all, although a ‘she’ 
and ‘her’ form appear above. I have given this, simply because 
my Indians informed me that they use the words for ‘woman’ = onie 
and puna pronominally whenever it becomes necessary^ to specify 
or emphasize a feminine meaning. 

The use of the pronouns as possessive prefi.xes emphasizes still 
further the isolating character of the idiom: viz., 

an-ulii an-ulu-mjhi atuniil-uhi anmal-idii-ynala 

‘my canoe' ‘ my c.inoe.!’ ‘ourranoc’ 'our canoes’ 

pe-ulii pcni'il-ulii 

‘thy canoe' ‘thy canoes' ‘your canoe' 


etc. 
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iti-ulu etc. itimal-ulu 

‘hi=, her canoe' 'their canoe’ 

In C. the same system prevails, as an-moli ‘my horse’; pe-moli 
‘thy horse,' etc. : but Pinart (p. 5) gives the special possessive forms 
angati- ‘my’; pegati- 'thy’; a, atigati, agati ‘his’; nengati 'our'; 
pemclgati or pemal ‘your’; amalgati or amal ‘their.’ 

My material does not extend as yet sufficiently to enable me to 
state anything definitely as to the tense-system of the verbs. It 
seems, however, to resemble that of the C., which uses prefixes, 
reduplication, and Ablaut to distinguish between its tenses; cf. Pin- 
art, pp. 5-6: an nao ‘I go’; an nanedi ‘I was going’; an negiia ‘I 
hat'e gone'; an-queh-nao ‘I will go.’ In SB. the present may be 
used for the future, as Sek ani-pe-takse Colon-gini ‘Jack, I will see you 
in Colon,' 

I note in SB,, moreot'er, that -giia seems to indicate a predicate, 
as sicJiigua ‘black, he is black’; tsipiigua ‘white, he is white’; 
ichaguagiia ‘he hates’; punalogiia 'girl, she is a girl,’ etc. This is 
the same element seen in C, tegun ‘who?’, and also in CH, gue, 
as ze gue ‘I am’; nine gue ‘thou art,’ etc. 

Reduplication also plays some part in SB., as nane(y) ‘walk’ = 
the same --tem as C. nao ‘go’; seen also in C. manegal ‘walk’ = CH. 
nyn. The infixed -n- appears in such combinations as avaganccktoga 
‘feel,’ q. v. Note that ‘ta-te’ = ecktoge, so that -n- may be the 
prepositional element = ‘in’;.-';. Cf., howet'cr, the demonstrative 
-n- seen in ter'us, as necktosah ‘hear.’ 

I he SB. numerals tP-j ‘^te as follows, given in comparison with 
the C. and the Old Cuna from Wafer (see above), pp. 167-168. 
It will be observed that the Chibcha numerab also given below 
differ perceptibly from the SB.-C. 



SB. 

r. 

OM C. 

CH. 

One 

kzjcnth'ikijii 

ClU'Hthlql/t' 

conjiigo 

ata 

T w< ) 

pr.iju.i 

pocilil 

poqiiiih 

boza 

Three 

p'Cihiia i 


pauquah 

mica 

F uiir 

pi’.btgua 

paqudgiid 

piikcqiltih 

m uyhicd 

Five 

lII'IlC 

iiidle 

■ 7ierciia 1 

ttcrnui 

hyzcd 

Six 

b'.’A’r.j : 

; iiericua j 

indncah 

ta 
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Seven 

kiigTe 

ciiblegue 

coogolah 

cuhupca 

Eight 

pdbaka 

pabacd 

paukopah 

suhuza 

Nine 

pakebaka 

paqiiebdgue 

pakekopah 

aca 

Ten 

anibegi 

ambegui 

anivego (sic!) 

ubchihica 

Eleven 

antbegi kakd 

ambegui cacd 

anivego 



kii'enchakiea 

ciienchiqiie 

conjugo 



etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Twenty 

iiilagijeena 

hddbuena 

loolaboguah 


Thirty 

tuldgieeyia-kdka- 

ttddbuer.a cacd 




amhegi 

ambegui 



Forty 

tiilahogiia (-poqua) 

tuldpocua 



Fifty 

tiilabogua-kakd- 

Hddpocua-cacd- 




arribegi 

amhegui 



Sixty 

tulapdgua 

tuldpagua 



Seventy 

ti'ilapdgiia-kakd- 

tuldpagua-cacd- 




ambegi 

ambegui 



Eighty 

tidapakegua 

liddpaquegua 



Ninety 

tulapakegua-kakd- 

tiddpaquegua-cacd- 




ambegi 

ainbegui 



Hundred 

tidatdle = 

tula aldle 




iida-atdle 

The SB. numerals, like the adjectives, follow the noun, as; 
macheredi pdqiia ‘two men'; piina poqiia ‘two women’; meriki 
sipi'igo ‘white American'; an-nlu-mala paqua ‘my three canoes,’ 
etc. 

A study of the above table reveals the following facts. A redu- 
plication of the gik)- element appears in the SB.-C. pakegna- 
paqiiegua ‘four,’ a lengthening of SB.-C. paqiia-pagna ‘three’ and in 
SB.-C. pakebaka-pdqiiebagiie ‘nine.’ a lengthening of SB.-C. pdbaka- 
pabacd ‘eight.’ This lengthening, like the similar phenomenon in 
CH., seems to add one to the numeral thus treated (see just below). 

Old C. anivego must be an error for amvego = SB.-C. amhegi- 
ambegiti ‘ ten,’ Note also the interchange between / and r in SB.-C. 
atdie = Old C. eterrah. 

SB. kilg'le ‘seven’ is identical t\iih old C. coogolah, whereas C. 
ciiblegiie ‘se\en’ = CH. ciihiipca and are apparent metathescs of 
the same stem. Note also the apparent metathesis in Old C. 
pakekopah ‘nine’ = SB.-C. pakebaka = paqnebague, and see nn. 
49“50; or is pakekopah an error of Wafer’s? 
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Above nineteen, the SB.-C. numerals run by adding to the 
score = tulaguena ‘twenty’; thus, ‘thirty’ = a score and ten; 
‘forty’ = two scores; ‘fifty' = two scores and ten, etc. 

Note in CH. mica ‘three’ and its lengthened form muyJiica 
‘four' that the distraction seems to add one to the original numeral, 
like the lengthening in SB.-C. mentioned just above. 

CH. boza ‘two' is probably cognate with SB.-C. poqua-pocua, 
while CH. aca ‘nine’ seems cognate with the final -^c-gae-element 
in SB.-C. pakebaka-paquebague. 

Prepositional construction is expressed by postpositive par- 
ticles, as Colon-gini 'in Colon' ■. an-uhi-gini ‘in my canoe,’ etc. Cf. 
C. necagiiin ‘in the house,’ etc. 

The Arflnity between SB.-C. and CH. 

The practical identity of the SB. with the C. will be seen and 
appreciated from the above brief phonetic and morphological sketch 
and will be further demonstrated in the following comparative 
glossary. As to the relationship between this Isthmian group and 
the Chibcha family of Colombia, this is not so apparent at first 
sight, and \'et, a comparison of the following resemblances should 
satisfy the philologist that the SB.-C. and the CH. must either have 
been originally the same at base, or else, at some ancient period, 
have stood so closely in connection as to influence each other. 
It is true that the pronouns and numerals differ widely between 
the two stocks, still, even at these points, a careful comparison 
seems to re\-eal a radical similarity in at least two instances. Thus, 
in CH. the 2 p. mue, pi. mie ‘thou, you.' is probably the same stem 
as the SB.-C. peibe). There is a \‘ery evident relationship between 
SB.-C. I'ti, ati ' he, she’ and CH. i'.cyv, with the not unusual change 
between / and 5; cf. n. 26 and compare the familiar Ashkenazi 
pronunciation of the Hebrew consonant Tav as Sav after vowels. 
This is owing to the degeneration of the soft / = th into the sibilant. 
As to the other pronouns, the CH. hycha ‘I’ and chie ‘we’ un- 
doubtedly contain the same c/t-element of the i p., changed in CH. 
to ze- in the verbal system. This seems to differ radically from the 
tz-e!ement of the SB.-C. first person, but even here there may be a 
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connection, as changes between n and a sibilant are noted in Chinese 
(cf. Prince, ^laterials for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. xii and see this 
article, n. 38). Note also that the CH. verbal element gue is clearly 
cognate with the SB. predicate -gua (see above). 

Table of A Mnities 
See in glossary s.v. the following words: 

Air, bad, bird, boy, buy, bring, die, father, fish, give, hat, he, 
in, it, lake, language, man, moon, net, nine, rain, sad, send, seven, 
sleep, thou, three, tree, two, walk, water, wood. 

P.tRT II 

CoMPAR.\TiVE Glossary 



BL.t? 

C CN'.=l 

CHIBCH.t 

.3.ir 

American 

nevalA 

nieriki sipiigo (P.) 
‘American white 

man.’ 


fiba 

And 

kakd (see Numerals) 

cacd 


Animal 

achosa popalitp- 

ib 


Bad 

Belong 

obaV V 

pi-ahe-nega ‘ Where 
do you b.?’ Contain 
nega ‘house,’ b. v. 

d istar 

achnenza ‘bad thing 

Big man 

hiletumadi (P.) 

qudydrtan 


Bird 

siqiiiA 

chiciiP 

sue guana 

Bite 

cunap 

ciindli* 


Black 

See Negro. 
Boa: 

sichigU'A (P.) 

oodbotP 

chich.itif 


Boy 

machca (P.); macJugua° 

P. 

mdchigud^ 

guasgua'^ cha 

Bring 

sadage^ 

chetdque^ 


Buy 

Canoe 

pachey 

oodcacolalH-, ulu^ 


hcuscua" 

Carry 

sedcA 

cJietdqu^ 

zemoscua; bsoscua 

Chief 

sag! a 

urutiia. 


Clothes 

See Sail. 

molt’A 

yoque 


Cocoanut 

OgiK’dIH 

ocob^ 
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Cold 

temperipeb^ 

tampe'-'^ 

Come 

an-ekscyiai an-uhi-gini 
l,P,) 'I come in my 
canoe’; pi-abe-ianP^ 
‘tvhence come you.’ 

ianigue^'- 

Cry 

pohz-'eyb^ 

pogue'-- 

Cut 

sickey^ 

chiglileja^ 

Dance 

quiley^^ 

qninegaP'^ 

Dark 

secsequa^ 

chichiip 

Days 

Me*' evigana 

ipd 

Devil 

nian 

n iya 

Die 

budoquizah-^ 

purque'-’; oguigugal 

Dog 

atchiio'-^ 

achi'P'' 

Drink 

cobey-'' 

cope^' 

Dry 

yinaguaX 

tind^’’ 

Eat 

cuney 

Cline 

Earth 

yie'gssla^^ 

ndbsa'^ 

Eight 

pdbaka’-^ (P,) 

pabacd'-^ 

Eighty 

tulapakegua (P.) 

tuldpaqiiegua 

Father 

beber; pabd (P.) 

patiri 'priest'; pap 

Feel 

avaganecktoga — ' taste in 
feeling’; see Taste, 

Healthy, How. 

Fifty 

tuldbogyiakakamhegi-'^ 

iulapocua-cacd- 


(P.f 

ambigui-i 

Fish 

ooua-'- 

hugiia-'- 

Five 

atdle (P.) 

atdle 

F ood 

sapeturpa 

OHO 

Foreigner 

z-'dga i.P.) 


See Spani. 

ard. 


Forty 

liilabngua (P.) 

tuldpncua 

Fmir 

p'tkbgui: fP I 

paqiiegua 

Girl 

panalogo; piinnlogua (P. 

.) pund 

See Woman, 


Give 

ookey-- 

uiiutagiie 'g. me.’ 

God 

Beber 

Dios; Quilulele-^ 

See Fathe 

r. 


Good 

nezeedi; jniuedi-' ■'?.) 

'1 uh uelt 

Good-bye 

tegirn-ila 
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anyan mague) nyco 
hicnuc agiiecua; hi- 
ck ii pen a. 


zeconsuca. 

bzananasuca; 

kcuyscua'-^ 

siia ‘sun' 

guahayoque 

bgyscua^^ 

biokotysuca; maiota; 

= -y-iotu 
buchua 
bsoscua 

hicha (element); qui- 
ca (country) 
suliuza 

paha 


gua-'- 

liyzca 


niuyhica 
guasgiia fucJid 

hoemuyiata"- 


cho '' a g. thing. 
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Hammock 

catch: ; kocki ■ P. ■ 

cachi 


Happy 

naperijiioge 



Hat 

cockhio-'^ 

curqidna-^ 

pciiapcua-'^ 

Hate 

ichagiidgua 



He 

Hi; cii 

ati-° 

sisy-^ 


Healthy 

az'acar.tiedi =good in 

yiiihlicY 

chogue ‘ he is well. ’ 


feeling; see Feel, 
Good, How. 



Hear 

necktosch-’’ 


muypcuasuca 

Help 

hendaii 



Her, hers; see 

Pronouns. 



His; see Pronouns. 



Hit 

7iacksah 



Hold 

cahey 



Horse 

moll .,P.)-* 

moUcdhdi-^ 


Hot 

huerpa 


chituc aguene 




‘be h.’ 

House 

negd-^ neca 

fteca'^ 


See Marry, 

Belong. 



How 

zgi pe ai'gana (P.) ‘how 

igui ‘how,’ but pe-abo- 


do you do? ’ The 

gandi puhgua 

‘ how 


stem is the same as in 
(avaga'jnecktoga; see 
Taste, Healthy. 

do you do? ’ 


Hundred 

tulatdle (,P.) 

luld aidle 



‘ five twenties’ 



Hungry 

Iwgurapa^^ 

ncur^ ‘hunger’ 

chahac ‘beh.’; achan- 




suca; >/ cha 

I 

dm. an- (P.) 

ani 

hycha 

In 

-g'lnt 1 postposition) 

-gum 

-n 

Indian 

Idle; lit. ‘a live person'; 

tide 'Cuna' 



sec Live: an-tide-gata 
u'izi ‘do you speak 
San Bias language?’ 



It 


ah-^ 

stsy-^ 

Jack 

Eck 



Lakes 

ncgu'.iconoM 

matd 

xiua'^ 

Language; see Indian. 

giidpud- 

cn I'll iT- 

Laugh 

alley '■ 

clepitdr^ 

zegykuasiica 

Leaf 

SdpHdln'^ 

c'uipica^ 


Lie- 

cac kii >isa i 

cjcdiia (noun; 


Light (adj.'i 

ncg}i:cg lid , c>i7icrn ka i 

taldl 


Little; see- 

itsigiid'’^ ‘a littlu’ 

ichegua'^ 


Small. 
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Live 

tide 

tulegua 

See Belong. 
Love 

abeyeh"^ 

chabiieP'^ 

Man 

macb.eredd^ “ (P.) 

TiiastoP^ 

Marry 

omeneeWii'ey^' 


See Woman. 


Meat 

sdnaip 

chana^ 

Men 

macheregan (P.) 


Metal 

esnumoderste 


Mo(jn 

71 

711'^ 

Mother 

r.ana 

nand 

Mountain 

yahalah 

cliapur, but yald- 

Music 

calnatnachi 

gambdli ‘on the 
high mountains,’ 
with pi. -ambali. 

My; see Pronouns. 


Negro 

ch’ckigua^'^ (P.) 

chichitP^ 

Net 

scebe^^ 

hugiia caeiko ‘ fish- 

Night 

munticke*^ 

net’ 

nuiiiqud^ 

Nine 

pakebaka (P.) 

paquebdgiie 

Ninety 

tiila pa keg uakd kambegi 

tula - paquegua-cacd- 


(P.) 

ambegui 

Old 

serredd- 

p'ZtOglut 

One 

k'a'hichakzi'a (P.) 

II 

Our; see Pronouns. 


Paddle 

ctimiya 

came 

Panamanian 

z.'dga sichigu'd ‘black 


Play 

foreigner’ (P.) 
fodohwey"^ 

tolae'^ 

Quick 

quaeqtiah 


Rain 


ti: tiguie, iiguav^ 

Rest 

opnnou'ey 

iilucus 

River 

hezealo*'^ 

ti; ligt.'iala 

Sad 

oodwey 

itonpiesi 

San Bias Indian; see Indian. 


Sail 

ootrr.eli; uliE ’ 

lalmdl mold 

Sea 

telmaldh'^ 

telmdP 

See 

tdgsah'^'; takse (P.) 

dt(lc^'‘ 

Sell 

cokey"' 

uquegal^'^ 


opcuahiza alive 

btyzisuca; atyzin 

muysca^^ 

isahaoacbgascua 




iaia*° ‘fish-net’ 
qiiyne ‘hunting net’ 
za 
aca 

tybara; tybacha saca 
‘old thing’ 
at a 


Me, sie 

apquyquy; asucan 
mague ‘ sad person ’ 


f zemislysiica 
\_zemiMitysiica 
zemutysuca 
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Send 

parmiteiy)''^ 


Ityrs’icrA' 

Seven 

kugle (P.)'» 

cublegua^^ 

cuhtipca'- 

Seventy 

tidapdguakakdmhegi (P.) tuld-pdgua-cacd- 




cmbegut 


She 

often pure fem. 

aii~^ 



ome-; see Verb (P.) 



Shore 

kakah 



Sick 

coz.'agap’’ 

ciicciijap' 

lilSUt'Z 

Sing 

na mac key 

namdune 


Six 

nerkzca i^P.) 

nerciia: nencua 

id 

Sixty 

tillapdgua tP.) 

tuldpagua 


Sleep 

carbey'^’’ 

capie 

zedii'/'} 'liCd: djuybii 

Slow 

pinagua 



Small 

peckpequa 

tologua; cJu'Hi 

yngiiezi-Jigd ‘a ?. 




thing’ 

Smell (vb) japaneiyf^^ 

yapdne’’'- 


Snake 

ndgpey 

ndgpe 

jKiiyir d'luycdque 

Spaniard 

icSga stpugo'^- ,P.) ‘white 




foreigner’ 



Speak: ‘yous. Indian' 



'I speak’ dn-'u.'iz'. 



Spear 

eszvalah 



Star 

nesqttao’^ 

nickcnP^ 


Steal 

aitusai 



Strike 

nackiah 



Strong 

ca narapok 


cckihiiizdn n:dquc ‘a 




5 person’ 

Sun 

ebu''-, tada 

laid 


Swim 

tomomackey 


:/n z<igosci^i: 

Take 

suey 


CdfyP'Z'iiCUd, 





Talk (see 

Speak) sun/ndcke;A 

chdmdque 

.c’t dJl' USIlCd . 

‘you t. 

to me’ pundatsogi 


Lan^ua-0 

Taste 

eckloge^^ 

iidgueli'A^ 


Ten 

ambcgi 1,P,) 

am begin 

lll-chlkiCd 

Their; see Pronouns. 



They 

atnidla'^^ (P.j ; pela 


sysy 

Thirty 

thlag'iJ'' nckukambegi i P. , 

1 t:i!db:{^}f2-c,:cj’ 




aid dgui 


Thou 

pe, he ! P. ) 

A » ^ . 

£• c , -'C 

nine 

Three 

pdq:n: iP. > 

pagiic 

}}. ICd 

Throw 

?nodey''‘ 

td rmetdgdl^' 


Thy; see 

Pronouns. 



Tiger 

ctikiio p-itpe.rtO^ 

pur!!diitt^^ i)},id 
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Tree 

iuhetau;.;’ 

chapt’’; gua!^^ 

Quye 

Turtle 

jiiWic 

mono 


Two 

pocud iP-' 

pocua 

bozd 

T\veni\ 

t:uiigd..yia P.) 

iuldbiieno. 


Walk 

'rldr.t Vi--' 

mantgal'.'-' 

iKyfisiita'^ 

Water 


:i-‘ 

sie, 

We 


jnnizlo lien; myimcr- 

chie- 

^^Tak 

t'.olozjdh 



We!! 'aov.j 

EE ,p,. 

nukueli-' 


Wet 


gdcicgud''. 

lotuc zeg'iscu^ 




‘moisten’ 

W'herc 

abe See Belong. 

} 


White 

.'I'p/ijT E 3 ; also 

tsipugua ckipiigud^ 



‘ he is w.’ i^P.} 


a'ind 

pudua 

pun ’.id 

\\'onian 

ome. pi. omoccnc, ome- 
yogua ' young w.’ puna 
iP i 

pundgua 

Woorl 

suo.roJ^ 

ckodna-^ 

Work 

d i-pu 1 

erpaguet 

You 

penidla (P.; 

penial 

Young 

sdpir.gua iP.) 


Young girl 

onieySgua I'P.) 


Yraith = ye 

■ung 



zcd. see Air 
niuysca fucha; 
fiihucka 


jo. 

mie 


lad s.ipingua \P.j 

Vour; 't. L Proni>un=. 


XoTE^ TO Glossary 


' Ccntain'' SB. ata.im ‘dog.’ 

• I his prc'babiv has no connection with cheah in common U'O in the West Indies, 
t' I denote evil magical rites. Obeah is usually derived from a West African source 

^Xr.tes s= r/;; >eo 5 V. )-ird, black, bring, carry, cut, dark, laugh, nic-at fbut 
'Ce nn. ^2) , star m 53), talk. tree. wood. Xote here ?B. -quey = C. -cai seem? to 
be identical with CH. -gua^yta). 

* X'jte the omi-i<ion of I in 

2 0 ‘f- preformative + Sp. hole: see Can->e, Sail. 

CH. ‘young person* — cka ‘male*; perhaps CH. 5 ch in SB.; C. 

7U'Jc/ng:M. S'.e Girl in C II. and n. 36. In Ouito in Ecuador guafn^rj. the ^lang 
Io..al voro in '^pani-h lor 'boy; girl.’ Is this gna- element fri>ni (Juichua and perhap'^ 
C’-'gnate ’.Mth CH gua in giiasgiia^ 

' SB. p-k — U p-c; p = b; see Phemetics. 

- L'lii ^an-i- ' -1 1 n in SB oo.Icac-ulah *can'''e’; tcbn-il-ih ‘^ea.’ which latter w'lrd 
appear- in C. both a- Ichnal and telvial; see Sail. Sea. In SB. or.tmrda '-ail,’ however, 
v.c hc.vc- cvi leiitly the -'aine -tern as in SB. ttvAa ‘clothes’ = 'cbith.' prubablv a dii- 
loient L-li.''i'ent from '^B iilii ‘eaui-*-, tehnijhih ‘-.ea.’ There i-^ rt) cc'iinectiun with f^B. 

7 rlo!i ■ lirT-'''.’ 
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5 SB ; = C &. Cf. n 14. 

SB. e = C a. Note SB. -}:pa = ' 

^B. tani = C. tan’q. 

■■ SB. -Lcc’v = C. cf n. 03 

SB. qiiil- = C. quin; l-n, ci. n. 03 r = !. CH bqiiy- = SB q.n />- C. q-H'.K-. 

Xe = derinice article; see n. 31: -qcnj. = pi endinj^. 

SB. biidoqiiiz(ah) = CH. hgy^^cua), viz., b — b; >1 = g: z = s, (_ purquc > nu 
cognate with SB. b-d-qu = C. p-r-qii.^ = Xote SB. eii~, C. ipn anti ^B. /'cidri, 

also with dem. element n. 

CH. to is probably not 7iK KtvJ", ■ ''wia <iV la intcrjicciun ' 'tlu- 

Uricoechea, s.v. pcrro ‘dog’)* but a cognate of SB. afclmo. Xutc c'n = t 

B = p. see Phonetics. Xote also SB. \y):nc~gua — C. '.Xina ’ary.’ sB has 
the predicate -g'ia. 

IS (3 ~ b, but why the SB. ^insert' 

Xote dinerence in voice-stress. 

SB. kaka — C. each *and‘ = forty -r ten. 

Xote elisMu of -g- in SB. 

'•SB. oo^tv - CH. hoc. 

-''C. quiiuU'U, probably ^ Chnstas -r i^lcf 
X.-u.'t'Jf I Belli; KuiXdi <P ); uuierc-nce of spelling c.NpIaiiicd by the imb'tc; inipaie 
character of the vowel. Xote -i- in C. nuhueti, which shows the indeterin.nate '-c 
See Phonetics and also n. oa. 

All the .-aine ^tl-m C"'; SB.-C c-h' -k and CH. p-c; p — k- '• 

I heard an aspirate plainly here and also j.u.* ci. n. 55. Xote -C. ^ = CI-I. s.* 
also 111 SB.-C. ti = CH. ste. Cf. n. 44 - 

In SB the denionstr. ?2e -r cklo = C. i.'o, see abo n 55. 

Xo connection with ulu ‘can>ie\ to'.wzlah ‘sea’, see 11 S. 1 he elciia nt -cC''' = 

Sp. caballo. 

2 '^ G = C'kj, <ee Piionetics and n. 37 
Xote the aspirate in SB. 

SB. n€gscaco7'.d = dem. ne ti. laj -r -.sca = '.jj = CH \i in .x'uz — the 
pi. ~cona = -gaud \>ce Granimaib Xote tue CH. foiiu xn-'.'c ‘\vatci = -v . t'. 
See n. 26 and 34. 

‘2 Xote C. gu = CH. ck). 

“>' Common rout al. 

Ts and Gi, ,-.c-e Phonetic^ 

•" Xote pn-fi'iriiiative c/.'- in CH l:>e ro‘t i' pr ’1 aidy arc-.j .■ 

.'sB u::.'.'' = y rnos = CIl ftiuy'. >oe n. 

■' A bi:t ■ w < man ' a.!!' 1 r\z — l 1 ‘ hi ■ii'-*’ — \ ( 1 1 oil - !u o ■ h' - U'' a w om ,in. 

(I <p.Cd>d,'-C 

-(Jtiei\ Is the real cki’mit ; — ul'ii in ''B. ar.>i C . ^md t'- .n t Ii . ''t 

It a Lh.ni'.;i‘ loan to ( / , hkc c’ t > "'b'bint .11 t hi".' ■'C aii' 1 Suin' t mil ’ I 'i uu'-* .h oo i . ’.n ^ 
/"i ti .’'O; p xu r. oi ' Fni lornii.r 1- SU'-O' [•0''vib;'- 

Xote Lwii^tant ch in SB. f.nd C bn: a.' m ■ : ab-' ir-..,::' uLln t m ^b , - — . 

Lt n. 3. i - \ Ibuiamaniaii 

■ I < I ’’iM' i t It >11 1 >1 :\\ 1 . '1 i'> ' a i ' ' .111 ’ ^ H . ; ^ f ' . 

Po^bal'b- ab ) t H ivoquy-- h ‘■nw-h'-' 

Xote na-.v! inwit m >B 
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the ?ar7:c er.'iin^ a-^ in iKacic/edi ‘naan,’ q v probably also the same 
-cS: c.' ni edi ‘good ; ?.*. 62. 

■ I cann -t txpiaa: SB. / apparently = C i. 

1 .1 ‘I'.tains :i water’, eb.-erve SB -C. ! = CH. s; cf- n. 26. 

I sdspect tliat Mrs Bell’s text should read SB. ir^'alo = C. ii gv.al. Ci. s v. 
Ram m Cur.a On CH. x:e = ks:e, ci. n 31. 

’ Mrs B' :i ■■\;de:itly Leanl a longer vowel than I did. icgsah (B.;; tak:ie (P-)- 

■" The rci't -eem- to be uk in SB and C. See Give, and ci. n 22. 
p ■ >/; = CH 

■ Note the laeiathes.s between SB. and C -CH , and ~ee n, 50. 

t-a-;: = C <;:< h,~c-j - = /: = t.). See for mctathe-si^, n. 49. Is the r 
tactiti'.t.' m SB. ta/tej ■£ 

' 4 = C. . a real palatalizaticn. 

- ''B r.’p.’ip:' and s-te White; 5 = ts; really a highly palatalized ch. See 

■' .■.arly the same word in SB. and C.: s = ch: see n. 3. Only SB. has the element 
'a ( , 'een in CH. fd-gua. 

Ob'C-rve SB. e and C. i; also f-h; d-t. 

- .tb e.kto = C. ito-, probably an aspirate in SB. Ci. n. 26. See Feel. Same 
e-lemer.t ni SB Kccktocah ‘hear.’ 

'■ SB. at?na'a = oi = 3 p. — tnald = plural element tsee Grammar). The C. 
ctKdl a Ics- primitive :orm = a'Jjmala, pi. of a;; ‘ he, 11.’ Pela is cognate with the 
C 4I. elem>.ni a)n'»il. amldl: an-.! not with the 2 p. f>e. 

'■ SB 7 n':'-!- pr-'-tably = C. -met-. 

Pm'p.v.'t in SB. is clearly the same element as in C. purii-qiiH. In SB. it is a 
de-cripti'-n oi ctc/.uo ‘dog.’ apparently used here for any small four-footed animal. 
In C ini'd = 'eye-''’ and piirliq:itl se«.-m3 to qualify thi= noun. 

C, = SB -oala; see n 3 for SB. 5 = C ch. 

' 'rB -C , -ne- and CH -nyn- are aihcd it* C. iiao ‘go.’ 

■- >B ^ !'• T pogiij two’, anmala ‘we.’ pi. C nen probably is the 

reduplication of tne i p =een in cyi:, iir. « the i p singular. CH. chie ‘we’ contains 
aiu'ther 'tern frjni >h -C , but i.- dearly Cognate with CH. k\c!id ‘ 1 .’ 

"r-e n 24 The end:!!’- -ed. i- pr(i!.>abh the- Saine a-s tliat ree-n in machcredi ‘ man ' , 
Szi n '.i ' Oid 

SB. = C. gu-l, li n 12. 

’’ n 3 and t'bM’r' ». >[j r = C. )i. 

( ( MM ^ ! '\I LiMirV 

yuw Y..r^ City 



OSAGE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


By FRA^■CIS LAFLESCHE 

T he marriage customs of the Osage are clearly defined, well 
established, and are observed to this day by the full-bloods, 
although it is understood that the people are now amenable 
to the laws of the State in which they reside. There are two forms 
of marriage recognized as legal — one that takes place between a 
youth and a maiden and is called Mizhi’\ the other, called Omiha, in 
which one or both parties had previously been married. 

The Mizhi!'' 

The marriageable age is reached shortly after puberty, and 
those who have attained that period of life are known as Tsega no’', 
'‘newly grown.” These young people, unless near relatives, are 
not allowed to mingle or even to speak to one another. They are 
strictly guarded, so that no couple can arrange their own mar- 
riage affairs, and open courtship or love-making becomes impossible. 

The initiatory steps toward marriage must come from the family 
of the young man. Xo one having marriageable daughters can do 
anything looking to their marriage; they must wait to be sought. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the parents or other near relatives 
of the youth to seek for him a suitable wife, who must be chosen 
from a gens other than the gentes to which the father and the 
mother of the youth belong. 

When a suitable maiden has been found — one who in the opinion 
of the young man's family would make him a good wife — the 
parents summon four old men, each of whom has won the title of 
yigka do”he, or Good-man. This title belongs to a man who has 
been married according to the established customs of the tribe, 
has successfully raised and married oft his own children, and lived 
to become a grandfather. The Xigka do’die are employed to con- 
duct the negotiations between the family of the >-outh and that of 

1-7 
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the chosen maiden, and for their services they receive a fee. When 
the four men present the proposal of marriage, they extol the char- 
acter of the family of the young man and also that of the young 
man himself. 

There is one point on which every self-respecting family is par- 
ticular, and that is that the daughter shall marry only into a family 
the parents of which have been properly united in accordance with 
the recognized tribal custom. One of the first inquiries made of 
the four old men by the parents of the girl is upon this subject. 
When the answers given are satisfactory as to the standing of the 
youth’s family, the next step is the consideration of the number and 
character of the gifts to be made by the parents of the young man. 
As all the near relatives of the maiden must each have a gift, it 
becomes necessary to canvass carefully the amount and value of 
the gifts offered to insure satisfaction on the part of all entitled to 
share in them. These negotiations often consume considerable 
time. When at last this matter is adjusted the four old men are 
bidden to inform the family of the youth that the relatives of the 
maiden will be consulted. This form of message is regarded as an 
assurance to the four men that their mission will be successful. 

At this point it is possible for the parents of the girl to reject 
the proposal, but if they are favorably inclined they now com- 
municate with the maternal uncle and consult with him. If he 
gives his consent, all the other relatit'es agree to the proposed mar- 
riage. The parents of the maiden send a messenger whose duty 
it is to convey their consent to the parents of the young man and 
to announce the time when the ceremony of deli\-ery of the gifts, 
the maiden, and the young man shall take place. On the appointed 
day the parents of the young man lead a procession composed of all 
the rclatiws of the youth, each one bearing a gift of a horse or a 
blanket to be distributed among the relatives of the maiden. When 
all the promi-ed gifts have been delit ered to the relatie es of the girl 
anti accepted b\' them, the relative^ of the young man return to their 
homes. 

(Jn the following day the parents of the maiden send her, accom- 
panied by a prominent man, to the home of the iwo-pectiw bride- 
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groom to be delivered to him and to his parents and relatives. 
This act is spoken of as the declaration “We give to you our daugh- 
ter." The bride takes with her gifts of horses and blankets to be 
distributed among the relatives of the bridegroom. The next 
morning the relatives of the young man again form a procession 
and take both bride and groom to the house of the bride's parents 
and delit er her and her husband to her parents and relatives. This 
act. which completes the marriage, is equivalent to the declaration 
by the youth’s parents, “We give to you our son." 

The Omiha 

The second form of marriage, according to the established 
custom of the tribe, is called Omiha; it took place between persons 
who had previously been married according to the Mizhi’’- form 
but who had become separated by divorce or death. 

In this form of marriage the man sends messengers to the widow 
with his offer of marriage, accompanied by gifts consisting of horses 
and blankets. While the offer of marriage is made direct to the 
widow, she, wishing to conform as nearly as possible to the Mizhi’''' 
form, refers the messengers and the gifts to her parents, if living, or 
to her nearest relatives, in order that they may decide for her. 
These relatives consult on the proposal, and if they are satisfied 
with the negotiations they convey to the messengers their consent 
and by them send for the man offering himself in marriage. Arriv- 
ing at the house of the relatives of the woman, he is given a seat 
beside her, and the marriage is consurnuuiLed without further 
ceremony. This form of marriage must be observed by widowed 
or divorced persons if they are to retain their social position in the 
tribe and if the man desires to keep in line to win the title of Xigka 
doOie, provided he has not already achieved it. 

The GaSHOnThE MIGT£^0^•GE 

It sometimes happens that a young man falls in lo\'e with a 
maiden and desires to marry her. Fearing opposition, either by his 
own parents or by those of the maiden, should he endeavor to marr\' 
her openlv, he cohabits with her in secret. This is not recognized 

^M. \N 1 H N. , 14 — j 
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as a marriage, but is called Gasho’-'the which, freely 

translated, means, a union in the natural state or in disregard of 
tribal custom. If this act becomes known to the parents or to 
other near relatives of the young man, they hasten to make the 
union a marriage by delivering the young man to the maiden and 
her relatives, with gifts of horses and other valuables, thus making 
the union equivalent to a marriage in the form. 

The living together of a man and woman without first going 
through the ceremony established by tribal custom is called 
Gasno^-'the »ii0Jw”ge. The title of Xigka do’^he is denied a man who 
lives with a woman in this manner, and the children issuing from 
such a union are not regarded as “persons” for the reason that 
the act of their parents is like that of unthinking animals. 

Cohabitation between a man and a woman, whether young or 
old, in deliberate disregard of tribal custom, is declared to be 
dangerous to the morals of the young people and to have a tendency 
to encourage them to defy parental authority, 

Bure.^u of .^meric.a.n Ethnology 
W.^SHI.NGTON, D. C. 



REMARKS OX RADOSAVLJEVICH 'S CRITICAL COXTRI- 
BUTIOX TO “SCHOOL AXTHROPOLOC.Y “ i 

By MAURICE FISHBERG 


T \ ^HEX' I read that “Critical Contribution to School Anthro- 
Y \ pology” in the July-September number of the American 
Anthropologist I recalled that delightful little French 
comedy ia Poitdre aux Yeux by Labiche. Dr Malingcar, and espe- 
cially his wife Blanche, discovered, even before our own P.T. Barnum, 
that people like to be humbugged ; all you hax e to do is to throw dust 
into their eyes and they will believe that you are great, accomplished, 
rich in worldly goods or in knowledge and attainments. The critic 
of Professor Boas’ work, judging by the extra\-agant way he uses the 
pages of the Anthropologist and refers to authorities and recklessly 
quotes them, appears to me to be a contemporary disciple of Dr 
Alalingear. He is satisfied, apparently, that the average reader will 
be impressed with his immense erudition if he will but note the 
large number of authorities quoted, whether rele\ ant to the subject 
under discussion or not, so long as the ciuotations can serve the 
purpose of poiulre aux yenx. If this criticism had appeared in an 
irresponsible sheet it could under no circumstances be taken 
seriouslv by any one interested in the problems concerning the 
structure of man. or the problem ol heredity versus environment 
as presented bv human traits. At most it could contribute to the 
gaiety of nations. But consitlenng that it has somehow found 
its way into the American Anthropologist, the organ of those who 
devote their energies to the study of races and racial traits, it 
may be taken by some as a real demolition of Professor Bo.as pains- 
taking work dealing with the effects of the American environment 
on the phvsical development of immigrants. Accordingly, I belicc e 

^ In connectiun with this papttr tin* itaiicr shuuM con-alt the di tide hs Dr 
Robert Louie, "Dr Railte-nvljevidi's TritKiu.-- of Preii— nr Boas" in for 

April 5, 1912 — Editor. 
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that it 13 imperative that the lack of fairness of this critic should be 
pointed out in the pages of the journal in which his criticism ap- 
peared. Doubting whether Professor Boas, who is at present away 
from this country, will deem it wise to take notice of this criticism, 

I thought it advisable to take the matter up and thus prevent its 
passing into hi-^tory unanswered. In doing this I shall simply con- 
fine m\- remarks to the question whether the critic is honest and fair 
to Professor Boas, and for obvious reasons will leave the theoretical 
aspects out of consideration. 

While reading the article we are at once struck with the fact 
that the writer had no honesty of purpose, had no intention to be 
fair with Professor Boas. To begin with, the complete work has 
not even \ et appeared, as I am writing these remarks. A fair critic 
would undoubtedly have waited until the complete work had made 
its appearance before attempting to analyze its results, irrespective 
of whether he agrees with Boas or not. But Radosavljevich has 
gone a step farther: There hac'e appeared two preliminary reports; 
the second one, issued about a year ago, is more complete and con- 
tains data which are not available in the first report. Radosavlje- 
^'ich has not even taken the trouble to notice the second report, and 
the result is a painful exhibition of unfairness. Thus he rebukes 
Boas for not stating the exact number of individuals measured (p. 
421;, while a glance at the second report would ha\-e given him the 
informati(jn he craves. To m\’ mind it is gratuitous to say that 
Boas has drawn hasty conclusions from comparatively few measure- 
ments, and even to hint at fraud by saying “We are told that the 
measurements include about 30,000 indiciduals, but in the report 
are given only,’’ etc. Had he consulted the second report, which 
was a4'ailablc before his criticism was printed, he would have found 
details of all the individuals referred to, and also data about races 
other than Italians and Hebrews, such as Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks, 
and Hungarians. 

It is dislionest to state that thousands of individuals are not 
.sutficient to report on, and to attack the conclusions reached by 
Boas, a-serting that other observers have not arrived at such con- 
clur.i(jns while making observations of too or 500 indieiduals, as 
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Radosa\ Ijevich does. Thus he lines up Hoesch-Ernst’s 350, 
Reuter’s 373, Landsberger’s 104 children measured against Boas’ 
30,000! 

With the proclivities of the average writer of a dissertation for 
a degree, Radosavljevich is not satisfied with discussing the problem 
before him; he talks a great deal about everything, but little of the 
subject investigated by Boas. He occupies eleven pages of valuable 
space with a discussion of “mechanical-functional,” “heredi- 
tary,” and “geographical-local” theories of head-form: terms which 
we have not met in anthropological literature. We search further 
with a view of discovering what he means by these high-sound- 
ing words, and find that the “mechanical-functional theory” of 
Radosavljevich implies that “the shape of the head may be caused 
by the mechanical influences during postnatal life,” and we are none 
the wiser. To substantiate this theory he quotes Darwin to the 
effect that habitual spasm of the muscles, and a cicatri.K from a 
severe burn, may modify the facial bones; that shoemakers in pur- 
suing their vocation may acquire prominent foreheads. But when 
we recall that comparatively few persons in this world are shoe- 
makers and that fewer still have habitual spasms of the muscles, or 
cicatrices, we wonder what this has to do with the head -shape of 
the bulk of the population. Moreover, supposing that many had 
cicatrices and spasms, and worked as cobblers, and that even the 
vaults of their crania (not alone their faces and foreheads) became 
deformed, would these deformities be transmitted to their offspring? 
Students of physical anthropology know of better e.xamplcs of 
artificial deformation of the skull, but the\- do not know that these 
deformities are transmitted by heredity. I am also at a loss to 
discover the relevancy of the fact that “about fifty years ago, a 
German anthropologist, Welcker, found that short men more fre- 
quently have rounded heads and tall men elongated heads,” with 
regard to a “mechanical-functional theory.” I hare looked over 
Nystrom’s paper quoted by Radosavljevich to the effect that the 
shape of the head may change under the “mechanical-functional” 
influence of diet, but could find nothing of the kind. Similarly 
the long quotations from Holden's Osieolo'iy are irrelevant, as are 
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the references to Cuvier, Gorke. Papillault, Haeckel, and Osburn. 
The claim that ‘‘the mechanismus [sic] of birth” has a relation to 
the shape of the head is discussed quite fully by Professor Boas in 
the very paper criticized, and it is altogether gratuitous to speak of 
it, even when a critic is doing his best to display erudition. 

We also have a discussion of the “first, second and third heredi- 
tary theories” of head-form occupying three and a half pages. 
At the outset we are impressed with the array of well-known 
authorities in cranioJogy, such as Mobius, G. Stanley Hall, Zupan- 
chich, and others equalh- known for their researches in craniol- 
ogy and archeology. The following interesting item of information 
is imparted to us: “The history of man in England does not begin 
5,000 years ago with an invasion of Celt or of Saxon, but at a period 
of which 5,000 years is but a small fraction. This theory has re- 
cently been advanced also by a Slovenian anthropologist, Zupan- 
chich, in his lecture git en at the University of Belgrade.” As to 
what all this has to do with the problem whether the head-form of 
the immigrants in New York undergoes changes, we are not enlight- 
ened. But it serves as dust to be thrown into the eyes of those 
who may think that there i.-; some redeeming feature in Boas' work. 

It is difficult to follow the vast array of names quoted without 
gasping for breath. But when Radosat'ljevich speaks of a “national 
form of the head.” on pp. 400 and 401, we are actually bewildered. 
And when he confides to us that “ the average cephalic inde.x of 72.5 
is the national t\-pe of the head of Englishmen,” as well as of the 
Irish, we have enough for the time being, and we recall the work of 
the late Dr Beddoe, and the Anthropometric Committee, which has 
escaped the attention of Radosa\'ljevich, who considers his authority 
fur the anthropology of England one Zupanchich who last year 
deli\ ered a lecture at Belgrade. 

Radosvaljetdch is nut yet prepared to attack the subject under 
discussion — Boas' work — but takes up nearly three more pages with 
a discussion of “the gcographical-local theory” of head-form, which 
he frankly tells us “is not unlike the preceding.” “It claims that 
the shape of the head is distributed more according to geographical 
hjcalitic' than to nationalities.” Those acriuainted with Deniker’s 
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excellent maps will be amazed to hear that Deniker attributes the 
shape of the head of different races to the ‘'geographical-local 
theory” of Radusavljevich. As an example of the geographical- 
local influences on the head-form, we are offered the following: 
“ Beddoe in studying 200 boys found that those belonging to the 
navy have larger heads than those of the reformaror\- and industrial 
schools.” After hating this evidence it would surelv be worse 
than heresy to doubt that “geographical-local theory,” 

It may be hoped that Radosavljevich’s paper does not reach Otto 
Ammon, because if he reads the resume of his theory giwm on page 
403 he will find good cause for resentment. The critic does not 
omit to mention even that great "authority" in physical anthro- 
pology, Edmond Demolins, and his notorious book, .-1 quoi la Snpe- 
riorite des Anglo-Saxons, which has immense geographical-local 
bearings. Finally, to fortify that geographical-local theory we are 
treated to the following quotation from Topinard’s smaller book: 

The cephalic index \aries in the human races Irmn 71 4 in C>reen- 
landers to 53.63 in Lapps, in th.e aterage ol the series: and from 62,62 
in a New Caledonian to 42,77 in Sla\' i.A'eud'i in particular instances. 
The difference is greater if we include the distorted skulls. A seapho- 
cephalus in the Laboratory of .-\ruhropology has an. index of 50.33 and a 
Peruvian skull of an Inca, one of 103. 

All this is, of course, quite an interesting bit of information, but 
what a scaphocephalus has to do with the "geographical-local 
theory” of head-form, or with Boas’ work among the immigrants 
in New York City, we are at a loss to discover. 

Y’ith the support of such great anthropological authorities as 
Zupanchich, Demolins, Mobius, etc., Radosavljexdch is now ready 
to pick up courage to say that it "is not his intention to criticize 
these more or less different theories.’’ All ho wants to know about 
Boas is, “ Did he grasp the difficulties of their i .-’ i theories in shaping 
his own theory.^ Is his [Boas’] investigation a progress (jr regress 
in e.xperimental physical anthropology in general and school anthro- 
pology in particul.ir.-' " This is what troubles him after he has 
coxered twelve pages and scattered more dust in the eyes of the 
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readers of ihe Ar,:cncan Anthropologist than has ever before been 
attempted. 

But he does actually discuss Boas' investigations, and I regret 
to say that he does it with less fairness than he displays when speak- 
ing of that memorable lecture delivered last year by Zupanchich at 
Belgrade. As any one who carefully reads Boas' preliminary re- 
ports Can readiK' see, he advances no theories. He merely reports 
jindiegs. To call his facts and figures theories, as his critic does, is 
unfair, to say the least. iNloreovcr, there is not much new in the 
theoretical aspects of Boas' work. Many anthropologists have 
preedoush' asserted that the head-form is subject to the influences 
of emircinnient. That stature is influenced by social, economic, 
and geographical conditions is an old and well-known fact, and Boas 
has again confirmed it in a striking manner. Little, if any, evidence 
ha^ heretofoio;- 'heen brought forward in support of the suggestion 
that the frirm of the cranium is not exclusively an ethnic trait, de- 
pending only on heredity and uninfluenced by external conditions, 
such as climate- and social and economic conditions. Boas was 
fortunate in hac-ing at his disposal a considerable number of indi- 
cirluals I'jelonging to diverse ethnic .stocks, who had recently emi- 
grated from the countries in whicli they and their forbears had lived 
ff ir centuries, and settled in a new en\’irunment. From the mea.sure- 
ments taken under his direction it appears that the descendants of 
the immigrant- show some change in somatic traits, and Boas 
merely reports in detail on thcr-e changes. He deals in his report, 
as 1 have said, witli hndings, with facts, and not with theories, and 
e-pecially not with ultimate causes. The fact that in the natural 
sciences, as John Stuart Mill says, a cause is in itself a phenomenon 
without reference to ultimate causes of anything, is not Boas' fault, 
to be cure. I nder the circum=-t.inces it is unfair to throw dust 
into the eyes, to quote all sorts and conditions of authorities, includ- 
ing Denifflins and last year's lecturer, Zupanchich, with a view of 
ascribing to Bo.i.-, theories which lie never tidvanced in the publica- 
tion under considt-r.ition. 

It is also unfair to attai'k the staff of men who hate done the 
work under Dr Boas’ direction and to n-fer to them as " scholarh- 
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looking ■’ and " anthropometrical amateurs " i it is curious in this con- 
nection to mention that a careful search of anthropological literature 
for the last twenty years seems to indicate that this is Radosavlje- 
vich's maiden effort in this held), and even to look askance at the 
problem whether the fact that there were thirteen assistants may 
have had a disastrous effect. To insinuate that these thirteen men 
were incompetent is the limit of impudence. 

Rebuking Boas for not having done the work by himself, 
Radosavljevich displays a lamentable ignorance of the manner in 
which most of the great anthropometrical inc'estigations ha\'e been 
conducted Any one acquainted with anthropological research, 
and especially measurements of the living, knows that indl\idual 
work is impracticable, often impossible, and really unnecessary, 
particularly if we desire to have observations on a large number of 
individuals. Mrchow in Germany, Schimmer in Austria. Kdrosi in 
Hungary, and others have entrusted the investigations of the color 
of the skin, hair, and eyes of school children in those countries to 
the teachers, who were given e.xplicit directions how to proceed. 
The Anthropometric Committee in England, Livi in Italy, and 
Ammon in Baden, had many workers in the field. Indeed, Boas 
was extremely careful, as is evident from the way he speaks of 
training his assistants, trying to ascertain their personal equation, 
and only after finding that the individual differences were compar- 
able did he allow them to proceed with the work. 

Radosa\'ljevich rebukes Boas for another omis>ion: he neglected 
to measure the height of the skull. Well. I recall that last winter 
Radosavljevich was requested to demonstrate a reliable method of 
obtaining this very measurement, at a meeting of the American 
Ethnological Societc', and he had to agree that it was a \-er\- un- 
trustworthy procedure — this measurement taken twice on the same 
head ga\'e him a difference of no less than fourteen mm. It is for 
just this reason that careful anthropologists do not take this meas- 
urement, especially when they desire to measure a large number of 
persons. Indeed, it has not been taken in any great anthropometric 
ineestigation. It is usually left for students, who take measure- 
ments of a couple of dozen individuals to report them in their theses 
for the degree of Ph. D. 
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1 am at a loss to account for the rebuke the critic administers 
to Boas for disregarding Sergi’s method of craniology, unless it is 
again a case of dust in the eyes, because it offered him such a 
splendid opportunity to use big words — as befits a scholar. Just 
think of it — ellipsoides, ovoides, pentagonoides, sphenoides, etc. 
Even tyros in anthropology know that Sergi’s method has hardly 
been taken seriously outside of Italy, and there only by a few of his 
pupils. 

It is a pitiful sight to behold our critic struggling with a mass of 
second-hand quotations and references. He quite often loses him- 
self in a maze of contradictions, occasionally undoing at the end of 
a paragraph all he has said at its beginning. Thus on page 427 he 
takes issue with Boas because he says that the human head becomes 
slightly longer with increasing age. Apparently with a view of 
making it appear that this is Boas’ first literary and scientific 
effort, Radosavljevich demands sharply why Boas does not mention 
the disco\-erc-r of that fact, and proceeds forthwith to quote authori- 
ties to the contrary, with the following results: Weissenberg found 
that the cephalic index in the newborn infant is 86. 4, then it keeps 
on decreasing gradually till it drops to 82.4 in the adult; Lucae 
found a slight decrease in the cephalic index with advancing age; Gray 
in his Al'ierdcen Report remarks that ‘‘the cephalic index was less 
in the older than in the younger girls.’’ It is here evident that in 
his eagerness to display erudition, he fiuotes against his own case, 
so long as it gi\'es him an opportunity to mention ‘‘authorities.” 

The unscriipulousness of the critic is evident on almost every 
page of his pai)er: In one place he points out that in anthropometric 
statistics mere a\'erages can not give satisfactory results — ‘‘It is a 
method whi( h has been condemned both in .America and in Europe ” 
(p. 408), knowing well that Boas has not relied on mere averages, 
but has gi\-en in detail the seriation-. of each series, the standard 
deviation, etc. Further on in his article he chtmges front and con- 
demns xiatistic-^ altogether, by saying: “Some biometricians and 
experimental psychologists make a fetish of figures. iMathematical 
calculations in anthropometry and experimental psychrdogy, as also 
in experimental pedagog}', are of fictitious vtdue.” But his tin- 
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scrupulousness reaches its limit when he quotes the introductory 
remarks by Senator Dillingham and attributes them to Professor 
Boas. On page 5 of the Report which Radosavljevich criticizes, 
the Immigration Commission says; 

One of the best experts on this question. Prof. Franz Boas, of Columbia 
University, was invited to direct the investigation and was put in general 
charge. A small appropriation was made to test the question and see 
if the promise of results was sufficient to warrant the continuance of the 
investigation. Almost immediately it became evident that there might 
be much value in such a study, and the work has therefore been continued, 
although as yet only on a small scale. 

Bearing in mind that these words were stated by the chairman 
of the Immigration Commission, Senator Dillingham, we can 
appreciate the honesty of Boas’ critic when we read the following 
attributed to Boas; 

A small appropriation was made to test the question and see if the 
promise of results . . . 

and basing his opinion on these words, Radosavljevich arrives at 
the conclusion that “he [Boas] began and finished the investigation 
in which he was put in general charge without requisite scientific 
exactness and care.’’ 

It is pathetic to behold this novice in anthropology occupying 
nearly two pages of the American Anthropologist telling Boas the 
exact meaning of the term "cephalic index,’’ enumerating many 
of the synonyms, and defining it as "a ratio between the width for 
breadth) of head and the length of the head.” He even deems it 
advisable to gix e a long, and then a short, formula for the calcula- 
tion of this index. That he tells in detail, as befits a teacher, what 
is meant by the terms dolichocephaly, brachycephaly, etc., goes 
without saying. His confusion as to what constitutes a long and 
what constitutes a short head is actually pitiful as any one who 
can muster the patience to read page 40S of his paper can see. 

He stop'^ at lutthing in his attempts to discredit Boas’ work. 
On page 405 of his review he ^a>'s; 
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On page 32 01 his report he [Boas] says that no evidence has been 
collected which would show an actual change in type due to the direct 
influence of environment, because the type of immigrants changes from 
tear to year, owing to a selection which is dependent upon the economic 
conditions of our country, ‘far reaching' changes in 't\pe' which ‘can 
not be a^cribt d to selection or mixture.’ 

When we turn to page 32 of the report we do not find anything of 
the kind stated by Dr Boas. I shall reproduce the three paragraphs 
of that page in order to show the unfairness of the critic: 

According to our knowledge of anthropological conditions in the whole 
world, the form of the body seems to be the most stable characteristic 
of any given race or type. Indications have been found, however, 
showing that under more favorable environment the physical develop- 
ment of a race may improve. This was shown by Gould and Baxter 
in their investigations of the physical characteristics of the soldiers en- 
listing during the war of the rebellion, by H. P. Bowditch in his investi- 
gations of the development of Boston school children, and by similar 
investigations carried on at later times in America as well as abroad. 
Xo evidence, however, has been collected which would show an actual 
change in type due to the influence of the environment. Where changes 
of this kind seem to occur — as, for instance, in a comparison of the types 
of city population and country population in southern Germany and 
in Italy — the inclination of observers has been rather to attribute the 
difference either to the selective elimination of the weaker type or to the 
immigration of dift'erent types. 

From a practical point of view it seemed all important to know 
whether American environment had a favorable or unfavorable effect 
upon the descendants of immigrants. 

The investigation has shown much more than was anticipated. There 
are not only decided changes in the rate of development of immigrants 
but there is also a far reaching change in the type — a change which can 
not be a^cribed to selection or mixture, but which can only be explained 
as due directly to the influence of environment. Thi^ conclusion has been 
tested, and in many different ways, and seems to be amply proved. . . . 

Comment is unnecessary for those who read both these quota- 
tions. The misrepresentation is flagrant. And we are not sur- 
prised at Radosavljevich’s proclivity to ascribe to Boas statements 
which he never made, and hold him responsible for statements made 
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by Senator Dillingham, as tvell as for extravagant statements 
published in a New York magazine. 

Radosavljevich's sophistry reaches a degree that is nauseating 
when he arrives at conclusions, and gives a “general summary’’ 
of his results. It is the height of impudence to occupy more than 
forty pages of a journal, talking all sorts of nonsense, making 
statements of commonplace matters, authoritatively warning one 
who has spent his best years in the study of the racial traits of man, 
as well as the growth of the human body, about the precautions 
necessary in these studies; nay, even telling him what the cephalic 
index is, how it is obtained, giving him the formula for its calcula- 
tion, and then conclude that “his method of collecting scientific 
data is uncritical’’ (whatever this may imply) and that “he lacked 
the requisite scientific e.xactness and care’’! The whole matter 
would be ridiculous, if so many people did not read only the 
“general summary" of a paper and rely on the fact that because 
it has been published in a responsible periodical there is sufficient 
guaranty that the writer has given ample proof for his conclusions 
in the text of the paper. 

1337 M.iDisoN .Avenue 
New Vork Ciiy 



ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WASHINGTON MEETING, 
WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1911 

By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 

T he annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion tvas held in the United States National Aluseum, 
Washington, D. C., December 27-30, 1911, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the American Folk-Lore Society. The attendance was 
good, and the program exceptionally long and interesting. The 
most important features were the two symposia: (i) The Problems 
of the Unity or Plurality and the Probable Place of Origin of the Ameri- 
can Aborigines, Uiscms&d byJ.W. Fewkes. A. Hrdlicka, W. H. Dali, 
J. W . Gidley, Austin H. Clark, Paul Bartsch, W. H. Holmes, Alice 
C. Fletcher, Walter Hough, Stansbury Hagar, A. F. Chamberlain, 
and R. B. Dixon; and (2) Culture and Environment, discussed by 
J. W . Fewkes, Clark W issler, Edward Sapir, and Robert H. Lowie. 
The first of these two discussions is printed in full in this issue of the 
American Anthropologist, and papers devoted to the second will 
appear in the next issue. Dr Fewkes presided at the six sessions 
in charge of the American Anthropological Association; also at the 
single session of the American Folk-Lore Society, in the absence of 
Prof. Henry AI. Belden, President of that society. Prof. George T. 
Ladd, \ ice-President of Section H, was chairman of the single 
session in charge of the Section. The social functions to which 
members of the affiliated societies were invited included : a reception 
by Dr and Airs Robert S. Woodward at the Carnegie Institution; 
a reception at the New National A'luseum; and the reopening of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Section H 

Officers for the Washington meeting were nominated as follows: 
Alember of Council, Dr Ales Hrdlicka; Alember of the General 
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Committee, Dr Charles Peabody. Secrional offices were filled by 
the nomination, and election by the General Committee, of Dr J. 
Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology’, as Vice-President 
for the ensuing year; Dr Alfred AI. Tozzer, member of the Sec- 
tional Committee to serve four years (to fill a vacancy) : and Dr 
Pliny E. Goddard, member of the Sectional Committee to serve 
five years. 

American Anthropological Association 

Members of the Council present in addition to President Fewkes 
were: A. F. Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, W. C. Farabee, Alice C. 
Fletcher, P. E. Goddard, G. B. Gordon, C. H. Hawes, F. W. Hodge, 
W. H. Holmes, W. Hough, A. Hrdlicka, B. T. B. Hyde, R. H. 
Lowie, G. G. AlacCurdy, T. Michelson, C. Peabody, P. Radin, E. 
Sapir, H. I. Smith, H. J. Spinden, A. M. Tozzer, and C. Wissler. 

Report of the Secretary . — The Secretary reported that there had 
been no special meeting of the Association, Council, or Executive 
Committee since the close of the session in Providence, the proceed- 
ings of which had been published in the American Anthropologist 
for January-AIarch, 1911. 

During the year death has claimed three members of the Associa- 
tion: David Boyle, a Canadian ethnologist of international repute; 
Airs Esther Herrman of New York; and Cornelius E. Rumsey of 
Riverside, California. Airs Herrman, whose death occurred on 
July 4, was one of the founders of Barnard College and of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute for Boys; also a generous donor to the 
American Aluseum of Natural History and the Botanical Gardens 
in the Bronx. 

The annual growth of the Association in membership has been 
substantial but cculd be much augmented if all our members would 
cooperate by sending new names to the Secretary. The names of 
twenty-eight persons^ are herewith submitted for election to mem- 
bership, as follows: 

Benjamin Walworth Arnold, C. AI. Barbeau, Robert D. Bard- 
well, Rev. R. J. Briggs, D.D., AI.D., Senor Jacinto Jijon y Caamaho, 
Dr Salvador Debenedetti, Aliss Frances Densmore, Rev. F. Ward 

^ Full addresses in the list of members printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Denys, William Edmond Gates, W. F. G. Geisse, E. J. Halloran, 
Xewton H. Harding, William Walter Hastings, Charles von Hoff- 
mann, M.D,, Louis J. Hopkins, William Barri Kirkham, Senor 
Carlos iManuel Larrca, Geo. W. A. Lucke\', IMiss Elizabeth H. 
IMeccalf, Prof. Edward S. Worse, Luther Anderson Norland, John 
T. Reeder, Jack Shipley, AI.D., Joe H. Todd, M.D., L'niversity of 
Pennsylvania Museum, W. D. Wallis, Frederick Adams Woods, 
i\LD., and Jonathan Wright, M.D. 

Special attention is called to the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which appeared in the last report of the Secretary,^ but which 
have not \ et been incorporated into a new edition of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The campaign for new members has been kept up with a result, 
however, hardly commensurate with the cost of the effort. In 
March the President appointed the Secretary to represent the 
Association at a meeting of the American Year Book Corporation 
and to make a report, which is herewith submitted: 

A meeting of the American Year Book Corporation was held at the Yale 
Club, New York City, March 25, 1911. Our President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, 
designated me to represent the American Anthropological Association and report 
at the next meeting of our Council or Executive Committee. 

As I had asked Mr Stansbury Hagar to act as alternate, in case of my absence, 
he also was present at the meeting. There were in fact three successive meetings: 
(i) of the Directors, ( 2 ) of the Year Book Corporation, and (3) of a Conference 
in which local historical societies were invited to take part. I was present at all 
three meetings. 

The American Year Book Corporation is based on the idea of the cooperation 
of national learned societies in a common task. The following criteria are to 
govern conditions of membership: 

1. The organizations concerned to be learned societies of every description. 

2. The societies must be national in membership, purpose, and scope. 

3. None of the societies to be formed for, or actively engaged in, a propaganda 
for the securing of governmental action of a special or particular kind. 

It is a fixed principle that no representative of a society, no member of the 
Supervisory Board, and no society incurs any financial responsibility through con- 
nection with the enterprise. This principle is safeguarded by the form of con- 
tract with the publiahers (D. Appleton and Co.). The prime purpose of the or- 
ganization is the publication of the Year Book. 

: Atmncan Anthropologist, x. s., xiii, p. Iu2, iQii. 
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The present membership of the American Year Book Corporation consists 
of more than 40 national learned societies. Since the meeting of the American 
Year Book Corporation, the Managing Editor of the Year Book commissioned 
me to write the article on “ Anthropology’, Ethnology, and Prehistoric Archeology',’’ 
which has been done; and the Year Book for 1911 will appear before the beginning 
of the new year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

George Grant MacCurdy, 

Secretary. 


The report of the Secretary was accepted and he was authorized 
to take the necessary steps toward completing membership of the 
American Anthropological Association in the American Year Book 
Corporation. 

Report of the Treasurer 

The Treasurer’s report was received and referred to an auditing 
committee appointed by President Feyvkes. It follows: 


Receipts 

Balance from 1910 S316.21 

From .Anthropological Society of Washington, for Anthropologist: 

Vol. XII. No. 2 $62.16 

Vol. XII, No. 3 59.73 

Extra copies and reprints 13 iS 137.07 


From -American Ethnological Society, for Anthropologist: 


Vol. XII, No. 3 $62.27 

Vol. XII, No. 4 62.S3 

Vol. XIII, No. 1 63.25 

Vol. XIII, No, 2 66.32 

Extra copies 414 25S.S3 

-Annual dues 1,253.62 

-Annual subscriptions to American Anthropologist 504 20 

Sale of back numbers and extra copies of American Anthropologist . 127. oS 

-Authors’ reprints (at costi 382.49 

Sale of yieinnirs 24 66 

Publication fund 170.00 

-American Folk-Lore Society; 


Hall cost of Bibliography of Periodica! Literature for Ameri- 
can Anthropologist and Journal of American Folk-Lore . . . 147-64 


Total 


■ .53.3^3 So 
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Expendiiuee-j 


For iir.iiiins.: anil niailuig 


- 4 s?. \ ul, Z'CIl 3 

$ 2^0 01 

Vol. XII Xe 4 

50 r» 44 

Vol. XIII. Xo. I 

3 78 OJ 

A'ol. XIII. Xo. 2 

331 -7 

2^1 c)/'. C'l 1' s . \'oI. II, iio. 5 • 

iQ^ 05 

Reprints 

375 27 a, 102 90 

Illustrati' iTir- . 

54S.01 

Ecliiorial t-xpenM-'- 

r 3 50 

Treasurer s expense-. . 

147 51 

S'lcrctai}. - oxpeiiM.- 

141 32 

Rr-iurne'i s’jh'Cription> 

4 -5 

Total .... 

3-017 55 

BaLANLC U.N IIA.XD 

... . 300-25 


B T Babbitt Hyde, 


Treasurer 

Report of Audii 

Urig Ccmmiitee 

Your auditing committee on the accounts of the Treasurer beg to report that 
the books are correctly stated and the apparent balances are: 

Balance Jan. I, 1911 . . S 31O.21 

Payments by check Sj.ooS 70 

Receipt-' during year . . 3.<-»07.59 

Cash Davment-: S.85 

Balance in hank 366 25 


3-3S3 So 


The bal.inre in bank January i, 1914, is probably arrived at by deducting 
from the apparent balance checks due but not presented. 

Ke?pectfi'lly, 

Walter Hough, 

Truman Michelson, 

Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Editor 

During the year tour numbers of the American Anthropologist have appeared, 
two of Volume 12 and two of volume 13. while the third number of volume 13 is 
in press. Tart 5 of volume II of the Memoir^ has also been published. 

In the first place acknowledgments are due to the former editor, Mr Hodge, 
w ho took the entire charge of the Memoirs, and who has willingly given the present 
editor adviie and assistanei at all times, especially in regard to the illustrations. 
Secondly I have to thank the S<-cretary, and Miss H. H. Parsons (Mr Hede’s 
assistant, for the pr.timptneSs with which they have answered ciueries, furnished 
inlorniation, ainl in general eontributed their share to the success of the journal, 
all the more as I have turned cj\er to them matters which the former editor used 
to attend to. 

• '1 fie full lor *■ Ifditi -rial exp.aises ” f,,r the \ i ar has not set been receu ei!, w inch 
accounts lor this ite-m lieing so much smaller than last tear. 
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The present defects in the American Anthropologist in my conception spring 
from two principal causes, Uj dclaj in publication and fa; an insufficient editorial 
staff. In the last five months, however, there has been a great improvement in 
respect to the first of these causes, but the absence of the editor from \\ ashington 
and certain other causes have prevented us from reaping the full benefit of the 
change. 

The make-up of the editorial staff' is the next matter to which I wish to call 
attention. Xo one who has not had something to do with editorial work can 
realize how much labor Mr Hodge took upon his shoulders in conducting the 
journal single-handed. His work compri.scd the reading and proofreading of long 
articles, correspondence with authors, the assignment, reading, and proofreading 
of reviews, and the collection of news items, besides the entire editing of the 
and most of the business management of the American Anthropologist 
and the Memoirs. In other words, he combined the duties of business manager, 
editor-in-chief, literary editor, and assistant editors. If there be another who can 
satisfactorily perform all of these functions he is the logical man for the position 
of editor. I am inclined to think, however, that the time has come when it will 
be inexpedient, even if it is possible, to continue all of these offices under one man. 

In the first place a plan is already on foot to place the literarc", i. e., review 
sections, of both the American Anthropologist and the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore in charge of a separate board of editors, and have the reviews and 
notices of periodical littrature appear as a separate publication. Under the 
present system in the American Anthropologist any book that happens to be sent 
in is assigned to some one. and if he accepts the request to review, the book is 
sent him. Usually a review is forthcoming in course of time, but there are cases 
in which no reviews have been furnished, although the book has been for two 
years in the hands of the person who had agrec-d to revie-w it. The books are 
furnished for review, and it is manifestly unjust to tho.se who furnish them not to 
supply some sort of notice. Another set of reviews is furnished by certain anthro- 
pologists voluntarily, and the editors have been under great obligations to several 
ge-ntlomen in this way. This method (>f obtaining reviews, however, giws an 
uneven result. Certain works, or certain branches of anthropology, are well 
noticed, while others are entirely neglected. Books sent in and assigned should 
be followed up and either review.s should be obtained eir the books withdrawn 
and sent to other students who will review them. All books received should be 
kept on a check list so that it will he known when such and such a work came in, 
to whom it was assigned, and when the reviews were furnished. I might atld 
that we ought to be iiarticiilarly prompt with books furnished by commercial 
houses whose sales are suppo.seel to be largest inimciliately after the appearance 
of the work. Moreover, significant anthropological works shoulei be reviewed no 
matter whether any copy is receiveei for review' or whether or not anyone volun- 
teers sueh a review. Under the present sestem it is impose-ible for either the 
editor of the Journal of Anurican Folk-Lore nr the editor of the .Unerican Anthro- 
pologist to spend sufficient time to do all of this along w'ith his other duties. For 
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this reason I wish to add my recommendation to that of the editor of the Folk-Lore 
journal that the reviews and periodical literature of the two journals be incor- 
porated into a separate publication under its own corps of editors. If for any 
reason it should not be considered wise to make this publication separate, still it 
ought certainly to be conducted as a distinct department of the other journals. 
The remainder of the journal, or the American Anthropologist proper, should be 
under the editorship of some person whose headquarters have some stability and 
who can be in close touch with the printers, the illustrators, and the contributors, 
and who has other facilities for making up the journal. This editor-in-chief could 
make very good use of two or three associate or assistant editors to handle the 
Miscellanea and assist him with extra duties, such as the Memoirs. The present 
associate editor has assisted me materially with the Miscellanea, but one or two 
additional men would be in no way amiss. We need particularly to increase any 
news and notes from foreign publications. Possibly it might be best to select 
assistant editors to cover the different departments of -Anthropology. However, 
it is important to remember that the success of any scheme depends on the willing- 
ness to work of those who are selected for certain positions, rather than the 
desirability of the scheme abstractly considered. One man who will really do 
something is better than a dozen ornamental editors, even if his scientific caliber 
is inferior. 

I have now laid before \ou the present, to me unsatisfactory, condition of 
affairs, and await your action. I feel that a journal like the American .inthro- 
pologist should not be c-dited from a trunk or a hall bedroom, and am only too 
well aware how the delay in publication to which this kind of editing contributes 
brings about haste, and opens the door for errors which a more leisurely method 
of composition would prevent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John’ R. Sw.wro.v. 


The Editor's report was accepted. 

The Council authorized the Secretary to insert a notice in No. 
3 of the American Anthropologist for 1911 to the effect that all 
authors shall be given three months from issuance of said notice 
in which to call for cuts used in illustrating their papers, the carriage 
of the same to be paid for by the authors. After expiration of the said 
three months The New Era Printing Company may destroy all cuts 
not called for that were used in illustrating the American Anthro- 
pologist prior to no. 3 of 1911. On motion the Secretary was also 
instructed to notify The New Era Printing Company to return to 
authors, at the expense of the latter, all cuts beginning with no. 4 
of the American Anthropologist icjT 1911. 
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The Committee on Editorial ^Management appointed by Presi- 
dent Fewkes reported as follows: 

Your committee has considered the question of the desirability of issuing a 
journal of anthropological literature to include a summary of the periodical 
literature of the world and reviews of books bearing on the subject of Anthro- 
pology, and beg to submit the following recommendations: 

1. That a journal, to be issued quarterly, and to be devoted to the subject 
above mentioned, be published during the year 1912 under the joint auspices of 
the American Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore Society, 
provided the latter society desires to enter into this cooperative plan. 

2. That the expense of publication be borne proportionally by the two 
societies, based on the membership of each, and that in cases where a member of 
one society is also a member of the other, the cost of the copies to which such 
members are entitled shall be borne equally by the two societies. 

3. That Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain be appointed Editor of the proposed 
journal on the part of the American Anthropological .Association, and that the 
-American Folk-Lore Society be requested to make a similar appointment in its 
own behalf. In this connection it is further recommended that it be the policy 
of the -American Anthropological Association that the reviews of books submitted 
to it be assigned to as many members of the .Association as practicable in order 
that the scope of the proposed journal may be as wide and the reviews as varied 
as possible. 

4. That the details of distribution be determined by the Secretary of the 
American Anthropological .Association and the Secretary of the .American Folk- 
Lore Society', serving as a permanent joint committee with power to act in all 
emergencies, and that they determine the method of payment of the expenses 
of the proposed journal as they are incurred. 

5. That the name of the proposed periodical shall be "Current .Anthro- 
pological Literature.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. W. Hodge, Chairman, 

Ch.\RLES PE.tBODY, 

Clark Wissler, Committee. 

Additional Report. — A'our committee has considered the proposal respecting 
the appointment of an editorial board in connection with the publications of the 
-Association and beg to report that in its judgment such a plan would not be 
feasible, since concentration of authority in an Editor and an .Associate Editor 
would, it is believed, better subserve the interests of the publications. More- 
over, these officers may always exercise the privilege of submitting to members 
of the Committee on Publication, or to other members of the -Association, any 
questions regarding the desirability of publishing articles submitted to them, thus 
obviating the need of the editorial board ?uggesied. 

Respectfully submitted. 


F. W. Hodc.c, Chairman. 
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The two foregoing reports were adopted and the committee dis- 
charged. The American Folk-Lore Society approved the recom- 
mendations of the committee and thus becomes a party to the plan 
for publishing "Current Anthropological Literature” for 1912. 

One of the chief functions of the Association is publication; the 
choice of an editor is therefore of prime importance. For twelve 
vears i\Ir F. \V. Hodge filled this position with rare ability and with- 
out financial compensation. One year ago he declined reelection, and 
Dr John R. Swanton. his associate, was promoted to the editorship. 
But Dr Swanton’s duties as field ethnologist seriously conflict with 
his work as editor. At the end of one year's serv ice the Association 
has heeded his request to look elsewhere for its editor. At this 
critical juncture our Treasurer, Mr B. T. Babbitt Hyde, simplified 
the search as well as the process of selection by notifying President 
Fewkes that he was in a position to guarantee the editorial e.xpenses 
of the American Anthropologist for five years, conditional on the 
acceptance b\' Mr Hodge of the position of Editor. 

Mr Hyde's generous and timely action not only guarantees a 
material reward for e.xcellent and faithful service but also marks 
the beginning of a new era of usefulness for the Association. He 
has the thanks of all its members voiced in a letter from its 
President : 

\\ ASHiNGTO.x, D. C., January 9, 1912. 

Dear Sir. 

Mr Hodge ha? been unanimou?ly elected Editor of the American Anlhro- 
pnlogist and ha? accepted the position under the terms mentioned in your tele- 
gram. It is universally recognized that under hie direction tlu high standard of 
the Anthrnpiilogist due to him in the par.t will be maintained. Vour aid has made 
this po-sible. 

I regard it an honor to send vou the thanks of the .\merican .-Xiithropological 
Association fi;r your great generosity. 

Will you Convey our thanks al-o to all tho^e who have cunlributeei v\ith 
you to bring about ihi, re-ulr^ 

1 h.ive the honor to remain, 

\'ery Lurdi.illy yours, 

J. W.u.TER Fewkes, President. 

Mk B. T. B. Hyde, ii Broadway, New York City. 

The quc?ti(in itf domc?lic and fort-igti e.xchangeb was left in the 
hdiifls of the editcjrial 'laft. 
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Prof. R. B. Dixon and Dr Goort^e B. Gordon were appointed to 
represent the American Aniliropological Association on the Council 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

On motion of the Secretary, the President appointed a Commit- 
tee on Consolidation composed of three members from the American 
Anthropological Association: G. G. MacCurd\' ''chairman). P. E. 
Goddard, and B. T. B. Hyde; and three members from the American 
Folk-Lore Society: Charles Peabody ('chairman'), Clark Wissler, and 
Stansburr- Hagar. This joint committee will formulate the plans 
for the consolidation of the two societies and report at the next 
annual meeting, which will be at Cleveland, Ohio, beginning Decem- 
ber 30, 1912, in affiliation with Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The President appointed a Committee on Nominations con- 
sisting of G. G. iMacCurdy (chairman), W. H. Holmes, and A. IM. 
Tozzcr. The report of this committee was accepted, the election 
resulting as follows: 

President: J. \\'alter Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Vice-President, 1912: R. B. Dixon, Harr ard Enir'ersit>'. 

Vice-President, 1913: George B. Gordon, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Vice-President, 1914: George A. Dorsey, Field Museum of 
Natural History. 

Vice-President. 1915: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark L'ni- 
\'ersity. 

Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Vale University. 

Treasurer: B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: F. M'. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnolog\-. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanion and Robert H. Lowic. 

Editors of "Current Anthropological Literature" : Alexander F. 
Chamberlain and Robert H. Lowie. 

Executive Committee: The President, Sccretar}', Treasurer, 
Editor (ex-officio), and \V. H. Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny 
E. Goddard. 

Council: \V J McGee, F. \V. Putnam. F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, 
J. \V. FAwkes, A. F. Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon. G. B. Gordon, G. A. 
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Dorsey, G. G. ^vlacCurdy, B. T. B. Hyde, F. W . Hodge (ex-officio) ; 
H. I. Smith, G. H. Pepper, \V. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. 
Heye, H. J. Spinden, T. T. Waterman (1912): W. C. Wills, H. 
Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, C. C. 
Willoughby, P. E. Goddard, T. Michelson (1913); Alice C. Fletcher, 
C. P. Bowditch, S. Gulin, R. H. Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H. Hawes, 

E. Sapir, P. Radin (1914); A. E. Jenks, S. A. Barrett, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdlicka, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. 
Goldenweiser (1915). 

The incoming President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, has appointed 
the following committees: 

Committee on Meetings and Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chair- 
man'), W. H. Holmes, Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, A. M. Tozzer, 

F. W. Hodge, W, C. Mills, R. H. Lowie, A. Hrdlicka, E. Sapir. 

Committee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. Mac- 
Curdy, W. H. Furness, 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, 
C. P. Bowditch. 

Committee on Publication: The names of the members of this 
committee appear on the third page of the co\-er of this number of 
the American Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C. Fletcher fchairman), W J iMcGee, 

F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, A. L, Kroeber, G. B. 
Gordon. 

Committee on American Archeological Xomenclature: C. Peabody 
fchairman), W. K. IMoorehcad, H. I. Smith, Walter Hough. 

Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies: F. Boas 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L. Kroeber, R. B. Dixon. 

Conunittee on Xomenclature of Indian Linguistic I'amilies Xorth 
of Me.xico: F. W. Hodge (chairman), F. Boas, A. L. Kroeber, R. B. 
Dixon, J. R. Swanton, J. Mooney, A. F. Chamberlain, E. Sapir. 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. 
Holmes fchairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), F. W. Putnam. J. 
Walter lewkes. Alice C. Tletcher, F. W'^. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, 

G. G. MacCurdy, S. Culin, W. C. Mills, S. Hagar. 

President Fewkes opened the first public session of the joint 
meeting with the following remarks: 
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Ladies and Gendemcn , Memhers of trie American Anthropological Association: 
A year ha« passed since the last meeting of the Association and we have now again 
come together, bringing from field and laboratory new material to lay before our 
fellow-\\ orkers for their critical examination. It is eminently fitting that we should 
hold our service in this beautiful building erected by the nation to contain the 
precious collections gathered from the uttermost parts of the earth as well as our 
own country. Part of these collections illustrate the physical and cultural history 
of man, the sciences we cultivate. Our place of meeting should stimulate us with 
a new enthusiasm and a high ideal of research, and the time of year a new sense 
of the service to humanity it requires. Although our science has a very practical 
side, its strength lies primarily in the study of truth for its own sake and thereby 
the elevation of human character. With your assistance it shall be our effort 
to eliminate, as far as possible, all personal feeling in our discussions and keep 
continually in mind the noble ideal that ail our work is a service to science. 

It has seemed desirable to group our communications in such a way that 
discussions of methods and principles would be a prominent feature, and it is 
earnestly hoped that ihesi. discussions may be untrammelled by personal feeling, 
critical when necessary, but always on the highest possible plane. It is evident 
to all that with so many speakers, all of whom we desire to hear, it may be neces- 
sary sometimes for a speaker to curtail his re-marks to conform to the time allowed 
by the committee. Although in such condensation he may feel that he cannot 
do himself full justiec. it is to bt hoped that he will make the sacrifice for the sake 
of others whej follow. 

.■\DDKESSEfi AND PAPERS 

The address of reiiring Vice-President Roland B. Dixon of 
Section H on The Independence of the Culture of the American 
Indian is printed in Science of January 12, 1912. 

In the absence of President Henry M. Belden of the American 
Folk-Lore Societt', his address on Folk Poetry in America was read 
by Dr Charles Peabody. 

Manx' of the important papers read at the joint meeting are 
represeiuoil in this report by al.)siracts. These are: 

IirecsH'fitiuiis amotif the Plains Indians: Clark Wisslcr 

.\ preliminary statement of the general plan for work by the 
American iMuseum of Natural History among the Xorihern Plains 
tribes and the Southwestern Indians was presented in brief, followed 
by a general comparative resume of the results in the Northern 
Plains. Aueiuiou was called to recent evidence of the former 
use of pottery by the Blackfoot Indians and its apparent similarity 
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in tvpe to that used by the Menomini and the Saulteaux. The chief 
discussion, however, was confined to ceremonial bundles of the 
Blackfoot, special attention being called to the great uniformity of 
structure in the rituals belonging to the same, suggesting that all 
had a common origin. Certain striking similarities to Pawnee 
rituals were pointed out as well as correspondence with the Che\'- 
enne. It was noted, however, that the Blackfoot bundles seem to 
be of a distinct type as opposed to those of the INIenomini, Winne- 
bago, Osage, Sauk and Fox, etc. The indi\'iduality of the Blackfoot 
bundle scheme is shown in the peculiar transfer conception by which 
a bundle may pass from one person to another without restriction. 
There was also an investment feature in the transfer, that is, 
while considerable property changed hands when the bundle was 
secured, the owner could at any time secure an equivalent return 
b\' transferring the bundle to another. The transfer-investment 
character of Blackfoot rituals has not so far been reported among 
other tribes and may remain tentatively as a Blackfoot charac- 
teristic. 

The Principle of Convergence in Ethnology: Robert H. Lowie^ 

Dr Gracbner in his Methode der Ethnologie denies that the prin- 
ciple of independent de\elopment is logically on a par with that of 
historical connection in the explanation of resemblances. He also 
regards convergent evolution as in\'olving assumptions as to a 
mystical psychological unity of mankind. Neither of these views 
is justified. More especially, the apparent mysticism in the doc- 
trine of c(m\'ergence di.-appears at once if the supposed identities 
are recognized not as ethnological realities, but as logical abstrac- 
tions: not as homologies, but as analogies. 

Xotee on the Material Culture of the Rio Grande Pueblos: 

Herbert J. Spinden 

The cultural condition-^ found in the Southwest may be explained 
by di\ergent evolution due to a different economic u>e of the land. 

, pap.-r ..n Pp.1, 1.-m- m the EtKn,.i.i'4y (,t tlie ('inw ,ui.l Villauf' 
at th- ns. i- piil.li-h. in tin- ,--ai ..I lh>' Am ri an .lu- 
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The aridiix’ acted as a natund barrier against a pee>ple in the 
hunting stage becoming one in the agricultural stage. The change 
could be accomplished only by cooperation in the building of irriga- 
tion ditches, etc., and by corresponding changes in the habits of life. 

The nomadic tribes used the soil extensicely . thc\- gathered 
natural fruits and followed the chase. The sedentary inljes used 
the soil intensively : they irrigated the soil, built permanent villages, 
and cultic-aied the household arts of weaving and potter\- making. 
The minor features of material culture show the fundamental bond 
between the sedentary Indians of the Southwest and the itomatlic 
Indians of the Plains and Plateau. The following rough chi??ihca- 
tion of the arts may be of interest; 

Arts largely resulting from the change to secientarc' life: Archi- 
tecture: pottery; weaving; decorative symbolism: use of white cla>' 
in cleaning deerskin; rattles of deer hoof, etc.; use of heart line in 
realistic art; occurrence of horned and plumed serpents in realistic 
art; use of sand paintings. 

Features of extremely wide distribution not giex-n in the above 
list: Coiled basketrc': bags or cloths of cucca fiber, Indian hemp, 
etc.: fire drills and pump drills: tubular pipes; grooved stone axes, 
arrow-heads, etc.: flageolets, flutes, drums, tambourines, etc. 

Features that are probably of southern origin: Metates; com- 
pound arrows with reed shafts: corn and other agricultural products: 
details in textiles and ceramics. 

Features suggesting connections with the Plains and Plateau; 
Buffalo shields and covers; war whistles; scalping kni\'es: war 
lance'^ and other regalia; deerskin shirts and leggings; porcupine 
quill decoration; decoration of deerskin by [icrloration ; bultalo 
and elk hide blankets with decorated strip; rahliit-skin blankets; 
war-bonnets; sinew-backed and horn bows; double quieer with 
separate bow and arrow cases; grooved arrow rasps and polisher^. 
flint flakes of bone ; pertorated arrow straighteners: >elf arrow a w ith 
blood grout es and paintetl rings; wickerwork carrying ba^ket^ built 
on a foundation of tw o cro^^ed sticks; fish trap made b\ coneerging 
walls and willow' mar: mats of sewm tiile; satldle made of two long 
narrow' cushions; skin-dressing tools; use of brains in tanning. 
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Su>iA' Aspects of the Xc'^ro Proolem: Albert Ernest Jenks 

IrcAvixcation . — Since we have a serious negro problem, is it 
reasonable that this problem be made more difficult by admission 
into the United States each year of an increasing number of un- 
Americanized immigrant alien negroes.-' 

There are no United States laws against such immigration. 
Just short of 40,000 such persons have come to this country in the 
last ten years; in 1911 we received 6.721. They come from near 
at hand — three-fourths coming from the West Indies. The West 
Indies ha\-e nearly 6,000,000 negroes, any of whom may come to the 
United States. America debars Oriental peoples, not because they 
are inferior, but because they and their culture are so different from 
American i.)eople and their culture. For the same reason we should 
e.\clude the "African Black.” He should also be excluded because 
his admisdon is unfair to the white and also to the negro American, 
since he makes c-t'en more difficult one of America's most perplexing 
problems. 

Mucegetiation . — There are two forms of negro-white miscegena- 
tion: II) Legal marriage, permitted in twenty-three states where 
the unions are largely between negro men and white women; (2) 
illegal, mtire or less temporary unions, usually between white men 
and negro women. Investigation in a certain area shows that 65 
per cent of the white wi\-cw ol negro men are foreign-born girls — ■ 
tistialK' of leu tonic peoples. (J\er two per cent of children are 
born to the^e marriages. The result of both these forms of misce- 
gen.ition is an increasing number of mulattoe> cemented b_\- o.'lor 
and pireitidiee to the negro race, uhile b\- inheritance the\- are en- 
dowed to a con-'ideriible degree with Anglo-Saxon initiative, will, 
idcaU, and de-ire tor fair play — which, because cd their color, 
they ran seldom get. I hese mtilattoes are the migr.inrs in the 
iKwth and w t--.t of the b nited States; they are mote migrant than 
the re-tlc.--, tooL-lree white American. The mulatto is the chief 
factor in the negro problem: the pjroblem is bound to iiicrea-e, 
then, in geograiihic area, in number of discontentefl negroes, and 
in it- iniendty, h,ind in hand witli the increa-i,'d flow of Anglo- 
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Saxon blood into the xeins of this new American man. All forms 
of miscegenation between the two races should be made a felony, 
and the father of children born to one white and one negro parent 
should be held to support and educate such children. 

117/0 is a Xegro? — The negro should be defined uniformly, so 
that there would be no question of the legal and racial status of any 
given person, no matter in wdiat commonwealth he may be. To-d.ay 
there is no such uniformity of laws. 

Murderous Race Riots. — The white man’s passion against the 
offending, or suspected, negro is often nothing short of blood ven- 
geance against the negro race. This is seen in the fact that assault 
against the virtue of a white woman is only one of some three dozen 
offences for which negroes are annually lynched. In many of these 
lynchings and burnings murder is not committed in the frenzy of the 
moment; the mob starts out to lynch or burn — the crime is pre- 
meditated. If America is to train her annual armies of immigrant 
recruits into law-respecting and law-abiding citizens, she must 
punish to the limit necessart" all participants in murderous race 
riots. 

Ediicatio)!. — Each negro child should hat'O, so lar as public and 
private school are concerned, an e/pial opportunity with the white 
child to make of himself all that he is capable of being. 

Investigation. — A commission should be selected to study e\’ery 
aspect of the negro problem. This commission might well be 
financed bv private funds so as to keep it front the almost certain 
bias of politics and sectionalism. 

Preseutatioji of Specimens of EoinJiic Form j tom Sahnelles (Card', 
France: Charles Peabody 

Dr Marignan (Herault) recently discovered chipped flints, which 
he considers to be eoliths. In spite of their localization the speci- 
mens are eoliths in facies prob.ibly rather than in actual age. Xotc- 
worthv is a series of discoidal hammers. The natural fractures of 
the flint and the outlines of the btones were carelully noted and 
compared with specimens from the Kent Plateau, Boncelles, etc. 
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O’’ :rA' Is^c of Fi'IlA ■Cubo -. J. Wa’ter Fcwkc-; 

The word ■'eacimba,'’ varying in form, apparently found in 
several linguistic stocks, is widely spread in aboriginal Latin Amer- 
ica. from the -\ndes in South .America to the Greater .Antilles. It is 
suppur'Cel bv mo>i linguists and by natiws generalK’ to be a purely 
aboriginal term signifying a receptacle, or, in a slightly changed 
form, rio--.iblv another word, a p)ir>c. In the Isle of Pines it is 
ajjulied to a hill with restrvuir-like depressions, and to a landing 
l)biee called Embocadero de los Cacimbas, near Sigunea bay, but 
mainly to certain artiiicial, subterranean, vase-shaped receptacles 
(recurring in earic(us localities. The cacimbas are always con- 
structed under ground, where they are either cut out of the solid 
rock or built of rude masonry. In a few instances the lower por- 
tion is e.\ca\-ated and the upper portion or neck is formed of a 
wall of undressed stone. 

.About thirty of these structures were e.xamined in various locali- 
ties in the Isle of Pines, others being reported from the south coast 
of the western end of Cuba. They occur near to or far from the 
banks of ri\-ers, some distance from the seashore, in woods or open 
held', singh' or in clusters. The largest number was found near 
.\ueva Gerona and Santa Fe, the latter situated in the middle of the 
i'land, wliere c(.)nsideralile quantities of turpentine were once made, 
a= indicated by remain.s of ovens of undoubted Spanish manufacture. 
Isle rif Pines cacimbas are accompanied, cspeciall\- where the surface 
of the groumi has not been greatly di'turhed, by low, circular 
mc)und'. depressed in the middle but with raised rims t'arying from 
Twent\’ kj thirty feet in diameter, situated about the same distance 
awa\' and o\ergrown with q^iiano prieto or black-bark, jjalmettus, 
and underbru'h. The cacimbas awrage about fue feet in depth 
and four feet in greatest diameter, and the narrowed, neck-like en- 
trance, the rim of which is sometimes clct'ated a foot abo\'C the 
surfa('e. has an orifice large enough to admit a man. Their inner 
rurlace is generalh- smoolh-pia^tered an<J blackened, the mortar 
in which the stones are laid being black, as if impregnated with tar. 
The floor is flat, circular, sloping slightly to the center, where, in 
one instance, there is a gimwe connecting with a covered trench 
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which opens on the hillside. A thin layer of tar was found cowering 
the floors of se^■eral of these structure^. When the cacinibas were 
cleaned out they were discovered to be about half full of rubbish, 
damp soil, decaying leaves, and other debris. Xo aboriginal imple- 
ments or human bones occur in any of them, but there w ere in one a 
few fragments of Spanish pottery, the broken jaw' of a domestic 
hog, w'ith other animal skeletal remains. The moist earth in some 
cacimbas is a fae orite habitation for the Cuban crae fish. many speci- 
mens of which were taken from one of them near Mr Allnut's 
home, a short distance from Xueva Gerona Trenches dug dia- 
metrically across the adjacent mounds revealed black lac'crs con- 
taining ashes and charcoal, with fragments of tar just below the 
humus, but no walls or aboriginal objects were observed in these 
mounds. 

The cacimbas of Isle of Pines are almost always and without 
hesitation ascribed by the natives to the Indians. It is sometimes 
held that they were constructed by Caribs as storage places for tar 
and other supplies, as their name implies, and one intelligent person 
affirmed that the builders were Indians who worked under Spanish 
direction. It is claimed by others that they were made by white 
men and were used as receptacles for turpentine, the neighboring 
mounds being the places where this substance was manufactured. 
One of those who held this opinion claimed that pine logs were so 
laid on the mound that their ends were brought to the center and 
the application of heat cau'=ed tar to ooze front them into a pan or 
small receptacle, from which it was transferred to the cacimba. Xo 
reliable data that would prove or disprove any of the current 
theories were obtainable, but it is certainly strange, if these struc- 
tures are of Indian manufacture, thiit no aboriginal objects or 
implements were ever lound with them. L nder the circumstances 
their origin remains one of the unsolved problems of the \\ est 
Indian culture-historc'. However, the opinion of an intelligent 
natix e of advanced vears, who claimetl that he xvas a descendant of 
one of the Comarco Indian- of the Isle of Pines, is worth recording. 
He said that he had been told by his lather, who came from Carna- 
guey, that the cacimbas were cun-trucied by Indians and that he had 
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never heard that white men made them or used them as turpentine 
receptacles. Two cacimbas, situated about three miles from Xueva 
Gerona, where the road to El Bobo forks, sending a branch to 
McKinley, are called Cueva de los Indios, although there is no 
cave in the vicinity. 

The morphological resemblance of the cacimbas to the chultunes 
of Guatemala and Yucatan is close. Cacimbas are ordinarily 
smaller and differ from chultunes in not containing aboriginal 
objects. If the structures are Indian and pre-Columbian, of which 
there is doubt, this unique fact is significant as being the only 
resemblance thus far found in the antiquities of western Cuba and 
the neighboring peninsula of Yucatan. N'o evidence can be pre- 
sented to indicate that they are related to the ca\-e men of Cuba or 
to those Indians whose skeletal remains were found in the Cueva de 
los Indios near Xueva Gerona. 

The Chultunes of Xortheni Guatemala: .-\lfred M. Tozzer 

The subterranean, cistern-like reservoirs, called chultunes, of 
northern Yucatan, as described by Mr E. H. Thompson in his 
paper on “The Chultunes of Labna,” seem to have been intended 
primarily for the storage of water. They are found in most cases 
in regions where there are no natural sink-holes or cenotes or other 
available source of water. In a few cases they may have been used 
as burial places. 

In northern Guatemala the country is well watered and there is 
little need of cisterns for the storage of rain water. The chultunes, 
however, are far more frequent than in the peninsula to the north. 
A large number were mapped along the route taken by the Peabody- 
-Vluseum Expedition of 1909-1910. They seem to stretch in long 
lines connecting the various ruined centers in this region. In addi- 
tion, se\'eral were found in close proximity to the cities themselves. 

The chultunes of this region are of two tvpes, the simple, 
ci--tcrn-like, subterranean chamber similar to those in the north, 
and the lateral-chambered chultun. This secijrid type is met with 
far more frequently than the first, and consists of a room exca\-ated 
out of the rock and opening from the bottom of the shaft. 
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From the lact that these chultunes occur in many places where 
there is an abundant supply of water, it may be argued that the 
storage of water is not the primary object of these subterranean 
rooms. Some were no doubt used as burial places. From a large 
lateral-chambered chultun at Yaloch a large collection of excellent 
Maya pottery has been taken. From the manner of occurrence 
it seems probable that there was a burial here on the floor of the 
chamber, although no bones of any kind were found still existing 
in the three feet of earth which had been deposited in the chamber. 
Three examples of a tall bottomless type of vase were found which 
are unique. Covers to jars were also common. 

Chultunes were also excavated at Chorro. Xakum, aitd Holmul. 
From the large number of extensit-e groups of ruins in this area, 
and the hundreds of small mounds and chultunes connecting these 
centers with one another, together with the examples of pottery 
from this region, it may be seen that here in northern Guatemala 
we have perhaps the most important center of the Maya culture. 

The Mexican Maize Season in the Codex Fejendry-Mayer: 

Stansbury Hagar 

On sheets 33 and 34 of the Codex Fejervary-Mayer (Loubat 
edition) are two series of symbols including four paintings on each 
page, two above, two below. The four upper symbols, reading from 
right to left in the usual manner, picture the maturing of the maize 
crop during a period of four months; the lower symbols represent 
the deities governing the months mentioned. But the writer has 
presented e\ idence in a previous paper on the Elements of the Maya 
and Mexican Zodiacs' that this sequence of deities also represents 
the zodiacal signs Cancer, Leo, \ irgo, and Libra. These signs 
correspond with the months July, August, September, and October, 
which correctlv re[)resent the maize season described on the Me.xican 
plateau. 

The People of Sandao-a: Elizabeth FI. IMetcalf 

In the extreme southern part of Mindanao, the most southerly 
and largest of the Philippine islands, on the fooihilL of the beautiful 
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volcano which the Spaniards call ‘‘Apo” (The Grandfather), live 
the Bagobos, a pagan tribe of high mentality, docile nature, spec- 
tacular in dress, and in some respects very primitive. They call 
the volcano "Sandao-a” (pronounced Sandowa), “The Sulphurous 
One." These Bagobos are a mountain people, and to a certain 
extent nomadic. They understand only the cultivation of mountain 
rice ; and as this necessitates the cutting of a new bit of forest each 
year for their rice plantation, they are likely to move also each year 
into the vicinity of the new rice field. Recently they have been 
brought together into villages by Government order. Although the 
American arrangement of the tribal wards somewhat curtails the 
political power of the present head dato, he is still highh- esteemed 
b>- both natives and Americans. 

Formerly the wealth of the people was in slaves, animals, aguns, 
and fine clothes. The days of slat’ery are past; the aguns, or big 
gongs, they still possess. These are their most important musical 
instruments: and the magnificence of tone coloring of many large 
gongs played together is indescribable. The Bagobos have other 
instruments of percussion, wind, and strings, but these large gongs 
serve also as a medium of exchange, and a man's wealth is usually 
reckoned by the number of gongs he possesses. 

Their clothes are made from hemp fiber, which the people weave 
into a cloth, unique in manufacture, and which lends itself admirably 
to the artistic fashion of ornamentation employed by these people. 
Of the old embroidery of cross-stitch on coarse Chinese cotton cloth, 
which the women understood fifty or more years ago, there are still 
a few samples to be found; but the present style of ornamentation 
consists of an applique in various forms of bright-colored cloth, of 
embroider}’, of beads and tiny pearl disks sewn on in designs. The 
beads the people purchase from the Chinese merchants, the pearl 
disks are made from shells, found farther back in the mountains by 
another tribe living there. 

1 he houses are always built up from the ground — sometimes of 
bamboo prep;ired in various ways, sometimes with the frame of 
wood with the leaves of certain trees laid on thickh’ for the roof 
tind more openly for the sides. The entrance to the house is by 
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a notched stick or b\' a ladder, and the furniture is exceedingly sim- 
ple. A peculiar feature, especially of the houses of the aristocrats, 
is the different floor levels. At the extreme end of the house, 
opposite the door, the floor is often raised from six inches to three 
feet, and the whole width of the house. This place is for guests 
and for the heads of the family. I have seen a house of an important 
old dato with three floor levels; on the highest level only the old 
dato and his wife and such persons as they might bid could come. 

The fireplace is usually near the door, with bamboo tubes of 
water standing on end nearby; the better class have bamboo frames 
of various kinds for holding dishes, and always in its proper place 
in every house, e\-en the poorest, is the tamhara, the little bowl 
containing the usual offerings, the simplest form of house altar. 
The greatest of their altars, the patanon, or war altar, is also a house 
altar. The erection of this altar is allowed to only a very few high 
datos, and is connected with their most important festival, which 
occurs sometime during rice planting. The most significant cere- 
monies formerly attended this festival, which might last from two 
days to two weeks ; but as in other regions of the earth, so here, the 
incoming of commerce and civilization kills the ancient culture and 
it is probable that if given at all in its entirety it is only in the 
remote regions of the mountains that this great festival of the 
Giniim is now observed with all its elaborate ceremonies. The 
Bagobos have other altars for different places and different occa- 
sions; altars for the planting of their corn or rice; for the cutting of 
their crops; and very often they place an altar with their offerings 
near a great tree or a beautiful spring or running water, especially 
if the water is to be used for any ceremony of purification. 

.1 Note on the Personification of Fati;^He aniona^ the Xez Perces, 
Kutenai, and other Tribes: Alexander F. Chamberlain 

In common with other authorities, Dr Paul Ehrenreich, in his 
recent eoluine. AUgemeine Mythologie iLeifizig, IQIO), takes the 
view (p. I5<)) that personihCiiiions of abstract ideas, etc., arc of 
little mythological significance, being almost entirel\- of cultural or 
ceremonial imiiort. Such personifications as tlo exist he regards as 
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not primarily personifications of such qualities, but originally repre- 
sentations of lunar personalities, as, e. g., in the cases of the Greek 
Hermes-Autolykos (gambling and pleasure) and the gambling- 
deities of certain North American Indians, According to Ehren- 
reich, the hunting gods are “not really personifications of the hunt, 
but almost always the moon god, or at least beings furnished with 
lunar traits’’ (p, i6oi. But this is going too far in the way of 
panltmarism , 

Among interesting personifications of abstract qualities among 
the North American Indians are sleep among the Ojibwa (School- 
craft) and hmiger among the Shuswap (Teit). Another case is 
that of fatigue among the Nez Perces and the Kutenai. 

As Bartels (Medicin d. Xaturv., Leipzig, 1893) notes (p, 235), 
citing Bancroft (Xative Races, vol. i, p, 284), among the Nez Perces 
there was a ceremony participated in annually by all the males of 
the tribe between the ages of 18 and 40, The ceremony, which 
lasted from three to five days, had as its most noticeable element 
the pushing of willow rods down the throat into the stomach, this 
being followed by hot and cold baths and fasting. The firm opinion 
of the Indians is that they thereby obtain great bodily strength and 
power of resistance to fatigue. The ceremony is held in order to 
overcome Maic-ish, the spirit of fatigue. This is the Nez Perc 4 
“spring-medicine,” reported on recently by Dr Spinden, There 
are certain identities and resemblances in Kutenai and Nez Perce 
mythology, etc,, that deserve careful study (one curious item is the 
presence in each of a character with one leg), MaiLnsh, of course, 
is the t hinook jargon word for animal {e. g,, deer), and the deer 
figures prominently in the dances, etc,, of the Kutenai, 

Initial and Terminal Forniidce of Kutenai Tales: 

Alexander F, Chamberlain 

-\lthough, in the adverb pik dks, the Kutenai language has a word 
corresponding to our “long ago,” “once upon a time,” etc,, so 
familiar as an initial formula in the tales and legends of many lands, 
rhis term does not appear as the customary beginning of such stories 
as haw been recorded in the nati\'e text. 
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In narration the Kutenai employs the “historic present," as the 
grammarians term it, adding thus to the vividness of the story told. 
The great majority of the talcs begin with a verb in the present 
tense, therefore, not with such a phrase as our “once upon a time,” 
with its verb in the past tense. Examples of Kutenai initial formulae 
are: 

Kdnaque Skinknts, Coyote is traveling. 

Kdnaque tldiiHa, Grizzly-Bear is traveling. 

Kdusdka ne Wotak. Frog is there. 

Konitldine Sk'mkilts, Coyote is in his house. 

Kdnitlaind G'otsdis, Chipmunk is in his house. 

Tsindqe Skinkilis, Coyote sets out (.starts offi. 

Kdktlunam'ne. There is a village. 

Sdtlqone Djais, He carries his brother on his back. 

\’ery seldom is the order as above indicated inverted, as, e. g., 
Mitskdkas Kdiisak'ane, “The Tomtit is there.” The "Tale of Seven- 
Heads” begins: Wistdtlatlatn sahane, “Seven-Heads is bad”; a tale 
of the owl, Ktipi tsaketldine, “The Owl is a great thief." The term 
asmdtlne, “together,” begins a tale, as, e. g., Asmdthie tsindqe 
Skinknts dqki Xdik'yu, “Coyote and Fox set out together,” although 
the formula Skinkiits dsniatlne, etc., is also used. 

Among the Kutenai, as with some other Indian tribes of the 
Oregon-Columbian region, the coyote who figures so largely in myth 
and legend is represented as being “on his travels”; so, too, with 
certain of the other animal characters. KCuidqe Skinkiits is the typical 
beginning of most of the stories in which he plays the chief role ; 
tsindqe, “he starts off,” “he sets out,” is another initial formula of 
frequent occurrence in the animal-tales. The word Kdiisdk' aiiic 
signifies “he is at,” “he stays,” “he stops,” “he is there,” “he is." 
Such beginnings as ivoK;7/(Z;;;t’, “he is in his house," “he is at home,” 
and Kdktlunam’ne, “ there is a village,” arequite picturesque. 

Often there is no terminal formula in Kutenai stories. common 
term, however, is tdgas, “ended,” “enough,” “done,” “finished.” 
The phrase tlatlone, “there is no more,” also occurs. The ter- 
minal Kdpet, used by some of the Indians, seems to be the Kopet 
of the Chinook jargon, modified by supposed derivation from 
Kutenai K'dpe, “all.” 
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The AUeniiacan Linguistic Stock: Alexander F. Chamberlain 

All the e\-idence in hand indicates that the language (extinct 
in the i8th century; represented by the Grammar and Vocabulary 
of de Valdivia, published in 1607 and 1608, reprinted in 1S94 by 
^Medina) of the Allentiacs, or Huarpes, forms an independent 
linguistic stock, the AUentiacan. as it may be called. The Allen- 
tiacs, according to Boman, were quite a savage people and unre- 
lated to the tribes of the Andean valleys. This Argentinian 
people inhabited, at the time of the Spanish conquest, the plains 
about the great lagoons of Huanacache, extending probably to the 
western slopes of the Sierra de Cordoba, and southward to the 
northern parts of San Luis and Mendoza. The Allentiac linguistic 
material has been discussed by de la Grasserie (1900) and Mitre 
( i8(,)4 and 1009). 

The Bororoan Linguistic Stock: Alexander F, Chamberlain 

There can be no doubt of the status of the language of the 
Buroro Indians of central Maito Grosso (^Brazil) as an independent 
stock, as suggested l:)y \ on den Steinen as early as 1886, or a little 
before that, Brinton, in his American Race (1891), failed to 
recognize this, or had not noticed von den Steinen’s statement, 
and classed them incorrectly as Tupian. It was only in 1888, as a 
result ()f the second Xingu expedition, that the identity of the so- 
called “Coroad(,>s” l)ranch of the slock with the genuine old 
Bororo was established. Conflicts with the whites ha\'e sadly 
reduced the numbers of the Bororo. Their characteristic area, as 
dclined by Fric fiqob) is “the entire course of the S. Lourenco 
ri\er a> far its union with the Cuyaba, where they come into 
contcict w ith the Guato.” Farther north they occupy “ both banks 
of th(‘ Araguac a right across the road that leads from Cuyaba to 
< io\a/. " In the lirsi half of the iSth century these Indians roved 
aljout the region ot the Xingu-Araguay watershed in central hlatto 
Grosso. Later on. the so-called “ Borroro do Cabagal ” settled on the 
upper Paraguac'. The vocabulary of 360 words given by von den 
Steinen in hi- Unter den Xaturvolkern Zentral-BrasUiens (1894) 
is the most uselul linguisiic material of the Bororoan stock. Other 
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vocabularies are gi\-en by Caldas 1^899) and Fric and Radin (1906) ; 
ihe last print also a vocabulary from Boggiani. 

The Calchaquian Linguistic Stock: Alexander F. Chamberlain 

The character of the Calchaquian language and the extent of 
the area over which it prevailed have been the subject of much 
discussion and dispute. Some have held that the Calchaqui, 
Catamareno, or Cacana tongue was nothing more nor less than a 
dialect or patois of Quechua, spoken in Tucuman. etc. Others 
seek to connect it with Aymara, Atacamenan, etc. The Calcha- 
quis may ha\e been a mixed people, as Lafone-Qiie\'edo and 
Ehrenreich maintain. But there was an essential Calchaquian 
tor Diaguitan, as Boman prefers to call iti culture, and with it 
went a language which was still spoken in the 17th centur\', and. 
from all appearances, seems to hat'e been an independent form of 
speech, deserving rank as a linguistic stock. Boman (.1908) 
failed to find any trace of the existence in Paris of the grammar and 
vocabulary of Calchaqui said to have been written b\' the Jesuit 
missionary Alonso de Barzuna for Barcena; in the i6th century. 
The Calchaquian linguistic data consist of place-names, etc., 
discussed, e. g.. by Lafone-Quecedo, in his Tesor dc Cataniar- 
quenismos (iSqS). At its greatest extent the Calchatiuian fraiher 
than Catamarcan or Diaguitan) stock nia\- he said to have occupied 
a territory of Y'ar\ ing breadth, between about 2y .V")' and 72^ 30' 
^outh latitude. For the archeohigy of this region much knowl- 
edge is due to the researches of .kmbrosetti. hi,' colleagues and 
students. 

Recent Opi>iion as to the Position of the Aniericdn Indians aoumg the 
Races of Man: Alexander F. Chamberlain 

The author fliscussed brielly the various theories in the light 
of the scientific literature of the last few years — the aut<H hthonous, 
the European, and the Asiatic. The protat;oni-,i of the theory of 
the autochthonous origin of American man was the late Professor 
Aniegliiiio, the Argentinian paleontologist, who derit ed him from 
the higlier >linlans in southern South America. Prof. G. Sergi. 
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ihc Iialian anlhropologi-t, who looks with some fa\-or on Ameghino's 
recognizes ihe takes a rather polygenetic ^•iew of human 
r riains) among his separate human races a facies Americana. The 
olfl \ iew r,f Boyd Dawkins (yesurrected by him, in a somewhat 
nit'diiicd form) that the Eskimo are the representatives or the 
descendants of European cave-man, still finds favor in certain 
Ciuarters, Isut the recognition of the interior origin (in the region 
east of Hudson bay) of the Eskimo as demonstrated by Boas, et al., 
places this tb.eory rather out of court. That the American race 
is ^imidy a Mongolian type, a view once much in favor, has lost 
iis standing since the results of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
haw become known. The data acquired concerning the so- 
called "['alcn-Adatic'’ peoples (Chukchee, Koriaks, Kamchadales, 
Yukaghir, etc.) of northeastern Asia and the peoples of north- 
wc^ttrn North America, demonstrate that the “paleo-Asiatic” 
people, at least us the .Asiatic Eskimo did later), must have crossed 
from America to A-ia long subsequent to the arrival of the ances- 
toi> of the .American race from .Asia (if they came by way of Bering 
strait, as now ?ecms reasonable). The .American Indians may thus 
be C('ij'iden.d as an .Asiatic people (sprung from the proto-AIongo- 
lian -tuck I, con‘-if!enil.il\' modified by their New World environment. 
B\ reilueni wave of migration the\- htive ".Americanized,” as it 
were, a largo -ection of nortlicastcrn .Asia. 

7 he Moitiniiig Ceremony of the Southern Paiiites: Edward Sapir 

The main ceremony of the Southern Paiutes of Pltah, Arizona, 
and Nevada is an annual mourning ceremony or “cry.” The 
expenses of such a ceremone , w hich generally lasts for five days in 
June or Julv, are borne by two men, one of them a close relative of 
a recently decca^ed member of the tribe. Sometimes neighboring 
bands are invited to take part in the ceremony. The place of the 
mourning ceremony varies from year to year and is decided upon at 
a preliminary council meeting. The essential elements of the 
ceremony are the singing of numerous mourning songs and the 
offering of valuables, ^uch as baskets, articles of clothing, and horses, 
in memorv of the dead. 
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The songs, which are accompanied by rattles held by each singer, 
are to be classified into four sharply distinguished types — roan songs, 
bird songs, coyote songs, and mountain-sheep songs. Each of these 
has its characteristic type of melody and accompanying movements 
on the part of the singers. There does not seem to be any idea of 
a grouping of the participants of the ceremony into four societies 
singing these different types of songs; one may join in the singing 
of any class of songs and leave one group of singers for another. 
There is, however, a song leader for each type of song. This merely 
means that certain people are proficient in the singing or composing 
of particular classes of songs. The te.xts of the songs are in com- 
paratively few instances in Paiute, but belong to a language that is 
unintelligible to the singers. There is reason to believe that the 
types of songs, the actual song te.xts, and perhaps the whole cere- 
mony, are borrowed from the Yuman tribes to the west. There is 
a possibility that the song te.xts consist of an elaborate system of 
burdens. 

At t'arious stages during the singing, which forms the maj(jr part 
of the ceremony, ceremonial ‘‘cries” take place which are conducted 
by a cry leader. On the last night of the mourning ceremony, 
during which it is forbidden to sleep, the articles which have been 
set aside as offerings to the dead are burned on a funeral pile; horses 
are shot, and valuable articles which have been exposed as offerings 
may be taken by others and replaced by objects of less value. It is 
evident that the Paiute mourning ceremony bears considerable 
resemblance to mourning ceremonies of various Californian tribes. 

Cephalic Type Contours: William C. Farabee 

The main object aimed at in all physical measurements is to find 
characters that shall be peculiar to the race or group of people 
under investigation. Under the old methods little attention was 
given to actual measurements of characters, except in so far as 
the\' aided in the determination of ratios or indices. The various 
indices for each individual were calculated and the average and 
range determined for the whole group. It was beliec ed that these 
ratios were more constant than were the absolute dimensions, and 
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lit-nce gem-ral conciu-'icin'- were Iiased upon the ratios (, brained from 
j-hort scric' 

Recently, improved methods have shown that these ratios ha\e 
as wide range r>f variability as the measurements themselves, and 
it has been found nece'sary to apply rigid statistical methods to the 
actual dimensions. The most constant characters of a large number 
of inditdduals mimt be observed and selected for measurement 
In the jia-t the head measurements have been considered of most 
importance and most constant. For the De iXIilhau Har\ard 
Expedition to South America a cephalometer was devised that 
allow ed the taking of measurements from the center of the auricular 
jja'^age to any desired position on the head or face. For compara- 
ti\e group studies these dimensions were most satisfactory. Yet 
one ver>- important factor w as lacking, xiz.. the angles between the 
lines, which j')revenied any pO"ibilit>' of graphic presentation. To 
overcome this defect tmd to minimize as far as possilile the impor- 
tance of deiiniteh' locating all the positions mentioned, a protractor 
was attached to record these angles. This made it possible to 
locati the point- to winch the measurements were made, whether 
or not tlie ])i.>-itioim were currectb’ determined. .-Xl! measurements 
and. ciimle- were taken with reference m the horizontal plane of the 
rr.inkfi'iri Agnmment. The \-crtic<il height is perpendicular to this 
plane, ami thi- line i> marked zero in the -cale. 

\\ hen all results have been workeil out according to correct 
-t.ipsn'c.il nit tliods it will lie possilile to plcit the Dierui^ of all angles 
and im.-a-un. nit ni-. ami when the end- of the-e lines luu’O been 
tomiLi. tei.l b\' means of a spline a type contoii/' will re-uk. In the 
s.ime w.iy tyr>e cunrours of difterent related or unrelated groups in 
raci -. m.y b" made. These cciniours -hould hie plotted ijn thin 
j-apicr a.nd 'Uperpo-ed lor t'ornparatiw study. The mUantage of 
tiie meihodi is that it m.iy be applied to the cranium a- well as to 
the ii' ing he, id anil direct 1 r.mparis.jn- made to determine relation- 
ship-. Head mea-urenK nts may be reduced to cranium mea-ure- 
ineiii.- b\ allowing for the iliickncss of the cranial lis-ues. 
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Some Factors in the Differentiation of Human Types: Robert 

Bennett Bean 

Dr Bean has studied random samples from four groups of man- 
kind — Europeans, Africans, East Indians, and Filipinos — and in 
each group three types that are similar in physical characteristics 
may be segregated. He has heretofore called these three types 
Primitive, Australoid, and Iberian, but here they will be designated 
A, B, and C, respectively. 

Type A is small, brachycephalic. and platyrrhine. 

Ty]ie C is tall, dolichocephalic, and leptorrhine. 

Type B is medium in stature, mesocephalic or mesaticephalic, 
and platyrrhine. 

From the standpoint of growth other factors may be utilized 
to differentiate the types. It is known that the relative total leg 
and arm length increase from birth to maturity, the face increases in 
size, and the umbilicus descends. To make these factors relative 
we may use the length of the leg in relation to stature, the length of 
the arm in relation to stature, the size of the face in relation to the 
size of the head, and the position of the umbilicus in relation to the 
position of the suprasternal notch and the symphysis pubis. Di\'id- 
ing the length plus breadth of the face by the length plus breadth 
of the head git'es a cranio-facial index, which is low at birch and high 
at maturity. Dicdding the distance of the umbilicus from the 
symnht'sis pubis b\' the distance of* the umbilicus from the supra- 
sternal notch gives the omphalic index, which is high at birth and 
low at maturity. 

The three tvpO' may be assembled by the use of these factors 
according to the .-lage of det'clopment that each represents, as 
follow s : 

1 VPE A TYPE C TYPE B 

Uypn-unlo-morpi: Mt <-oiiv-i)U'rp!. If ypti-ouo-morpl 

Relative lulal arm length iiilermediate Large 

Small Relative tot.il leg length intermediate Large 

Small Craiiiu-lacial index intermediate Large 

Large Ompli.ilie index ,-mall t 

Tv pe A is less developed than tx'ite B, and type C is intermediate. 
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Additional factors, mainly descriptive, have been utilized to 
differentiate the three types, the form of the external ear or pinna 
enabling one to classify any individual after close scrutiny. The 
distinctive differences of ear form refer particularly to the inversion 
or eversion of the outer rim of the concha, and the rolling in (for- 
ward! or rolling out (backward) of the helix. These changes are 
especially to be seen at the lower part of the ear in the region of the 
tragus and anti-tragus, and the helix and anti-helix. The ear of 
type A has an inverted concha — the tragus and anti-tragus appear 
to be pushed in — and an inrolled helix, giving it a trumpet or bell 
shape. The ear of type C is the reverse of this: the concha is 
everted — the tragus and anti-tragus appear to be pulled out — 
and the helix is rolled back at its lower part. The ear of type B 
appears to be intermediate between these extremes. The ear type 
is more distinctive than any other factor, and may be utilized more 
readily ; therefore it is more serviceable. 

The nose form is useful in the differentiation of type, although 
it is not so good as the ear form. The nose of type A is infantile. 
The bridge and root are wide and depressed, the nostrils flare and 
open forward rather than downward. The nose of type B is wide, 
long, and high, with depressed root, straight, high bridge, and nos- 
trils that are wide and open only slightly forward, and downward. 
The nose of type C is narrow, long, and high, with high root and 
bridge, and nostrils that open downward. 

The soundness of the teeth in types A and B is noteworthy, 
whereas the teeth of type C are \-ery unsound. 

T\ pe C is more susceptible to diseases of the epithelial tissues, 
or those organs derived from the primary epithelium, such as the 
alimentary canal and the central nervous system; whereas types A 
and B are more susceptible to diseases of the mesothelial tissues or 
the organs derived from the primary mesoderm, such as the circula- 
tory system. 

T\ pes A and B seem to be linked together in many respects, and 
in this they are different from type C, which seems a more clearly 
differentiated type than the other two. The three types differ 
slightly in the different groups of mankind, and resemble the type 
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that is distinctive for each group. For instance type A is distinctive 
for the Filipinos included in the present study, therefore types B 
and C resemble type A among the Filipinos; type B is distinctive 
for the Africans, therefore types A and C resemble type B among 
the Africans; and type C is distinctive for the Europeans and East 
Indians, therefore types A and B resemble type C among these 
peoples. 

Type C apparently retains its characteristics in all the groups 
more specifically than do the other types. As this type is so distinct 
in at least the four groups thus far studied, besides forming such a 
considerable part of these four groups, Dr Bean concludes that this 
type in the four groups originated from the same stock. He there- 
fore believes that the tall, long-headed blond Northern European, 
the small, long-headed brunet Southern European, the tall, long- 
headed, straight-haired black East Indian, and the tall, long-headed, 
kinky-haired African are derived from this original stock. Their 
ear form is identical, and other factors confirm this evidence. 
Existing differences may be accounted for by hereditary, climatic, 
and cultural conditions. 

Linguistic Classification of Algonquian Tribes: Truman Michelson 

Algonquian tribes linguistically fall into four major groups, to 
wit, Blackfoot, Cheyenne. Arapaho, and Central-Eastern. The last 
may be subdivided into Central and Eastern. Of the Central sub- 
division, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawaiomi. and Algonkin form a special 
branch ; and Peoria and related dialects distinctly belong with them, 
but the latter are further removed from the others than any one of 
those from one another; moreover, Peoria and its nearest relatir'es 
are in certain respects more archaic in their phonetics, and in some 
grammatical categories have more northern affinities. Menominee 
has the closest relations with Cree-Montagnais, though also inti- 
mately connected with Fox. Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo vary from 
each other but slightly; the differences are mainly in intonation 
and idiom. The first two are more nearly related than either is to 
Kickapoo. The last is closer to Fox than to Sauk. The three dis- 
tinctly belong with Cree-Montagnais and Menominee as opposed 
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to Ojibtva, etc. Shawnee is very close to Fox. Sauk, and Kickapoo, 
but in certain respects agrees with Ojibwa, etc., and the Eastern 
subdivision. Xatick clearly belongs with the Central and not with 
the Eastern subdivision. In some categories it has affinities with 
the Ojibwa branch, but in others it is varied, and has some 
marked characteristics of its own. Delaware decidedly belongs to 
the Central and not to the Eastern subdic ision, despite the popular 
notion to the contrary. The material in Zeisberger is a medley of 
Unami, Tdnalachtigo. and Munsee. It is sufficiently clear that the 
linguistic relations of these were different; but the e.xisting material 
is so unsatisfactory that it is premature to make any definite state- 
ment. The Eastern subdivision consists (today) of Micmac, Passa- 
maquuddy, Malecite, Penobscot, and Abenaki. Micmac is special- 
ized in that it employs a conjunctive instead of an independent mode; 
but the popular notion that it differs widely from the other members 
of the subdit ision is mistaken, as is the belief that the Eastern sub- 
division belongs with the Delaware. On the contrary, the relations 
of the group are distinctly with Fox, etc., and Shawnee. 

Dr Miclielson's paper is to appear in amplified form in the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

The Status and Development of Canadian Archeology: 

Harlan I. Smith 

The archeological work of the Geological Survey of Canada 
since June 15, 1911, the date of Mr Smith’s appointment as Domin- 
ion -Archeologist, has been divided into two main groups — -the 
activities for diffusing archeological knowledge by such means as 
museum exhibits, guidebooks, and lectures, and those for increasing 
such knowledge by ex]doration, original research, and systematiza- 
tion. 

The national collections have been classified tentatively into 
group- corre-ponding to the five ethnological culture areas. This 
grouping ma>' be modified with the progre-s of research. The col- 
lection from the southern coast of Rriti-h Columbia and the one 
from the .-outhern interior of Briii-h Columbia are representative, 
and the collect!' ui Irom Ontario is Large. I'he- other jirovinces of the 
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Eastern Woodlands, the Plains, and the Arctic are hardly repre- 
sented at all, and there are practically no data at hand concerning 
them. Popular guides have been prepared for the two western 
archeological areas, and work is progressing upon similar guides for 
the others. A series of lantern slides illustrating the archeology 
of Ontario has been made; general and topical labels for the collection 
are in the hands of the printer; duplicates of these will probably be 
furnished to the other museums throughout Canada, which with 
duplicate specimens, casts, and photographs, when supplied to these 
museums, will make the archeological work truly national. 

An archeological survey of the Dominion is being organized, a 
reconnaissance has been made of some of the village sites in Ontario, 
and a survey of Brantford township has been completed by Wr W. J. 
Wintemberg. A scheme for systematizing and digesting the scat- 
tered and incomplete archeological data at hand and to be received 
in the future has been inaugurated. The cooperation of railroad 
officials, the North West mounted police, Indian agents, and geo- 
logical explorers has been secured. 

It is proposed to explore the less well known parts of Canada 
beginning with intensive exploration at one site in each of the great 
cultural areas, in order that the re.sults in the way of collections and 
monographs may be used as standards to which to refer for identi- 
fication the results of future exploration obtained in bordering areas 
where we mat,- expect to find mixed or superimposed cultural 
material. 

It is planned in the near future to make a reconnaissance of the 
Plains from which there is practically no material today available, 
to continue scientific exploration into the northern interior of British 
Columbia, using the Grand Trunk Pacific as a base, and to do an 
intensive piece of excavation along the St Lawrence. Next the 
shell-heaps of the Atlantic coast may be examined. 

The A)ialysis of Chippeiea ^[llsic: Frances Densmorc 

The points di--CLls-^ed ami the results arrlced at in Wiss Dens- 
more's studv are here summarized: Environment of Chippewa 
Indians, — possible infiuence of natural surroundings upon musical 
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expression, — difference between expression by means of tone and 
expression by means of musical intervals, — intonation of Chippewa 
singers more correct on large than on small intervals, — 4arious 
classes of the 340 songs under analysis, two forms of analysis, 
melodic and rhythmic, — difference between tonality and key, — 
large proportion of Chippewa songs are major in tonality, but 
large proportion of intervals are minor, — average interval in 340 
songs determined by reducing the 8286 intervals to terms of a 
semitone, the result showing the average interval to contain 3.1 
semitones, or one-tenth of a semitone more than a manor third, — 
size of interval largest in songs of the pipe dance and moccasin 
game, and smallest in songs connected with gifts, — interval-forma- 
tion noted most frequently in songs recorded at most primitive 
settlement, — interval of the fourth shown to characterize 21 songs 
concerning motion and 15 songs concerning animals,— consideration 
of the five-toned scales, — permanence of the fifth, — feeling for over- 
tones of a fundamental indicated by structure of melody, — intercal 
as melodic nucleus and rhythmic unit as rhythmic nucleus of Chippe- 
wa songs,- — examples of development of each, — origin of songs in 
dreams, — analysis of dream state and influences acting upon it, — 
structure of songs shown to be harmonic, purely melodic, and 
melodic with harmonic framework, — average speed of drum in 340 
songs compared with average speed of voice,— ability of the Indian 
to maintain two rhythms at the same time, — key of Chippewa songs 
compared with key of sounds produced by insects according to Dr 
Gardner, — why do Chippewa sing? — characteristics of songs of love 
and grief, — detailed analysis of moccasin game songs with relation 
to the nature of the game and the mental state of the players, — a 
majority of Chippewa songs shown to be connected with an un- 
satisfied state of mind. 

The papers read of which the Secretary was unable to obtain 
abstracts were: 

The Anthropology of the Pueblot- A, HrdU'_ka, (To appear a, .a Imlletin of 
the Bureau of Amrrioan Ethnology.) 

Xotee on the Wotdi and Music of the " White Captive " Ballid CharUs Peab' uly. 
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A Comparative Sketch of the ilenominee: Alanson Skinner. 

Quechua Folk-iUtsic: W. C. Farabee. 

The Permanent Protection of the American Indian: Franklin W. Hooper. 

Notes on the Chippewyan, Sarcee, and Kiowa Apache: Pliny E. Goddard. 

Amalgamation in Minneapolis: A. E. Jenks. 

Results of Field-work among the Hurons of Loretle {Quebec), Anderton {On- 
ario), and Wyandotte {Oklahoma): C. M. Barbeau. (To be printed in full in one 
of the annual reports of the Geological Sur^'ey of Canada.) 

The following papers were read by title: 

William Carter, Bensontown Homer: Phillips Barry. 

An Early Cranium of Homo Sapiens from a Cavern at Unlerlesece,near Trieste: 
Harris H. Wilder. 

The Disiribuhon of the Spear-thrower in South America: M. H. Saville. 

Some Analogies between the Pottery of the Southwest and that of the Predynastic 
Period in Egypt: A. Kidder. 

Early History of the Yuchi Indians: John R. Swanton. 

The Relation of the Quickness of Learning to Retenliveness: D. O. Lyon. 

Cayuga Notes: Grace E. Taft. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE METHODS OF ENGLISH ETHNOLOGISTS 

In a letter tvith regard to Dr W. H. R. Rivers' "declaration of inde- 
pendence from the traditional point of view of his compatriots,” viz. 
“'the idea of evolution founded on a psychology common to mankind 
as a whole,” Ifr R. H. Lowie {Science, xxxiv, 1911, p. 604!.') concludes; 
"The significant fact remains that one of the most distinguished of 
English ethnologists now finds himself in substantial agreement with 
the position generally held in America.” Dr Lowie seems to imply 
that the altitude in America is in common agreement as to the multiplex 
cultural, with correspondingly c-arious evolutionary, development, and 
that Rit’ers is the only English ethnologist who has come to this con- 
clusion. 

Dr Lowie refers to more than one .American writer who has recognized 
this question of "dispersive evolution” and multiplex cultural develop- 
ment. He has, however, made no reference to what the present writer 
finds one of the most crucial discussion^ of the whole question of com- 
parative ethnology, to wit, E)ewey's article on "The Interpretation of 
Savage Mind,” tthich apiwared in The Psychological Rciieis ten years 
ago (vol. 9, 190a, pp. 217-2,10'.' Dewey says; 

"Comparison as currently employed is defective — even perverse — in at least 
three respects; 

'■'1/ It 13 used indiscrimin.itely and arbitrarily. Facts are torn loose from 
their Lontexi in social and natural environment and heaped miscellaneously 
together, because they have* impressed the observer as alike in some- respect. Upon 
a single page of Spencer i?ociolog>', I, 571 . . . appear Kamschadeles, Kirghiz, 
Bedouins, East .Afne'ans, Bechuanas, Damaras, Hottentots, Malays, Papuans, 
Fijians, Andamanese — all cited in reference to cstab!ishin,g a certain common 
property of primitive minds. [Query; L he sik-nc about “The Golden Bough” 
because its pages offer list;- too long for insertion as illustration?] What would 
we think of a biologist who appealed successively to some external characteristic 
of, say, snake, butterfly, elephant, oyster, robin in support of a statement? 
And yet the people mentioned present widely remote cultural resources, varied 
environments and distinctive in-titutions. What is the scientific value of a 
projjosition thus arrived at? 

- When the above '.las written Proie-eir B sas' review of Graebncrk Melhode Jer 
Ethnnlo^ie CScien.'^, Dec. 8, ipri) hal not appeared. 
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“ (2) This haphazard uncontrollable selection yields only static facts — facts 
which lack the dynamic quality necessar>- to a genetic consideration. 

"(3) The results thus reached, even passing them as correct, yield only 
loose aggregates of unrelated traits — not a coherent scheme of mind.” 

I agree with Dr Lowie that " questions of priority or misunderstand- 
ing are relatively unimportant ” ; at the same time, just as he feels called 
upon to correct an apparent misapprehension on the part of Dr Rivers 
as to the methods of American workers, so the present writer would like 
to assure him that were he iDr Lowief " telescopically gifted, he would 
assuredly read nothing but amazement and surprise” in the eyes of 
some, at least, of the English anthropologists, ” as they peruse his extra- 
ordinary [implied] characterization of their activity.” For Royce and 
the American ethnologists are not the only ones who have recognized the 
principle that ” not Quantity, but Order, is the fundamental category of 
exact thought about facts”: and it was an Englishman who wrote: “For 
no definite precept can be more than an illustration, though its truth 
were resplendent like the sun, and it was announced from heaven by the 
voice of God. And life is so intricate and changing, that perhaps not 
twenty times, or perhaps not twice in the ages, shall we find that nice 
consent of circumstances to which alone it can apply.” "It is.” says 
Tylor, ” of as little use to be a good reasoner when there are no facts to 
reason upon, as it is to be a good bricklayer when there are no bricks to 
build with.” {Early Ilisiory of Mankind, p. ,36.) 

As a student for three years in one of the larger English universities, 
I have had impressed upon me the principle of caution and critical 
attitude in dealing with anthropological data, as well as the necessity of 
finding comparative culture that is comparable before making Inductions 
— and this with a thoroughness and emphasis to which I have found no 
comparison whatsoever as a student in America. By way of intro- 
duction to a thesis presented at Oxford nearly two years ago, I said in 
part, as regards method: 

” Our material must be gathered from the same setting, so far as the facts may 
be supposed to be relatexi, the one to the other. The method by which it should 
be collected must be at least two-fold; first, intensive: second, comparative. By 
intensive, we mean that no result is of any value unless you have carefully and, 
so far as possible, exhaustively, treated the particular case with which you are 
engaged. It will not be sufficient to say that you have found such and such cor- 
respondences and such and such differences. This has little worth unless you 
go further and ascertain how far rhese may be held to be the total of correspond- 
ences and the total of differences; and, perhaps more important srill. to what 
extent these similarities are more than mere chance correspondences and represent 
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really efficient factors. Xo%v, it may be that these factors are not equally efficient ; 
accordingly, it is incumbent upon us to discover the supremely efficient ones and 
to assign them their due place in a hierarchy of values. To be intensive, then, 
means, merely to be thorough in our study of each individual case that we take 
up. The importance of this thoroughness cannot be too much insisted upon, 
since anything short of it, if it does not actually vitiate results, at least gives them 
no claim to our respect. A first glance and superficial consideration of certain 
relations may point obviously in one direction; while a more thorough understand- 
ing of the case, involving a study of closely related conditions, may lead us to 
quite other conclusions. A most difficult thing to decide, for e.vample, is whether 
the given correspondences are merely matter of fact ones or are intimately related. 

“An intensive study is a necessary preliminary to the understanding of any 
particular case. But the conclusions deduced from a study of any given case 
may not be applicable to any other than itself, indeed may be contradicted by the 
conclusions of some other case. Hence, in order to adduce any principle or law 
or tendency, we must make a study of many cases — that is, we must study com- 
paratively the individual cases which have been studied intensively. We must 
synthesise the results of these various analyses. 

‘‘In our comparative study we must 'Dear in mind this important consider- 
ation, viz. that comparisons must be of like individuals or of like groups: there 
must he a common background, a common setting for the trait or tendency whose 
relational aspect we study, since these are colored and conditioned by all sorts of 
external and internal circumstances and 'cribbed, cabined and confined’ by social 
intluence and local prejudice. We must know something of these extraneous 
as well as of these inner influences before we can make true comparisons. 

“ In no aspect of the problem has the comparati%'e method been more abused 
than in its anthropological aspect. Students have serenely ignored the important 
truth that facts about the life and beliefs of a people can receive no interpretation 
aside from their setting. A vast quantity of similar concretes ruthlessly abstracted 
from their proper setting proves nothing by this multiplicity beyond that same 
resemblance by virtue of which they were brought together. Anthropological 
treatment has almost invariably suffered from the results of such inane methods 
and the monotony should be broken by more rational ones. . . . .\nd, most of 
all, should these facts be counterbalanced and offset by any inference drawn from 
whatever masses of material and give to all evidence its due weight. For that 
reason, in every comparative study, it seems wise and safest to study with utmost 
care a few tribes rather than glean at large from many fields.” 1 

‘ My entire anthropological training had been English, and Ij itli inv e.xaniiners 
itlie Keader in PsyLhology at O.vford, an 1 the Reader m Ethn ilogy at Cambridge,' 
M ere Engiisli! 

This thesis, an attempt to study the coniitions of the development of persunality 
among sat ages, wa- .submitted to tiie antlirop jlogical department of one of tlie uni- 
versities in tliis country, kept by tliem some eiglit mjnths, anj hnally returned to 
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Dewey’s words may have resounded to good effect through the cor- 
ridors of Chicago and of Columbia, but a sleej'iiig, dogmatic lormalism 
still lurks in some nooks and crannies of other American institutions 
known to the writer, vhere methodology limps lamelc in the ruts of a 
century ago. Indeed, in view of the fact that in moio than one of the 
larger American universities, courses based cn Spencer's VescripUve 
Sociology still flourish, and facile deductions of universal irnnort out- 
Spencering Spencer himself still evolve, it is tinie to loc’k to ourselves 
as well as to look abroad. 

That some, at least, of the English anthropoh. gists share the ‘'Amer- 
ican'’ view as to multiplex origins — a view lliat scents to nie no rnore 
American than English — I know from my close ncqu.iintance with their 
methods and the manner of presenting their subie-cts iCi classes. Indeed, 
were I to speak from my own experience, I rhould be forced to say — 
what, of course, is true only in my own experience— that ready inference 
from insufficient premises is characteristically American, while cautiim, 
broad and critical survey, and absolute lack ot any tendency toward 
dogmatic assertions best flourish on English ^oil. Balfour, who has 
devoted some thirty years to comparative technology, vas ever and anon 
pointing out the different lines of evolution in different areas and the 
caution with which we must regard any tendency as being general, or 
applicable to an area where it has not actuallc keen found. 

If I should forget all else about Maretr. T>h,ir’s riiccessor as Reader 
in Social Anthropology, I could never forget thai he "'a' forever caution- 
ing us against the liability of taking apparent fur real sintilariilc-s, and the 
necessity of making comparisons, if at all, from cultuihlK sintilar regions. 
His criticisms of the Frazerian method and hi- departure froni Frazerian 
interpretations and inductions seem to have received little attention 
in America and a word in that regard may not be out of place here. His 
views seem to me of such intrinsic value, aside from their bearing upon 
the immediate topic of discussion, and so little appit'ci.tted on this side 
of the water that I beg leave to make use of the follo'vinK extracts which 
will present his pednt of \ it-w more correctU ai'd coi> viiieingly than any 
comment of mine. 

me witlunit a word ni comment. Either it was a wiath'-ess subject, a wrong method, 
or an impossible solution. To criticize either one's inetli.i.l or one'- rojalc is helptul 
and cause for gratitude; to ignore one'- interest and eitort .tlt-gother is, to say the 
least, tantalizing. But perhaps as Mr Findlay sat s. 'life Would not be tolerably 
agreeable ii it were not for its aimi-ements." 
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With regard to his use of the term “ pre-animistic," for example, 
Marett savs (Preface to The Threshold of Religion). 

"Whdt I '.vould not be prepared to lay down dogmatically or even provision- 
ally is merely that there was a pre-animistic era in the history of religion, when 
animism was not, and nevertheless religion of a kind existed. For all I know, 
some sort of animism in Tylor’s sense of the word was a primary condition of the 
most primitive religion of mankind. But 1 believe that there were other con- 
ditions no less primary; moreover, I hold that it can be shown conclusively that, 
in some cases, animistic interpretations have been imposed on what previotisly 
bore a non-animistic sense. But, with regard to the use to which the word 
‘pre-animistic’ has been put by such writers as Dr Preuss. Dr Farnell, Mr Clodd, 
Mr Wardc Fowler, Mr Hodson, and others, I take it . . . that ‘non-animistic’ 
would have served most of their purposes almost as well." 

I am told that a renowned head of one of the large departments of one 
of our largest universities tells his classes the following; "In all primitive 
religii.ms there are these four elements. Magic, Tabu, Animism, and 
Totemism.’’ Such was the up-to-date nineteen-eleven pronouncement. 
Compare with this the following from Marett's article on "Religion 
(Primitive)’’ in volume 2,t of the Encydopredia Britannica, where he 
says I p. 63) ; 

"This fundamental homogeneity of primitive culture, however, must not 
be made the excuse for a treatment at the hands of psychology or sociology that 
dispenses with the study of details and trusts to an a prion method. By all 
means let universal characterization be attempted — we are about to attempt one 
here, though well aware of the difficulty in the present state of our knowledge — 
but they must at least model themselves on the composite photograph rather 
than the impre^-ionist sketch. .\n enormous mass of material, mostly ciuite in 
the raw, await- reduction to order on the part of anthropological theorists, as 
yet a -mall and unsupported be.iy of enthusiasts Under these circumstances it 
would be premature to expect agree me nt as to re-ults. In regard to method, 
however, there is little diflerence of opinion. Thus, whereas the popular wTiter 
abounds in wide generalization^ onihe subject of primitive humanity, the expert 
ha- hitherto for the most part delibi r.ttely restricteel himself to de[)arimental 
investigations. . . . 1 he anthropolugiea! e-\[)ert . . . insists on making the 
primitive point of eiew itself the be-all and end-all of his investigation-. The 
inwardness of saeage religion — the meaning it has for those who practice it — 
Constitutes Its esseiiee and meaning likewise fur him, who after all is a man and a 
brother, not one who stands really outside.” 

decade- ago I see Classical Review, XV, Ipulj this writer was 
remarking uprin the co()ious pigc-on-lioles into whieh theorists were shoot- 
ing the raw facts of anthropology more or less at random — simply because 
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they had to fit somewhere. Little wonder that Westermarck's array 
of facts and authorities gave the Oxford dr>n somewhat the sensation of 
an avalanche ol books about to fall on one’s head. “ Xol quantity but 
quality ” is the one strain that runs through all his criticisms and discus- 
sions. with an undertone of "method' method! method!" For example, 
in a review of the second volume of Westermarck's Origin and Daelop- 
ment or tiio Mora! Ideas, we read [Atkaiairin. April 3. 1009); 

"To lack of control on the part of the live meniury is chietly due that special 
fallacy oi the compiler, igiwrctio conuxtus. Facts are unwillingly divorced from 
their literary context, or, more fatal still, from their sociological context. Even 
Prof. Westcrmarck, we believe, who strives so hard to be critical in his use of 
his authorities, has occasionally included spurious, or at any rate wrongh' labelled, 
specimens in his vast museum of anthropological materials. . . . Granted that 
the civilized man, considered in abstraction from his social inheritance — in a word, 
from his education — is the natural man or worse, does it follow that, when the 
results of the socializing process have been counted in, there will remain any funda- 
mental similarity in respect to ethics a- tried by the test of conduct? It was 
Darwin himself who said that the difference between savage and civilized man is 
the difference betwi en a wild and a tame animal. Had he laid greater emphasis 
on the part played in the mural life b\ social tradition. Prof. Westermarck might, 
we think, have done more to bring this dift'erence out." 

In his review of Frazer's Toteimsn: and Esregamy (Athencitm, 
June II and iS, 1910), Marett gives a similar caiiiioii; 

"The time has come to work by regions. This L not to abandon the hope of 
discovering universal tendcneics amid the bew ildering variety of man's efforts after 
culture, it is simply to defer that hope until we are in a better position to ap- 
preciate e'ach piece of evidence in relation to that organic context whence most of 
its significance is derived. . . . Some day ... it U to be hoped, the rising gen- 
eration of anthropologists, following the rule c'jtiJc ef imptra. will produce a series 
of 'ociological monographs e'apable of serving as the basis of the sounder compar- 
ative studies of the future. . . . Totemism. by these two enthusiastic apostles 
of the world-wide method has been brought so near homo that the fact that British 
dukes habitually abstain from eating strawberry leaves wouUi, doubtless, sooner 
or l.iter haxc been set liown to a sae'red traddrion cherished in secret by families 
whose sense of aneestre is except iun. illy strung. 

“It is to be hoped in the interests uf such relatively final justice as science 
must try to dispense, that, as amhrupulugists increase in numbers and intensive 
cultivation of their not unlimited field beeumes a virtue born of necessity, this 
duty of filtering to which Dr Frazer did not fevl equal thaving several continents 
waiting for him after he finished with Australia,! will be performed thoroughly and 
conscientiously, as befits researchers who are- aware that g-ild may he found in 
grains as well as in nuggets. . . . \Vc maybe allowed to wonder — spi eulatively. 
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as it were, and without prejudice — whether the digest of information concerning 
this or that region touches attainable finality. Thus the totemism of a peculiarly 
interesting region, the Xorth-West Coast [of America] is, as perhaps no where else, 
intimately bound up with the whole social system; so that it might be argued that 
no study short of a thoroughgoing sociological investigation of the institutions 
of this group of tribes could make the meaning of their totemic practices and 
beliefs intelligible in all their aspects.” 

■'Now,” as Marett well knows, “there are those champions of a 
sociological method who have accused British anthropologists in general 
of substituting unconsciously for that for r,i:ile d' ensemble of the historian, 
which should correspond to some gradual development actually observ- 
able in the world of fact, a pseudo-historic and merely logical representa- 
tion of how something corresponding to a concept, or even to a mere 
name, sprang spontaneously into being; which mode of origination, they 
allege, is regular in tetiological myth, but rare in nature.” By what 
right the writer of the above should share that reputation I do not know, 
bet'ond the indisputable fact of his geographical position — weighed 
against which his comparative isolation as an original and critical thinker 
seems of no moment. Does the following sound Frazerian? (See The 
Birth of Humility, Oxford, 1910, p. 6.) 

“No isolated fragment of custom or belief can be worth much for the purposes 
of Comparative Science. In order to be understood, it must first he viewed in 
the light of the whole culture, the whole corporate soul-life, of the particular 
ethnic group concerned. Hence the new way is to emphasize concrete differences, 
whereas the old way was to amass resemblances heedlessly abstracted from their 
social context. Which way is the better is a question that wellnigh answers 
itself.” 

If these extracts do not suffice to convince the reader of what he 
may look upon as the un-English attitude of the Oxford Reader in Social 
Anthropology, let him peruse still one more — or better yet, let him read 
the whole of the article entitled, “The Present State uf Anthropologv,” 
which appeared in the Athenremn (Mar. 12, 1910), and from which the 
following is quoted. Xor am I aware of the writings of any American 
author in which these points have been better presented or in any respect 
more significantly stated. Marett sacs; 

“On the part of the select few who have tried to master the subject 
thoroughly, there is an evident desire to introduce exacter methods at all costs. 
There is no need to seek far for the cause of this anti-popular movement. It lies 
in the disillusionment which is the inevitable sequence of that gay and irresjionsible 
time during which a youthful science sows its wild oats. Once let it be realized 
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that It is equally necessary to take account of similarities and of differences when 
employing the comparative method, and a clean sweep has to be made of the 
greater part of the standard anthropological authorities, with their. naive scheme 
of a worldwide unilinear evolution. Intensive study is the demand of the new era. 
It is seen that, before profitable comparison can be instituted, the things compared 
must be severally known to the bottom. Each datum must be constructed in 
the light of what Dr Farnell has termed ‘the adjacent anthropology,’ namely, 
the whole context of culture to which it is organically related. Thus the rising 
generation of experts is content to forego entirely the delight of reconstituting, 
by means of the imaginative manipulation of snippets, the age of magic, the 
totemic stage of society, the epoch of the undivided commune, and similar whole- 
sale phases of ‘the great might-have-been,’ Its interests are local and specific. 
.\ definite anthropological province such as .Au-stralia, or even a smaller area such 
as the Xorth-West Coast of .America, is nowadays held to provide scope enough 
for the energies of the most ardent ‘comparativist’. In this way, it is hoped, 
there will in time be given to the world a number of departmental digests serving 
the double purpose of furnishing the theorist with well-tested material, and in- 
dicating to the field-worker what gaps in the evidence he should endeavour to fill, 

• . . They [Spencer and Gillen] have shown to what unplumbed depths the most 
unpromising types of savage culture do in fact reach down. Henceforth, to 
arrive, in Mr Dennett’s telling phrase, at ‘the back of the black man’s mind,’ 
must appear as a most formidable undertaking — one that calls as it were for a 
fully equipped anthropological ‘Challenger.’ To haul in a few bucketfuls of 
surface water has scientific values no longer. Once established then, this demand 
for deep-sea dredging is bound to create a supply.” 

By way of conclusion, I may say that in my experience the English- 
man's ignorance of .American methods is no more colossal and no more a 
matter of deprecation than our ignorance of his methods and theories- 
Upon my first appearance here 1 was very voluminously assured of the 
narrowness and time-honored insularity of the English, particularly as 
scientists. Perhaps they are narrow, but it has occurred to me — and 
the impression persists — that if .Americans are broader, they are corre- 
spondingly thinner in content and more superficial. This, however, is 
merely exemplifying the very fault which I hoped to point out; our too 
ready characterization of a nation or a class and the ready generalizations 
from insufficient data, usually as false as they are facile. .And. lest the 
purport of the above be misunderstood, let me say that though Dr 
Lewie’s letter to Science has called this forth, I have no reason to believe 
that he is one of those who have made the false and laeile deductions that 
we must all deplore. 

In closing, I may be allowed to refer to Marete's Anthropology, a 
review of which will be found in Current Anthropological LiU'rotiirc of 
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Januarv-March, 1912. Finally, as to national scientific methods I may 
be allowed to quote the following from the pages of a letter written 
me bv an English ethnologist (though I do it without having asked per- 
mission), which I feel must express the sentiments of all concerned. In 
regard to this article and the question of ‘American’ and ‘English 
methods, he wrote: 

“ I think there is something in what Lowie says, only, of course, he exag- 
gerates. Don't you exaggerate either! Let us keep mere partii-anohip out of 
anthropology, and rather take the wiser point of view, from which one sees 
that discussion and the clash of postulates all make for truth in the long run; 
and remember that Science is cosmopolitan — not English or American, but 
both and neither. The one thing to transcend is parochialism which is not 
any the better, if it is a matter of hemispheres and continents. 

\V. D. W-ALLIS. 

PhILCI/ELPUI-X, P.x 


NOTES ON CERTAIN US.'\GES REL.A,TING TO 
LINGUISTIC WORK 

Intelligent variations and innovations in use of terminology, 
alphabetic symbols, and punctuation should be permitted and encouraged 
b> editors and publishers and all who have charge of the form in which 
linguistic material is presented. It is only by variation in usage that 
progress in these branches has been made in the past. Rigid uniformity 
in these matters has. in our present state of knowledge, nothing to com- 
mend it; it means death to progress. One quickly and easily becomes 
familiar with any terms or symbols used by any writer, provided that 
their t'alue is explained, that they are employed because of scholarly 
reasoning, ami that the\' are sanely conservatit’e. It matters not at all 
if one finds s, I . c, or :u employed in various records of various languages 
for the sound of English ih. The fittest of these characters will eveuiu- 
allv survive. -Any one of them should be allowed to stand unchanged, bur 
not unchallenged, in published linguistic work. One should be allowed 
to hat e the aVibreviation for doctor printed either Dr. or Dr, according 
to [jreference. At the same lime much attention and discussion should 
be gi\en to such Usages. 

The relative merits of the practices discussed in the following brief 
notes ought to be thought out and tried out. We should then hold to 
those tvhich are best. 

I It ajipears that most languages distinguish between what we may 
tc'un roots and formal elements. If we call roots when compounded 
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with other roots, according to their position, adpuund^, prcucitinds, im- 
pounds, and postpounds, just as we r.cw speak of lorina! elements, ac- 
cording to their position, as affixes, prerixes. infixes, and postfixes, could 
not many awkward expressions, like "used as the first element of a com- 
pound," be avoided? The verbs would be adpound, prepound, innound. 
postpound, corresponding to affix, prefix, infix, postfix. In order to make 
our terminology more regular, cvould it not be well gener.ilK' to adopt 
‘‘postfix" instead of "suffix'’.'' 

2. In ordinary work would it not be better to classify sounds in the 
production of which the tongue p.lays an important part acceirding to 
the portion of the tongue that articulates rather than according to the 
region of the roof of the mouth at which the tongue articulates," Such 
sounds as t. d, s. n, Spanish 11, etc., are made with the tip or blade or frciiit 
part of the tongue, and might therefore be called frontal cunsemants. 
Sounds such as k, g, Roumanian n, etc., are made with the dorsal or back 
part of the tongue and might therefore be called dorsal consonanis. 
We might then speak of labial, frontal, dorsal, and laryngeal sounds. 
"Frontal" and “dorsal" are more wieldc' terms than “ front-of-the- 
tongue" and " back-o!-lhe-tongue." The term urg.il is perhaps prefer- 
able to dorsal. 

3. " Glottalized'' seems to be a goed term to appl\' to sounds pro- 
duced with simultaneous closure of the glottis. If in the accompanying 
diagram we lot the upper lines stand for closure above the larc nx ar.d the 

Cl.0su.re5 above larynx. — — — — — — — 

Closures m larynx. - - — — — ■ — ■ ■ -i ■ 

lower lines signify the closure in the lar\ nx. while the length of the line^ 
indicates the duration of the closures, a number ol ciitlcreui carielics 
of glottalized siop~ fcir which we have as yet no current termimlc.gy max 
be illimtrated. A conson.int merely followed by a glcitia! stop sh.ouid 
not be called a glottalized cunronanl. 

4. Consonants such as occur in Spanish uceguJo miglit be called Ic \ m. 
This Latin word could be used both as nolui and adjective in Lnglish. 

5. In-tead of using "voiced" and ‘‘voiceless ’ to cleuole the presence 

or absence of vibration of the vocal chords in the production o! sounds, 
might it not be better to Use the terms s^lnant i Latin sonarc, to make a 
musical or other sound: Sanskrit sv^inali, Anglo-Saxon of the 

same meaningl and surd ‘^Ldlin surd :is. deat; dark, said of color, vague, 
unknown)? Sonant and surd are perhaps the best Latin words which 
could be found for these meanings, are at pseseut Used as wideh’ as 
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and '■ icck-s?," and have the advantages of forming the nouns 
scjiuin. \ ,,nd, surdness or surdity and of being readily taken into any 
language. Sueh word,? as voiceelness and voicelessness are awkward. 

0. Orindsal iLatin < 7 ;, mouth; nCisns. nose) is well applied to vowels 
tirr.duced with both mouth and nose passages open. The term naso-oral 
is less euphonious. In a phonetic key orinasal vowels should for obvious 
reasons be listed before oral vowels. 

7. In Latin palaius or paldturd refers loosely to the whole roof of 
the msiuth, but especially to what we now call the velum or uvula. 
English "palate" is still used in ordinary language with much the same 
meaning as Latin paldtui or palatum. But in scientific language there 
is a tendency to apply palate to the hard palate only, while velum, (modern 
Latin 'aelun: palati, sail of the roof of the mouth) is used to signify the 
soft palate in the rear of the hard palate. We need three terms, each of 
which is a single word only — one for the entire roof of the mouth, one 
for the hard palate, and one for the soft palate. As it is, we have only 
the two terms, palate and velum, however we apply these terms. We 
suggest that palate be used, as was the Latin word from which it is derived, 
to designate the entire roof of the mouth; for the soft palate the term 
velum, Latin iilun: paldti. might well be retained. For the hard palate a 
new term should be found. Latin corona paldti (Latin corona, from Greek 
Kop(u\-i]. ring, wreath, rim, anything bent). English corona, might be 
applied to the hard palate for want of a better term. Latin gingrca, 
gums, would hardly do as a designation for the hard palate since it would 
probably not readily become anglicized, though we might attempt to 
adopt its French form gcnciie. The adjectival forms would then be palatal, 
coronal, and velar, from which verbs palatalize, coronalize. and velarize 
might be formed. A term better than corona could probably be found 
wiihiait difticuhy. 

s. This would leave us free to use the term palatalize in a more proper 
sense than it is now employed, namely, as indicating a certain kind of 
articulation and release.^ It is possible to articulate a palatal consonant 
back of the "palate'’ if we use that term as it is now being used, while 
nio?t of the sounds articulated against the ‘‘palate" are not palatals. 
According to the terminology here suggested, Paiute contains both pala- 
talized frontal consonants such as n-' and palatalized dorsal consonants 
such as Tj-'. Jesjjcrsen’s distinction between palatal and palatalized 
sounds wijl not be discussed here. 

9. The term marginal 1 Latin rnargo, border, rim, edge) might be 

- Cf R, Len2, Zur Phy auI u d. PalaiaUAi, DiiS,, Bonn, 1887. 
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used for sounds articulated against the rear margin of the velum isr soft 
palate. At present some writers apph' velar to these articulations, while 
others apply uvular, resereing velar for such articulation^ as those of 
ordinary k and g, that is. for articulations made against the t'elum. If 
the soft palate is called the velum, then all articulations against it are 
velar. Articulations against the posterior rim of the soft palate would 
better be called marginal than uvular, since thev have more to do with 
the niargo or rim than with the u\ ula. The ternt marginal has h.een 
applied bo' some to l-sounds instead of the commoner term lateral, luit 
for l-sounds lateral iLatin Jams, sidei scems preferable to marginal. It 
need not worry us that it is possible to articulate l-sounds with neither 
front nor sides of the tongue touching the roof of the mouth. 

10. Instead of stops, explosives or plosi\'es. is not clusie-es (from 
Latin dansus or dilsus, closed'' a better term? Some of the explosives 
do nut explode. The term clusils has been proposed by Kewitsch 
and others. It is readily taken into any language, or ma> be translated 
in English by stop, in German by bperrer or X'trschlusslaui. in French by 
arrete, I prefer cluslves to ‘'clusils.'' Closure is a shorter term than 
occlusion. 

11. For such sounds as English t, s'. German di, the term fricative 
(Latin friedtus, rubbed) seems best. Constriciive has little to recom- 
mend it. Spirant (Latin spjrdrc. to breathe') is very misleading fur the 
lollowing reason: A consonantal diplithong composed of a stop plus a 
fricative is called an attricative and not an aspirate. If spirant is used 
instead of fricative, one expects aspirate instead of aftricative, 1,'Ut 
aspirate is applied almost uni\'erfall>' to stojw followed b\' a flatus tir 
period of surd breath and mu to affricacives. The Ildudbook rf 
America)i Indian Languages iHes 'pirani in-tead of fricali\e with the 
exception of Mr Thalbitzcr’s article, alihiuigh the terms affricaticc and 
aspirate are used throughout as abo\e <letinecl. In L)r IJixon's article 
therein contained "'pirant'’ is ajiplied to fricatives such as s, and iu- 
spirant to a varietv of stojis written B. D. Most of the recent books 
on phonetics have ]'oinled out the advisability of using " fricatiw " 
instead of "spirant". The chief reason is, as said before, that aspirate 
and aftricative have a settled, cklinite Usage. 

12. It has been iiraciically settled by phoueliciar.s that the best 
order in cchich the sounds of the lancuage can be presented is: tiist the 
vowels, then the semi-vowels, then the eonsonants, becinr.irg with the 
most posterior Consonants and emiing with lip eonsonan'.' \ er in 
phonetic ke\ s of .\merican langu iges alniost eccry author ju'e-. uts the 
sounds in a different order. 
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14. Certain French phoneticians have proposed that phoneme 
lirrmt Greek tpim-ijijj’-' be used instead of the antbigtious or cumbersome 
■mound,," ■ iiidieidaal sound,” "phonetic element,” etc., 01 various 
writers. In En^Ueh could not phoneni frihdnem < (pwmjyxi : : s\ stem 
< (Jia-rqi-iiL' be adopted, or if this pToe es impracticable, pejjne iGreek 
pu4i;' or iLatin scr.o.s'; be used for rendering " rthonetic element"? 

14. A syllable that has louder stress than other syllables is ct.mnior.ly 
ip-dicatcd b\ placing the acute accent either befeire that sc'llable. or after, 
or ^:a.’er the vowc! ol that syllable. This multiplicity of practices is 
stunewhat confusing. For instance, ka'do may mean either that the 
first or Ici't syllable is the louder. It is especially confusing when the 
ac-dte atci r.t i- ]>!accd af'-er a diphthong and it is not indicated vheiher 
the diphtlioi’.g be what Sweet terms ascending or descending or whether 
each of tlie elements is a- prominent as the other or others. Thus 
rcc.'do might have r.\e different interpretations. Although a number 
cu’ th.e n2rem'’''t phoneiician- practise placing the acute accent before 
the loud liable, this sprawls ll;e word, forcer- one to di\ide it into 
sellables, and tor some rea^o^ i? hard to get Used to. It seems must 
natural and it is certainly most !e,_ible if the acute accent is placed over 
the \-ow'el cii ihe loud ^yllah-le. even though the latter p-ractice requires 
tha! t'-.i printer deal with a greater nuniljcr of ch.aractcrs than otherwise. 
Tl'i-it the acute accent placed over vowels imlicates length or a c'ariety 
of .Aii.n.tt in some languages need not bother us. Perhaps the best 
u.sagt tc, which the ea-ilc' written grave accent can be put, is that it be 
placed (I'.ir the ncin-clomin.tnt vowel cm vowc-G ot diphthongs. Thus 
phoni-uc.dly we might write Cc-rntan Ihiin = hn'in: Spauisli buenn = 
hjtii". Russian dialectic KuMHaia = kboninata. Spanish bucy = hiie'i; 
the word meaning arrow in the Tao^ Indian language wc.uld be Imi. 
At present there is nci good method in use tor symbc.lizing diphthongs as 
di'tiiu t from ju\iai>os,-d \owels. The grace accent might aGo be placed 
i.nur the non-doiiiinani consonant of a consonantal diphthong. Tlius 
Russian oicT'ja'fa = nl-Cil. Russian unha’b = uts'‘ed. 

I.s, >houid the English meanings of limeign words be enclosed in 
single or double (|uotation marks or in single or double marks shaped 
like inequality signs, whii h are used for enclosing c[uotallonb to a large 
extent in French and Russian? Meanings are not quoted in the same 
sense that one quotes the speech or written words of an individual. 
Might it nc.t be well to enclose meanings by special signs difl'ering from 
the current single and double ciuotation marks? 

IP. Should comma, semicolon, colon, and the like precede or follow 
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the single or double right-hand quotation mark? The be=t modern books 
on grammar a.nd linguistics that have been published in German or 
Russian in recent tears have, for instance, ki', 'not'. In this country 
we are usually forced tc' use k:i, ' not." 1 he latter punctuation is illogical 
and should go out of use, at least in linguistic work. 

17. In writing and printing long uri'.lauicd "a'' the macron is com- 
monly placed under and not above the dieresis. This is illogical. We 
are representing a lemg nirlutcid "a", that is a long oi'en e-sound, not 
an hmlaiiied long "a". 

iS. Recently the abbreviations Mr., IMrs.. Dr., and St. have been 
written and printed by some, especially by leading English publishers, with 
the period omitted. These are true abbreviations, and it is the simple old 
rule that abbreviations are distinguished from non-abbreviations In hav- 
ing a period placed after them. What is the advantage of complicating 
matters and making a few exceptions to the rule.'’ Mr. Mrs. Dr. and 
St written without the period are very offensive to many people. Still 
worse than omitting the period seems the recent practice cif writing these 
words out in full. See Handbook of American Indian Languages, p. 739. 
That M', M'’-% D^, and SL with or without a period under the or are 
also written by some, has to my mind nothing to do with the question 
under discussion. 

J. P, H.\RRIN'GT0X 

School of Americ.^n Arch.eology 
S.S.NTA Fe, New Mexico 
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International School of American Archaeology and Ethnology in 
Mexico. — For the year 1911-12 Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia 
University in the City of Metv York, is in charge of the School. Fellows 
have been appointed as follows; Dr Alden J. Mason by the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr William H. Mechling by the Hispanic Society of 
America, Mr Manuel Gamio and Miss Isabel Ramirez Castaneda by 
the Mexican Government. Dr Werner von Horschelmann, fellow of the 
Prussian Government, left Mexico late in November to take charge of a 
position to which he was appointed in the Royal Ethnographical Museum 
at Berlin. The work of the School during the present year is directed 
particularly toward two problems: the affinities and subdivisions of the 
^Mexican language, and the investigations of the development of cultural 
types in the valley of Mexico. In preparation of part of the former work 
Mr Mechling has prepared a detailed map of the distribution of languages 
in the State of Oaxaca, based on the manuscript vocabularies collected 
in USN by Dr Antonio Pefiahel, which the latter generously placed at 
the disposal of the School. Based on this work it was possible to locate 
two apparently strongly divergent dialects of Mexican in the State of 
Oaxaca, one in Tuxtepec on the Rio Papaloapam and one in Pochutla 
near Puerto Angel. Further inciuiry furnished corroborative et’idence, 
and Mr Mechling was intrusted with the investigation of the dialect of 
Tuxtepec and its relations to neighboring Mexican dialects. In a popu- 
lation of about 7.000, nearly one hundred individuals are found who still 
use this dialect, more or le^s, and it is lujped that enough may be gathered, 
notwithstanding a strong infusion of Spanish words, to determine its 
characteristics. 

Dr Mason has been intrusted with an investigation of the dialect 
of the Tepecano of northern Jalisco, which proves to be closely akin to 
Pima. The journey to the Tepecano was undertaken from Guadalajara. 
Professiir Boas, who took part in the trip, se[)arated from Dr Mason at 
San Juan de Teiil, where he stayed to find, if possible, traces of the old 
language of the Teules. Fite individuals were found who remembered 
a small number of words and pjhrases, almost all of which proved to be 
Mexican. However, in the vocabulary a tew words were found related 
to Tepecano, so that perhaps the old statement of the Franci-can friars 

IV- 
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who claimed that the Teules spoke Tepecano, which was, however, in 
process of being superseded by the Mexican, may be considered as 
corroborated. 

Linguistic work is also carried on by Miss Ramirez, who is collecting 
modern texts and rituals from some of the villages of the valley of 
Mexico. 

Search among the ruins of the Cerro de Teul revealed many broken 
pieces of pottery of a type akin to Tarascan earthenware, but also some 
special forms, the most remarkable of which is a rectangular, slate-like 
object, covered on one side, except a narrow frame, with hachure designs, 
evidently made with a comb-like instrument. In the overhanging cliffs 
of the mesa, burials were found, with skeletons with deformed skulls. 
Entire skeletons were in a recumbent position with knees drawn up to 
the chin and arms folded over the chest. Mixed in were found many 
loose bones which suggest the use of the same place for repeated burials. 
No traces of outer walls were found; nevertheless the evidence of char- 
coal at various depths and rumerous other remains suggest the use of 
these recesses as dwellings, which were probably protected by a lean-to 
of straw or matting, such as may still be seen in use in the caves and 
cliff recesses of this region. Quite a number of such recesses are in- 
habited in the same manner in the region of Mezquital del Oro, Zacatecas. 

In the latter place a burial site was discovered on a low mesa which 
yielded pottery of Tarascan type. It may therefore bo said that this 
type prevailed over the whole district, as far north as Zacatecas. 

In the valley of Mezquital del Oro remains are very sparse, but on a 
few of the high mesas, which are dilificult of access, ruins of villages were 
found. Professor Boas examined particularly the Mesa de los Antiguos, 
on which many structures were found, apparently similar in type to 
those of Teul and of the Bolanos region as described by Dr Hrdlicka. 

The gold mine of Mezcpiital del Oro yields many stone hammers 
that were used with two hands and indicate an early e.xploitation of the 
mine, although presumably belonging to the Spanish period. 

In the valley of Mexico, ^Ir Gamio undertook a careful investigation 
of a small area near Azcapotzalco, a district to which Mr \^'. Niven first 
drew attention. From here were obtained many pieces of pottery and 
human remains, partly of the type of the valley of Mexico, partly of the 
special type of San Juan Teotihuacan. partly of other t\pes not yet 
identified. The excavations, so far as they have been carried on. show 
that the valley type occurs only in superficial mounds. L nder these 
lies a layer of decomposed tufa which contains some pottery of the 

AM. AN I 11., N 14 — 
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Teotihiiacan type. Under these follow river gravels and sands, and 
then a very thick subaerial deposit in which, just under the river gravels, 
adi.'be and stone walls may be observed. Among these occur a great 
number of heads of the Teotihuacan type, and pottery of similar type. 
The stratum is about twenty-five feet thick, and it remains to be seen 
whether other types will be found farther down. The Teotihuacan 
types seem to occur in very excellent technique and very roughly made 
in the same layers. 

Some Notable Works on South American Archeology. — Archeology 
is fortunate in its attraction for men, who, from choice or force of cir- 
cumstances, have worked out important problems alone or through 
private initiative. To such sources we owe some of the most notable 
recent publications on the archeology of South America. 

In The Incas of Pent ME. P. Dutton and Co., New York) Sir Clements 
R. Markham gives some of the choicest fruits of more than fifty years’ 
study and travel in which he has endeavored to master all the original 
authorities on Inca history and civilization. The result is a series of 
essays of absorbing interest to the general reader and at the same time 
indispensable to the serious historical student. . 4 mong sources recently 
brought to light he mentions Xueva Coronica y Biien Gobierno, by Don 
Felipe Iluaman Ponia de This quarto of 1179 pages was found 

in the Rot'al Librar>- at Copenhagen by Dr Pietschmann, who will 
soon publish v.’hat Sir Clements calls "the most remarkable as well as 
the most interesting production of native genius that has come down to 
our time." 

'hort chapter is devoted to the niegalithic age; the famous mono- 
lithic sculptured doorway at Tiahuanacu, the ctclopean building in the 
Calle del Triunfo in Cuzco, and the stone of Chavin deHiiantar, attract 
the author's attention but do not detain him long. He believes in the 
great antiquity of the niegalithic civilization which probably held sway 
over the Andean regions from an unknown distance south of Tucuman to 
Chachapoya~, with Tiahuanacu as the center. The author is not 
accurate in his description of the sculptured figures on the Puerta del Sul, 
Tiahuanacu, a portion of which is reproduced in figure 19. He discusses 
in turn the rise of the Incas, their empire, religion, calendar, festivals, 
language and literature, condition of the people, the coast valleys, the 
Chimu, the Chincha confederacy, and finally the cataclysm. The list of 
kings given in the Appendix i- from Montesinos, who it seems obtained 

^ P or a fuller review, by Or \\ . C. Farabee, see American Anthropologist, n. 5., 
vol. 13, no, 3, July-Sept., 1911. 
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his Information from Bias \’a!era without gi\ing the latter credit. The 
Appendix also includes extensive notes on the names Quichua and 
Aymara, architecture and arts of the Incas, the Inca drama of Ollantay, 
and Inca folklore. 

While much attention has been paid to Peru on the south and Mexico 
and Central America on the north, the field between has until recently 



Fig. 19. — Portion 01 the sculptured figures on the Puerto del Sol, Tialuianacu, 
Peru, worked up by Miss Adela C. Breton from a photograph in the Bolivian Got ern- 
inentA Album. 


received scant notice. Thanks to Mr George G. Heye. who financed the 
expeditions, and to Prof. IMarshall H. Saville. who directed them, the 
archeological world now has two splendid volumes by Professor Saville: 
Contributions to Soidit American Archeology, Antiqu’ties of Manabi, 
Ecuador (Irving Press. X. Y. ), the second volume appearing in 1910. 
Professor Saville distinguishes nine centers of ancient culture, five in 
Ecuador and four in Colombia, these of course in addition to the intrusive 
Inca culture. The two volumes,* as the title indicates, are confined to 

' The fiI^t \ olume was rcvicwel tor tins jnurnal tx, 12c. 190S) by Pnif. W. H, 
Holme-, who also reproduced some 01 tin’ mure important illustrations. 
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one Ecuadorean province. In Manabi, an arid region extending from 
the equator to Guayaquil, the author finds a civilization but little affected 
by Incasic influence. Stone seats form a special feature of Manabian 
archeology. They are found in great numbers, but only on Cerro de 
Hojas and several neighboring hills within an area not more than twentc' 
miles in diameter. So far as Cerro de Hojas is concerned the seats 
were found only in the rooms of the ruined houses or corrales. The 
author enumerates about a dozen types of stone seats; he believes them 
to have been ceremonial. Of perhaps even greater significance are the 
stone bas-reliefs found principally on Cerro Jaboncillo and likewise in 
the corrales. The author divides these sculptured slabs into nine groups. 
The first five groups represent human female figures; in the sixth and 
seventh the sex is doubtful; the eighth is a complex problematic stylistic 
lile form; and the ninth is purely diagrammatic. Under ceramics con- 
siderable space is given to figurines, human heads, whistles, and spindle 
whorls. The latter are decorated with incised patterns but do not com- 
pare in workmanship with the finer whorls from Colombia and the valley 
of Mexico, .\lthough hunting for golden treasure was not the object 
of the expedition, the author admits being disappointed in the number 
and value of metal objects found. Each volume has an Appendix with 
long extracts from early Spanish authors, which with the comprehensive 
bibliography in the first x'olume brings the reader into close touch with 
the anthropology of Ecuador. 

George Gr.4nt M.vcCurdy. 

Dr Paul Topinard, the noted French anthropologist, died at Paris 
on December 20, 191 1. Topinard was born at ITsle-.Adam (Seine-et-Oise), 
Xot'ember 4, 1S30, and began his studies at the College Ste-Barbe in Paris, 
but soon was compelled to interrupt them to accompany his father to the 
state of New York, where the latter had extensive estates, near which, 
at Delhi, young Topinard was sent to school. Later he went to Phila- 
delphia, where his time was divided between the public schools and the 
.\ugustins, and returning to New York he entered a commercial school, 
lemaining two years. But business pursuits were not to Toijinard’s liking. 
He returned to Paris in 1848; in 1S33 he was an interne of the hospitals of 
Paris, and became a doctor of medicine in 1S60. Through the influence 
of Paul Broca, Topinard relinquished his practice and on the creation 
of the anthropological laboratory at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, was 
appointed adjunct director. When the Revue d' A?ithropologie was 
founded by Broca in 1872, Topinard became his collaborator, and on 
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the opening of the Ecole d'Anthropologie in 1876, under Broca’s 
direction, Topinard was appointed professor, with Bertillon, Hovelacque, 
Mortillet, and others, thus becoming one of the advance guard who 
created and con- 
tinued that scien- ' 
tific and philo- 
sophic movement 
which arose with 
the founding of 
the Societe d'An- 
thropologie. In 
the same year, 

Topinard’s book, 

L ’ Anthropologie, 
appeared, and 
met with such re- 
markable success 
that it passed 
through many 
editions and was 
translated into 
several languages. 

On Broca's death 
in 1880, Topinard 
was unanimously 
elected general 
secretary of the 
Societe d'Anthru- 
p o 1 o g i e . His 
writings on the 

subject of anthropology alone are too numerous to mention here, but 
attention should be directed to his masterpiece, Traiie d' Anthropologie, 
publi.-hed in 1885, his Elements d'Anthropologie generalc. and L'llonnne 
dans la Xature. Topinard was a zealous student of all branches of an- 
thropology, and endeared himself to his fellows by his amiability and 
his generosity in parting with his store of knowledge gathered during 
manv active vears. 



Paul Topin'.vrd — 1830-1911 


Augustus Henry Keane. — The following notice of the life and work 
ot Dr A. H. Keane of London, bv Sir Edward Brabrook, io extracted 
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from Man for April, 1912. Dr Keane was born in Cork, June I, 1833. 
and died February 3, 1912. 

"The science of ethnology has lost a devoted student by the death 
of Dr Keane. For it he made great sacrifices in early life, to it he devoted 
high intellectual qualities, a rare linguistic faculty, and untiring industry. 
He began to take part in the meetings of the Anthropological Institute 
in 1879, in which year he contributed a monograph on the relations of 
the Indo-Chinese and inter-Oceanic races and languages, and discussed a 
paper on a similar subject by Colonel Yule. He was an eloquent speaker, 
and joined in our discussions with much effect. .\t the anniversary 
meeting in January 1880 he was elected a member of the council. In 
1883 he prepared at the invitation of that body and read to a special 
meeting of the Institute a paper on the Botocudos, two males and three 
females of that people being present. In the same year he was appointed 
Professor of Hindustani at University College. In 1884 he read to the 
Institute a paper on the ethnology of the Egyptian Sudan, and in 1885 
one on the Lapps, a group of whom were exhibited on the occasion. At 
the anniversary in January 1886 he was elected a vice-president of the 
Institute, a distinction which he highly valued, though the vice-presidents 
were not frequently called upon for their services while Sir Francis 
Gallon was president. Professor Keane’s term of office expired at the 
anniversary of January 1890. .-\fter that time he frequently contributed 
to the journal of the Institute and to Man critical reviews of new anthro- 
pological works. In 1896 the second edition of his standard treatise on 
ethnology was issued from the Cambridge University Press. In it he 
discussed separateh' the fundamental ethnical problems and the primary 
ethnical groups. Under the first head were included the physical and 
mental et'olution of man, the antiquity of man, and the specific unity and 
varietal diversity of man. Under the second head he laid down a division 
of man into four primary groups, which he designated Homo /Ethiopicus, 
Mongolicus, Americanus, and Caucasicus, This was followed in 1899 by 
Man, Fast and Frese?it, in which the origin and interrelation of those 
groups are discussed in further detail. In 1900 he published a timely and 
enlightening work on The Boer States: Land and Feople. His contribu- 
tions to encyclopedias and guides and other geografjhical works are too 
numerous to mention. His eminent services to science and literature 
procured for him the corresponding membership of the Anthropological 
Societies of Itah and of Washington, the degree of LL.D., and the grant 
[in 1897] of a pension on the civil list.” 
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The So-called “ Moors ” of Delaware. — The Miimuik Journal ot 
the University of Pennsylvania notes that Ur Speck and Mr Wallis of 
the L niversitt have been conducting investigations among the so-called 
“Moors” of Indian river, Sussex county. Delaware, during which they 
have collected a body of information capable of being devc!o[ted into an 
instructir e record of a community made up of the amalgamation of three 
distinct races — wliite Europe-ans, African Xegrues. and X'aniicoke 
Indians. The proportion in which these three enter into the mixture 
cannot be determined with accuracy. 

The descendants form today an exclusixe communitv of about 700 
souls on Indian river with a smaller communitx of about ;ou at Cheswuld. 
Kent county, Delaware. Each comm.unity maintains a strong conscious- 
ness that preserves its identity and keeps the families of v.'hich it is com- 
posed from intermarrying with either the whites or the negroes. Phy.sic- 
ally, the members of these comnuiniTies are very well formed, their 
mental qtialities are good, and they are well-to-do. 

To what extent the excliisit ene-s of these communities is due to 
Indian ancestry it is Impossible to say. but Dr S[)cck thinks that this 
feeling may be due to a duminaling Indian iradiciou. The\ possc-s an 
abundance of folklore and superstitions, but whtilier these will be found 
to present characteristics which will associate them with either the Indian 
or the Negro it is not now possible to say. Magic and witchcraft are 
extensively practised and a belief in tlte specific medical virtues cif various 
plants forms a body of local infcirmation that makes a suitable subject 
for further studc'. 

Sudi a community as lh.it on Indi.tn river ciln lously offer- iniert sting 
material lor the sUid\' of one of the far-reaching aspects of nuHlern anthne- 
pological research, nameh ih.e effects ]>roduccd b\ race .imalgam.-iiii 'U. 
Here We have an exanijile of a communilc which dcritc- its origin from 
three races, and which is coiiipleteK sclf-suslalued. which rests ii- claim 
to exclusie eiiess on a feeling of social sus'criorily, aiid which iweseiils 
all the essential marks of a separate ethnic and social group. 

The studc’ of this i o-niiuinity ha- its bearing on such, lundameulal 
human idienoiiiena as phxsical variation, tribal [inrogauve. clan ceui- 
siiousness, rai e sensibility, and the sociohagical sigiiincance ol exclusie e 
proiieriN’ in folklore and belief. 

Dr Speck finds that the esiUeric tendency which has s^ t up liarriers 
to protect the group ag.iin-t the action of outside intiue nce- is not incon- 
sistent with a breadth of \ iew which jiroeides schools of a high, standard 
and a liberal iirueision lor the education of the \ouih. The mor.il tone 
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of the community is approved by all observers and the general discipline 
is clearly of a high or<ler. 

Marking the Oregon Trail. — The legislature of Nebraska has made 
appropriation fur the marking of that jtart of the old Oregon Trail within 
the limits of the state, and the work will be commenced early in this year 
under the ausj.ices ol the Oregon Trail Memorial Commission, repre- 
senting jointly the state authority, the Xebraska Daughters of the 
American Ret'olution, and the Nebraska State Historical Society. The 
actit e oi'ncers are Mr Robert Harvey, state surveyor; Mrs Lottie Gove 
Norton, state regent Daughters of the American Revolution; and Mr 
Clarence 5 . Paine, secretary I'f the State Historical Society. The 
local railroads have volunteered to assist in the work. 

The Oregon Trail, beginning first at Independence, and later from 
Westport 1 Kansas City). Mo., went up the North Platte, across the Rocky 
niounrains. and down Snake river, and constituted the jirincipal highway 
to the Columbia region, as the Santa Fe Trail was the road to New Mexico, 
from about iSjo down to the era of the L'nion Pacific railroad. It gave 
title to cme of Parkman's most famous works. 

It is P'] be regretted that the Contn-ission has selected the name and 
effigy cif Marcus Wiiitman for r., prc-eiuation on its official badge, thus 
tending to buLier up an exploded nn th. Whitman’s part in the Oiegon 
coniruvcrse is igntired b>‘ Bancroft, and denied by Chittenden and other 
critical historians, while the fictitious character of the stciry was thoroughly 
dern mstrated by Prc.fe'sr.r Ruurne of Vale L'niversity more than ten 
year- ago It is not even proven that Whitman was ever in the City of 
Wasl'.iiigtun. and ih.e famous ride around which the- story centers was made 
crvei' tlm- ^anta Fe Tniil. Wyeth, Sublette, Jason Lee, Fremont, DeSmet, 
Car-on. Parknian, Bridger, ain- oni r.f these would ha\'e been a more 
appropriate selection, about whose connection with the Oregon Trail 
th.ere is no Cjiicsti .m. 

Jaiies Moo.nev. 

All-Slav Congress. — The tir-t All-Slav Congress and Ex-posiiion of 
^oci;l! Medicine and Hcgieiit will be held in St Petersburg during the 
week (.oinmcncing May as, 1012.1 There wall be five sections, the first 
of wh.iih. under the pri-i<lenc\ of V. ('). Gilbert, will deal with medicine 
and hegiene of the m.isses; the second ij. F. Zemackij, president 1 with 

y-\- I' cirnal eot-j to pre-s. it i- i. arnr-d that tlic Cnnitre--, wliirii proniops 

t, O'- un;; = iial iiaportarc,_, i- po-tponed antii 1913 in order to rnaMe a more 
tii'Ti'iiLfh ]'ari!ci{ aii'-n < '1 'crie L'f iL.- out-'i-li o: Rii"Wi. 
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gymnastics and exercises tending toward the belter development of 
the body; the third (president, iM, M. Kovalevskij i, with social ethics; 
the fourth (president, A. V. Vasiljev), with the dec'elopment and health 
of children; and the fifth (president, D. O. Ott.i, with Wdinen. 

In detail. Section l will deal with the regulation of medical aid; 
hygiene of houses and cities; housing problems; nourishment, with prices 
of food; social and hygienic pjrotection of workingmen; control of prev- 
alent diseases; protection of the mental health of the population, medical 
educatii'in and activities, and cure establishments, springs, etc., with 
balneotherapy. 

Section a comprises physical exercises: the Sokols i the great Slav 
gymnastic organization!; athletic contests and sports : touristics’’ ; 
and bathing, with swimming. 

Section 3 deals with alcoholic abuses; dissipation and specific dis- 
eases; suicide; and crime. 

Section 4 extends to development of the child: health in infancy; 
infant mortality: training of the child before school age; .-chool hegiene; 
and mental development of the child. 

Section 5 includes everything relating to the functions and health 
of women. 

The Linden Museum at Stuttgart. — Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of the late Count Karl von Linden, the city of Stuttgart, Germany, has 
a geographical and ethnological museum which is remarkable for the 
extent and character of its collections. Originally intended a.s a museum 
of a rather commercial character, m acquaint Germans with the customs 
and products of foreign countries, the in-titurion has broadened con-id- 
erabh- and become more scientific in character. \’un Linden recognized 
that the time was not far distant when muit of the savage peoples of the 
world would cease to follow the ways of their ancestors, and thar, under 
the influence of cieilizathm many an old art and liandicralt would be 
force er lust. Thanks to his personal efforts, he rapidl\' collected a large 
number of costumes, car\ings. weapons, ot sarage v, orkmansliip. and a 
vast amount of other exceedingly valuable ethnographic material. So 
rapidly did this collection grow that in 1910 it was neces.sary to erect 
a special building in Stuttg.irt. which in dinuti-ion- and beaut}, ot archi- 
tecture compares la\orabl\ with the largest museums of the kind in the 
world. The new museum was otiicialh opened on i\Iay aS, 1911. L n- 
lortunateiv, von Linden did not live to witness that ewnt. He died 
Januarv 15, 1910. In the von Linden collections will be found specimens 
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from every country in the world. For the purpose of completing the 
imperfect collections, the museum is prepared to e.\;change its duplicates 
for objects which it does not already possess. Thus, while the American 
Indian of the Far West is well represented, the museum feels the need 
oi specimens from northwestern Canada, Mexico. Central America, and 
South America. Collectors and museum directors who desire to enter 
into exchange relations with the Linden Museum may address the director 
of the Museum fiir Lander- u. Volkerkunde (Linden Museump Stuttgart. 
Germany. 

Brotherhood of North American Indians. — .A bill to incorporate the 
Brcitherhoocl i;>f North .American Indians was introduced in the L'nited 
States Senate on February ti. The purposes and objects of the corpo- 
ration shall be " to teach, obtain, and maintain rights, liberties, and justice 
for all Indians equal to that of any people and inferior to none; to preserve 
and perpetuate the ancient traditions, arts, and customs of North 
.Anuriwtn Indians: to unify their efforts and interests; to counsel together; 
to proincue and encourage industry and thrift among Indian people; to 
collect, secure the i)rLser\ ation of. and to publish the records, papers, 
documeiiis, and traditions of historical value and importance to North 
.American Indians; to mark, by appropriate monuments, places historic 
and sacred to the American Indian; to impress upon present and future 
generarii.ins of American Indians the importance of united action for 
the ('ommon gocid ; to promote a feeling of friendship, brotherhood, and 
good citizenship among its members; and to provide for the aged and 
inurm ol the Indian race." The bill procides that the principal office 
of the Brotherhood shall be in the District of Columbia; that its member- 
ship shall consist of two classes, namely, “persons of Indian blood, and 
honorary members wliose ciualificarions, rights, and obligations shall 
be prc-cribcd by the constitution and by-laws.” The officers are to 
con-i't of a "great sachem, as many great chiefs as there are local brother- 
hoods, great secretarc. great assistant secrelarc , great treasurer, great 
assistant irc-asurtr. cliie! registrar, chief assistant registrar, chief chan- 
cellor, chief historian, chief chaplain, board of managers, and executive 
committee. I he incorporators behjng to the Cayuse, Cherokee, Chip- 
pewa, Chickasaw. Choctaw. C rce. Delaware, Ilathead, Kootenai, Nez 
Perce. Palc'Os, Ctneida, Dto, Pend d’Oreillo, Ouapaw, Quinaielt, Sioux, 
I matilla, Wallawalla. and A'akima tribes. 


Museums of the Brooklyn Institute. — In the reiiurt of the Museums 
of tin- BnicLlyn Institute of Arts and Sciences for the tear 1910, recentlv 
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published, Mr Siewarr Culin, Curator, reports as follows on the opera- 
tions of the department of ethnology: 

"The work of the Department has been practically confined to the 
reconstruction, decoration, and installation of the Japanese Hall. This 
has been done with the idea of supplying an appropriate and agreeable 
background for the collections, and suggesting, at least, the atmosphere 
of Japan. The Curator has had the valued assistance of a Japanese 
artist, Mr Genjiro Kataoka, who has criticized the details of the arrange- 
ment and color scheme, for which he is chiefly responsible. The two 
halves of the hall are devoted respectiveh' to civil and militar\' co^tume. 
The collections comprise the objects purchased b>' the Curator in Japan 
in ipog with funds contributed by Mr Thomas T. Barr, Mr E. LeGrand 
Beers, Mr Carll H. DeSilver, Mr Herman Stutzer, and Col. Robert B. 
Woodward, and an appropriation from the Museum Collection Fund of 
that cx-ar. In addition, there are displayed earlier gifts made by Mr 
George C. Brackett, Mr DeSilver. and Col. Woodward. Series of objects 
of several difi'erent kinds have been presented by individuals; the arms 
and armor by Col. Woodward, the costumes by Mr Brackett, the musical 
instruments by Mr DeSilver, games, religious and ceremonial objects, 
and illustrations of the graphic arts by Mr Herman Stutzer, and a very 
interesting collection of objects of metal, stone and glass from the ancient 
dolmens by Mr Thomas T. Barr. These gifts have been supplemented 
with setX'ral important loans; a Buddliisi household shrine troin Mrs 
T. H. Xewberr\', and collections of dolls for the girls’ festi\al Irum Mrs 
E. LeGrand Beers and Mr Benjamin Smith Lyman." 

International Congresses. — The f.'llewing appuintmeius of delegates 
to the various international congresses which are to meet in I-.uropc during 
the piesent summer have been announced: 

Eighteenth International Contress of Americanists. London (Ma\' 
27— June i): Bv rJic L ):iicd SidW^ (nU'iuuH.x;;/ and '.he Sinitk^oiuy:): 
tinii' Rev. Charles W. Currier. Miss Alice C. Idetcher, Dr (i. B. (lordon. 
Dr Edgar L. Hew ell, I 'r .\, Hrdlicka, Prof G. (d. MacCurdy, Dr Charles 
Peabodc , .ind Prof. IM. II. Sacille. By the .lii.crunn .Inihropi'logu'al 
Dr G. G. IMacCurcly. By the Anlkropohiy^'Li:! Boaity oj 
\Vdshi):yton. .Miss .\lite C. Flticher and L)r Hrdlicka. By the 
American Phuoenphical Society: l>r Franz Boas. By Yale i'nmcm.ty: 
Prof. George G. dilarCurdy. 

Third International Archeological Congress, Rome tOci. 9-16}; By 
the Smithsa,:!t:n JnA.itniion: \. L. Froihinghain. 

Fourteenth International Congress of Prehistoric .\nthropology and 
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Archeology, Geneva (first week in September): By the L nitei States 
Govenirr.ent and the Smithsonian Institution: Dr A. Hrdlicka, Prof. George 
G. MacCurdy, Dr Charles Peabody. By the American Anthropological 
Association: Prof. George G. MacCurdy. By Yale Lniversity: Prof. 
George Grant hlacCurdy. 

Peruvian Antiquities. — As a result of the resolution adopted by the 
board of managers of the Anthropological Society of Washington on 
March 23, 1911 (see American Anthropologist, .April-June, 1911, page 
317), copies of which were widely circulated in Peru, the President of that 
country, on August ll last, issued a proclamation of which the following 
is a translation : 

The President of the Republic, considering that in order to safeguard 
the national interests it is necessary to modify the Supreme Decree of the 
27th of April, 1893, concerning the gathering and study of Peruvian 
antiquities, orders as follows: 

First. Paragraph second of .Article Si.x of the regulations here men- 
tioned is modified in the following manner: .All the remains of the 
Peruvian aborigines belong to the State, which may concede duplicates 
of the same to those who ask for the privilege, provided always that such 
parties be well established scientific corporations. Regarding unique 
objects, permission can be given only to photograph the same. Casts 
will be permitted only in those cases in which there is no danger of any 
damage to the specimens. 

Second. In every instance in which permission for excavations or 
studies is given, there will be named a super\isor (“interventor”) who 
will represent the Government and will superintend the work. 

Third. The objects secured will be forwarded by the prefects of the 
departments to the Museum of National History in this capital [Lima]. 

Fourth. Before the Congress decides upon a law relating to the con- 
servation of antiquities, there is prohibited absolutely all exportation 
of the same, whatever may be their class and condition, except in the 
case of duplicates, as before mentioned. 

Those who transgress these regulations will lose all the antiquities 
which they may endeavor to export, and in addition will suffer a fine 
of front twenty to two hundred Peruvian pounds in gold, to be imposed 
by the customs houses of the Republic, which are especially charged 
with the execution of this duty. 

.A. B. Legi.v — .Antonio Flores. 

Excavations at Meroe. — The Liverpool excavations at Meroe, under 
the direction of Professor Garstang, assisted by Mr Schliephack, are 
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making great progress. The palace of the Ethiopian kings, near the 
temple of Amon, proves to contain more than forty chambers and a large 
court. On the foundation-walls are reliefs of the usual Ethiopian pattern. 
Three hundred Sudani natives are now employed, with a staff of trained 
Egyptian diggers, chiefly fellahin from Kuft. A light man-tramway, 
of the kind commonly utilized in excavations elsewhere <e. g., at Abusir 
and Deir el-Bahari) to facilitate the removal of the excavated material, 
has been installed, and to this Professor Garstang has added a small 
aerial cableway. A telegram from Khartum describing the progress 
of the work appeared in The Times of January 17; from this the above 
account is partly taken. — Mature, London. January 25. 

The Spanish Archives. — The following item of interest to students 
of the early history of the American Indians appears in The American 
Historical Review for January, 1912: “A visit made by the King of Spain 
last spring to the Archives of the Indies at Seville has resulted in royal 
orders for concentrating in that repository all documents relating to the 
history of the former Spanish dominions beyond the seas, which are now 
to be found in other archival centres, especially Simancas and Madrid. 
Adequate space will be made by vacating the lower floor of the Casa 
Lonja, hitherto used for other purposes, and giving over the whole build- 
ing to the archives. It is expected that the establishment at Seville 
of a School for American historical studies will follow. Senor Pedro 
Torres Lanzas, director of the Archives of the Indies, has recently been 
promoted to the grade of First Inspector of the archival force of Spain." 

Chito Hajo, otherwise known as Crazy Snake, died about April ist 
near Boley, Oklalutma, and is reported to have been buried at sunset near 
the scene of his death in Okfuskee county according to the rites of the 
primitive members of the Creek Nation. Crazy Snake became prominent 
at the time of the so-called " smoked meat" rebellion in 1909 by the Snake 
faction of the Creeks at old Hickory Ground near Henryetia. when he 
w as wounded and hi.s house burned by deputy sheriff’s. The old dhief 
escaped to the hills in the Osage country, where he remained in hiding 
for some time, when he went to Okfuskee county and li\ed with Charley 
Coker, a member of the Snake faction. Crazy Snake was a strong advo- 
cate of the jirimitive life, and his death may be regarded as a factor in 
welding the conservative and progressive elements of the Creeks. 

“ Current Anthropological Literature.” — Pursuant to the action taken 
by the councils of the .American .Anthropological .Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society at the Washington meeting in Decemljc-r 
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last, a new quarterly journal, to be known as Current Anthropological 
Literature, is to be published under the auspices of the two organizations 
during 1912, and all book reviews, as well as Dr Chamberlain's reviews 
of the periodical anthropological literature of the world, will henceforth 
appear therein instead of in the American Anthropologist and Journal 
of American Folk-Lore. The official authorization for the publication 
of the new quarterly is given on fiage 150 of this number of the American 
Anthrobologisl. 

Archeology and Art. — The Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni\-ersity 
has Installed in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston a temporary exhibi- 
tion consisting of a selection from its large collection of objects from 
Central America. Among the objects in the exhibit perhaps the most 
striking are the stone sculptures from Copan. including the great seated 
female figure from the monumental stairwat' decorated with lines of 
hieroglyphs: a stone head showing perhaps the very best work "in the 
round" of the Maya sculptor: a lintel from Piedras Xegras. Guatemala, 
with sculpture in bas-relief and at the same time one of the best examples 
of a Maya hieroglyphic inscription. .Among the examples of work in 
c!a>' are a wunderfulK' modeled seated figure of a woman with a second 
figure resting in her lap. Pottery is shown in painted, incised, and carved 
designs. There are black dishes with covers and handles representing 
jaguar heads and those of other animals, from burial vaults beneath the 
floors cf risoms. .A remarkable harmony of color is displat’ed on several 
pieces I'f the pottery and on a selection of sherds. The collection is rich 
in Cdr\td jades, showing incised design, bas-relief, and "the round,” and 
rangine in color from black through all the tones of green to almost white. 
These are all from burial deposits and in many cases seem to have been 
hriiken purposely. Carted plaques and carved beads are perhaps the 
niost noteworiht of these objects shown. 

The al'jility of the Mayas and the people of the Isthmus in metal 
working is shown in the collectirm of gold and of gold and copper objects. 
Beaten masks of thin sheets of gold suggest similar Mycen.ean objects. 
Most of the figurines were cast by the cire perdue method. The gold and 
cupjjer bells show a variety of 5 ha[>es, and the figurines present a surprising 
ability in metal casting. .As with the jades, many of the figures show 
the result of fire. The skull of a peccary with a beautiful incised design 
and two rar\ed shell disks show ability on other lines. 

Photographs are exhibited which give some idea of the buildings of 
this Central .American culture and many of the larger stone objects still 
remaining in the ruins. .A reproduction of the Dresden codex illustrates 
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the manuscripts found in connection with this culture. Hanging frames 
show reproductions of the fresco painting on the walls of a temple in 
northern Yucatan, Spirited drawings of battle scenes and scenes of 
domestic life give still another side of this wonderful American civilization. 

The exhibition will serve to show visitors ignorant of the field of 
American archeology that there was something in this country in pre- 
Columbian times worthy of the name of art, and the plan of the Peabody 
Museum might well be followed by other institutions if they would 
fulfill their function completely. 

In the Fifty-fourth Report on the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, for 1910-11, Prof. F. \V. Putnam, honorary 
curator, gives the following infdrmation respecting the proposed addition 
to the Museum building: 

“The \'isiting Committee appointed by the Board of Overseers held 
a meeting in the Museum, on January 12, for the purpose of discussing 
the possibility of completing the south wing of the Universitc- Museum 
in order to give to the anthropological section the much needed additional 
room and extended facilities. After a consideration of the plans, which 
had been prepared under my direction, for closing the gap between our 
present building and the southwestern corner of the Oxford Street 
fagade, the Committee discussed the form of a report to the Board of 
Overseers. It was decided that such a report should present the scope, 
importance, and value of the Museum in its various lines of activity 
with a statement of its financial condition, and should be accompanied 
by an appeal to the Overseers on the part of the Committee for the com- 
pletion of the building at an estimated cost of $125,000, This report 
was prepared and signed by the twelve members of the Committee, all 
of whom are graduates of the University. It was presented by the 
Chairman, Mr Markham, at the meeting of the Overseers on .-\pril 12, 
1911.’' 

The Thirteenth International Congress of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic .Archeology, which met in 1906 at Alonaco, designated Dublin 
as the next place of meeting, but as it was found to be impossible to 
carry out that plan, the permanent council selected Geneva as the pilace 
of meeting of the Fourteenth Congress, and the committee of organization 
has assigned the first week of Se]itember, 1912, as the time of the sessions. 
In addition to the usual program, excursions will be made to the most 
important prehistoric sites in Switzerland, where excavations will be 
conducted in the presence of the members. Full information will be 
furnished by the president of the committee of organization, M. E. 
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Pittard, 72 Florissant; or the secretary, M. \V. Deonna, 16 Boulevard 
des Tranchees, Geneva. 

Dr D.wid Christison, one of the foremost antiquaries of Scotland, 
died January 21 in his eighty-second year. Dr Christison tvas secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for sixteen years, from ibsS 
to iqoq; he traveled over a great part of Scotland, making plans of the 
prehistoric forts and minutely examining them, and the results of his 
iiu estigations he contributed in many interesting papers to the Society 
of Antiquaries. About ttventy years ago he was Rhind lecturer, and 
chose as the subject of his course “The Prehistoric Forts of Scotland.’’ 
These lectures were published in book form. “Early Fortifications in 
Scotland" was another of his works. In 1S67, for the benefit of his 
health, Dr Christison visited Argentina, on which he wrote a number 
of papers. 

Lieut. George T. Emmons, U.S.X., has been made an honorary 
fellow of the American Museum of Natural History in recognition of his 
sert'ices in furnishing information in regard to the Indians of the North- 
west Coast and in promoting field work in that region, and Dr George 
Bird Grinnell has been elected an honorary fellow in recognition of his 
services in the development of the Museum’s department of anthropology. 

At the tenth annual meeting of the South .\frican .Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to be held at Port Elizabeth from July i to 
6, Mr W. -A. Way will serve as president of Section D, devoted to anthro- 
pology, ethnology, education, history, mental science, philosophy, polit- 
ical ecrinom.y, sociology, and statistics. 

The eighth session of the Cungre^ Prehistorique de France will 
be held at AngouKme 'Charentej, August iS-24, 1912. The president 
of the committee of organization is Fir Henry Martin, and the general 
secretary Dr Marcel Bauch luin, 21 rue I.inne, Paris. 

Dk W illi.vm T. Brigham, director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, has been made a corresponding member of the 
Imperial .Academy of Science, St Peter-burg, and of the Seiickenbergische 
Naturforschende GeselDchaft at F’rankfort. 

Prof. George Gr.vnt M.acCurdy gave a public lecture in the 
University Chapel, Columbus, on the evening of Alarch l by invitation 
of Omega Chapter of Sigma Xi of the Ohio Stale University, his subject 
being Pre-Columbian .Art. 

Pruf. I I. Elliot Smith. F.R.S., ha> been appointed pre.-^ident ot 
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the Section of Anthropology, of the British Association for the Achance- 
ment of Science which is to meet at Dundee, beginning September 4th. 

A COLLECTION of about 450 oil paintings of Indian subjects by George 
Gatlin has been acquired by the American Museum of Xatural History 
through the gift of Mr Ogden Mills, who procured them from Miss 
Elizabeth \V. Gatlin, a daughter of the artist. 

To commemorate the signing of the treaty with the Greek Indians 
at Goleraine, Georgia, June 29, 1796, the Lyman Hall chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution will place a bowlder at Goleraine 
Landing on June 29th next. 

Dr Robert H. Lowie, of the .American Museum of Xatural History, 
delivered an address, '‘An Ethnologist in the Field,” before the depart- 
ment of natural history of the Gollege of the City of Xew York on 
March 21. 

The Third International Congress of Archeology will be held at 
Rome from October 9 to 12, 1912. The general secretary of the 
committee is Prof, Lucio Mariani, Piazza X’enezia, ii, Rome. 

.An anonymous donor has undertaken to give £20,000 to the L'ni- 
versity of Cambridge, to establish a chair of genetics, to be called the 
Balfour professorship of genetics, in honor of Mr .A. J. Balfour. 

Prof. George Grant MacCurdy, of A'ale University, is installing 
a hall of European prehistoric archeology for the .American Museum of 
Xatural History, in Xew A’ork. 

Prof. .Arthur Keith, curator of the museum, began on February 26 
a ctuirse of six lectures at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, on 
phases in the evolution of man. 

Miss Gerda Sebbelov has been appointed assistant curator of the 
section of general ethnology in the .Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

By the will of Mrs Emily Howe Hitchcock, Dartmouth College will 
become the possessor of M. Hitchcock's Cesnola collection of Cyprus 
antiquities. 

By the will of the late Mrs Joseph Drexel the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania has been bequeathed the sum of $~o.ooo, ot 
which $20,000 is to be used for making casts. 

Mr Harl.an I. S.MITH has been elected honorary curator ot arche- 
ology in the .American Museum ot Xatural History. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE CULTURE- 
ENVIROX.MENT RELATION 1 

By CLARK WISSLER 

A DISCUSSION of environment and culture from the psycho- 
logical side is most certain to dip deep into the whole 
psychological problem underlying culture and will perhaps 
lead us far afield. At the outset, it may not be amiss to tr\' a very 
old-fashioned method: the consideration of extreme hypothetical 
cases. So let us assume for the moment that there is a direct causal 
relation, or that the ph\'sical environment is the sole cause, and 
culture the effect. If this were true, then what about the life of 
man? It seems that under such conditions human beings would 
hat'e little need for Intelligence, that quality then being most 
needed by the environment, since it must needs be the producer. 
Further, on this assumption, it is not clear how culture could in 
any way result from conscious processes as we understand that term, 
but must needs be an unconscious function, or at least an automatic 
one, like the circulation, assimilation, etc. Of course, our major 
assumption is here quite fanciful and may be dismissed at once, 
after having served to call our attention to the importance of the 
conscious element. 

Now, if we face about and assume that all culture is the result 
of intelligence or conscious activitio'’ of the individual mmtl, what 

1 Read l)eIoie tlie AmoriLan al A— ucianmi. W u-hiimtun. D t 

Dfct. inbur 28. 191 1. 
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then of the environment.-' Here we imply that cultural trait.~ are 
all " constructi," ideational creations of the individuals in the 
group, accumulated and conserved, it is true: but nevertheless 
conscious constructs in their inception. Now. if we t}ualif\' our 
assumption to imply that such constructs are conceit ed and born 
entirely from within the mental life, we seem to have the antithesis 
of our lirst assumption. While most of us may be disposed to feel 
that this is nearer the truth than the former, we must still recognize 
its possibly extreme character. That the conscious life does con- 
struct (produce) we know; but we also find it necessar\- to admit 
that external things do play a part. Hence, we may inquire if the 
reaction point of view cannot be taken as a statement of the culture 
environment relation. By reaction we mean the conception that 
e.xternal things and relations impres.s the mind so as to be at least 
the occasion for return actions. The reaction conception is, of 
course, a kind of analog}- b\- which all mental processes are con- 
sidered fundamentally reducible to stimuli and movements, ex- 
emplified in the simple reaction phenomena as defined in psveho- 
hygical laboratories. It is doubtful in how far this analog}- can be 
taken as a legitimate inference, but it seems safe to assume that 
the environment, or things without, do make impressions, and so 
lead to action. The problem for us is, henvever. Do such stimuli 
or impressions determine or modify culture? This is not easily 
disposed of. 

I hough it can neither be proved nor disproved, it seems probable 
that in our mental lives there are \-arious !e\-els between which there 
is little or no correlation. 1 hus, it ma}- be that our reactl(;ns to 
mere external stimuli are on a different level from that upon which 
operatt.' social, artistic, religious, and other actie ities entering into 
the cultural complex. This is made pntbable from our experience 
with the tests of the psychological laboratcire-. When these were 
first (liscotered it was assumed that we hail in hand the means of 
ac(-uratel}- estimating a per-on s abilitv a.nd capacit\-; but an c.x- 
tendiil trial brought out the [mint that there seemed to be no direct 
relatiiin between the work of our e\er\da}- hte- and the elemental 
actiiities tested. The one- seems to be- on a different lew! from 
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the t)ther. Further, it ~eeni5 lluit the- unalnyy between DiieV work 
anel the culture of a peeiple ir- cluse eiKeUyh to warrant a lee’el 
hypothesis. ]\Iany observatiejiis seem tu support the existence of 
such lewels in our (jw n li\es, at least. Then, if such there be, the 
chief elements of what we call culture ma\' tall entirely witheceit 
the direct sphere of reaction to the environment. .Ayain, on the 
other hand, in so far a.' the reaction analogy holds, it may be so 
fundamental that it falls well within the unic'ersal human wlten it 
ceases to have any signihcance fur culture, (.'ulttire is of great 
\ariety, and hence must result from actitities that tend toward 
divergent and accidental ends. The marked fundamental poyehr.- 
logical uniformltx’ oi human minds seems to eliminate all the tunda- 
mental psychic elements frcjin the culture prohlem. \ isii.m, emo- 
tion, judgment, etc., must he about the same for all human beings, 
it is only the products of these acii\ities that aj.ipear iliffciviu. 
Hence, we must consider the qucr\'. Does environment, tiien, catise 
these differences by furnishing \arioUs cultural materials k, the 
indit'idual ethnic groups,' Thus, ail we ha\'e puiiued out abo\ c 
may he true and still give ent ironment the lic-n's share in deter- 
mining culture in so far as it furnishes the lirieks and mortar tor the 
builders. However, few antliropo!i.igists waaild. we take it, ^igroe 
that cultures dift'e-r, not in 'plans and the relations of tacts, but onh- 
in their elements, Ht seeiiis that s,.ime of nu' associates, at least, 
ha\'e been rather successfulh’ engagetl with those who would hold 
that all culture's were ordered I'li the s.une pi, in or scheme and that 
all the ilitterences obseiw etl were niih' tho.se of bricks and mort.ir.j 
It is true, how ever, that the ohjectn e materiiils ottered ly the 
ene ironmeiit do iiitkience tt chnologe and, it sei-nis, chiefly in the 
brick and mortar sen.se. \el not all of teehnolugx is so dependent. 
Thus, the materials tor iiotrerv and other plastic ,irts are ii'UalK' nc 
hand in e\ er\’ en\ ironnieiii, as are aFo textile materials, d hen. 
when we turn to reli.yion, social organic, uioii, and language, the 
elements tor niaterialst in the enearonmeiit si'cni too ohji-ciuv or 
materiall lobe taken as the chiet materials tor such constructs . 
Btit to return to the reaction e lewv ol culture and en\ in mnien I : it 
there is nuich in this point of eiew, a person moting to a new 
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rn4 irr)rimerit should show profound changes in his t\'pe of thought 
and action. We oursehes feel some change when we go ehscwherc. 
out that there i= a real cultural change is not admissible. The 
reaction' seem to be on a different level and leave our culture un- 
changed. ma\-, therefore, set it down as probable that the 

stimuli of the environment and the reactions thereto arc so tunJa- 
nientalK- alike for all human beings that they operate on a different 
leta-1 from the actiedties chat produce culture. 

Before facing the ('oiisequence of such an assumption we may 
turn to another problem Culture is essentially a social product, 
an accumulation, systematized in 'Ome manner. The French school 
of <'inthropcilogy seems to have taken the social mind as a e'ery 
important factor in the ittruduciion of culture. I think most people 
hate scime difficulty in concei\'ing a social mind: at least, I cannot 
conceie-e of it unless it be something like the following. It is 
difficult to see how one mind alone could arrive at a fund of knowl- 
edge wi.)rth\' ol being called culture. Further, almost e\‘ery inven- 
tir)n can with difficulty be assigned to one indiefidual because many 
mind' were directed toward the stime jtroblein and more than one 
reatK’ with the solution. Thus, we seem to ha\-e a total result 
over and above an>' single mind, an activitt' of which no one indi- 
eidiial iMii be wholly conscious: whence knowledge seems to be 
formulated not by any cine mind but b\’ many, the aggregate whole 
of the ctiri'ciou' elements formin.g something that cannot of itself 
be cfm'cious, but \et seeni' to jiroduce elements of culture. In this 
'cii'e a 'oiial mind is intelligible to me, Cerlainh' no one per.'On 
alone C'ljllld reach the re-'lllt. 

Now, if culture i' 'O produced, we must again face directly the 
iiuestion a- to whether the ijroduction of cultural element' i.s a 
I oii'cioU' (.It an unconscious process. F(jr m\' part, I doubt its 
being uncon'cioU'. W e are often admonished that in language the 
gr.miniatical sTructiire mu't ha\a- been workt'd out unconsciously 
b\' the .group minil bectiuse no one is conscious of 'Uch an order; but 
it ma\' be serioii'K' cjiie~lioned if in their inception all such forms 
were not the ronsci(,us thoughts eh' indi vidiKils. We admit, of 
Course, til. It no one thought it all out: but, on the other hand, we 
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bL-lie\'e each new form was first the conscious act of one person. Ii 
is said that language is used automatically, and so it is, out a ps\ - 
chologist would find it difficult to conceive of an automatic habit 
that was not in its iteginning certainly conscious. True, the \ er\- 
accumulative nature of culture makes it unneccssarv for us to con- 
struct and invent anew all its elements, but our question is whether 
it can be proved that any of these elements were other than conscious 
productions at the (jutset. 

This brings us to another important problem, the role of instinct 
in culture. It has been customary to conceive of instinct as the 
antithesis of intellect, but this seems not exactly adequate. Ant - 
way, the relative parts these two kinds of activity plat' in the lives 
of animals as well as human beings is one of the world's riddles. 
Instinct is something we all know perfectly until we try to define 
it; then it eludes tis like the mtthical godtless of fame. Yet the 
problem is real. I feel that niant' of our problems hinge upon this 
relation. Let us take for example the making ('if stone implements, 
the eoliths and palcoliih>, (.)r elementarv lorm^. Xow, liow Wtis 
this first chipping done? Was it ins:incii\e. i. e., was it like a 
bird building a nest or a spider spinning a web? Or was it 
rational, i. e., a true disco\'cr\' by one like ourscK es.-' ( )ne er the 
other it must hat'e been. I fanc>' now that some of \'ou are dis- 
posed to say that this is a matter about which it is e\ en foolish to 
speculate; but is it not true that the whule culture-environment 
question is in the same caieg(.)r\'? On th.e other hand, it i' a matter 
of some importance, for according to your answer will \ ar\‘ yoin 
interpretation of culture. If you put this chipping down a- in- 
stincliee. you must atlmit that when im[)lenient'' were chipped b\ 
modern races twhen observed by European exploi'ers' the\' did it 
ratir)nallv and consciouslv ; hence, there must hat e been a transi- 
tion from <jne to the other and so we ought to find e\ en now \ estiges 
of the instincti\e in culture. It is common to assume an e\oluti('n 
of culture from an animal level up, but few seem to hate realized 
the logical diffictilte' of assigning the lower levels ot culture to the 
instincts. 

On the other h.and, if we assume at the outset that the m.iking oi 
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the firs: fukt-d tool, the kindliiia: of fire, etc., were mere !ii\-cniions 
like gi'.np'Orfder and the match, we thn'-w all culture into the con- 
.-'iruct cir intention category. By this assumption we escape nian\ 
dimculties and leave the origin of intelligence ;the inventor or pro- 
ducer , ti I tile till ilogist. It is wx‘11 for Us to he aware that our present 
point of tdew in anthrop(j!og\' makes the iiistinctite ht'poihesis 
liracticalK' imtiossihle, since we do and must interpret the facr^ 
of Europran .ircheology in the light of modern cultures \\ e can all 
athnii that man had anti has an instinciite tendency to construct 
or iirtid.uce cultural traits, which is the same as the psc'chologist's 
n(imissii,n tha.t the tendency to think ma\' he instinctive: but just 
from that point c)n intelligence seems in control. 

Hi'iwever. this ic a knotty problem and not to be settled here 
anrl now. Its ( onsideralion here is justifiable because it seems to 
define more clearh' the limitations of certain parts of our general 
cultural problem. If we throw out instinct and hold fast tti the 
ci.iii'i ious ' constructs'’ alone, we have what may be characterized 
as the psychic accident theor\' of culture origin as opposed to the 
de\ eh ipmenta! or evolutionary ilieortc The American scliool seems 
to liat'e gone u\'er both’ .intl soul to the former: that is, its meml>ers 
deny that culture is in the main determined by anything sat'C the 
aggregate association ol idea'. Since it seenis that there are no 
certain goal' toward which a'S(jciaiion leads, nor prescribed direc- 
tions, e\ce|'Jt perhaj'is its past nie'hcs, we ma\' sat' that the outcome 
ot ain a"iitiaii\e acti\ii\- cannot be predicted from ainnhing we 
know, and that hc-nce it may be said that when an invention occurs, 
or a ■' cciiistruct ’’ i' made, we h;i\ e a [)'\chic ticcideiU. W’liether 
the American '( Imol ot anthropologists are prepared to defend this 
definition oi their nosirion. 1 do not kn<iw, l»ut I ha\e a mind th;it, 
if ihe\- decline to stand for it, the\' will so(sn find themsekes 
bene\ oleniK' assimilated b\' the traditional English school. Return- 
ing to the eiPvironment question, the American school must b\- 
their position o])posf the en\ironmeni faci(jr, or minimize it, since 
the\' tend to make culture the product of psychic actititics. 

bor some years there has been a marked tendentw on the part 
of this school to reduce cultural phenomena to wluit are called 
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secondary explanations or associations. It is resolved that the 
games and rituals, myths and rituals, restrictions to marriage in 
social groups, graphic designs and symbolic ideas, etc., are all 
nothing more than secondary associations, that is, the sequence of 
et ents happened to bring them together as found, or the people, 
feeling that they should he together, forsooth, put them together. 
Xow, while this undoubtedly marks a great advance in anthro- 
pology, I fear that we are, after all, headed up a blind alley. It is 
ver\' fine to say that all is explained as an association and that 
hence psychological laws will uliimateh' soh'e the problem, but the 
psychologists seem often to have felt that associations were the 
irreducible elements of mental phenomena beyond which we could 
not go. After all, associations are but notions of togetherness 
regardless of how, when, or why. Most of us are agreed that the 
ideation process is much the same for all persons, whence it follows 
that the flu.x of ideas, the stream of thought, must ha\'e the same 
general characteristics throughout. Hence, the cultural significance 
of any particular association is not apparent. But to return from 
this digression, if the American school holds that most cultural 
phenomena can be adequately explained as secondary associations 
and ultimatch’ determined by an appeal to the psycholeigical laws 
of association, then it is to the human mind, and not to ent'ironment, 
that they must look for the origins of culture. 

There is vet another consiileration : the en\ironment may be 
psychological or cultural as well as geographical or physical. W hat 
we mean is that the respective groups or tribes within an area col- 
lectieely create for each in turn an enxironment. It is therefore 
proper to ask if this is not an environmental factor and a psychic 
one in contrast to the physical one. Thus in North America 
regions like the Southwest, the North Pacific coast, etc., occupied 
by different linguistic and political groups, but nevertheless mani- 
festing sufficient uniformitc' to be considered as one of our general 
culture types, present a peculiar problem unless we assume that 
each and sevcrallv the tribes create a psychological cultural environ- 
ment. Such an analogy strikes us as being the true siacement 
of the culture-environment relation and a^ suggesting that after all 
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the physical environment is in most respects a negligible factor. 
If culture is at bottom but a system of ideas, refined and clarified 
like mythology by many minds, it is difficult to see how it can be 
otherwise than practically independent of the external order of 
things in so far as it is a scheme of relationships among ideas. 
Turning again to our conception of cultural environment, it seems 
to give full play to some well-known principles. For example, we 
all admit that imitation plays an important role in the distribution 
of cultural traits. Psychologically imitation is objective: that is. 
we see the results of actions on the part of others and attempt to 
achieve like ends by assuming the same objective relations. Then 
it seems likely that a group coming into view of another will seek 
to emulate their achievements (or be in turn the object of emula- 
tion), and so copying their acts as seen in the aggregate, will adopt 
many unnecessary objective forms. Thus we find tribes in the 
Plains when hunting buffalo adopting the camp circle and soldier 
band organization of other tribes with numerous unessential details 
and ceremonial practices, apparently on the assumption that all are 
u.seful in attaining the end desired. Further, the strong suggestive 
power of the performances of others and their almost certain 
tendency to break into the stream of individual thought is hereby 
given recognition, for it is difficult to fintl a case where different 
cultures hat'e met in torce without leaving their marks on each 
other. 

\\ e may summarize this discussion, then, as follows. The solution 
of the environment problem depends upon our conception of the 
nature of culture. Some conclusions must be formed as tt) whether 
culture is a conscious “construct” or whether it is or was formerlv 
dependent upon specific instincts. It seems that American anthro- 
pologists ha\ e taken a position invoh ing the conscious constructi\ e 
origin for cuUures as o]iposed to a sociologic-e\'olutionary theory. 
L pon such an assumption it is difficult to see how the mere external 
world could bean important factor in determining cultures. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a psychological cultural ein iron- 
ment that is a factor ot the first importance. The geographical 
area seems to be a factor only in so far as it tends to otter bounds or 
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barriers to a cultural environment, but on the other hand, it seems 
that the inner geographical character of the area has little weight in 
determining the particular form of culture produced therein, that 
being dependent upon peculiar psychological conditions and ap- 
parently such conditions as are over and above the fundamental 
human le\'el. Such a view would lift the race problem, for example, 
out of the psychological into the cultural level, where it seems to 
belong, and where it is quite probable that many so far unsuspected 
functional differences exist. Our discussion has suggested the prob- 
ability that all activities common to all known peoples are by their 
very nature negligible factors in the formation of cultures, and that 
therefore it does not follow that because two peoples shotv no ele- 
mental psychological differences there are not other differences that 
are significant to culture. Indeed, for those who would take the tdew 
that all peoples of the world have the same capacity for culture, the 
cause for the present unequal distribution of culture %'alues must be 
assigned either to the environment or to the psychic accident or 
associational relation. On the other hand, it by no means follows 
that because the latter seems a true statement of culture origin the 
initial assumption of equal capacity is justified. 

Americ.\n' Museum of X.^tur.^l History 
Xew York City 



LAXGUAGE AND EXVIROXMEXT^ 

By EDWARD SAPIR 

T here a =.trong tendency to ascribe many elements of 
human culture to the influence of the environment in which 
the sharers of that culture are placed, some e\'cn taking the 
extreme position of reducing practicalK' all manifestations of human 
life and thought to environmental influences. I shall not attempt 
to argue for or against the importance of the influence had by 
forces of environment on traits of culture, nor shall I attempt to show 
in how far the influence of ent’ironment is crossed b\' that of other 
factors. To e.xplain any one trait t)f human culture as due soleK' 
to the force of physical enc'ironment. however, seems to me to 
re't on a fallaccx Properly speaking, environment can act directh' 
onh’ on an indi\idual, and in those cases where we find that a 
purely environmental influence is responsible for a communal trait, 
this common trait must be interpreted as a summation of distinct 
processes of ein ironmental influences on individuals. Such, how- 
e\'er, is obviousK’ not the typical form in which we find the forces 
of environment at work on human groups. In these it is enough 
that a single indi\’idual ma\' react directh’ to his en\'ironment and 
bring the rest of the group to share consciously or unconsciously in 
the influence exerted upon him. W hether even a single iiidix idual 
can be truthfulK' said to be capalrle of cinironmental influence 
uncombined with influences of aiKither character is doubtful, but 
we ma\ at least a-'sunie the possibilitcc The important pejint re- 
mains that in actual society cc'en the simplest encironmental 
intUieme is either suj>ported or ir.insformed b\' social forces. Hence 
an\' attempt to consider even the simplest element of culture as 
due --oleh' to the influence of environment must be termetl mislead- 
ing The social lorces which thus translorm the pureh en\iron- 
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mental influences ma\’ themselves be looked upon as en\’ironmental 
in character in so far as a given individual is placed in, and therefore 
reacts to, a set of social factors. On the other hand, the social forces 
may be looked upon, somewhat metaphorically, as parallel in their 
influence to those of heredity in so far as the\' are handed down 
from generation to generation. That these traditional social forces 
are themselves subject to environmental, among other, changes, 
illustrates the complexity of the problem of cultural origins and 
development. On the whole one does better to emplo\' the term 
"environment” only when reference is had to such influences, 
chiefly physical in character, as lie outside the will of man. Yet in 
speaking of language, w hich may be considered a complex of sc inbols 
reflecting the whole physical and social background in which a 
group of men is placed, it is advantageous to comprise within the 
term environment both physical and social factors. Under plu sical 
environment are comprised geographical characters, such as the 
topography of the country (whether coast, valley, plain, plateati. 
or mountain), climate, and amount of rainfall, and what ma\' be 
called the economic basis of human life, under which term are 
comprised the fauna, flora, and mineral resources of the region. 
Under social encironment are comprised the various forces of 
society chat mold the life and thought of each indic idual. Among 
the more important of these -social forces arc religion, ethical staml- 
ards, form of political organization, and art. 

According to this classificacion of environmental influences, 
we ma>' expect to find two sets of enc ironmental factors reflected 
in language, assuming for the moment that language is materially 
influenced be- the cne ironmental btickgrotind of its speakers. Prop- 
erlv speaking, of course, the physical encirmiment is reflected in 
language onlv in so far as it has lieen infltienced by soci.il lactors. 
The mere existence, for in.^tance, of a certain t\'pe of animal in 
the phvsical eneironment of a people does not suffice to gicx- rise 
to a linguistic symbol referring to it. It is necessary that the 
animal be know n by the niemliers of the group in common ;ind that 
they have some interest, however slight, in it before the language of 
the community is called tipon to make ri'fercncc to this particular 
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element of the physical environment. In other words, so far as 
language is concerned, all environmental influence reduces at last 
analysis to the influence of social environment. Nevertheless it is 
practical to keep apart such social influences as proceed more or less 
directlv from the physical environment, and those that can not be 
easih' connected with it. Language may be influenced in one of 
three wa\s: in regard to its subject matter or content, i. e., in 
regard to the vocabulary; in regard to its phonetic system, i, e,, 
the system of sounds with which it operates in the building of words; 
and in regard to its grammatical form, i. e., in regard to the formal 
processes and the logical or psychological classifications made use of 
in speech. INIorphology, or the formal structure of words, and 
syntax, or the methods emplot'cd in combining words into larger 
units or sentences, are the two main aspects of grammatical form. 

It is the vocabulary of a language that most clearly reflects 
the physical and social environment of its speakers. The complete 
vocabulary of a language may indeed be looked upon as a complex 
in\-entor\- of all the ideas, interests, and occupations that take up 
the attention of the community, and were such a complete thesaurus 
of the language of a gi\en tribe at our disposal, we might to a large 
extent infer the character of the physical en\'ironment and the 
characteristics of the culture of the people making use of it. It 
i> not difficult to find examples of languages whose vocabulary thus 
bear? the stamp of the physical environment in which the speakers 
are placed. Thi^ is particularly true of the languages of primitive 
peoples, for among these culture has not attained such a clegree of 
complexitc' as to imply practically unicersal interests. From this 
point of \ie\v the vocabulary of primitive languages may be com- 
pared to the c'ucal Hilaries of particular sections of the population 
ot ci\ ilized peoples. The characteristic CTicabulary of a coast tribe, 
-lUch as the Xootka Indian^, with its precise terms for man}.’ species 
of marine animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, might be compared 
to the c’ocabulary of such European fisher-folk as the Basques of 
s(juthwestern France and northern Spain. In contrast to such 
coast peoples ma\ be mentioned the inhabitants of a desert plateau, 
like the Southern Paiute of Arizona, Nevada, and Ltah. In the 
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vocabulary of this tribe we find adequate provision made for many 
topographical features that would in some cases seem almost too 
precise to be of practical value. Some of the topographical terms 
of this language that have been collected are: divide, ledge, sand 
flat, semicircular valley, circular valley or hollow, spot of level 
ground in mountains surrounded by ridges, plain valley surrounded 
by mountains, plain, desert, knoll, plateau, canyon without water, 
canyon with creek, wash or gutter, gulch, slope of mountain or 
canyon wall receiving sunlight, shaded slope of mountain or canyon 
wall, rolling country intersected by set'eral small hill-ridges, and 
many others. 

In the case of the specialized vocabularies of both Xootka and 
Southern Paiute, it is important to note that it is not merely the 
fauna or topographical features of the countr\- as such that are 
reflected, but rather the interest of the people in such environmental 
features. Were the Xootka Indian? dependent for their food supply 
primarily on land hunting and vegetable products, despite their 
proximity to the sea, there is little doubt that their cocabtilary 
would not be as thoroughly saturated as it is with sea lore. Simi- 
larly it is quite CN'ident from the presence in Paiute of ?uch tcjpo- 
graphical terms as hat'e been listetl, that accurate reference to 
topography is a necessarc' thing to dwellers in an inho?piiable semi- 
arid region; so purely practical a need as definitely locating a spring 
might well require reference to several features of topographical 
detail. How far the interest in the phcsical enedronment rather 
than its mere presence affects the character of a \'ocabulary may 
be made apparent by a converse case in English. One who is n<it a 
botanist, or is not particularK’ interested for j)uri)oses of folk 
medicine or otherwise in plant lore, would not know how to refer 
to numberless plants that make up part of his en\ironment except 
merely as "weeds”, whereas an Indian tribe ver\’ largely dependent 
for its food supph' on wild root?, seeds of wiki plants, and other 
vegetable products, might have precise terms for each and e\er\- 
one of these nondescript weeds. In many cases tlisiinct terms 
would even be in use for varif>us conditions of a single plant species, 
distinct reference being made as to whether it is raw or cooked, 
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or of this or that color, or in this or that stage of growth. In this 
way special vocabularies having reference to acorns or camass might 
be collected from various tribes of California or Oregon. Another 
instructive example of how largely interest determines the char- 
acter of a \'ocabulary is attorded by the terms in several Indian 
languages for sun and moon. While we find it necessary to dis- 
tinguish sun and moon, not a few tribes content themselves with 
a single word for both, the exact reference being left to the context. 
If we complain that so vague a term fails to do justice to an essen- 
tial natural difference, the Indian might well retaliate by pointing 
to the omnium gatherum character of our term "weed" as con- 
trasted with his own more precise plant vocabulary. Everything 
naturally depends on the point of tdew as determined b\' interest. 
Bearing this in mind, it becomes evident that the presence or 
absence of general terms is to a large e.xtent dependent on the 
negative or positive character of the interest in the elements of 
en\'ironment in^■ol^■ed. The more necessary a particular culture 
finds it t(t make distinctions within a gi\-en range of phenomena, the 
less likely the existence of a general term covering the range. On 
the other hand, the more indifferent culturally are the elements, 
the more likely that they will all be embraced in a single term of 
general application. The case may be summarized, if example 
can summarize, by saying that to the layman every animal form 
that is neither human being, quadruped, fish, nor bird, is a bug or 
worm. To this same tvpe of layman the concepn and corresponding 
word " mammal" would, for a converge reason, be quite unfamiliar. 

There is an (jb\ ious difference between words that are mereh' 
words, incapable of further anaic sis, and such words as are so evi- 
dently secon<lar\- in formation as to yield analysis to even super- 
ficial reflection. A lion is merely a lion, but a mountain-lion sug- 
gests .something more than the animal referred to. Where a trans- 
parent descriptice term is in use for a simple concept, it seems 
fair in most cases to conclude that the knowledge of the environ- 
mental element referred to is coinparatic elv recent, or tit anv rate 
that the [)resent naming has taken [)kue tit a comparativelv recent 
time. I he destructic e agencies of phonetic change would in the 
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long run wear down originally de~cripii\e Term< lo mere la'oeL' or 
unanah zable wordb pure and simple. T r^peak of ihi? mailer here 
because the transparent or untran^parent character of a vocal iular\' 
ma\- lead us to infer, if somewhat vaguely, the lengih of lime that 
a group of people has been familiar with a parricul.ir concept. 
People who speak of lions have evidently been familiar with that 
animal for many generations. Those who s[ieak of mountain 
lions would seem to date their knowledge of these from \ e.'terda\'. 
The case is ewen clearer when we turn to a consideration of place- 
names. Only the student of language history is alile to analwe 
such names as Essex, Norfolk, and Sutton into iheir compt.inent 
elements as East Saxon, North Folk, and South Town, while to the 
lay consciousness these names are etymoltigical tinits as pureK' as 
are "butter’’ and "cheese''. The contrast l.ietween a counir\’ 
inhabited by an historicalK' homogeneous grou[) for a long time, 
full of et\mologicall\- obscure place-names, and a newl\- settled 
country with its Newtowns, W'ildwoods, and Mill Creeks, is appar- 
ent. N'aturalK' much depends on the grammatical character of 
the language itself; such highh' SN'iithetic forms of speech a- are- 
many American Indian languages seem to lo=.e holrl of the de-'Crip- 
ti\'e character of their terms less readih than does English, for 
instance. 

We ha\-e just seen that the careful stud>- of a \(.K'abular\ leads 
TO inferences as to the ph\sical anti social environment of those 
who use the vocabulary : furthermtire. that the relatively transparent 
or iintransparent character of the \ocabulary itself ma\ lead us to 
inter as to the degree of familiarity th.it has been obtained with 
wtriuus elements of this en\ ironmeiu. Sexeral students, notabh' 
Schrader, in dealing with Indo-Germanic m.Utrial. haw attempted 
lo make a still mure ambitious tise ot the stiuK’ ot \ocabularies of 
rel.ited languages. B\’ selecting such words a-- are hekl in common 
b\’ ;dl, or at least seweral. of a group of genetically relaterl languages, 
attemitts ha\e been made to gather some idea of the \ ocabtilar\' 
of the ht’pothetical langtiage of which the forms of speech inwsti- 
gateti are later \arieties, and in this wa\' to get some idea of the 
range of concepts jiosses.sed by the spe.ikers of the recoust ructed 
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Uuij^'Liage. ^^'c arc here dealing with a kind of linguistic archeolog\'. 
I ndoubtedly man\- students of Indo-Germanic linguistics have 
g(jne altogether too far in their attempts to reconstruct culture from 
comparative linguistic evidence, hut the value of evidence obtained 
in this way can not he summarily denied, e\en granted that words 
mav linger on long after their original significance has changed. 
The onh' pit\’ is that in comparing languages that haxe dixerged 
\vr\ considerably from each other, and the reconstructed pro- 
toix pe of xxhich must therefore point to a remote past, too little 
material bearing on the most interesting phases of culture can 
generalK’ be obtained. We do not need extended linguistic com- 
ptirison to ronxdnce us that at a remote period in the past people 
had hands and fathers, though it would be interesting to discox'er 
whether they knew of the use of salt, for instance. Naturally 
the possibility cif secondary borrowing of a word apparently held 
in common must always be borne in mind. Yet, on the whole, 
adequate knowledge of the phonologv' and morphology of the 
languages concerned will generally enable a careful analyst to 
keep apart the luuix’e from the borrowed elements. There has 
been too little comparative linguistic work done in America as yet 
to enable one to point to an\' considerable bod\' of tangible results 
of cultural interest derixed from such scudx-, yet there is little doubt 
that with more inteiisixe siudx' such results will be forthcoming in 
greater degree. Surely a thoroughgoing stud_\- of Algonkin, Siouan, 
and Athabascan xocabularics from this point of x'iew will eventually 
x'ielfl much of interest. As a passing ex;im[)Ie of significance, 1 
shall merelx- point out that Nahua oco-tL "Piiuis lenulfolia”, and 
Southern Paiute oyo-mp''-, "fir", point to a 1 to-.Aztekan stem 
oko- that luis rcterence to s(jme x'arietx' of pine (;r fir. 

If the characteristic physical enxaronment of a people is to a 
large extent reflected in its language, this is true to an ex en greater 
extent of its social enxflronnient. A large number, if not most, of 
the elements that make up a physical enxironment are found uni- 
x ersally distributefl in time anci place, so that there are natural 
limit' set to the xariability of le.xical material.- in -o far as they 
gixe expression to conce[)ts derix-ed from the phxsiral xxorld. A 
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culture, liocvecer, develops in numberless ways and ma\' reach an\’ 
degree of complexity. Hence we need not be surprised to rind that 
the \ ocabularies of peoples that differ widely in character or degree 
of culture share this wide difference. There is a difference between 
the rich, conceptually ramified vocabulary of a language like 
English or French and that of any typical primitive group, cor- 
responding in large measure to that which obtains between the 
comple.x culture of the English-speaking or French-speaking 
peoples of Europe and America with its \-ast array of specialized 
interests, and the relatively simple undifferentiated culture of the 
primitice group. Such variability of vocabulary, as retkciing 
social environment, obtains in time as well as place; in other words, 
the stock of cultural concepts and therefore also the corresponding 
vocabulary become constant!}- enriched and ramified with the 
increase within a group of cultural complexity. That a x’ocabular}- 
should thus to a great degree reflect cultural complexity is prac- 
tically self-evident, for a vocabular}-, that is, the subject matter of a 
language, aims at any given time to serve as a set of symbols 
referring to the culture background of the group. If by complexity 
of language is meant the range of interests implied in its vocabular}', 
it goes without sa}-ing that there is a constant correlation between 
complexity of language and culture. If, however, as is more usual, 
linguistic complexity be used to refer to degree of morphologic 
and syntactic development, it is by no means true that such a 
correlation exists. In fact, one might almost make a case for an 
in\-erse correlation and maintain that morphologic development 
tends to decrease with increase of cultural complexity. Examples 
of this tendency arc so oa.sy to find that it is hardly worth our while 
going into the matter here. It need merely be pointed out that 
the histor}- of English and French shows a constant loss in elaborate- 
ness of grammatical structure from their earliest recorded forms 
to the present. On the other hand, too much must not be made of 
this. The existence of numerous relatixel}- simple forms of speech 
among primiti\e peoples discourages the idea of any tangible 
correlation between degree or form of culture and form of speech. 

Is there, then, no element of language but its mere concrete >ub- 
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ject matter or vocabulary that can be shown to have any relation 
to the pht'sical and social environment of the speakers? It has 
sometimes been claimed that the general character of the phonetic 
system of a language is more or less dependent on physical environ- 
ment, that such communities as dwell in mountainous regions or 
under other conditions tending to make the struggle for existence a 
diflicLilt one develop acouslicalh’ harsh forms of speech, while such 
as are better favored by nature make use of relatit'ely softer phonetic 
st stenis. Such a theory is as easily disproved as it seems plausible. 
It is no doubt true that examples may be adduced of harsh phonetic 
s\ stems in use among mountaineers, as for instance those of various 
languages spoken in the Caucasus; nor is it difficult to find instances 
of acousticalh' pleasant forms of speech in use among groups that 
are subjected to a favorable physical environment. It is just as 
easy, huwet’er, to adduce instances to the contrary of both of these. 
The aboriginal inhabitants of the Xorthwest Coast of America found 
subsistence reluti'. eh' easy in a country abounding in many forms 
of edible marine life: nor can they be said to ha\'e been subjected to 
rigorous climatic conditions; yet in ijhoneiic harshness tlieir lan- 
guages rival those of the Caucasus. (Jn the other hand, perhaps no 
people has cx er been subjected to a more forbidding ph\'sical en- 
vironment than the Eskimos, yet the Eskimo language nor only 
impresses one as possessed of a relaiiveh' agreeable phonetic se'stem 
when comparer! with the languages of the Xorthwest Coast, but 
mat e\en perhaps be thought to compare favorably with American 
Indian languages generally. There are many cases, to he sure, of 
disliiiel languages with comparable phonetic s\'stems spoken over 
a continuous territory of fairly uniform physical characteristics, 
set in all such cases it can readily be shown that we are dealing 
not with the direct influence of the eneironment itself, but -with 
psycholrigical factors of a much subtler character, ciu'nparable per- 
haps to such as ri])erate in the diffusion of cultural elements. Thus 
the phonetic scstenis of Tliiigii, Ilaidti, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, and 
Salish are not similar because belonging to languages whose speakers 
are placed in about the same set of encironmental conditions, Imt 
merely because these sjieakers are geographically coniiguniis ici 
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each other and hence capable of exerting mutual psychological 
influence. 

Leaving these general considerations on the lack of correlation 
between physical environment and a phonetic system as a whole 
we may point to several striking instances, on the one hand, of 
phonetic resemblances between languages spoken by groups living 
in widely different environments and belonging to widely different 
cultural strata, on the other hand, of no less striking phonetic 
differences that obtain between languages spoken in adjoining 
regions of identical or similar environment and sharing in the same 
culture. These examples will serve to emphasize the point already 
made. The use of pitch accent as a significant element of speech 
is found in Chinese and neighboring languages of southeastern Asia, 
Ewe and other languages of western Africa, Hottentot in South 
Africa, Swedish, Tewa in New Mexico, and Takelma in south- 
western Oregon. In this set of instances we have illustrated prac- 
tically the whole gamut of ent'ironmental and cultural conditions. 
Nasalized vowels occur not only in French and Portuguese, but also 
in Ewe, Iroquois, and Siouan. ‘‘Fortis” consonants, i. e., stop 
consonants pronounced with simultaneous closure and subsequent 
release of glottal cords, are found not only in many languages of 
America west of the Rockies, but also in Siouan. and in Georgian 
and other languages of the Caucasus. Glottal stops as significant 
elements of speech are found not only plentifulK' illustrated in 
many, perhaps most. American Indian languages, but also in Danish 
and in Lettish, one of the Letto-Slavic languages of W estern Russia. 
So highly peculiar sounds as the hoarse ha and strangulateil-suund- 
ing 'ain of Araltic are found in almost identical form in N'ootka. 
And s(j on indefinlteh'. On the other hand, while the English 
and French may, on the whole, be said to be clcisely relateii cul- 
turally, there are very striking differences in the phonetic s\ sterns 
made use of by each. Turning to aboriginal America, we find that 
two such closely related groipts of tribes, foam a cultural siantlptiint, 
as the Iroquois and neighboring eastern Algonkins speak wideK' 
different languages, both phoneticalK’ and morphologically. The 
Yurok, Karok, and Hupa. all three occupying a small territory 
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in northwestern California, form a most intimate cultural unit. Yet 
here again we find that the phonetic differences between the lan- 
guages spoken by these tribes are great, and so on indefinitely again. 
There seems nothing for it, then, but to postulate an absolute lack 
of correlation between physical and social environment and phonetic 
systems, either in their general acoustic aspect or in regard to the 
distribution of particular phonetic elements. 

One feels Inclined to attribute a lack of correlation between 
phonetic system and environment to the comparatively accidental 
character of a phonetic system in itself ; or, to express it somewhat 
more clearly, to the fact that phonetic systems may be thought to 
have a quasi-mechanical growth, at no stage subject to conscious 
reflection and hence not likely in any way to be dependent on en- 
vironmental conditions, or. if so, only in a remotely indirect manner. 
Linguistic morphology, on the other hand, as giving evidence of 
certain definite modes of thought pret alent among the speakers of 
the language, may be thought to stand in some sort of relation to 
the stock of concepts forming the mental stock in trade, as it were, 
of the group. As this stock of concepts, however, is necessarily 
determined by the physical and social environment, it follows that 
some sort of correlation between these environments and gram- 
matical structure might be looked for. And yet the negative evi- 
dence is as strong in this case as in the parallel one just disposed of. 
We mat- consider the subject matter of morphology as made up of 
certain logical or psychological categories of thought that rcceit'e 
grammatical treatment and ot formal methods of expressing these. 
The di.stinct character of these two groups of morphological phe- 
nomena may be illustrated by pointing out that neighboring 
languages may influence, or at an\- rate resemble, each other in the 
one set without necessary corresponding influence or resemblance 
in the other. Thus, the deedce of reduplication is widespread in 
American Indian languages, yet the concepts expressed by this 
method \ ary widely. Here we deal with a widespread formal device 
as such. Conxersely, the notion of inferential activity, that is, of 
action, knowledge f)f which is based on inference rather than personal 
authority is also found widely e.xpressed in American languages, but 
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by means of several distinct formal processes. Here we deal with 
a widespread grammatically utilized category of thought as such. 

Now, in rummaging through many languages one finds numerous 
instances both of striking similarities in the formal processes of 
morphology and of striking similarities or identities of concepts 
receiving grammatical treatment, similarities and identities that 
seem to run in no kind of correspondence to environmental factors. 
The presence of vocalic changes in verb or noun stems in Indo- 
Gernianic languages, Semitic, Takelma, and Yana ma\' be given as 
an example of the former. A further example is the presence of the 
infixation of grammatical elements in the body of a noun or verb 
stem in Malayan, Mon-Khmer, and Siouan. It will be noticed 
that despite the very characteristic types of formal processes that 
I have employed for illustrative purposes they crop up in markedly 
distinct environments. A striking example, on the other hand, of 
a category of thought of grammatical significance found irregularly 
distributed and co\ering a wide range of environments, is gram- 
matical gender based on sex. This we find illustrated in Indo- 
Germanic, Semitic. Hottentot of South Africa, and Chinook of the 
lower Columbia, (hther striking examples are the existence of 
syntactic cases, primariK- subjecti\e and objectit'o, in Indo-Ger- 
manic, Semitic, and Ute; and the distinction between exclusive 
and inclusic'e duality or plurality of the first person found in 
Kwakiutl, Shoshonean, lroc|uois, Hottentot, and Melanesian. 

The complementarc' evidence for such lack of correlation as we 
have been speaking of is afforded by instances of morphologic 
differences found in neighboring languages in use among peoples 
subjected to practically the same set of environmental influences, 
physical and social. A few pertinent examples will suffice. The 
Chinook and Salish tribes of the lower Columbia and west coast ot 
Washington form a cultural unit set in a homogeneous ph\ sical 
environment, yet far-reaching morphologic differences olitain be- 
tween the languages of the two groups of tribes. The Salish lan- 
guages make a superabundant use of reduplication for variems 
grammatical purposes, whereas in Chinook reduplication, though 
occurring in a limited sense, has no grammatical significance. On 
the other hand, the system of sex gender rigidh' carried out in the 
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noun and verb system of Chinook is shared by the Coast Salish 
dialects onh’ in so far as pronominal articles are found to express 
distinctions of gender, while the interior Salish languages lack ewn 
this feature entirely. Perhaps an even more striking instance of 
radical morphological dissimilarit\- in neighboring languages of a 
single culture area is afforded by Yanaand Maidu, spoken in north 
central California. IMaidu makes use of a large number of gram- 
matical prefixes and employs reduplication for grammatical purposes 
to at least some extent. Yana knows nothing of either prefixes or 
reduplication. On the other hand, Maidu lacks such characteristic 
Yana features as the difference in form between the men's and 
women's language, and the employment of several hundreds of 
grammatical suffixes, some of them expressing such concrete verbal 
force as to warrant their being interpreted rather as verb stems 
in secondary position than as suffi.xes proper. To turn to the Old 
World, we find that Hungarian differs from the neighboring Indo- 
C.crmanic languages in its lack of sex gender and in its employment 
of the principle of vocalic harmonca a feature which, though pri- 
marih' phonetic in character, ne\'ertheless has an important gram- 
matical bearing. 

In some respects the establishment of failure of phonetic and 
morphologic characteristics of a language to stand in any sort of 
relation to the enc ironment in which it is spoken seems disappoint- 
ing. Can it be, after all. that the formal groundwork of a language 
is no indication whatxjewr of the cultural complex that it cxpre>^e3 
in its subject matter.-' If we h)ok more sharply, we shall find in 
certain cases that at least some elements that go to make up a 
cultural complex are embodied in grammatical form. This is true 
particularly of synthetic languages operating with a large number (tf 
[)refixes or suffixes of relatic"ely concrete significance. The use in 
Kwakiutl and Xfjotka. for in.-tance, of local sufti.xc-b defining acti\ i- 
ties as taking f)lace on the beac h. rocks, or sea, in cases where in most 
Linguag(s it vould be far more idiomatic to omit all such reference, 
evidently jioints to the nature of the phcsical encironment and 
economic interests connected therewith amc>ng these Indians. 
Similarh’, when we find that such ideas as those of buying, gic ing a 
fe.i-i rii ^(jrne kind (jf lood. giving a poilatch htr .--ome per-on, and 
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asking for a particular gift at a girl’s puberty ceremony, are ex- 
pressed in Nootka by means of grammatical suffixes, we are led to 
infer that each of these acts is a highly typical one in the life of the 
tribe, and hence constitute important elements in its culture. This 
type of correlation may be further exemplified by the use in Kwa- 
kiutl, Xootka, and Salish of distinct series of numerals for various 
classes of objects, a feature which is pushed to its greatest length, 
perhaps, in Tsimshian. This grammatical peculiarity at least sug- 
gests definite methods of counting, and would seem to emphasize the 
concept of property, which we know to be so highly developed 
among the West Coast Indians. Adopting such comparatively ob- 
vious examples as our cue, one might go on indefinitely and seize 
upon any grammatical peculiarity with a view to interpreting it 
in terms of culture or physical environment. Thus, one might infer 
a different social attitude toward woman in those cases where sex 
gender is made grammatical use of. It needs but this last potential 
example to show to what flights of fancy this mode of argumentation 
would lead one. If we examine the more legitimate instances of 
cultural-grammatical correlation, we shall find that it is not, after 
all, the grammatical form as such with which we operate, but merely 
the content of that form; in other words, the correlation turns out 
to be, at last analysis, merely one of encironment and vocabulary, 
with which we hat'e already become familiar. The main interest 
morphologically in Xootka suffi.xes of the class illustrated lies in 
the fact that certain elements used to verbify nouns are suffi.xcd to 
noun stems. This is a psychological fact which can not well be 
correlated with any fact of culture or physical environment that we 
know of. The particular manner in which a noun is verbified, or 
the degree of concreteness of meaning conveyed by the suffix, are 
matters of relative indifference to a linguist. 

We seem, then, perhaps reluctantly, forced to admit that, apart 
from the reflection of environment in the vocabulary of a language, 
there is nothing in the language itself that can be shown to be 
directly associated with environment. One wonders wheg if such 
be the case, so large a number of distinct phonetic systems and t\'pes 
of linguistic morphology are found in various parts of the world. 
Perhaps the whole problem of the relation between culture and 
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environment generally, on the one hand, and language, on the 
other, may be furthered somewhat by a consideration simply of the 
rate of change or development of both. Linguistic features are 
necessarily less capable of rising into the consciousness of the 
speakers than traits of culture. Without here attempting to go 
into an analysis of this psychological difference between the two sets 
of phenomena, it would seem to follow that changes in culture are 
the result, to at least a considerable extent, of conscious processes 
or of processes more easily made conscious, whereas those of language 
are to be explained, if explained at all, as due to the more minute 
action of psychological factors beyond the control of will or reflec- 
tion. If this be true, and there seems every reason to believe that 
it is, we must conclude that cultural change and linguistic change 
do not move along parallel lines and hence do not tend to stand 
in a close causal relation. This point of view makes it quite legiti- 
mate to grant, if necessary, the existence at some primitive stage in 
the past of a more definite association between environment and 
linguistic form than can now be posited anywhere, for the different 
character and rate of change in linguistic and cultural phenomena, 
conditioned b\’ the very nature of those phenomena, would in the 
long run very materially disturb and ultimately entirely eliminate 
such an association. 

\\ e may conceive, somewhat schematically, the detx-lopment of 
culture and language to have taken place as follows: A primitive 
group, among whom e\en the beginnings of culture and language- 
are as yet hardly in evidence, intiy nevertheless be supposed t<.i 
behave in accordance with a fairly definite group pst'chology, deter- 
mined, we will suppose, partly by race mind, partly by physical 
enearonment. On the basis of this group psychology, whateeer 
tendencies it may possess, a language and a culture wall slowdy 
develop. As both of these are directly determined, to begin with, 
by fundamental factors of race and physical ent'ironment, they will 
parallel each other somewdiat closely, so that the forms of cultural 
activity will be reflected in the grammatical system of the language. 
In other words, not only will the words themselves of a language- 
serve as symbols of detached cultural elements, as is true of lan- 
guages at all periods of development, but we mat,’ suppose the 
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grammatical categories and processes themselves to symbolize cor- 
responding types of thought and activity of cultural significance. 
To some extent culture and language may then be conceived of as in 
a constant state of interaction and definite association for a consider- 
able lapse of time. This state of correlation, however, can not con- 
tinue indefinitely. With gradual change of group psychology and 
physical environment more or less profound changes must be 
effected in the form and content of both language and culture. 
Language and culture, however, are obviously not the direct 
expression of racial psychology- and physical environment, but 
depend for their existence and continuance primarily on the forces 
of tradition. Hence, despite necessary modifications in either with 
the lapse of time, a consert-ative tendency will always make Itself 
felt as a check to those tendencies that make for change. And here 
we come to the crux of the matter. Cultural elements, as more 
definitely- serving the immediate needs of society and entering more 
clearly into consciousness, will not only change more rapidly than 
those of language, but the form itself of culture, giving each element 
its relative significance, will be continually- shaping itself anew. 
Linguistic elements, on the other hand, while they may and do 
readily- change in thcmsehes, do not so easily lend themselves to 
regroupings, owing to the subconscious character of grammatical 
classification. A grammatical system as such tends to persist in- 
definitely-. In other words, the conservative tendency makes itself 
felt more profoundly in the formal groundwork of language than 
in that of culture. One necessary- consequence of this is that the 
forms of language will in course of time cease to symbolize those of 
culture, and this is our main thesis. Another consequence is that 
the forms of language may- be thought to more accurately- reflect 
those of a remotely past stage of culture than the present ones of 
culture itself. It is not claimed that a stage is ever reached at which 
language and culture stand in no sort of relation to each other, but 
simply that the relative rates of change of the two differ so materially 
as to make it practically impossible to detect the relationship. 

Though the forms of language may not change as rapidly as 
those of culture, it is doubtless true that an unusual rate of cultural 
change is accompanied by a corresponding accelerated rate of 
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change in language. If this point of view be pushed to its legitimate 
conclusion, we must be led to believe that rapidh' increasing com- 
plexitv of culture necessitates correspondingly, though not equally 
rapid, changes in linguistic form and content. This view is the 
direct opposite of the one generally held with respect to the greater 
consertatism of language in civilized communities than among 
primitive peoples. To be sure, the tendency to rapid linguistic 
change with increasingly rapid complexity of culture may be checked 
bv one of the most important elements of an advanced culture itself, 
namely, the use of a secondary set of language symbols necessarily 
possessing greater consert’atism than the primarily spoken set of 
symbols and exerting a consert’ative influence on the latter. I 
refer to the use of writing. In spite of this, however, it seems to me 
that the apparent paradox that we have arrived at contains a 
liberal element of truth. I am not inclined to consider it an accident 
that the rapid development of culture in western Europe during the 
last 2000 years has been synchronous with what seems to be un- 
usually rapid changes in language. Though it is impossible to 
prove the matter definitely, I am inclined to doubt whether many 
languages of primitit'e peoples have undergone as rapid modification 
in a corresponding period of time a^ has the English language. 

We have no time at our disposal to go more fully into this purely 
hypothetical explanation of our failure to bring environment and 
language into causal relation, but a metaphor may help us to grasp 
it. Two men start on a journey on condition that each shift for 
himself, depending on his own resources, yet traveling in the same 
general direction. For a considerable time the two men, both as 
yet unwearied, will keep pretty well together. In course of time, 
howe\ er, the c arying degree^ of physical strength, resourcefulness, 
ability to orient oneself, ami many other factors, will begin to 
manilest themselves. The actual course trat'eled by each in 
reference to the other and to the cour--e originally planned will 
dixerge more and more, while the aI)-,olute distance between the two 
will abr) tend to become greater and greater. And so with many 
set- of historic sequences which, at one time causally associated, 
tend in course of time to diverge. 


Geologic.xl Survey of C.\n.\i>\ 
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THE TEWA INDIAN GAME OF -CANUTE’ 


By JOHN P. HARRINGTON 
Introduction' 

I T is a peculiar feature of the study of prehistoric remains in 
southwestern United States that archeology and ethnology 
must proceed hand in hand. The archeologist is here forced 
to become an ethnologist, and vice versa. Almost everything of 
archeological interest that has been found in this area can be 
explained and interpreted by the Pueblo Indian of the present dav. 
To illustrate this fact we need only mention an incident that 
occurred last summer during the excac'ation of the Chtioni pueblo 
ruin, in the Rito de los Frijoles, west of Santa Fe, New Me.xico, 
conducted by the School of American Archteology. Two peculiar 
Slone balls, each about four inches in diameter, were discovered. 
None of the archeologists present could explain their usage. Two 
of the Indian workmen, howex'er. upon seeing the stones, said with 
a grin, “ k' n' mbevvtek' u'” , ‘round sti.ine game stones’, and straight- 
way began playing a most interesting ancient game. Such close 
connection between the modern and ancient cultures of this region 
increases the value of both archeological and ethnological studies. 

Indeed, so important from the archeok)gist’s standpoint is the 
immediate int estigation of the strange Indian peoples still inhabiting 
the Southwest that one is tempted here to “take his archeologv 
alix'e,” as Mr Charles F. Lummis says. Protect the ruins and let 
them slumber on; and until there are more workers in this field 
let us dex ote our energies largely to studying the life and language 
of the surr iving Indians, wlH)se ancient culture is rapidly being 
destroyed by schools, missionaries, whiskx’, and general contact 
with the whites. The archeology can wait, the ethnology can not. 

Dbjects used in games have been found in many of the ruins 
of the Southwest. We need only instance the stone balls referred 
to above, or the game-sticks found in one of the ruins near the 
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Hopi villages and described by Fewkesd Of the modern Pueblo 
game described in the following pages archeologists have thus far 
found no trace, but we have considered it worth studying net'er- 
theless, so that we shall be able to explain it when it is discot ered 
in the ruins, as it probably will be. The graphic symbolism con- 
nected with this game will also be of importance to investigators in 
connection with Pueblo pictographs, pottery designs, and the like, 
ancient and modern. 

Mr Stewart Culin.in his Games of the Xorth American Indians.- 
det’otes pages 335 to 382 to a discussion of what he terms the 
"hidden ball game," which occurs in varying forms among man\' 
of the American tribes. Mr Culin classifies the Tewa " Canute", 
which we describe in this paper, as a variety of this hidden ball game. 

We have rather elaborate accounts of this Pueblo game as 
played at Zuhi, where it has been obsert ed and described by Mr 
Cushing^ and by iMrs Stevenson'* as a game sacred to the War Gods, 
the playing of which in one of the plazas of Zuni constituted in 
olden days one of the most important ceremonial features of 
February and March. Although this elaborate form of the game 
played at Zuhi differs in important details from the simple Tewa 
game that we are about to describe, there can be no doubt 
that the two are genetically the same. The present simplicity 
and lack of religious signification in the Tewa game may be due 
to Mexican acculturation of the \illagers who play it, or it may be 
that the Tewa game has always been deficient in ritualistic associa- 
tions. The Tewa game has been studied by the present writer at 
one of the Tewa villages only, at San Ildefonso (P’c'gwc'gf), which 
is situated at the confluence of Pojoaque creek with the Rio Grande, 
twenty miles northw est of Santa Fe, Xew Mexico. The same game 
as played at the neighboring Tewa village of Santa Clara (K'a'p’c'}, 

^ J. W. Fewkes, Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins, 22d Ann. Rep. B. A. E., 

pp. lOO-IOI. 

2 Stewart Culin,[Game=> of ih« X(jrih American Indians, 24th Rep. B. . 4 . E.., 

Washington, 1907. 

3 IbhL, pp. 374-3S1. 

* Ibid., pp. 381-382, and M._C Metenson. The Zuhi Indians, 2jd Ann. Rep. B. A. 
E., pp. 333-341. 
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has been outlined by IMr Thomas S. Dozier,* but many details, 
including the wonderful figures made by the players by variously 
arranging the game-sticks, have not previously been described. 
The student is continually surprised at the wealth and intricacy 
of institutions discoverable among the Pueblo Indians. No fewer 
than fifty-nine figures made by the San Ildefonsenos while playing 
Canute” have been photographed and otherwise recorded, and 
the study of these figures may throw some light on Pueblo designs 
and on designs and symbolization in general. 

Thanks are due to the School of American Archaeology and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Miss Frances Densmore, Dr H. J. 
Spinden, Dr P. E. Goddard, Mr K. M. Chapman, Mr J. C. Xus- 
baum, and the Indians for help received in various ways. 

Phonetics 

It is necessart- to preface the description of the game with a key 
to the Tewa sounds and the symbols adopted to represent them. 
Positionally there are seven classes of phonems in Tewa. 

1. Orinasal vowels, pronounced with mouth and nose passages 
open; a lEng. father, but orinasal), a (Eng. man, but orinasal), 
< (mod. Greek e, but orinasaP, i (^Portuguese sini), d (French pas, 
but orinasal), f (Portuguese tom), u (Portuguese atum). 

2. Oral vowels, pronounced with mouth passage open and 
nose passage closed by the velum: a (,Eng. father;, « (mod. Greek 
t), i (Eng. routine), c (_mod. Greek co), u (Eng. raleb 

An inverted period after a vowel symbol indicates that the 
vowel is long. A superior vowel symbol indicates that the vowel 
is very short and grating (knarrstimmig). The vowels are breathy, 
and unless followed by the glottal stop, a glottalized stop, or a 
voiced sound, an aspiration is distinctly heard toward the end. 

3. Semi-vowels: j (Ger._/a, but very fricative), u fEng. tcay). 

4. Laryngeal consonants: h (laryngeal /;), ’ (.glottal stop, lenis). 

5. Dorsal consonants: h (voiceless lenisl, kic (voiceless lenis 
labialized, Latin gais), ¥ (glottalized), k' (^aspirated) , Tjg (Eng. 
finger, voiced inflative g preplosively nasal), g (.Castilian abogado), 
gta (Castilian juvz). (Eng. sowg), rjie (Eng. Langaortht'). 

^ Stewart Culm, np. cit., pp. 368-369. 
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6. Frontal consonants: (Castilian manana), t (voiceless 

lenis), /’ (glottalized;, t‘ ^aspirated) , nd (Eng. lantfing, inflative d 
preplosively nasalj, 2 (Japanese roku), ts (Ger. sehn, but very lenis), 
ts' (Ger. c, glottalized), s iEng. 5a\v), tf lEng. chew but lenis), tf’ 
t^Eng. chew, glottalized), / (Eng. ship), n (Eng. wow). 

7. Labial consonants: p (voiceless lenis), p' (glottalized), p' 
(aspirated), mb (Eng. la/woent, voiced inflative 0 preplosively nasal), 
i (Castilian caJallo), m (Eng. man). 

The sound of I is heard in some words of foreign origin, and in 
San Ildefonso pclamimi, ‘butterfly’. 

The consonants may also be classified as follows: 

\’oiced constringents: j, •U'. 

Voiceless fricatives: h, s, f. 

Wlceless fricatives labialized : qw. 

Voiceless lenis sonoplosive stops, labialized: he. 

Wiceless glottalized stops: k' . f , p’. 

\'oiceIe5s lenis albricative stops: ts. tf. 

Wiceless glottalized affricative stops: ts', tf'. 

Wiceless aspirate stops: k‘ , t‘, pf 

\'oiced inflative stops, preplosi\-ely nasal: r;?, nd, mb. 

Wiced levis stops: g, ■<, b. 

\’oiccd nasals: tj, ; 7 , 11, ni. 

The following phonems are consonant diphthongs: qic, he, ts, 
ts’, tf, tf’ ,r]g, nd, and mb. In the glottalized stops {k’ , f , ts', tf’, p') 
the glottal plosion follows the oral plosion, even following the 
glided or sukuned 5 and / of the consonantal diphthongs. That is, 
the k, t, ts, tf, or p is completely “immersed” in a glottal stop. It 
has been determined that, at least in many instances, rig and g, 
nd and -t, mb and b are respectively but two aspects of the same 
phonem, as is the case with Castilian g and levis g, d and I6vis d, 
b and levis b. The consonants occur probably in one length only. 
They may be more or less orinasal when contiguous to orinasal 
vowels. The sonancy of the voiceless lenis stops appears to begin 
nearly simultaneously with the explosion if a voiced sound follows. 

A grave accent is placed over the vowel of a s\llable weakly 
stressed. Strongly stressed syllables are unmarked. The intona- 
tion of the syllables is not indicated in this paper. 
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The Name of the Game 

The Tewa name for the game is katc'ep'ee. The Tewa word 
meaning ‘game played’ is ’e', and ’e'p'e means ‘game-stick’ or 
‘game-sticks.’ The verb meaning ‘to conceal’ is katc. Katc'tp'e 
means literally ‘ conceal-game-stick,’ and katc'e p‘tt means 'conceal- 
game-stick-game,’ referring to the four hollow sticks that constitute 
the principal paraphernalia of the game. The game is called in 
Spanish Canute, a word connected with cam, ‘cane’, ‘reed’, cano, 
‘tube’, and canuto, ‘internode of a cane or reed’. The Tewa pro- 
nunciation of Spanish Canute is kanult. A player of the game 
is called in Tewa katc’e p‘te'Si r), plural kaic’ e' p‘ e’ e' s e T^narj , sc't] 
meaning ‘man’; and in Spanish caniitero, Tewa pronunciation 
kanute-tii} 

The Sticks 

The game is played with four cylindrical, hollow sticks, which 
might also be called tubes or cups (see fig. 21). Tfie Tewa name 
for them is p‘e, ‘sticks,’ and therefore we call them sticks in this 
paper. These sticks are at present made of soft wood, usually of 
pine {Tjwa'Tj) or valley cottonwood Ue'). One set of sticks found in 
use at San Ildefonso was made from an old spade handle; another 
was made from an old window curtain roller. Xo sticks made of 
cane or reed could be discovered by the writer at San Ildefonso. 
Xo suitable cane or reed grows near the village. But the Indians 
state that in earlier times sets of the sticks were made exclusively 
of a kind of cane called in Tewa pc' or pc'su and in Spanish carrizo, 
probably Phragmites phragmites, which then grew along the Rio 
Grande by San Ildefonso. They state that, since the Mexicans 
came, valley cottonwood He', Popiiliis wisVizeni) , aspen {nanCi, 
Populiis tremuloides), and other kinds of wood have been employed 

1 The frequent use of the name Canute even by the Indians has led Mr Dozier to 
the entirely unwarranted conclusion that the game is not lewa in origin. He writes 
(Culin, op cit., p. 369): "This is undoubtedly an Indian game, tlu‘ugh it cannet have 
originateti among the Tewan pueblos [’]. It is kno\\n among them us cahute, a name 
ccrtamlv c(->ining from the Spanish cdna, reed. This same name obtain- amuig the 
Utes and Apaches, tribes closely associated with the Pueblo:- 
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for making the game-sticks. Sticks of cane are still used at Jemez 
(see the reed sticks in fig. 21). 

The length of the sticks varies from four inches to a foot or more, 
the diameter from a quarter of an inch to two inches or more. The 
pine sticks obtained at San Ildefonso which are shown in fig. 21 
measure as follows; length, 8I4": diameter, diameter of holes, 



Fig. 21.— San Iljtrfonso Canute sticks at right, Jemez Canute sticks at left. Pms 
above sticks. Beans used as counters at extreme right. 


lo”; depth of holes, 632". width of bandings, 2J4". The reed 
sticks from Jemez shown in the same figure measure 4^ 2 " in length 
and in diameter. 

The cane sticks were shaped with kni\-es or similar tools. The 
holes in the wooden sticks are now burned by means of a hot iron, 
sometimes a spike, which is held by being inserted into or bound to 
a piece of wood. The holes are usually of irregular surface and 
the pin that is hidden in them may get stuck in them, which vexes 
the players and sometimes even spoils the game. 

The exterior surface of both the cane and the wooden sticks is 
always ornamented with certain markings, which are and were 
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burnt, now by means of a hot iron, usually a piece of wire or a 
branding iron, or something of sharper edge than the spike that is 
used in burning out the holes of the wooden sticks. Formerly, they 
think, the designs were either burnt with a heated stone of some 
sort, or else they were scratched and pigment rubbed in. 

The sticks are distinguished by these exterior markings as 
follows. Reference should be had to the accompanying photo- 
graphic halftone of two sets of the sticks (fig. 21). 

1. Wi' i-qi p' t) , 'the “one” (stick)' (tcf, one, numeral noun; 
’irj. connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number ; p‘ e, stick) ; 
rarely called also iL-i'iijVir]{p‘e), ‘the (stick) (banded) at one place’ 
(u'i, one, numeral noun; 'nve, locative postfix; 'irj, connective 
particle as abot'e; p‘t, stick). This stick is called in Spanish “el 
uno’’. This stick is always banded at one end of its lateral sur- 
face, usually at the end at which the hole opens. Across the end 
at which the hole does not open there usually runs a single straight 
line. I\Ir Dozier's “'wepV'^ is entirely wrong. He means, of 
course, zvepi, ‘one,’ numeral noun of vegetal gender. The expres- 
sion -d'epi p‘ e would mean ‘one stick’, not ‘the “one” stick’. 

2. Wije’iri{p‘i), ‘the “two” (stick)’ (leije, two, numeral noun; 
’ii), connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p' e, 
‘stick’): rarely called also 'd;ig 6 ir](p‘e), ‘the (stick) (banded) at 
two places’ {-wige, at two places, locative form of the numeral 
noun •zi'jje, two; ’/■?;, connective particle, as above; /)‘€, stick). This 
stick is called in Spanish "el Jos', often iiTTewa pronunciation 
’c ndc. This stick is always banded at both ends of its lateral 
surface. Across the end at which the hole does not open there 
usually run two parallel straight lines. Mr Dozier’s "zee'-gi ^ is 
meant for u'igi'ir]. 

3. Ti’i-qip'e), ‘the swollen (stick)’ (//. swollen; ’/i;, connective 
particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p‘e, stick). This stick 
is called in Spanish “el hincliado” , in Fewa pronunciation itfail. 
Hinchado is the past participle, masculine-neuter gender, of the 
verb liirichar, ‘to swell’. The idea present in the minds of the 

^ Stewart Culin, op. cit , p. 3^9 
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Indians who call it thus is that the stick is swollen in the middle 
because it is banded in the middle. The banding in the middle, 
especially when it consists of diagonal stripings, produces a swollen 
effect. The stick looks larger in the middle than it does at the 
ends, just as the '‘two" stick looks larger at the ends than it does 
in the middle. The Indians explain the term thus. This stick is 
always banded about the middle of its lateral surface. Across 
the end at which the hole does not open there usually run three 
parallel straight lines. Wr Dozier gives as the Spanish name of 
this stick " cinchado, girtled”,* and Dr Martin gives as the Spanish 
designation of the stick current among the Taos Indians " cinchou 
(colloquial for cmchado), girthed”.- Although Spanish cinchado 
■girthed', past participle, masculine and neuter gender, of cinchar, 
'to girth', in Tewa pronunciation sitfati, seems a more natural 
designation for this stick than hinchado, swollen, the San Ildefonso 
Indians agree that ti'irt, hinchado, is the only name current at their 
village. The form hinchado may at some time in the past have 
become applied, by a misunderstanding, instead of cinchado'. and 
of hinchado the Tewa name ti’i-q may be merely a translation. It 
seems less probable that ti'irj is the ancient Tewa name of which 
hinchado is a translation. 

4. Miildse'nndcip't) cm mii-iasi i)ndc(p' t) . 'old mule ("stick)’ 
(muld or miUd, she-mule < Spanish niida; stndc. old man, 
age-sex noun; p'e, stick). This stick is called in Spanish "el 
mulato' , ‘the tawny , ’the mulatto’, in Tewa pronunciation mU'iah'i, 
much as we might call it "the mulatto” or "the nigger” in English, 
because the entire lateral surface is dark or tawnv with decoration. 
Spanish niidato, midata, are derivati\e forms of niulo. niiila, Latin 
'rutlhis, niida, meaning male and femtile mule respectiveh'. -A 
mulatto ! < Spanish midato) was so called in Spanish because like 
a mule he is the oflspring of \’ery unlike parents. The Tewa 
Indian, not being acquainted with that carietv of human being 
called mulatto, tery naturally understood the word in its more 
original signification applied to a mule, and rendered it in his 

• St'rv.art C'uhn, op ‘'it , p 

- Ibid., p 370. 
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language as mu-ids{ rindc, to translate the derogatory sen^c expressed 
in Spanish by the endl: ^ -alo, -ata, just as we might add "old" in 
English. Now niiilatc as the name of a Canute stick, is in Spanish 
masculine and neuter, like the name^ of the other clicks and like 
the word Canute itself. But in Tewa while the form rnula or mij-td 
is applied to a female mule as in Spanish, its masculine counterpart, 
mido, does not exist, Spanish macho, in Tewa pronunciation matftl, 
having been adopted for the male mule. So when the Tewa Indian 
heard niulato, the first part of the word sounded to him feminine, 
the second part masculine, and he gat e this peculiar lu brid idea 
expression in his own language when he translated the word with 
miUdser]dc. The entire lateral surface of this stick is always 
entirely covered with ornamentation, whence the name as explained 
above. Across the end at which the hole does not open there 
usually run four parallel straight lines. Mr Dozier gives as the 
name of this stick "sen-do', Spanish zdejo, old’’’ i" sen-do" for 
st-qndc), while Dr Martin gives as the Spanish name for the stick 
current at Taos “ mulata, tawny", ^ writing incorrectly the fem- 
inine form "mulata" as he docs " iina" instead of "el iino ’ for the 
‘‘one" stick. 

The ti'irj stick is never called pcjeiri. 'the "three stick , nor 
is the miildse-qndc stick ever called jcnitir,, the "four stick, 
although the lines across the ends might seem a reason for such a 
naming. 

Although the disposition of the decoration of the siickA has 
been the same in the case of every set observed at San Ildefonso, 
there is considerable variation in the details of pattern. The 
commonest pattern consists of tliagonal eriuidistant parallel lines 
as on a twisted stick of striped candy (.see fig. ail. A ('heckered 
pattern composed of two intersecting sericN ol such lines is also 
common. An upright checkerboard pattern als(-) occur.A, -.0 also 
more complicated se stems ot linings and elottings. Dot-- or x s, 
the latter reiiresenting the lootitrints of the roadrunner, ma\ oitur 
sprinkled oe cr anv of the pattern-,. All the sticks of a set mac not 


Stewart Culm. op. eit , p. 370 
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in every case rigidly adhere to the same decorative pattern. The 
ii'ir] stick may bear an x at its end instead of the three parallel 
bars. The niulase rindc stick occasionally has at its end a figure 
consisting of two parallel lines intersecting two other parallel lines 
at right angles uhe “sharp” of our musical notation), or a figure 
consisting of three straight lines intersecting at the central point. 
The simple ornamentation shown in fig. 21 seems to be commonest. 

i\Ir Dozier states' that the stick known in Spanish as cincliado 
(see under li’irjlp'e] above) is called in Tewa “ pin-do-e" or “ pin-do- 
isl-kJ It is not called thus at San Ildefonso, at least. Pindu is 
the Tewa pronunciation of New (Mexican Spanish pinto, ‘spotted’. 
At jemez the stick corresponding to the San Ildefonso muldserjndc 
stick is dotted all over and may be called in New Mexican Spanish 
pinto. See below. But the San Ildefonso Tewa net'er dot any of 
the sticks all over and never call any of them pinto or pindii. “Pin- 
do-e" could not be understood by the writer's informants: the last 
syllable appears to be the diminutive element, but this is not post- 
joined to adjectives. P't tsiki’ir] would mean 'a stick notched 
around or made slender at some one portion of it,' the conception 
being exactly the opposite of p'tti'ir], ‘a stick with some one portion 
of it bigger or bulging'. The writer's informants stated that al- 
though a Tewa not familiar witli the terminology of the game 
might call the girthed stick tsiki'irj (for which Mr Dozier’s “ tsi-kl” 
is clearly meant), it is not customarily applied to this stick. 

The markings and names of the sticks do not signify different 
values. In fact, they ha\c nothing to do with the plac'ing of the 
game. They are merely designations convenient in referring to 
separate stick-.. Thus one will hear during the course of a game 
such expressions as these: “You will find it in the old mule now 
certainly” — “No, this time I am going straight for the ‘one’ 
stick.” 

The little stick that is hidden is only an inch or two in length. 
To distinguish it from the other sticks, which, as stated above, are 
known as p't, tliis is called p't’e, ‘little stick', 'e' being the diminu- 
tiee-forming element in Tewa. This small stick will in this paper 

' iMt-’sari; Culm, op. cit., p 3OQ. 
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be spoken of as the "pin”, for want of better terminology. The 
pin may be of wood, bone, or metal; most freiiueiuly it is an iron 
nail. It must be sufficiently heavy to fall out of the holes in the 
sticks readily and of such size as not to become stuck in the often- 
times rough-surfaced and crooked cavities. The writer has never 
seen the pin ornamented in any way. Mr Dozier describes a pin 
from Santa Clara as being painted with bands of sewral different 
colors.^ 

The sticks are not always the property of those plating. They 
usually belong to the person or persons who made them. Some 
very ancient sets can be obtained at the village. The set shown 
in fig. 21 is very old. The sticks may be kept almost anywhere in 
an Indian’s house. 

How THE G.\me is Pl.wed 

Katc’up'i’e is played by males only. The game is played for the 
most part in winter, when the Indians have little else to do, although 
they have no objections to playing it in the summer time. At the 
Tewa pueblo of San Juan it is int'ariably played on All Saints’ eve 
(the eve of the first of November), when it forms the chief amusement 
and means of celebration. This year it was plat'ed only once at 
San Ildefonso previous to Christmas, It is played most in January, 
February, and ^larch. At present it is more likely to bo played 
on Saturday nights or Sundays than at other times. 

The game is frequently played continuously for hours. In 
ancient times, it is said, the gaming often lasted an evening and a 
day. It is usually played outside the house, frequently on the 
porch with which, due to Mexican infiuence, the Indian house is 
regularly provided ; but sometimes inside, especialh' in cold weather. 
It is played in the day time, or at night. As far as the writer can 
judge, IMr Dozier is wrong when he says: ‘'Canute ... is played 
usually at night within doors.’’’ 

Immediately before commencing the game two piles of loose 
(^usually dry) sand or dirt are formed, one as the center for each 
party of contesting players. These piles arc called ua yiui'n' < 1 , 

^ Stewart Culin, op. cit., p. 36S. 

• Ibid., p. 369 The italics are the present writer's 
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rounded dirt inarj, earth.; rounded'. They may \'ary in 

height from six inches to over two feet; they become much flattened 
before the end of the game. The size of the piles usually varies 
directh' as the size of the sticks. When in the open, these piles 
are twenty-hee to a hundred or more feet apart. When on the 
porcli or indoors they are as far apart as space permits. 

As counters for keeping account of the winnings made in the 
course of a game, kernels of corn [k'u'rjk't), beans [tu'). or other 
seeds ’tar]) maybe used. There is no general word for ‘counters’. 
The number of counters is frequently hfty, one hundred, one hun- 
dred and four, one hundred and fifty, or two hundred. The greater 
the number of counters, the longer the game is supposed to be 
likely to last. A small number of counters is used if it is desired 
that the game be short. The counters, whatever number may be 
decided upon, are deposited before the game begins in a common 
pool called “el troje" in Spanish, '« ndnht in Tewa pronunciation, 
meaning the ‘granary’ or ‘mow’. The Tewa in their own language 
speak of it as k'u’ vk't mbc'ii, ‘pile of corn kernels’, etc., as the case 
may be. Sometimes the counters are merely laid on the ground 
or on some object present by chance. Or they may be placed in a 
cup, spoon, or other vessel of Indian or white man’s make (see 
fig. 21). 

In the more important games two men act as “cashiers” 

1 nda' anl-r]gi' a, ‘they two watch or guard') for their respective sides, 
paying the forfeits incurred by their respective sides out of the 
common pool under the closest scrutiny of all concerned. Two 
additional receptacles may be employed to hold the counters earned 
in the process of the game by the opposing sides, but the accumula- 
tions of counters are commonK- placed on the ground or on some 
object that chance presents. 

There are incariably two sides or panic?. There may be only 
one player on each side or there may be as many as ten or more. 

The game is regularly accompanied by betting, and Mexican 
players have the reputation of being heat ier betters than the 
Indians. The stakes are usually made when the piles of dirt, 
Sticks, and counters ha\e been made read\', but before the game 
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actually begins. One side bets perhaps fifty cents; the opposing 
side, an old pocketknife. As much as five dollars is occasionally 
staked by each side. In earlier times betting values were largely 
computed with deerskin as the standard. The stakes are placed 
in the keeping of some person agreed upon by both sides, usually 
one of the onlookers, and are given to the players of the winning 
side at the close of the game. 

To determine the deal in opening the game both sides retire to 



Fig. 22 . — Determining the deal — Pickmg iii-. the first stick 


their respective dirt-piles. A disinterested person builds a small 
pile of dirt between the two other piles and sticks into it two of the 
game-sticks, so arranged that the closed ends of the sticks project 
from the pile, the pin having previously been secreted in one of the 
two sticks. One of the two sides then comes over and guesses in 
which of the two sticks the pin is situated. See fig. 22, which shows 
a plaver in the act of picking up one of the two sticks, thus deter- 
mining the deal If the first stick guessed contains the pin, the 
guesser's side has the deal. The sticks are taken to the \icinit\ 
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of the dirt-pile of the guesser’s side, where one of the players 
secretly inserts the pin in one of the sticks and then places all four 
of them on the pile so as to form one of the figures described below. 
If, however, the first guess were wrong the other side would have the 
first deal. There are no leaders. One, or several, players now 
come over from the opposing side, while the side possessing the 
sticks perhaps sings the taunting song given below or tries in some 
other way to disconcert the guessers so that they will be defeated 
in their object. The guesser lifts up the sticks one after another, 
endeavoring to select as his third choice the stick that contains the 
pin. The object is to find the pin in the third stick guessed. If the 
guesser does not find it in the third stick guessed, he loses and has 
to pay a forfeit to the side possessing the sticks. If the guesser 
finds the pin in the first stick guessed, his side has to pay the 
opposing side ten counters out of the common pool. If he finds it in 
the second stick guessed, his side must forfeit six counters. If 
he finds the pin in the fourth stick guessed, his side must forfeit 
four counters. But if he finds the pin in the third stick guessed, 
the sticks become the property of his side and he returns to his own 
side with the sticks, which remain with his side until they are won 
from them by the opposing side, which now is the guessing side. 
Thus the dealing side wins all the time unless the guessers find 
the pin at their third guess. 

The forfeits of counters are paid out of the pool until that is 
exhausted. If there be after a certain unsuccessful guess fewer 
counters remaining in the common pool than ought to be paid, 
only the number of counters remaining in the pool is paid. But 
in the case of all successive unsuccessful guesses, the forfeits are 
directly paid out of the pool of the losing side. At last one side 
or the other gains all of the counters, thus -winning the game. 

When there are two or more partners on either or both sides, 
these usually assist each other mutually in arranging the sticks 
and guessing. Individuals on the same side do not systematically 
take turns as we should expect. 

One must remain by the pile of his own side while the pin is being 
inserted by parties of the opposing side. This rule is strictly 
enforced. 
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The players of the side successfully guessing, having obtained 
and for some time retained the sticks, are thought to have power 
{pinari). According to the conception of the Indians, the sticks pass 
from one side to the other according to the power to divine the pin 
in the third stick chosen. It is stated that certain men are born 
guessers. Such men are said to be successful every time. The 
good guesser does not hesitate long. “His heart tells him which 
stick it (i. e., the pin) is in.’’ 

The good guesser. however, himself admits that he can sometimes 
tell in which stick the pin lies by watching the eyes and actions of 
the person who hid the pin, for the person who hid the pin, usually, 
but not always, knows which stick the peg is in. Sometimes the 
placer knows but forgets. The guesser may ask the placer if the 
pin is in this or that stick, looking him in the face. In order to avoid 
such eye reading or mind reading, if you will, the person who placed 
the pin is taken by the hand by another person of his own side and 
is led away and made to stand with his back to the players, lest 
he unwittingly betrat' the location of the pin. 

x\s the game is played at San Ildefonso at present the man placing 
the pin usually stands so that all the players are in front of him, 
holds all four of the sticks and the pin behind his back, using both 
hands, places the pin in one of them, and then shuffles the sticks, 
not looking at them all the while. Rarely the placer turns his 
back to the players and secretly and knowingly inserts the pin. 
Men who do thus are likely to be untrustworthy; to read the eyes 
of some bad men is misleading. In olden da\'s when the wearing of 
blankets was commoner than now the placer sometimes covered 
himself up in a blanket and while thus concealed inserted the peg 
and shuffled the sticks. While the sticks are being placed, it must 
be remembered, the men on the side of the placer are usually 
singing the song to disconcert the side of the guesser. Very rarely 
the pin is inserted in plain view of all on the placer’s side. But the 
“best way” is to hold all four sticks with holes upward in one 
hand behind the back. The peg is then held o\'er them and dropped 
or thrown in with the other hand. Yet even when such care is 
taken, one often discovers the whereabouts of the peg when arrang- 
ing the sticks on the dirt-pile. 
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There is much that savors of true divination in connection with 
locating the peg. 

I . It is a common practice that two good guessers march forward. 
One hastens toward the pile, saying "It is not in this stick.” He 
moves the stick from its place with his hand or foot. True, the peg 
is not contained in it. ‘‘And it is not in this one either,” says the 
second good guesser. It is not there. The first good guesser now 
has a chance to test his skill. He has to determine in which of the 
two remaining sticks the pin is to be found. After only a moment’s 



Fig. 23. — Determining by divination which stick contains the pin. 

deliberation he tosses one of them aside, sa\ing "It is not in this 
either,” and disdaining to examine the one in which the stick is 
to be found he gathers them up, pin and all, and returns triumphant 
to his own side. 

2. It frequently happens that the guesser comes and takes up 
one of the sticks. If this does not contain the pin, he grasps it in 
his hand and with it gives another of the sticks a sharp knock. 
This is a sign that he believes the second stick does not contain the 
pin. If the pin still has not been found, he uses this or the first 
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Stick in rapping a third stick — a sign that he believes that the 
stick which he thus raps does not contain the pin. 

This sharp striking of the sticks is said to show ability to find 
the pin quickly. The guesscr speaks to the sticks — calls them his 
sticks. 

3. The feat of divination next to be described is said never to 
fail “if one knows how.” The guesser approaches the pile and 
seizes one stick, and in finding it not to contain the pin, uses it in 
rapping a second stick, as was described above. Two sticks 



Flu. 24 — Tapping the dtiok which, according to the du ination, doe< not contain the pin. 


remain. Taking one of the lifted sticks he sets it on its end near 
enough to the remaining undisturbed sticks that its top can fall 
and hit one or the other of them (see fig. 23) . The stick thus divined 
is supposed to contain the pin. The other stick is first sharply 
struck by a stick grasped in the hand, just as the second stick lifted 
was struck (see fig. 24), then raised, and laid aside. By such process 
of divination and elimination the right stick is said always to be 
guessable in the right order. 

The dix'inaiion by letting one of the sticks fall is accordingly 
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practised before the third guess, which is considered the most 
important one. Some players regularly follow this practice. On 
one occasion, when the divining stick fell on the wrong one of the 
two sticks, the Indian was heard to exclaim impatiently to the 
divining stick, ‘‘You lied!” 

If in divining a stick falls away from the pile so as to indicate 
nothing, the guesser picks it up and tries again. 

4. The guesser may come and pick up one stick and with it 
quickly tap any two others. The order in which he taps is not 
important if he holds his other hand in a definite position while he 
taps them. That one of the two sticks tapped which lies nearest his 
other hand counts as second, and the other one as third. 

5. The guesser may approach and tap one of the sticks with his 
finger or fingers. This is a sign that this one will be his third choice. 
He then proceeds carefully to eliminate the others, the one which 
he tapped first being the third stick lifted. 

The idea behind the action of striking the sticks sharply is that 
it makes them obey the guesser and shows that the guesser is smart. 

The song of ju'ri, the Western mocking bird (Mimis polyglottos 
leucopterns Mgors), while one is guessing, is supposed to assist 
the divination in some way. This fact is from the writer’s direct 
observation, and its naivete startled him. 

It seems to be the conception of the Indians that the sticks 
pass from side to side according to the power of the guessers to 
divine the pin in the third stick chosen. 

When several play on each side, one or two individuals do most 
of the guessing. Perhaps a single individual will guess for his side 
as long as he has good luck. Then if he has no success for a time 
others will come forward and try their luck for the good of the side. 

Only rarely is much hesitation apparent on the part of the 
guessers or are lengthy discussions indulged in. 

The dealing side tries to confuse and thwart the guessers as 
much as possible. Notice was made above of the precautions taken 
to avoid eye-action or mind reading. The guesser is constantly 
addressed with such words as: ‘YYa are going to pay us ten, ” ” 'A, 
’a, he is going straight for the wrong one,” “He will not find it 
in that one though.” 
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The sticks are sometimes manipulated more or less with the 
feet instead of the hands. 

SlXGIXG 

The players on the side which has the sticks frequently sing a 
song while the guessing is going on, ‘‘they are so happy in the 
possession of the sticks.” The guessers never sing; ‘‘they are sorry 
because they are guessing.” But the chief purpose of the singing 
is to confuse the guessers. Although various songs may be sung 
while the game is in progress, there is only one real Canute song, 
known in Tewa as katc'e' p'tk'a'wc [katc, to hide + 't, game, p‘e, 
stick; k'a'icc, song) or kanutik'a'wc (kgftutk < 5 p. Canute: k'a'u'c, 
song), and in Spanish as la cancion de Canute. A tambourine drum 
is sometimes used to accompany the song. The large cottonwood 
dance-drum is never thus used. 

The Canute song was completely recorded by means of a phono- 
graph and the record was transcribed into musical notation by 
Miss Frances Densmore. 

The song has been analyzed b\- Miss Densmore as follows: 

“Two renditions of this song were recorded by Mr Harrington, 
the transcription being made from the first rendition. In beginning 
the second, after a pause, the singer apparenth' had difficulty in 
finding the proper pitch for the song. The second rendition opens 
with the same rhythm and general trend of melody but with a 
pitch which is vague and wandering. This continues as far as 
the measure marked X, which is found to be accurate in intervals 
and on the same pitch as the corresponding measure in the first 
rendition. Beyond this measure the correct pitch is maintained 
throughout the song. There is a slight dift'erence of rhythm in 
the rapidly enunciated words of the middle portion, and the last 
four measures are omitted in the second rendition. 

‘‘On examining the transcription we note that the melody 
tones, e.xclusive of the embellishnienls, are those of the scale which 
is commonly known as the minor pentatonic scale but which is called 
the second five-toned scale by Helmholtz in his work entitled The 
Sensations of To)ie us the Thysiological Basis of Mustc tpart 3, 
chapter 14). 
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■‘In rhythmic outline the song is divided into four periods, the 
first containing six measures and the last three containing nine 
measures each. The first and third periods are double, and each 
perioil has a distinct rhythmic phrase; and the second and fourth 
periods contain a difterent rhythmic phrase vhich is short and con- 
tinuously repeated. The measure lengths are clearly indicated by 
accented tones, and the metric unit is steadily maintained except 
in a few measures. The short tones of the embellishments are 
somewhat uncertain in pitch, but the intonation of the principal 
tones approaches accuracy. This is of special interest in the transi- 
tion from the second to the third periods of the song, the ascending 
interval of an octave being correctly sung in both renditions. 

"In this, as in all transcriptions of primitive songs, the musical 
characters should not be regarded as absolute representations of the 
tones produced by the native singer. It is found that in certain 
respects, notably the intervals of the octave and fifth and the 
regularit\- of the metric unit, the native performance parallels our 
standard with a reasonable degree of accuracy: no attempt is made 
to indicate deviations from this, as observation has shown that 
such deciations frequently vary with the morrd of the singer. 

"It is assumed that the speed of the recording phonograph 
was i ()0 revolutions to the minute, and the indicated tempo of the 
song was determined by playing the record on a phonograph 
arljusted to that .s[teed." 

1 hanks are also due to Mrs I. H. Rapp, of Santa Fe, who 
jiaticntly and successfulh- endeavored to record the song directly 
as 'ung Iry an Indian. 

The words of the sOng ha\e no known meaning with the excep- 
tion of the tollowing; 

kanutt'-i’i liL’'^)ia'a 

Nt.ni'U'r th>' Lafuitf' r now he !S Cumin<; 

i. the 

kahutc-iii he'^naa 

vun'ier tht ufiute plavt-r now he 1? com’-r^ 

< 1. e , the 

liariijfjfiii’c ill i^i ^ III' pi 
ro',\ h*- wnl hnei 
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The occurrence in the song of the Spanish word canutero need 
cause n(j surprise. Spanish words and phrases occur in some of 
the most sacred traditional formulas pronounced by the Tewa in 
their secret meetings. In fact, the Tewa words translated abo\ e 
are frequently supplanted by the following Spanish words, melod\' 
and burden remaining the same. 

alia liene el canutero o — o 

there comes the Canute player 
(i. e , the guesser) 

d no hair el paliio G — o 

he not ill find the pin 

cl perdio el jiie^o 

he lost the game 

CHE.aUXG 

The dealers may resort to more strenuous means of thwarting 
the gucssers than by merely taking precautions, talking, or singing. 
A frequently occurring trick is to insert two pins, each in a different 
stick, ihe guesser is then doubly likeh" to find a pin in the first 
or second stick guessed, and the dealers arrange secretly to extract 
the other pin as they lift the remaining sticks from the pile. The 
eliminating manner of procedure in picking up the sticks described 
ai.iot'e may originally have been due to an attempt to prevent 
cheating. 


The Arr.wge.ment or the Sticks 
The figures made by the dealer^ b\- t'ariouslv arranging the 
sticks on the dirt-pile are the most interesting feature of Canute as it 
is plated b\ the lewa. Ihey are merely an artistic embellishment 
of tlie game. Ihese figures are k.ere reported and describeri for the 
first time. 


It is not certain whether they are a feature 01 the game as it is 
played at otner pueblos. The only reference to Canute figures which 
the writer can find 1-- m.ade by Mrs Stevenson, who says in describ- 
ing the Zulu lorm of the game: 

The cldc. God oi War always placed his cups in the form of a 
square anil again: •Tie forms tiiree points of a triangle with 


‘ Stewart Cii’.in, oa c.r , p .,,1 
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three cups and places the extra cup to the eastern point, ‘ for so the 
younger God of War placed his game.’’’^ This indicates that at 
least the principle of forming the figures is known at Zuni. How- 
e\'er, the Jemez, Taos, and Isleta seem not to be acquainted with 
the figures, and it is probable that the development of Canute 
figure-making at San Ildefonso is anomalous. 

The figures are made much in the same fashion as children 
graphically represent certain ideas by arranging small objects. 
But the forms have become traditional and the signification of 



Fig. 25. — The first guess. 

each is very definitely understood by the villagers. The San 
Ildefonso Canute figures present a symbolism so highly convention- 
alized and so comple.x that the term language might well be applied 
— a symbolism not essentially different in origin or practice from 
human speech, gesture language, African drum language, con- 
ventionalized graphic designs that have a commonly understood 
meaning, or writing whether executed in pictograms, ideograms, 
phonograms, or phonetic symbols. 

The characteristic form of most of the figures is closely paralleled 
by designs occurring in the graphic art of the Tewa. 

AM ANTU , N' , 14 — iS 
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Fifty-nine of these figures were explained to the writer. Only 
a small fraction of this number are usually made in a single game. 
The same figure is often arranged many times in succession, even 
though the sides may change. 

There is no definite order in which the figures are made except 
that certain figures are likely to suggest certain others. Thus the 
penis design is usually followed by that of the vagina, which is in 
turn followed by the big penis and horse penis. The penis and 
vagina figures are usually made in derision after the guessers have 
failed several times. 



Fig. 26 — ■ Here the guei-^mg man cumc'.' 


The grouping of figures presented below was made by the 
writer, and is not an Indian classification, as there is none. In this 
grouping the fifty-nine figures are clashed under seven heads ac- 
cording to the objects they represent: Figures representing celestial 
objects, 13 ; figures representing animals of the air and their parts, 7 ; 
figures representing geographical features, 7 ; figures representing the 

^ Stewart Culin. op. cit , p. 382. 
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human form, its parts or etfig\’, ii; figures representing houses or 
their parts, 7; figures representing weapons or their parts, 7; figures 
representing religious objects, 7. 

The principles underlying the structure of the figures would be 
worthy of close study. The technique of the figures is also interest- 
ing, the player being limited to the use of four straight sticks of 
uniform length. 

As is true of most primitive symbolism, variability of form is 
permissible, but only within certain limits. Thus the figure repre- 
senting the tablita headdress may be constructed in any one of three 
quite distinct forms, each of which may present minor variations. 
But the Chifoneti horn design, if varied ever so little in a certain 
way, becomes identical with one form of the cloud design. The 
pLucrs in\-ariably take care to keep these two designs distinct. 
Again, figures representing wideK' different objects may be almost 
or quite identical. Thus the figure representing the flight of 
sand-hill cranes (pi. xi, fig. 3) is the same as that representing hills 
(pi. XII, fig. i). A study of the written forms of the letters of our 
alphabet reveals similar conditions. 

In the instance of some of the figures only the maker knows 
with certainty what he represents, and inasmuch as the names of 
the figures are tisualK- not spoken, it is quite conceivable that a man 
might make a figure understanding that it represents the flight of 
sand-hill cranes, while anoiher person present might interpret it as 
meaning mountains. 

As regards the plane of the figures, a stick may lie on the pile, 
lie on the pile with one end buried in it, lie with one end on the pile 
and with the other end on anoiher of the slicks, or stand on end 
planted in the pile. In the majority of the figures all the sticks 
lie more or less horizont.illy. In one figure only fpl. Xiii, fig. 5) 
do sticks, representing beard hairs, lie on the pile with one end 
buried in it, and in one figure only (pi. XVI, fig. 1} does a stick, repre- 
senting an arrow, lie on the pile with one end resting on another stick. 
When all the sticks stand erect either people or constellations are 
represented. Only three figures ipl. xi, fig. 6; pi. xii. fig. 7 ; pi. xiii, 
fig. 2) have combinations of lying and standing sticks. 
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The principles by which some figures are distinguished from 
others are interesting. Thus the sole difference between the two 
figures in each of the following pairs is that in one the sticks forming 
certain portions of the figure are contiguous; in the other, separated. 



Sta.r- {Pl.X,rig.8). Sta-r- 



Hou.se. 

(PLXlRg.l). 


/Ho rninq 3ia.r- 
(P/.Xj 



(P/.X///,/i-g-.7J. 

or Be//y of S/iny ( /=/. fY/, Pg'.ii). 


A 

V 

B<sUy of Slirig 

(PI. X, Fig-. 13). 


II 

11 

Irr/gaiioo Ditoh. 

(pi.x/i,ngpj. 


GT-ecLf River- 

(P/.XII,Fig. (>). 


Street: 

(Pl.XY, Fiff.3). 


X X > < 

Footprint of Road- Plouniain. Pass Wide Gap in. the 

runner (Pi X/, Fig S) (PL XII.Fig.Z-). PIounta/n5(p/,XII,pig2). 

CHART ILLUSTRATING CONTIGUITY AND SEPARATION IN CANUTE GAME 

The openings of the sticks are always covered with dirt. In 
the squarish, horizontally placed figures the openings of the sticks 
are always oriented toward the center of the figure. In other 





FIGURES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL OBJECTS 


I, 2, 'ck u-lJU, duud. 3 , 4. rain. 5, tsivinjanii, lightning. 
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horizontally placed figures the openings of the sticks are always 
oriented in a direction opposite to that from which the guessers come. 
The vertically placed sticks always have their openings turned 
downward, and care is taken in placing them and in picking them 
up lest in doing so the pin drop out. Fig. 22 shows an Indian picking 
up a stick that is in a standing position. 

The figures are commonly oriented as shown in the photographs, 
although almost any of them might be oriented in any other direc- 
tion. Where two orientations are common these have in some 
cases been illustrated. 

The penises and the weapons regularly point toward the guesser’s 
side, while the sand crane and bird are regularly represented as 
flying away from the guesser's side. 

Some figures are more realistic than others. Thus the road- 
runner’s footprint and the turke\-’s foot are \'ery realistic. 

There are many arrangements of the sticks possible that have 
no significance. If such an arrangement is made, the Indian will 
say; winatupi, ‘it says nothing’ {wi, negative; na, it; tu, to say; pi, 
negative). However, there are certain geometric terms in the 
language that might be used in describing such unfamiliar arrange- 
ments. Geometrical descriptive terms can be applied to ant' one 
of the figures in addition to its proper name. 

The figures were photographed as actually made by the Indian 
players. At first drawings of the figure* were attempted, but they 
were found to give at best an inadequate idea of the figures. 

Detailed Description' of the Figures 
I. FIGURES representing CELESTIAL OBJECTS 

PI. IX, fig. I. Tewa ’ck‘trxd, ‘cloud’. The w-shapcd arrange- 
ment reminds one of such a cloud design as is shown in the chart of 
designs, fig. i (p. 281). This figure is often not distinguishable from 
k ’c'sdser}, ‘ Chifoneti horns’ ( pi. XVII, fig. i), except in the mind of the 
maker. When the Chifoneti horns figure is carefully made it is 
arranged as shown in pi. xvii, figs, i and 2. The figure representing 
tsigincgnu, ‘lightning’ (pi. IX, fig. 51, usually differs from this figure 
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in orientation and in having its sticks form greater angles with each 
other. 

PI. IX, fig. 2. Tewa 'ck'iuM, ‘cloud’. This differs from the 
preceding figure only in its orientation. It differs from the usual 
form of tsiguii'anii, ‘lightning’, as does the preceding figure. It 
is likely to be confused with pugaju'r], ‘flight of sand-hill cranes’ 
(,pl. XI, fig. 3), and with 'ckii, ‘hills' fpl. xii, fig. i). 

Still another form of the cloud figure is identical with the form 
of piigafii't], ‘flight of sand-hill cranes’, given in pi. xi, fig. i. This 
resembles the cloud form shown in the chart, fig. 2. 

PI. IX, fig. 3. Tewa kiva' , ‘rain’. This represencs the drops 
descending. Compare the chart, fig. 3. This variety of ‘ rain’, 
may be confused with teqii'ap‘e, ‘house rafters’ {pi. xv, fig. 2), or 
with t'cii'aitjchu.'c, ‘the people are lying asleep’ fpl. xiii, fig. 4''. 

PI. IX, fig. 4 Tewa kuq' , 'rain'. The design shown in the 
chart, fig. 4, makes it probable thafthe stick lying at an angle with 
the other represents the cloud from which the rain descends. This 
stick is always placed diagonalh' lest the figure be confused with 
schc, ‘growth of hair on the face’ (pi. xrii, fig. 5). This figure is 
identical with one form of the 'ehe, ‘tablita headdress', design (pi. 
XVII, fig. 5). 

PI. IX, fig. 5. Tewa tsignugnii. ‘lightning’. This e\idently 
represents a zigzag lightning bolt: compare fig. 5 of the chart, 
which is copied from a lightning bolt issuing from the mouth of a 
bear in a pottery painring. This figure is rarely made so carelessly 
thar it would be confused with the cloud figures ! pi. ix, figs, i and 2j, 
pHLiLif iT T], ‘flight of sand-hill cranes’ (pi. xi, fig. 3), 'cku, ‘hills' 
(pi. XII, fig. I ), or with kabajuiide' , 'horse penis', aPo called qieUi, 
‘inaline’ ipl. xiv, fig. ii). The figure is usually oriented so that it 
“ shoots toward the guc-ser.’' 

PI. X, fig. 6. Tewa /i/gntaa/m, ‘ lightning ’. This represents two 
lightning fla-hes. It is not confusable with any other figure. 

PI. X, fig. 7. Tewa ^ta<j k w&e' , ‘ rainbow’ rain ; te'mhe', 
wheel!. Compare the pottery painting reproduced in tiie chart, 
fig. 6. 

PI. X, fig. S. Tewa 'ngrje, ‘star’. This is often confused with 




FIGURES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL OBJECTS— Costisjed 


6. lightning. 7, kun'li'nihe, rainlxnv. 8 , 9, 'a^cjc, star. 

10, mnrniiig btar. 11. k' a' 1)1' anibt . ‘meal-jar constellation.' 

12, l,^. k ii' qiji-'-'i.'.ipii . ‘ belly-of-sling coiistellatictn.’ 
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’ cgcici' a r], ‘ roadrunner’s foot', although the latter should properly 
be viewed as a reader views an x. iMrs Stevenson speaks of “a 
cross signifying the four regions’’ among the Zunid The figure 
is identical with the pottery painting of the chart, fig. 7. Mrs 
Stevenson informs the writer that in Ziini pictographs a cross is 
said to signify the Morning Star. It is reported that among the 
Xavaho “so ”, ‘star is represented by a St Andrews cross.- 

PI. X, fig. 9. Tewa 'agcjc, ‘star’. This differs from the pre- 
ceding figure in that the sticks do not touch each other. Xo such 
star design as this is known to occur in San Ildefonso pottery 
design. 

PI. X, fig. 10. Tewa 'agcjcsc' 'jC, ‘the morning star’ (agcjc, star; 
sc' 'jc', large). This differs from teqica, ‘house’ (pl. xv, fig. i) in that 
the sticks are not contiguous. The figure reminds one of the 
morning star design reproduced in the chart, fig. 8. Sometimes 
this figure is turned so that it stands on edge, thus becoming similar 
in form to tsigiiicqnii. ‘lightning’ tpl. X, fig. 6j.and k' a'q-xUisipu' , 
‘belly of a sling’ tpl- x, fig. 13, and pl. xvi. fig. 6). One informant 
apologized that the edges of the star are really not straight, but 
one can not make them cur\'ed using four sticks. Curiously enough, 
the Franciscan Fathers report that the Xavaho also call a diamond- 
shaped dguve either '' beed ill' t' nalidl ill" , ‘slingshot like’, or "sotso”, 
‘big star’.^ 

PI. X, fig. II. Tewa ‘ meal-jar constellation’ ik'g'rj, 

meal, flour; t'ainbe, large drying jar). This is the Tewa name of 
the constellation Corona borealis, popularly known in English as 
the Xorthern Crown. The stars of this constellation, brightlv 
studded in the black sky, form the regular outline of a t'ambe or 
drvnng bowl such as the Tewa still employ for drying meal. 
Each stick, standing on end, is supposed to represent a star; but 
there are in realitt’ more than four stars in the constellation. The 
figure resembles t’c-xd, ‘people’ (pl. xiii, fig. i), which shows people 

^ M. C. Stevenson. The Zuhi Indians, 2 jJ Ann. Rep. B. A. E , Washington. 1904, 
P- 399- 

- The Fiancisean Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Xavaho Language, St. 
Michaels, Arizona, igio, p. 251 

3 Ibid. 
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Standing. The stars are said by the Tewa to be t'civa. ‘people’. 
The arrangement of the figure is identical with that of the figure 
to be next discussed. 

PI. X, fig. 12. Tewa k'u'quUisipiT, ‘belly-of-sling constellation’ 
(k'u , stone; qijUi, to sling; sipiT. the hollow below a person’s ribs), 
referring to the belly or pocket of a sling where the missile is placed. 
This constellation is DolpMnus, popularly known in English as Job’s 
Coffin. The arrangement is identical with that of the preceding 
figure. This constellation or the weapon after which it is called is 
more frequently represented by sticks lying flat; see pi. x, fig. 13, 
and pi. XVI, figs. 4, 5, and 6. When the sticks are arranged erect, 
the constellation, and not the weapon, is represented. 

PI. X, fig. 13. Tewa k’tTqii'Utsipu' , 'belly-of-sling constellation ’. 
Other forms of this figure, which represents either the ’oelly of a 
sling or the constellation thus named, are shown in pi. xvi, figs. 
4, 5, and 6. Fig. 6 of pi. xvi is identical with si, ‘vagina’ (pi. xiii, 
fig. 7j. The arrangement shown in pi. x, fig. 12, represents only 
the constellation. 

2. FIGURES PERT.tINING TO ANIMALS OF THE .tIR 

PI. XI, figs. I, 2. 3, and 4. Tewa pugafu’-q, ‘flight of sand-hill 
cranes (piiga, sand-hill crane; Ju'i}, flight). These birds are seen 
in the spring and the fall flying in a v-shape high over head. Their 
loud, harsh call may sometimes be heard. Figs, i and 3 of this 
plate might also represent clouds or hills; see pis. ix and Xii. Fig. 2 
of this plate, on the other hand, resembles ndt , ‘penis’ (pi. xiii, 
fig. 6). It is indeed a variant form of the penis figure not shown 
in pi. XIII. 

Pi. XI, fig. 5. Tewa ’cgciL'i'g 7], ‘footprint of roadrunner’ {’cgCL'i, 
Geococcyx calif ornicus Lesson, roadrunner; 'g’ri, foot, footprint). 
The word ’Ttj is used indiscriminately, meaning foot or footprint. 
In the Boas Anniversary Volume Dr Goddard notes that the 
IMescalero Apache render ‘ foot ’ and ‘ footprint ’ b\' a single word 
in their language. The roadrunner is called paisano in New Mexi- 
can Spanish, and is also known to the Americans bv the name 
chaparral cock . The footprints of this bird are x-shaped and it 





FIGURES REPRESENTING ANIMALS OF THE AIR OR THEIR PARTS 

i“4’ pugcij u’r], flight (jf siind-hill cranes. 5, ' g'-q. fnutprint of road- 
runner. 6, p'l'qndi'ijq, foot of wild turkey. 7, tsi-i(, bird. 
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is difficult to tell from them in which direction the bird was go- 
ing. It is probably for this reason, and also because there are 
four toes, that these footprints have come to symbolize the four 
directions or the universe: t'gkipije, ‘all directions' \t'gki, all; pijk, 
direction, locative postfix); 'c’pa', "the universe’. Fig. 9 of the 
chart shows this symbol as it occurs on pottery. 

In the figure representing the roadrunner’s footprint the sticks 
form right angles with each other; the hu'u. ‘doll’ (pi. xiii, fig. 8) 
is distinguished by having two acute and two obtuse angles. 

PI. XI, fig. 6. Tewa p'i' -q-ndig r], 'foot of wild turkey’ \p'i'r]. 
mountain; ndi, formerly 'wild turkey’, now 'domestic fowl’; 'd'77, 
foot, footprint). This is one of the most realistic of the figures. 

PI. XI, fig. 7. Tewa tsUi, 'bird ’. This name refers to any species 
of bird, and the compound p'c'tsUi, ‘water bird’ (p'c', water; tsUe, 
bird), even applies to some sort of insect that hovers ot'cr pools of 
water. The design shown in the chart, fig. 10, occurs on a piece 
of ancient pottery found in the Pajaritan Plateau, west of San 
Ildefonso, and has been supposed to represent a dragon-ri\'. The 
dragon-fly is called in Tewa p'c' ndu' ■qndn' ij ip'c', water; ndu' rindu' ri, 
to whir like a bullroarer). but the Tewa declare that this Canute 
figure is a bird and not a dragon-fl\-. 

3. FIGURES REPRESENTING GEOGR-UPHIC.^L FE.UTURES 

PI. XII, fig. I. Tewa ’ckii, ‘hills.’ P'i'v is used of mountains. 
This figure is identical with pugafu'r], 'flight of sand-hill cranes’ 
(pi. XI, fig. 3), and is similar to 'ck'uica, ‘cloud’ (pi. ix, fig. 2), and 
to piiga fu’ri, ‘ flight of sand-hill cranes’ (pi. xi, fig. i). The chart, fig 
II, shows hills as depicted on San Ildefonso pottery. 

PI. XII, figs. 2 and 3. Tewa p'i'rizci’', ‘mountain pass’ [p'i'v- 
mountain; tc;'*, pass). A wider gap in the mountains, represented 
by placing the two groups of sticks farther apart, is called p’i'vwa'-fl, 
‘wide gap in the mountains’ {p’i'v, mountain; ica'-d, wide gap) 
(pi. XII, fig. 3). p'i'vii’a'A as executed in pottery decoration is 
shown as fig. 12 of the chart. 

PI. XII, fig. 4. Tewa k'u'Tjuakd, ‘ cornfield ’ [k'n'ri, corn, Zca mays; 
iiabd, ‘ cultivated field ’). A [lottery design representing a cornfield 
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is shown in ng. 13 of the chart. In it, the object shaped like an Edam 
cheese is said to be an ear of corn, while the horizontal line beneath 
it represents the held. It is the intention in both designs to show 
a growing corn plant. 

PI. xii, hg. 5. Tewa kiri’c, ‘ irrigating ditches '. The Tewa used 
to have irrigating ditches in pre-European times, they tell us. 
This hgure differs from p'c'sc''gt, ‘great river' (pi. xii, fig. 6), in that 
in the latter the channel between the sticks is greater, and from 
qzjats'igf. 'street' (pi. XV, fig. 31, in that the latter has the space 
between the two rows of sticks greater and the two sticks forming 
each row do not touch each other. In the chart, fig. 14, the two 
parallel lines are said to represent an irrigation ditch in connection 
with a flower. 

PI. XII. fig. 6. Tewa p'c'sc‘’jc’, ‘great river’ {p’c', water, river; 
'jc . great) . This is a picture of the Rio Grande, which is usually 
meant when p’c-sc"jc' is used. Fig. 15 of the chart shows hills and 
a p’c'sC’jc' fthe two parallel lines). This figure differs from kiri'c, 
‘irrigating ditch’ ipl. xil. fig. 5), in hacdng the two rows of sticks 
farther separated, and from gijats’igi, ‘street', in hating the two 
sticks forming each of these rows touching each other. 

PI. XII, fig. 7. Tewa p c'tsa', ‘meadow with water oozing out in 
places in it’ {pc', water; ts(T , to cut through, to ooze out). The 
stick standing erect represents the water coming up or out. Such 
places occur along the creeks and are called cienegas in New (Mexican 
Spanish. 

4. FIGURES REFKESENTINI.; THE HUMAX FORM, ITS PARTS OR EFFIGY 

PI. XIII, fig. I. Tewa t'cn'ii, person, people. Of the people the 
informants ><iid ndirj'ici' -q, ' they are -itanding ’ indi, they 3-j-, animal 
gender: v'ai'v- tostandj. This figure is confiGable with yt'a'Tj/’dwfie', 
meal-jar constellation’ (pi. x, fig. ii). and k' iTqi^i-tlsipu' , ‘belly of 
sling constellation’ (pi. x. fig. 12). 

PL XIII, fig. 2. Tewa ui t CNa nqht . 'one person is sick’ lici, 
one: /Vnfi, person, people; nu, he, she; he, to be sickj. The other 
three per.son' are visiting the sick person. 

PI. XIII, tig. 3. Tewa t cud 'the people are marching’ 





FIGURES REPRESENTING GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 

I, ckii, hills. 2 , p i tjlJi iiiounttiin p 3 .>s. p i 'quci '^^.wiclc gcip in the 
mountains. 4, k‘ ii‘r\yiaba, cornfield. 5, kui'e, irrigation ditch. 6, 
p'c'ic''Jc\ great ri\'er. 7. p'c'ts.a\ meadow. 
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{t'cua, person, people; )idi, they 3-r. animal geiiclGr. to go). 

Of them could also he said ndiqu-aAn'.g'd- , ‘the\- are marching in a 
line’ indi, they 3-r. animal gender: qwaA, a line; iwaO, to go,i. 

PI. XIII, hg. 4. Tewa I’cEU. ■lejckijc. 'the people are K ing asleep' 
(I'cwd, per-on, people; udc. they 3 — , animal gender: jc. ableep; 
kijc. to lie, used of 3-r.'. One informapt maile the olj-cene remark 
that they are men and women lying together. The figure differs 
irom teqxap'e, ‘ house rafter-. ’ pi. xv, rig agin that the sticks are not 
contiguous in the latter. It may ea.^ih' he confused with kwg' , 
‘rain’ ;pl. ix, fig. 4). 

PI. XIII, fig. 5. Tewa sebe, 'growth of hair on the face '. It was 
the custom to pluck all beard hairs from the face. The word sebe 
is fretiueniK' applied as a nickname to Mexicans or to women on 
whose faces there is a considerable growth of hair. Sometimes 
the three sticks radiate, sometimes the\' are parallel. The stick 
representing the face is often almost completely coc'ered. This 
figure would not he confused with kwg . 'rain' pi. ix, fig. 44 

PL XIII, fig. 6. Tewa iidd, ‘penis'. I'he two r-ticks at the top 
of the picture represent the tec'ypzi' . ' te>iicles '. The whole figure is 
sometimes called ndt'wak'ii, 'jxnis and te.Tlicles' iwde', penis: 
wa'k'ii'. tc^ticles), or ndtsc''jc', 'big penis' im/e', penis: xC'jck big), 
or wa'k'iTsc''Jc' , 'big testicles' Mui'k'u'. te^^icle; sc''/c . bigi. A 
t'ariant form of this figure is identical with one f<Trm (.if the paga/ii'i?, 
'fiighiof sand-hill cranes ’ ipl. xi.fig.2;. Three other figures repre- 
senting each a penis are shown in ]rl. .xiv. 

PI. xin, fig. 7. Tewa sz. 'vagina' (.ir '\'ul\a'. ^ometinK■^ it is 
called szsc' '_/t' , 'big tagina' 1 wigina; s'c'';c', big'. Thi> figure is 
identical with one form of k' n'qxu'mpn' . 'bellt uf a sling' ;pl. xvi, 
iig. 6', and closeK' resembles the other form of the same ligure show n 
in pi XVI, fig. 5. (See also jil. XVi. fig. i.) The' wtgina is aKvacs 
oriented so tluit its gre.Uer axis point-- toward the guessers. 

PI. xiii, fig ti. Tew a /;«'«. '(loir. This figure is carefulh' dis- 
tingui--!ied from 'egea ' toor]irint ol ro.idruniier' tpl. xi, tig. 5), 

the sticks in the latter figure teirming right angle- with each other. 

PI. xiv, figs. 9 and II. Te-wai kiithritude, 'horse penis' tkabaju, 
horse < Sp. caballu; /.n/t', penisg orca'/’-d, 'in a row’. In tig. II the 
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line formed by the sticks is not as straight as in fig. 9. Sometimes it 
is almost as crooked as in tsiguzjanu, "lightning' (pi. ix, fig. 5;. 
The figures are also called mhiindunde , ‘donkey penis’ {mbundii, 
don'kLt’, < Sp. burro; ndc , penis). For other penis figures see 
pi. XIII, fig. b, and pi. xiv, fig. 10. The Tewa call the three bright 
stars of Orion's belt 'agcjc quii-Viri, ‘star.s in a row' i'agcjc, star: 
ai-'l'i, row: 'it], postfix indicating 3+ number, animal gender). 

PI. XIV, fig, 10. Tewa "big penis' ( wde", penis; sc’jc', 

l)ig), Als(j called merely nde , ‘penis’. The v-shaped part repre- 
sents the ■ testicles ’. For other penis figures see pi. xiii, 

fig. 6, and pi. xiv, figs. 9 and ii. 

5. FIGURES RF.RRESENTIXG HOfSES OR PARTS OF HOUSES 

PI. XV, fig I. Tewa teqvxi, ‘house’. Teqiva refers to a single 
house, not to a houseruw, which is called q-casut]. nor to a pueblo 
or village, which is called ’urjxi. This figure must not be con- 
fused with 'age /’(Vf" ’_/'(■■ , ‘the morning star’ (pi, x, fig. 10). 

PI. XV, fig. 2. Tewa teqxap’e, ‘house rafters’ (teqiM, house; p'e, 
stick, pole, beam) These are known in Spanish as I'igas. They are 
logs, usually of rj'xq'rj, ‘rock pine,’ which are laid parallel to each 
other at distances a foot or two apart across the tops of the house 
walls. They are covered with bough", brush, and earth. After being 
felled, the logs were allowed to lie until they became lighter and 
were then taken to the village, each on the shoulders of several 
men. This figure is sometimes confused with kiM' , ‘rain’ (j)l. IX, 
fig 31, or with /’cau rejck'xc. ‘the people are lying asleep’ fpl. xili, 
fig. 4). A rare divergent form of this figure is the same as qxa- 
t^'igr. ‘street’ (pb XV. fig. 3). Still another arrangement is to place 
the stick-, at the four corner- of an imaginary square, oblong, or 
rhombus, lacing them all parallel csith each other; see p't, ‘poles’ 
or ‘rafters’ (pi. XV, fig. 7). 

PI. XV, fig. 3. Tewa quati’igt, ‘street. This word refers to 
streets or long oiten spaces betw een house rows in Indian pueblos. 
It differs from p'c'sc''ji', ‘great river’ (pi. xil, fig. 6), in not having 
it- stick- touch one anotiier. A dicx-rgent form of ttqnxip'e, ‘rafters’ 
([)!. XV, fig. 2,1, is identical evith this. 





I. t'lua, pL-.'jpli'. 2, zji iiijht .1)111 pdf'. Ill iri .-ick. p,. t’djii 

the pcdpl.' are marching'. 4, ['riSi -lejrk-d , tin- paopla ar.i lyinu .eileeii. 
5 . , y ri )\v th ) )1 litUr f 'll the I'.K t). t/i/r , [lera y . s ? , \My i na tt u' u 

dull. 
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PL XV, fig. 4. Tewa Jte, ‘ladder’. The word also refers to 
stairs. The Tewa constructed ladders, the rungs either being 
lashed on to or running through holes in the side poles. They 
were used in climbing to the houseroofs from the outside and in 
descending to the floor of the room from the roof-hole (k'cjip'o") , and 
vice versa. The ladders used in gaining entrance to the tee, ‘kivas’, 
were very long and projected high above the structure. 

PI. XV, fig, 5. Tewa mhenundite, ‘ melon watch-house ’ ( mheiiundi, 
muskmelon, < Sp. melon; te, house, used in compoundsj. Little 
houses with frame of poles and sides and roof of brush are con- 
structed for watching over fields where there are crops that are 
likely to be stolen. Often one side, or more, is open. People stay 
at and sleep in such shacks in order to guard their fields. 

PI. XV. fig. 6. Tewa tea', ‘tipi’, ‘wigtvam’ {te, house, in com- 
pounds; 'a', cloth). The Jutd, ‘L’tes’, Kumaritsi, ‘Comanches’, and 
some other tribes are known by the Tewa to live in such houses. 

PI. XV, fig. 7. Tewa p‘e, ‘logs’, ‘poles’, ‘rafters’. This is some- 
times also called teqieap'e, 'house rafters’; compare teqivap'e, ‘house 
rafters’ (pi. xv, fig. 2). 

6. FIGURES REPRESEXTING WE-A.POX 3 

PI. XVI, fig. I. Tewa siUe, ‘bow and arrow’. Matthews gives a 
Navaho bow symbol that looks like a capital letter B; “Diagram 
of the bow-symbol on the left leg of the personator of Nayenezga- 
ni.’’i There is also occasionally a very obscene interpretation of this 
bow and arrow figure. 

PI. XVI, fig. 2. Tewa 5 z// 5 r/, ‘arrow-point’ (5/1, arrow; /«’f, point). 
This figure may be confused with jn'rjp'e, ‘spear’ tpl. xvi, fig. 3). 
Fig. 16 in the chart shows an arrow-point copied from a San Ilde- 
fonso bowl. The form is identical with that of the Canute figure, 
although a Tewa arrow point actually had quite a different shape. 

PI. XVI, fig. 3. Tewa juijp'e, ‘spear’ {jii'v, to pierce; p‘e, stick, 
pole). This figure may be confused with sutsi’i, ‘arrow point’ 
(pi. XVI, fig. 2). 

PI. XVI, figs. 4, 5, and 6. Tewa k'u'qieU'isipiC , ‘belly of a sling’ 

^ Washington Matthews, Xai'aJto Legetids, p 253. 
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stone; to sling; the hollow below a person’s ribs). 

Fig. 6 is identical with si, ‘vagina’ (pi. xiii, fig. 7). In order to 
obviate this identity the sling belly is usually shown turned as in 
fig. 4 or split in the middle as shown in fig. 5. The form split in the 
middle has its counterpart in San Ildefonso design; see the chart, 
fig. 17. If not carefully made, k'lTquiAsipiT is apt to resemble 
isigiii^'dnu, ‘lightning’ (pi. X, fig. 6), or 'agcjcsc''jc' , ‘the morning 
star ’ (pi. X, fig. 10 1 . What we call a diamond, rhombus, or rhomboid 
form, or tilted square or oblong, seems to be quite generally termed 
sling venter by the Indians of the Southwest. Thus the Franciscan 
Fathers give; ‘'beedilFf ndhaJin, (slingshot-like), a diamond, also 
called sotso, big star”; "beeditl’ilii i)slingshot) , an elongated 
diamond”;'- “beMitl'i' baba dol&glias (slingshot whh serrated edge), 
diamond with serrated edge”;- "beeditVV. nahalinigi beatqi'dz'd' 
(slingshot-like figures within each other), diamond within diamond. 

Of the use of the k'n'qioUl, ‘sling’, what the Franciscan Fathers 
say of the Xavaho will apply equally well to theTewa. " The sling- 
shot, consisting of a diamond-shaped piece of leather to hold the 
stone, and two cords, one of which is released in swinging it, is also 
used in killing bird?, or throwing at sheep when herding,”® 

PI. XVI, fig. 7. Tewa tsijc' p'a' , ‘sword’ (Jsi’i, point, blade: Jc' , 
augmentative; p'a' . fiat and with roundish edge). The Tewa state 
that they probably had no weapon known by this name before 
the (Mexicans came. The figure is identical with p'eriui'rj, ‘cross’ 
(pi. XVII, fig. 7 j. 

7. FIOVRKS RKPKEsEXTIXG OBJECTS USED IX RELIGIOUS 

DANCES 

PI. XVII. figs, I and 2. Town. k’c'sasC rj, ‘Chifoneti horns' (k'c'sd, 
Chifoneti ; se -q, horn ) . The Chifoneti fraternity is known as k'csd at 
the Tewa villages, as k'cj’aire at Cochi ti (Bandelier’s ” Koshaire”) and 
a? ” WavA’icc ” at Zuhi, Male members of this fraternity tie their 
hair in two horn-like bunche? on certain occasions. These are called 

^ Thtj Fianei'Can Fath'-r-, op. oit , p. 251. 

- Ibid., p. 252 

’ Ibid , p s-Uv 





FIGURES REPRESENTING THE HUMAN FORM, ITS PARTS, OR EFFIGY— Covtinued 

9, kabaji'uide , hurs - puni-^. 10, wrie'sr' jt’, big punis. ll, kabajiindt , 
hor-^u penis, or qiJiA, in a iine. 
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k'c'sase'ri, ‘ Chifoneti horns'. Compare the head of a Chifoneti copied 
from San Ildefonso pottery :chart, fig. 18). See Mrs Stevenson’s 
report on the Zuni Indians lor an illustration of a k'c'sa wearing his 
hair in this way.^ 

The shape of the Canute figures is very realistic. The form shown 
in pi. XVII, fig. 2. is said to he preferable to that shown in pi. xvii, 
fig. I, since it is not as easih' confused with 'ck'uud, 'cloud' ipl. ix, 
fig. 1 1. 

PI. XVII, figs. 3, 4, and 5. Tewa 'eht. ‘tablita headdress'. Thin 
boards, variously shaped and painted, are worn on the heads of 
women dancers in tablita dances, Spanish tablita, ‘tablet', being 
the name given by the Mexicans to the boards and also the dances 
in which they are used. The 'ttu are said to represent clouds, and 
some of them have the sun, moon, or stars cut or painted on them. 
A picture of one kind of tablita being worn by a maiden is found 
in Mrs Stevenson’s report on the Zuni Indians.- A cloud painting 
taken from San Ildefonso potter\' and said to be an 'the is given in 
the chart, fig. 19. The Franciscan Fathers call a similar pattern 
''k'dsyishch'm icloud image)."® The variety of the Canute tablita 
figure given in pi. xvii, fig. 5. is the same as k:xV . 'rain’ (pi. ix, 
fig. 4 ). 

PI. XVII, fig. 6. Tewa pc'^uiji. ‘gourd rattle’, or piT-qnibt , ‘bell’ 

( pu'ri, to make a ringing noise; niht , small and roundish like a hall). 
Whether the Tewa obtained small metallic bells from the south 
in pre-European times is uncertain. 

PI. XVII, fig. 7. Tewa p'fqwi' tj, ‘cross’, literally ‘standing slick’ 
(p't, stick, pole; vwi'v, to stand). The makers had in mind the 
Roman Catholic cross. 

G-\me .\s Actually Playeo 

It is an ideal method to describe a game as it was actualK' 
obserxetl to be plavid. Such a description should alwacs accom- 
pany a description of the general theory and rules of a game. 1 he 

' .M Stcveio.'.n, the /ufii In.Iian? -\,J -Ij.-k. AY;- P .1 A , WdUiinmnn, IV 04 , 
P 4JC 

- 11. M., pi. jS. 

^ i ht' Franciscan Farhci-^, cit . P- 
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Canute game described was played by four Indians whom we shall 
designate as A, B, C, and D. 

D laid fifty kernels of corn as the pool on the ground about ten 
feet from pile no. i, while all looked on. Xo stakes were made. 

A hid the pin in one of two sticks on pile no. i, their openings 
cotered and their closed ends projecting toward pile no. 2. C 
walked from his pile to pile no. i and found the pin in the first 
stick he lifted. C and D therefore became the dealers. 

1. The figure was xiii: 1. A guessed, finding the stick in the 
fourth stick guessed. D took four kernels from the pool and laid 
them near pile no. i. 

2. The figure was xiii: S. B guessed, finding the pin in the 
second stick guessed. D took 6 more grains from the pool and 
deposited them with the others belonging to his side. 

3. The figure was xiii; 8. A guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed. A and B now became dealers. Xo kernels changed 
hands. 

4. The figure was xv: 2. C guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed. B took ten kernels from the pool for his side, laying 
them near pile no. 2, the pile of his side. 

5. The figure was xv: 2. C guessed. He said, after raising 
two of the sticks, that the pin must be in the ti’iri. He tapped the 
ti'iTj with one of the sticks he had taken up and then quickly lifted 
the other stick remaining on the pile, which he had not tapped. 
The pin was not in it. That showed that the pin must be in the 

as he had shown that he thought it was by tapping it. C 
and D's side got the deal. 

6. The figure was xv; 2. D cautioned A and B to stay by their 
own pile while he was putting the pin in. “Go back to your place; 
don’t be watching here,” he said. B guessed, finding the pin in 
the second stick guessed. C took si.x kernels from the pool for 
his side. 

7. The figure was xv; 2. A guessed, finding the pin in the fourth 
stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool for his side. 
“\'ou are a good gucsscr; you know every time,” he said to A. 

8. The figure was x:S. B guessed, finding the pin in the fourth 
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Stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool lor his side. L 
was singing the Canute song while B was guessing. 

9. The figure was xv: 2. B guci;ed. C continued to sing. 


/ CLOUD 2. CLOUD 3. RAIN RAIN 



5 . UCHTNfNO 6 . RAI/^BOW 


X i= 

FOOTPRINT io,Oaacon 
of ROADRUNNtk PLY 



17. BBLLY l& CHIFONETI 
OF SLINCr HORNS 


CHART OF DESIGNS COF'ED FROM SAN ILi 



//. HILLS / 2 . mountain 
W/DB PLACE 



19. TABLITA 20. ROMAN 
HEAD 0RES5 CATHOLIC CROSS 


EFCNSO ANC’ENT PUEBLO PCTTtRY 


“ Ta-. ta-," he said a- he stopped singing, and slapped B on the back 
B gues'cd, finding ihe pin in the third stick guessed. No kernel; 
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changed hands, of course. A and B became dealers, A hiding the 
pin, A noticed that only two kernels were left in the pool. 

10. The figure was ix: 3. C guessed, finding the pin in the 

fourth stick guessed. B took the two kernels left in the pool for 

his side, though his side really deserved to ha\-e four, of course. 
From now on forfeits had to be paid out of the pools of the sides, 
for all the kernels were in possession of one side or the other. There 
was no common pool any more. 

11. The figure was ix: 4. D guessed, finding the pin in the 

third stick guessed. “Come get your money,” C called out. A 

went over and received ten kernels from C and D’s pool. 

12. The figure was XVII: 3. C and D assisted each other in guess- 
ing, finding the pin in the first stick guessed. Meanwhile B sang 
loudly portions of the Mexican t'ersions of the Canute song. 

13. Tile figure was XVii : i . C lifted the first stick, D the second, 
but according to C's directions. Then C stood the stick he had 
taken up on end so near the ones remaining untouched that if it 
fell it might hit one of them. He held it in this position with the 
fingers of his right hand. When it fell it did not hit one of the 
sticks still K ing, but pointed toward one. Then taking the stick 
which D had taken uji, C struck with it the stick on which the 
di\'ining stick had not fallen. This stick was then lifted by him, 
and the pin was not in it. But the pin was not to be found in the 
remaining stick either. “ Where is it?” exclaimed C. At last the 
pin was found b\' C stuck in one of the sticks. As to the order 
in wdiich this stick was raided, there was a dispute. And so A hid 
the pin and arranged the figure again — the same figure as before. 
.Anri C anrl 1) gue.sserj again, finding the pin in the third stick 
gue-=ed. C and D's side now got the deal, or rather “got the 
stick--,” as ihe\' put it. 

14. The figure was ix: 5. B found the pin in the fourth stick 
guessed, and paid C and D four kernels. 

15. The figure was XII: 1. .A and B took turns guessing. C 
tried to make them think the pin was in the wrong stick. They 
found it in the fourth one which they guessed and paid C and D 
four kernels. “A'cs, but you don't make ten a single time, only 
four, four, four,” said A. 
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16. Tilt tiguru \vd' XIII : 0 . C lakl, " Four. four, all the liuiu, jiibt 
four, but now the pin Mill be in the lir''L uuc \ou pitk up.’' g\ 
guessed. '■ I will take the- piiida, ' p. .iir of liu- pi nis’. iir-t” 1 the figure 
Mas a penis], said A. I'liere maw i.) pin hi it. '‘1 fooh-d luni," 
r.uel A ‘‘You Mill fnd it in ihe i>- -/..'t ■,.•,'1.' . 'oi-l ■ ,o!e'. iln n," 
oaid C "I 'hall find it in h^•^ te-li, ks," - dd A I 1 n . , the oda-r 
stiek, Mhich formed the penis, but no {liio '1 In-n :ie r.ii'eil oiti- of 
tile richer sticks, latt it did not tontain tile pin. Last of all he rook 
up the ‘old mule’. In it m'Us the pin. C fairly diouted, ' 1 told 
you so! ” “And I said I M as going to pa\' you only four all liie time,'’ 
Tdid A. He paid C four. 

I 7. The figure M as XIII . 7. “ Ah av \ ou fellow .ire gi ling to gi\ e nie 
teii kernels, “ 'aid C. A found the pin in the ilr-t 'bu k ...le-'id. 

lold me he jmt th.e pill iiiio iha.t sdi k .nid, ! beiiixid, u ' \ 

( ' look t he tea kernels. 

TiS, The llgure was Xli ! ; .1 1 id 1 . 1 ~ -i'ti d e.ii ll ' a , m i i 1 eui 

111.., U'iiig ,( stick to di\ fill with ■- !■ -. rii edi In Ion. 'I lu lound 
till pin in thi- third one jne-'i •!, , nd co' chi do il. 

IP. The figure MXis X t e • lo. < )ra of the -liiks pia '.ntiii, ,i 
testicle h.ad its open end j'oimed aw.iy iror.i liie center of the figure. 
C insisted that because oi this carek-ssne" the 'tiekw nni't be for- 
feited to his side. The faulty dealers did not objeci . 

Co. The figure M'a- XV: I. -\ guessed, lindiiig the pin in the 
second stick guessed. II p.iid, ( ’ -in l.a riieL. 

21. The figure M U' XIV !■', (' '.fid., 11 ; i' gijing i o p.i\ nu on.’' 

A gue"ed, finding the pin m i -o. 1; h'ad,. (' .m,! 1 )'■ -i.h. 
MCI' II. lid ten kernel', mIis- 'i jU'^ . .oi: .fil liie kerm 1' .\ .aid il li m 1 
left, “ll iii'l Came out eviii. ’ - hi (' 1 v i-h 1 h.a! 'Oi , chiiig 

to di\ ide Muh von,'' s.fid, I lo 1 ) n.i n i l i ii hi MU'iied ;Ik gome 
h.td been plated forsLikc' ' '• ’ i.h' id ' 'He kn-aws iiowo' 

pjlav weir '/if’tcc'', well; ;.’d, te; k ^(nt.-; : , To knra’- . - tid I', 

referring to (h, 

Soni" e\preS'ion^ lieard diurii^' a- _ o,;. ’••.'•re - ge ; 

I gtles'’ gC'-'. '.sT'.i I. oreiiv'.o .If o ail. -i .onilt’e ' -u . ‘ * o. . 
to gue'S : tii'jiKKAa ; 'yoi; 2 guc'r-'’’ . or, nx^-ii no 'non 1, 1,' 

oe;o. sine . ; >; axg . gUaTT a ‘/d" g'Xy x ■ '0 'I ao ‘ com .. ■ 1 hn at 
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or guess' \nd', I, emphatic pronoun: ndc, I it, prefixed pronoun 
denoting a combination of first pers. ?ing. subject and third pers. 
sing, obiect; tuua, to hunt: gi'c'". future tense sign 1 : ndcja', 'I 
hat’C found it' mdc, I it, prefixed pronoun denoting a combination 
of first pers. sing, subject and third pers. sing, object: fa' to find): 
na 'ciLi'-qpc. ■ I liave tvon ' uia, I. o-mphatic pronoun: 'c, I. prefixed 
pronoun: tat], a winning: pc, to make': 11a -'-ckatc ", 'I am hidiing it 
{na. I, emphatic prone. un: ndc, I it, prefixed pronoun denoting a 
comb.ination of first iters, sing, subject and third pers. sing, object; 
katc'A to hidei; 'ii'P 'nhcjc'i'\ 'you i lied' ("a 'id you i, emphatic 
pronemn: 'ii, >011 i. prefixed pronoun: hcjc, to lie: 'i'fi there): 
k'li' k'H'qk't, 'the corn kernels in the pool' {k’u'i], corn 

plant: te. house, in comiiounds; 'rxt. there, where: 'f'S postfix de- 
noting numlier. xegctal gender, referring to k'li'rjk't; k'li’rj. 
corn iilant: k'^'. kernel, grain); na’irimbi z.aku' irige-i'i ' ibiica'^ndt'^, 
'we 3-4- are jiaying from our side’ {na'' iriynbi. of us 3-j-, emphatic 
pruntiun; -xukn. side; 'i-qgt-il, from a side, locative postfix; ibi, we 
3^, prefixed pronoun; to I'lav : nde^. element denoting pro- 

gressive tense): 'c'i'‘ zci 'c kuzca ^cbc. 'that goat-ljeard’ {'c, there: 

postfix denoting singular number, animal gender; zci, one; ’c, 
there; kiizcd, mountain sheep, goat, sheep; sebe, beard, growth of 
hair on the face,); pu'p'c k'u'ijzcc, 'dark anus' ( piC , base, buttocks; 
p’c', hole; k'u'-qzcc, dark); zca' k' ii' a p'a' , 'brown flat testicles' 
izca'k'ii', testicle; 'a', brown; p'a', flat); pindat'a', ‘dry penis’ 
ipinda. point of penis, t’a', dr\-). 

C-\XL TE AT Other Pueblo? 

In studying the game of katc' t p' t t as plavcd at San Ildefonso 
we could ffijulitless find, as elsewhere in the ethnolog\- of the Tewa, 
strong eviflence of acculturation. W'e probably have in this game 
a blending of Inillan and Mexican elements. A comparative study 
of the forms of the game current at the various pueblos would 
prob.ibly receal im[)ortant facts concerning its history. 

Most of the literature on the "hidden ball” games of the 
Pueblo Indians is contained in the report by Culin previously cited, 
in which pages 335-330 are introductory to this class of games. 





F.GURES representing OBJECTS USED IN RELIGIOUS DANCES 

I, 2 , k c 77, chituncli horns. head-dress. 6, pL''icije, L;ourd 

ratile, <t pii r}}?ibe , bell. 7, p' erju i' 7] , crijss. 
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pages 351-353 describe the Keresan, 357-364 Hopi, 367-370 
the Tanoan, and 372-382 the Zufii forms. 

Airs Stevenson describes the Zuhi form of the game under the 
name of “ i' ydnkolo'ue" in her report on the Zuhi Indians,'^ and in 
addition contributes a dej-cription of the game to Mr Culinb report. 

At Jemez some names of objects pertaining to the Canute game 
were obtained by the writ(-r. The game is called by the jemez 
pd'cu'cd, ‘cane game' [pd'd, cane,^ Phnigmites plimyniites; 'cuud, 
game). The sticks appear always to be made of cane. A Canute 
stick is called pd'd, dual pd'df, 38- plural pd'd. The pin is called 
Vekhjif, ‘little stick', dual t’ek’iuf, 3-r plural i'ek’ip ii’e, stick; k’iij, 
diminutive). The reed sticks shown in fig. 21 are from Jemez, and 
their markings may be compared with those of the set from San 
Ildefunso shown in the same figure. They are called 

(1) k>'da , ‘at the top', referring tt) cite one l.)and iTewa ci'irj). 

[2) -xita, 'at two places', referring to the two bands dbewa a;be'j7)i. 
(’3) petd, ‘in the middle’, referring to the band bFewa ti'iri). 

(4) pedd, said of big or bad freckles, referring to tlic spots iTewa 
miildsi ndc) ■ The corresponding stick at San Ildefi.mso is net'er 
spotted. 

The Jemez play Canute mostly in winter: tcc’ ’ tpd' cuudnnic’' c. 
‘in winter they play cahute’ [tcc', winter; 'e, they 3-r: pd'd. 
Canute stick; 'cu'-xd, to play; naiU'c. progressiwb 

The following information was obtained from an Isleta Indian 
at Albuquerque. The Isleta call cahute patnl, which the imonn.uit 
could not etymologize. The stick with a single band ne.ir one 
end is called uimd. ‘one'; the stick with a ringle b;ind near e;ich end 
is called uifi, ‘two'; the ?tick which it, ^potted all o\ er i? calk d .'t.o, 
‘spotted’. At Isleta the sticks are made t)! w<i(_id and are called 
’la'll", 'little sticks’ (/(/', wood; diminutive). 

A Taos Indian at Santa Fe furnished the following. 4 'he Taos 
call the game kanule ( < S]!. curiide) or kahntPdpand, 'cahute game’ 
[kafiiitc, Canute, < Sj). Canute; 'apana. game'. The sticks ,ire 
made of wood tintl are called which the inlormant could 
not etymologize. 

^ M C StTA cUien. op. Lit . pp 333-04I- 
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To witness a game of katc'ep'te as played at San Ildefonso is 
an experience not soon to be forgotten. The game, as well as its 
setting, is picturesque. The old men take as much pleasure in 
placing it as do the little boys, and it seems just as real and im- 
portant to them. 

The antics of the “good guessing men " and the series of changing 
figures make the game entertaining to both player and onlooker. 

b>_HOOL OF AmL-RICAX ARCH-xIOLOGY 
Santa Fe. Xew Mexic* 



CERTAIN RARE WEST-COAST BASKETS 


By H. NEWELL WARDLE 

T he basketry of primitive peoples, though one of the latest 
subjects to attract the attention of the ethnologist, is now 
recognized as well worthy of the closest study. Not only 
does it frequenth- represent the highest arti-stic expression of its 
maker, but it mat’ point the way to important ethnologic conclu- 
sions. Its evidence is weighty, though never final, since today 
the dismemberment or forced association of kindred and of alien 
tribes on reservations, and the arbitrary demands of the white 
trader, are making sad havoc with this native art, while even in 
prehistoric times intertribal contact, in war, trade, and friendship, 
gave to local varieties a wider distribution. This latter, the natural 
increasing range of the basket — whether as loot, merchandise, or 
gift — is a valuable indicator, and opposed to the modern and wholly 
vicious artificial transplanting of types. The present limited 
knowledge of the older basketry renders important the publication 
of accurate descriptions of e\’ery genuine old specimen. The five 
which form the subject of tliis paper have been selected from the 
collections of The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia as 
differing, in one way or another, from any basket pre\’iously 
described. 

The small covered basket (pi. xviii. a ' came to its present abiding 
place more than thirty years ago. It is unquestionably a Tlingit 
product, and is assignable to Emmons’ type i6.^ It exhibits the 
characteristic shoulder of the jar-shaped qiJiitle-qiciit t" round or egg- 
like bclh'”), while the lid is surmounted by the rattle from which 
type 14 takes its name, tudar-hnek (“noise inside’’). Nlore squat 

^ G. T. Emmon-^, The Basketry of the Tlin^it, Mem. TwtJ'. Mas. Xat. Hi^l , 
vol III, p 2 S 5 Whether the lid to type 16 carrie-^ the rattle as tioes that of type 14 
is not stated, but from the specimen figured by O. T. Mason ^Smithson. Inst Ann Rep , 
1902. V. S. X. M., p. 67) it evidently has this characteristic. 
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in appearance than the jar figured by Emmons, the Academy’s 
basket reaches only Si mm. \c. 3.2 inches) in height, lid included, 
while its greatest diameter is 116 mm. it. 4.6 inches). 

The weat’e of the bottom is mostly the khark-"Iiee-S!i'i b' be- 
tween"; or alternating two-strand twining and wickerwork, while 
the remainder of the basket shows only the regular uush-tookli-a r- 
kec I "close together work”; or two-strand twining, and is finished 
at the edge by trimming the warp. Into this basic fabric of spruce- 
root is woven the false emibroidery or ot erlay twining of grass — 
the iik-tak yark tu-tcage !" outside lifted up and put round "1.- 

Tlie embroidery begins where the warp turns up to form the side 
of the jar, and ends at the basal line of the neck. The design of the 
body, which is continued onto the rim of the lid, presents, when the 
latter is in place, six vertical rows of lozenges, — two and a half to 
the row, — each outlined by skipping two consecutive stitches in the 
overlay, thus permitting the dull-brown spruce-root twining to 
appear on the surface. Within this outline the false embroidery 
is continued — no longer in the sheeny pale straw of the kha'kar 
shark b'true straw”;, but in a deeper, more brownish shade, - 
intersected by two longitudinal bars of black, each two rows of 
stitches in breadth. 

The lid is surmounted b\’ the ingenious closed chamber, con- 
taining the little pellet^, whose rattle recalls to the native mind the 
sound of shifting pebbles on a shingle beach. This knob, 45 mm. 
If. i.s inches; in diameter, is emljroidered in the graceful fern- 
fruni.l pattern idedgn 43, "the young fronds of the fern as they come 
up from the root and curl round";,® in two colors --the pule straw 
and the deeper shade forming the alternate fronds f)n the dyed 
5[)rui:e-root ground. I he only portion of the .spruce-root twining 
that Is not in the natural color is this central or iptper face of the 
kiiolj. In all probability it was .jriginally dyed red, tlnnigh its 
line is now dark-bnjwn with only a suggestion of ruddiness. The 

Liinr.mii- "jj . '1 24^' Alsu U. T, Mu'un in B''l! yy, C S. -V A/ , iwut P, 

ng 2 ' 

- rii'.' -ciLt.'. the 'Unn , Put, if -^o, it hu- ckita'iily Peun uv, .j aiul hu' fa lu'I. 

Krnrn -ii-, up «'it , p. i-'i 
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three series of stitches forming the neck of the knob, and the three 
rows of the lid proper appearing just beyond the line of junction 
and under which the warp-strands of the former are inserted, are 
in ordinary twined weaving of uncovered spruce. Beyond this, the 
overlay recommences in solid blocks of pale straw, relieved by the 
"footprints of the brown (black?) bear” (Emmons’ design 6).'^ 
Each of the three footprints is outlined in the dull spruce-root of 
the basal fabric, and within this lining of uncovered weft the o\'er- 
lay recontinues in the deeper shade and black, forming alternate 
bars, each two stitches deep. 

At the base of the footprint series the warp-strands turn sharply 
down to form the cylindrical rim, and here the motif of the basket 
itself recurs in a series of alternating diamonds and triangles — the 
latter probably considered by the maker as the "half of the head 
of the salmon-berry,” though in reality nothing more than a 
potential lozenge. This identity of motif on the body of the basket 
and the rim of its lid is in accordance with the Tlingit custom and 
serves as a recognition mark. 

In form, weave, embroidery, and in two of the three elements of 
its ornamentation, the basket is characteristically Tlingit. It is 
unusual, though by no means uniciue. in the absence of strongly 
marked bands. Its peculiarity consists in the treatment of the 
lozenge, or "eye ”, which forms the decorative feature of the basket 
body and reappears on the rim of the lid. I know of no other 
Tlingit basket in which the lozenge is intersected by horizontal bars, 
and in this case it seems probable that the concept of the completed 
basket, with the barred iootprints ol the brown bear upon the flat 
surface of the lid, reacted upon the body motif, the "eye ", to produce 
a design more retdistic anrl harmonious. Yet it may well be that 
this is not an indixidual characteristic, but a lost or hitherto un- 
recorded pattern, and, as such, bears its special Tlingit designation. 

A second art product from the same culture province is the 
tam-o’-shanter shaped hat figured on plate xviii, c. Its greatest 
diameter is 419 mm. (c. 16^ > inches). The head-band mea-'Ures 

^EmmoiT^;, op. t it . p 205. Is the word “black” in the explanation of pi. \. iiti. 
5, merely a misprint lor “brown”? 
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5v7 nun. (l. 23- inches) in circumference and is 65 mm. (c. 2 '^ > 
inches 1 in height. The hat is woven in the ordinary two-strand 
twining, of the Xortliwest coast, with the stitches driwii home so 
close and hard .ts to give a beautiful beaded appearance to the 
fabric. The edge is finished with the three-strand border i Em- 
mons' border type 5;- frequently used for hats. The material 
is ^ijruce-root. upon which an overlay is applied in concentric bands 
of "false eml .roiderc' ” in straw of a rich golden-brown hue. The 
fiat, button-like elevation of the crown, 108 mm. it. 4.3 inches) in 
diameter, carries on its surface two bands of the "leaves of the 
fireweed" pattern.- The rhoinboidal leaves are turned in opposite 
direcii' Ills on these* bands. 

Then succeed', around the slightly constricted, almost vertical 
neck of the knob, a series of solidly embroidered rectangles," de- 
limited abo\*e and below b>' a single embroidered line — "cross- 
bar of the drying frame"’ as shown in 
the figure. Beyond this constriction, the 
liroad flare of the upper surface presents four spaced, concentric 
bandi of embroiderc*. I'he innermost of the.se repeats the fire- 
weed motif, the leaves being directed in accordance with those 
of the lirst circle. The remaining three, in conformity with the 
three worked bands of the piece’s inferiejr aspect, show the well- 



Ple. 27. — 'Jii hat-ban.], (..-t.. X. .S. P. nu. 1147S.) 


known "shaman's hat" pattern." The deep hat-band below is 
decorated with a variant of the "tattoo” figure® (fig. 2 -'). 

■ Enfnnhii=, <kp cJt . p 246 
- lijni , p 2 h(j. >i'-'i2.n III 

’ Pu'tJjI)' tl.kf*->_' bluck- f'^rm n-ttuiiu mf)rc than a variant uf thtf nimtif. 

th 'T4h unib-r., i in Mr Erninmn- irxt hi- plate xi, tig. 6 

Hirnb>n*^, op cit , p 2bo, design 20 
]bk! , p 27 h '^l^n 
ISnd , i) 27 p -j. ~igii 35. 
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FIvE 2 .'^. — Ra\cn-ta:l de-'iiin after Emmons’ var.snt 
b, ii^ nioi.! if. cation to oro.'.- Lk5:j;ii. 


( nlike the exu,m]ile of this pattern figured by Mr Eiiinioiisfi the 
tati(jo due? not alternate tvith the simple "cross.” In its individual 
parrs it is rather an abbreviation of the old tattoo mark on the 
thumb than a \ariation of that on the meiacarpals of the fingers. 

The result of the jiixta- , _ , — . 

position of paired units 
is. ho\\'e\ er, noteworthy, 
since the included figure 
thiis produced is not. 

-trictly speaking, the 
"cross," neither is it 
the tau-shaped ceremo- 
nial war-club nor im 
doubled art-fonn 31 !. A 
closer inspection will. I 
'H htve. reve d its C' .nnecti'tn with the "raven-tail" pattern.- Com- 
pared with that :i)oLii. it sh(n\s itself as the negative of a llatteiied 
anti elongated but le.-s ornate form of INlr Emmons' variant a of 
design 31 ('figs. 29, ,300 

In the actual tattoo mark, the bars on the wrist, the double series 
oi t riplc lines of tlots on the forearm, which complete this jiersonal 
decoiation, sh.cnv it to be a miirh cc'nventionalized represtmtative 
of a wry ornate tigure. lit basketr\- this motif is alwat's presented 
in double lines. S(n too, the raven pant rn exliibits line within line 
to the last degree of complication, and is (barring designs of mt.'rlern 
introduction , I practically the oiiK' motif of which this Is true. I? 
ail this mere ehaiicf’ There is perhaits no more unstable and 
treacherous loundation on which to base the pillars of a psvidiit' 
bridge than basketrv design. Anti vet what is — or rather, was - 


nil , j»l XII, 4. I Ain 1 'V ii‘) inean-s coii\ iiico' i I )i ilie oori oi ih", iy'iiLifiyatb-'n 

o: t{,y t yvt n in th:^ til-trance, I'intj a- it remain^ uncertain tliat th*- 
cxj'lanjuimR nf the <it -i-n cn tlii- ma-- itivLn h\ maker. Imlivi«lual licence 

ii hroaii, the tcii'KiT > f* cxpriiiii* iiial oiiitiiiahiy guat The ^lighte^t IcncthcniPit ui 
a single, recinu-nt iin*. '>f ■•Rjiaiii B ot the laven-tail pattLia 'Ilc cn . p. 2~2 will, 
when plate i h'-tws'n ihf wbauict« nstic elclirniimo lint^? — ‘ cre ''-har> mi the drvnik;- 
frain. ' — j)H nltu t. a fi-iv.rc idencical in cutline with the emhroi. U rud bar vm ihi< b?Ak'' c. 
ilhc 2S j 

- LniniLTis, up cit pp 2~2-2‘;^, 30, 31 ana 32 
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the symbolism of this figure, tattooed upon the back of the Itand 
of some of the elder members of the tribe.-' If a cunneciion Ije 
admitted between tlic tattoo mark and the ra^■en, as th^^ Instance 
would tend to suggest, an hypothesis explaining the raison d'etre 
of the tattoo mark is not far to seek, Xot only is there a Raven 
clan,^ but this bird as.-^umes a paramount place in the daily life, 
the art, and the mythology of the whole people. Only one basketry 
design, it seems, hears the significant title shon ghe-kiilth kah 
ka'!ch-ul-tee. "old person’s hand back of tattooed ", and the original 

a a 



Fig. 29 — Dineieniiaied negative of design on hat-^and showing rela:K'n^hip 
to raven-tail design in hg. 30, 

of that motif klr Emmons has succeedei.i in discovering upon a 
single individual. But the lurmer lact, while strongly ^uggesiiN'e, 
does not in itself force the conclusicjn that this was the sole s\'mbol 
tattooed in ancient limes. The Wolf clan mat' also have possessed 
its distinctive mark, yet to be discovered. 

But, leaving aside this s])eculatlon, if the tattoo mark had no 
reference to the clan of the raven i since kir Emmons declares it 
lacking in totemic significance, and merely a mark of distinction i 
what better, more forceful way to express that tribal rank than by 
the symbol (.if the great god \ ehlh, the rat en? 

Let me go one step farther and iinjuire as to the relation of the 
"ra\ entail motif l(j the indie idual from which it takes its name, 
kir EmiiKjns slates; "In the minds of the people, it is unconnected 
with the preceding figure [the cross of the (jrthudox Rus-i.in church!. 
It seenis t(2 lie purely symbolic in character, anrl bears no trace of 
resemblance t(j the natural object.” By reascjii ot his ancient othce 
of thunflerbird , from which the eagle seems now to ha\ e dis- 

' H. i!- Bancic/r R.i^r i ■-/ /At’ LotHi, vul. i. 

- Fniirv-n-s, i.u , \' 27^ 
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posseist'd him, Yehlh, the raven, rva? ruler of the winds, and hence 
of the four quarters of the world, iMay I ihen suggest that in this 
conventional and ornate hgure there suredves the Tlingit cosmic 
svmbol of the unit'erse, with the cross of the winds in its center,-' 
Perhaps it is n<'>t mere chance that the apparently most complete, 
though by no means the most elaborate, of the three variants hgured 
by iMr Emmons consists of the central cross and six enclosing 
borders, thus producing the cosmic seven which has entered sO 



FiCt 30 — Raven-tail iiniptiricJ aicti Eruiiiun.-«' clt'.-ign 31a. 


largely into tlie esoteric thought of ])rimiuve peoples in the Xew 
as well as the Old W’orkl, 

'File hat above described appears to be \er\- old, and was received 
by the Academt' at some unkinnvu date prior to 1870, It is peculiar 
both in decoration and form. Except in the matter of patterns 
arising from technique,- —the skip-stitch, "hood of the raven, — 
the ornamentation of the Tlingit hat is producctl by painting and 
not bv embroider}-. The example under discussion shows no c es- 
tige of paint, and, as slated dbo\e. is embroidered in rich golden- 
brown straw, and in ilesigns ic pical of the art of this culture proc incc. 
No oilier W est coast hat of this form has been described, and the 
Cjiiestion una\oidabl\ presents itself: Is this a genuine native crea- 
tion, or natite cop\- of some foreign head covering.-' 


^ Emnbtn-, mp. cu p 241 . \\ cave 3 aii'i p JOS. LE-'i^a 16. 
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To the student tvitli a bia? toward aectiliuration theories, the 
braid bonnet of some Se'Oich fur-trader immetH,i,tely suggests itself 
as a model for imitation in straw — an ordinary sailor's hat wuukl 
not explain the knob in the center of the crowiid 

The alternative — a purely native creation — is one that may 
well be defenderl. Any study of the Tlingit head-covering involves 
an inquirt' into the meaning and origin of tlie kJ’nki, the tall cere- 
monial hat so conspicuous in their cartings. Iis natst striking 
feature is the series of woven cylinders rising a'tiove the truncated 
cone — a species of insignia of rank. Their origin is, 1 beliet e, un- 
known. In the lid of the little ludar-huck i pi. xviii. a ' occurs a similar 
cylindrical elevation, but in the covered work-basket the esthetic 
raiso)! d'etre of the holhtw chamber is obvious. .Although apparently 
no etii.lence, lin.guislic or odierwise, is available for the proof, I 
strongh- su-pect that, in natite thought, the lid of the titdar-hiick 
basket is regarded as its covering or hat. and it is quite possible 
that this little s.junding basket lid preserve-s an earlier form and 
meaning of the e-xcresceiices on the Tslmshian ceremonial hat — a 
rattle. The mtiliiplieation of the cedinders, one above another, in a 
wholh' natural attempt to express added dignitt' and importance, 
iiuluced th.e retention of the cedar-block modJ as a guaranty 
of rigiditeu This would, of course, abolish the rattle, the appeal 
for distinction being transferred from the car to the eye. If this 
suggestiem for the cirigin of the khuke type be accepted, the hat under 
consideration would ilieii be seen to exhibit only the vestigial rem- 
nant of the original organ— -the button-like elevation, open within, 
fieing neither a rattle, like that of the basket lid, nor a cylinder of 
the ceremonial har. 

It is evident that there is soniething to be said in support of an 
uninfliienc'cd -American origin, as well as in advocxicv c)f acculiura- 
ti< III, 

In brief, the case stands thus; (Jii the one Iiand, the specimen 
has a strong^ resemblance to a tam-o’-shanter magnified in straw; 

^ Dr C. Hc-.rt Mt-rrA.m '‘.a- mcUne-l to in iz a co'jy ot an oM Ku-'ian hat. but 
I haA'C v.r’a./ir- to rhb ! an\ Rn-^'an rit-afi'C. • rin'^ ar .ill i <-'y n; . -hia; ih'"- 'Ilingic 

pi-.f'', in air, As’uri-: '/ii hbii"!-" an cm-luine. 
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on the other, a nioro hat hat was lormeriy in use itn the Northwest 
criasr: a basket rattle is still eiccasiunally met with there, the 
tiidar-huck was cai)i)ed with a lit], bearing; a iiat ctlindrical tattle; 
the c\ lintiers of the ceremonial hat may be regariled as s,-) many 
rattles, wltich, lor technical reasons, no loncer functic/n, tin- Aead- 
enty's Xortb.west coast hat is broad aiidllat.is runnouiited b\ ali(;l- 
luw chamber, shaped like the rattle upon liie lewket lid, btit open 
Itebjw like the kkakc cylinders. Thotiyh the et'itlence is prolj.il ,ly not 
all in, I trust the defence may be deemed strong enough, to wanant 
a rendering of the old Scutch open \erdicL — acctilttiratiun "not 
procen." 

Among the Tlinkit ba.skets forming a part of the collection of 
the late Dr Charles Schaffer, presented in recent t ears t(j the 
Academy, i^ one which calls for special ineniioii pi. xvill, c . It is 
a sahk-kaJi or small berrt'ing basket ;Mr Emmons’ type ij 

of spruce-root, dyed brown (Sr weathered dark Ly a.ge, and em- 
broidered in natural aiui in golden-brown straw. Its rich tones 
are conspicuous among the gav' hues tif the ntae mcidern Isaskets. 
Dr Schaffer obtained it in inSs in the ncighbnrh< Hid ol Fi^rt W'rangel, 
and it appears of considerable age. hat ing undoubtedly seen sert ice. 

The basket has a height of 125 inm. a'. 5 inches' and a dianiticr 
of 107 min. ;t. 4};^ inclies'i. Two loops of twisted ileer ' skin, 
placed upon opposite sides, serte fur the attachment of the neck- 
curd. The border, a tariant of Nlr Enimuim' border it pe 7, i^ 
pr'.iduced bt’ grouping the tt arp-si rands into Ijuiulles of two ^ind 
turning them down on the inside tinder the next wetr--,iirches, 
which, in this final series, an- heather and of twice the usual leiisih. 

Below this seltage. a line of embroidered elois is lo be seen. 
The chief decoration consists in three bands of ’'kat es of the hre- 
tveed’’ separated from each (tther mily by the single line, "cross-bar 
of the drving-franie, ” bv wltich a.lso ihet ^ire ihuskcd abe)t c and 
below. Beneath this triple ImiuI two examples of the thumb 
■’lattou" pattern are plaeed, one upon each side of tlie li.tsker, 
below the above-mentioned stispensinn loops. 1 liest- filter licures 
are in the darker, richer shade of the straw. 

It remains lo meiiliun the peculiar tealure ol this sni.ill inensil. 
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The weave i? a iwi>-strand twining, but the direction is t/'fo;.' n^iit to 
ItX. while tile stitch pa.:^ses over and down to the left on the oiit^ide, 
tlien inv, arJ.. It will thus be >een to be the ordinar\’ Tlinkit "cluse 
together" weaw. reversed in trend while the technique remains the 
same. This left-handedness of the maker .for that I assume it to 
be has jinr! the chec' of revir-ing the elant of the woof-stitch, and, 
in consequence, that of the embroidery stitch as well. Though 
stron-.lv and. clc.seK’ woven, there is a notable undulation of the 
siiuh series and a lack of perfect symmetry la the basket's contour 
wh.ich Seems not wholly liue to warping. The sehaige, too, while 
i- does rot lack strength, has a hummockx' appearance, which 
i’uln ales r.iiner iuO' -.tXt than lack of care. 

In marked ccaiiuv.st to this List is the exquisite little .grass cup 
T. .\i\' . It is loi mm. c. 4 inches ■ high and ha.- a diam.eier of jo 
mi 1 o. inchc-', being eylindrical in form. The b.isket is mat 
emi .r 'i'’ered, save in a single circ umplexiun marking the circum- 
fc-ri. I.' I of tim bottom, the di. -igns being wrought in the weft itself 
and, (../UseotisniK' I'e ippe.iriu-,, in large part, on the It-'s hnislied 
inn rior 

'1 it eh ment i' so minuia'.y dixidinl and so closely ciDvered 

Cm to h. %, im n.iture m doubt 'Liu weiof materials are a fine 
liah 'T ov-i oloreil giM". ami. if I am ne)t mist.iken. ih.e stem of the 
maideiiiiair lern. W’lieiher aii\' other grass enters into the wefting 
is umeriaiii. at le.isi two odn-r shadle-' tqipear along with the pale 
str.i'v Color mel the- limiroiis hiliK -blu k of the abow-mentioned 

element .i reddi-h brown <inil a \ello\v of a deciier hue— but, of 

th.C'i , the kilter i' probable dm to dyediig the pale gras--, and the 
former tone- ol! into the purple-lalack of the stipe and may result 
from im natural r.inge ot tint. Xo difiereiiee of texture is dis- 
tingubhabk-. 

1 hri r w o.ix e*' h,i\ el lei-n fm]>li ivi d m the rre.ition <4 this nuister- 
piece, 1 he givaler ]).irt i-- in wrapped twining. Three-strand 
braid or iwiniiyg iiuirk-- the transition from bottom to side, and in 
C( rmin 01 tin- oni.iniem.il b.iml-, a coml lintition of wrai'ped twining 
with , or lartiie twining, oi'curs. The work proceeds from left 
to ngiiT. 1 he number of -liti he- a\ erage- no fewer than six to the 
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centimeter. Owing to the fineness of the weave, and an unusually 
heave- stitch of the rout warp which crosses the center of the bottom, 
it has been found impossible to determine the manner in w hich the 
basket is commenced. Whatever that style may be, certain it is 
that the w rapped twined w eaving makes its appearance as early as 
in the second series of stitches. The secondary or coil-warp strand,^ 
w hich lies internally to the radiating primary strands, seems of the 
same root materia! as they. The lashing woof is pale straw. 

Before reaching the circumference of the bottom, the first decora- 
tive motif is introduced — an H -shaped figure in black. Short 
lengths of fern-stem are used for the si.v figures, the stipe, alter 
making its first turn to the e.xterior of the fabric to form the left 
leg of the H , is carried along internally to the secondary warp and 
wrapped with the pale weft element for three stitches, until needed 
again, then brought to the surface to form the second leg of the 
figure. Occasionally the thread continues along the back of the 
coil-warp strand and reappears in the succeeding figure. The pale 
straw is continuous, even in the circumple.xion, wherein occurs the 
central bar of the H figure, for there it backs the cnil-warp and so is 
wrapped with the fern-stem. 

The boundary between bottom and side is marked and strength- 
ened by the addition of two strands of the same fiber as the warp, 
the utilization of the coil-warp as a weft element alternating with 
the new strands in a three-ply twining or braid — the two being in- 
distinguishable in a finidied basket — and the employment of the 
grass and fern-stern as an ot’erlay embroitlery. three threads ipiie 
dark and two lightl being used to face the fiber, their prebcncc in the 
interior of the basket t>eing detectable onl\- along the edges of the 
short stitches of the interior aspect of the three-strand braiding of 
the fiber. Above this single circumplexiou the wrapped twining 
recommences and continues into the lowest row of the first orna- 

" As thi-i not <>i tlic but of tho "aiue nber the radial warp, it 

uoul'i correct to cnii-uler it not woni but a- part t)f the waip. unilt-d by a 

'sinele welt-strand, in place (i the t\\i> \\eft-<tiaud=- as iii the tee weave, tor this 
secniidary warp <*Iiirnnt I "l the name i.o2l-zedrp 'I hi-- coiI-warp i- used a-^ a 

welt III onl\' two pIace^ — iht' boundary line between b »tt''in and .-'idc. and in the con- 
strurtimn of the -elvage. 
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mcntc4l band. This black band 31, u ' is bi'CCted horizontally 
by a line of pale srraw. Within its di\isions, thus funned, a pleasing 
arrangement of double and single diagonal lines is \vo\ en in pale 
straw. These dip at opposite angles, converging toward the left, 
and are unevenly spaced, being separated now by one, now by two, 



b 

31 I ri ) ari'l ( '■" interiur of ornamental I'and on cu[) 

(A. X. S. P. no 114x2 I 


stitches (_)f leni-^tem, but neverthele'^s correxpondinp; in the upper 
and lower hah e- of the band. 

Tlie tcchni(|ue whereby these diagonal bars are produced Is a 
cfuubin.ition of bird-cage anrl latticc-work, and may be best under- 
stood by reference to the illu-iratioa 31, //). The tee stit('h is 
eniplo\ ed where ■^tiaiw and '-lipe siu'ceed one another; the wrapped 
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twining is used wherever two consecuth'e stitches of the same color 
are desired. The e ertical stitches of the latter show but rarely on 
the interior of the basket, being overlaid by the alternate thread, 
carried along diagonally to its next outward turn. The inner face 
of this portion of the band thus presents only slanting stitches in 
alternate colors and van.dng lengths. The secondarv, or coil-warp, 
strand is often visible in their interstices, and the basket-wall is 
perceptibly thickened by the additional lashing. The center and 
margins of the ornamental band are in the ordinary wrapped 
twining. 

Eight rows above tliis band, a second series cjf H -shaped figures 
commences. Their construction does not essentially differ from 
their homologues on the bottom. Both the red-brown thread of 
the figure and the pale straw of the pseudo-background, when not in 
use, are continued under the lashings of the other element, except 
at the crossbar of the H, where the light thread is carried in long 
stitches ot’er the vertical inner turns of its alternate. 

The second ornamental band corresponds in design and weave 
with the first, but the pale straw is replaced by a light amber and 
the purplish black by a red-brown tone. 

The succeeding light field is broken by a new motif. The first 
of these figures completed by the textile artist — that lying imme- 
diately to the right of the tran>iiion line‘ of weave — is a recumbent 
I identical with the upright figure previously described, but this 
would appear accidental, for, in all of the remaining thirteen 
individuals, the upper horizontal line has been shortened by one 
stitch at each end, and the result is i. The figtire is in red-brown, 
and is woven in the same way as the H • 

A third ornamental band, of the same wea\e and pattern as 
the bands previously mentioned, begins in red-brown tones, but its 
central and upper portions are in the lustrous purple-black. The 
median line and diagonal bars are, like those of the first band, in 
pale straw. While the general aspect of the design in all three 

^ I am not aw aic uf any ‘ie^>iguati‘>u nuu in U"** for ihi^ well-niai ked line from Ot n:er 
to circumference, winch indicates the coiiiplLtifn of each row — a circumpl<‘\i"U — auJ 
consequently the transition irom one tiy:ure to the next. 
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LtUKU i' ihc samu, the second and third lack that close adherence to 
symnietrt' in the parts above and below the median line which 
characterised the earliest example. 

Iinmediateh- below the selvage, against a pstudo-backg round of 
light amber, sixteen little black ‘‘dogs' turn their nusCs to the 
right and plant their legs upon a singdc line of fern-stem stitching. 
These liny creatures have the simplest outline imagdnable. The 
designations “dog" and “horse" are gieeii by nati\ es to similar 
creatures on modern baskets, but these might be deemed an\' 
quadruped of the Pacific watershed. They are built in the combina- 
tion wrapped twining and tee previously described. 

The basket finishes in a selvage produced b>' a row of iwo-sirand 
twining of the same substance as the warp fiber, probably in part 
a Continuation of the secondare- or cnil-\var[i. I he end of each 
%-erLiL'al warp-sirund is bent outward, then fimward and downward, 
crossing- the face of the next warp-strand, whereupon it pas.ses 
undt r the ttvo-ph- twining, by which it i' held down, and penetrates 
lieiuevii the warp-threads to the interior, where it is trimmed close. 
The result is a strong and pretty border of false br<ud ihg, 32, a. f'. 

lhl= little cup tt-as collected by Thmnas Xuuall, the botanist, 
in his fanirius trip across the continent in i<'<34, and git-en by him 
to Mr S. S, Ilaldeinan in ib.d). On the latter's death it was pre- 
senterl to the .\cadcniy. Its tribal affinities will be discussed in 
connection w ith the basket wallet, next described. 

--\ ftih ba-ket fron-i tlie W est coast of .-America, meriting especitil 
attention, i' a flat bag or walht 'pl. x.x, a, bi, rectangular in form, 
and haxing a length of 405 mm. m. 16 inches} and a depth of 254 
mm. ; to irulK-' . The greater part is in ordinarv iw-o-strand 
twining ijt cedar i ' roiu upon a war|) of the same fiber, thotigh in 
no -pot extepL the fir-t line of sewing at the buttoni and the seKage 
at the Top does tire m.iteri.tl of the basal fabric appear 14)011 the 
outer surface. I sjy in greater part, since, in the profluction of 
two of the ornanienlal elements, the textile artist has seen fit to 
changt- the technique, substituting a speeial modification of the 
bird-cage or wrappet! tw-ining for the usual twining: but this will 
receive consideration under the head of embroidery, since it is the 
de< oraii\-L‘ motif lh.it has forced the ehaiige. 
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L nlike the Xcz Perce basket wallet described by Proiessor 
hlasonh the vertical warp-strands are not continuous over the 
lower edge of the basket to form the sides, but appear in two sets, 
one for each tace, held clu=e and bound firmlv together by a two- 
strand twining of cedar i/) root. This twining sometimes passes 
around a single group of the warp-threads ftwo strands'', again it 



encloses two groups ifour strands', two from each face, but it is 
always simple twining and does not ditler upejn the twi) faces of 
the basket. The warp-threads, after the completion of the work, 
have been trimmed close to this stri'iig stitching, which is further 
enforced by eight ri\’ei-like cords passed through the double weaving 
just above it anil firmly knotted close upon eacli side. At each 
extremity of the warp series, and laiil parallel with its strands, is a 
laiudle of the same material, about eight-fold the size ol the ordinary 
warp btinille. This is designed to become the lateral seh age of 
the basket. 

The weft, commencing above the fundamental line of stitching, 

' SmithsoHidti Ki port for pt II, p 3'>i. pi -\x. 
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pa?;es from kir lo right and is overlaid with hark ami straw em- 
brC'iLlcrv. Upon reaching the lateral selvage hiimlle, the w’oof- 
strands, together vith the embroidery element, encircle the bundle, 
thu? whipping it fast, ami the twdning recommences on the other 
face of the Ijasker, but wdth a changed scheme of ornamentation. 

The suhage at the top is preceded by a line of simple twining.^ 
almrot eveiw stitch of which encloses two of the c'ertical warp- 
strands. As this circumplexion is covered by an embrradery of 
alternating siitclies in brown and pale straw, a pretty beaded effect 
is prciduced belijw the braid-like selvage. This latter is an ordinary- 
two-plv twaning (jf cedar ' ?i root into w'hich are caught the kindred 
warp-strands, mosih gathered in two-strand groups b\' the pre- 
liminary weft series. The warp bundles, now uniform in texture 
and thickness with the heavy woof-strands of the border, are turned 
i^utward. forward, and downward. — i.e., to the right as seen from 
the outer surface of the fabric — across the succeeding warp bundle, 
are caught under the final twining and pass to the interior surface, 
where the ends are turned down. As the woof-stitches slant up- 
ward to the right, and the warp, thus bent upon itself, is inclined 
to the right, a strong and pleasing border of false braid is pro- 
duced. 

The difficuli}' of deierniining the direction of the wea\'e in a 
basket with tlie form and facial die’ersity of this wallet was further 
enhanced 1 )\- the perverse turn of the warp-thread. Were the basket 
woNcn from right lo left, a^ in the Tlingit berreing basket de- 
scribed aho\-e, the woof w<add ha\e corre'iionded, in all other 
respect', with the twii-strand twining, and the border presented 
the appearance of the border l\'pe 7 described b\' Air Emmons. 
Howtw tr. a most careful tracing of indiv idual woof-threarls, singled 
out by some peculiarity, was 'ufricient to flistinguish definitciv this 
bordtr trom its antilogue among the I'liiigit. and conclusively prove 

- Thi' appear^ to m cvi-ry r>->p i,c with thu first lino of "titching at the 

b' 'tu 'Ml. bur ‘ lo th'- « ntiru umiim aini«_iit oi thu min.r a-pucc of the lonner beiiuath 

thu tiiMi 'i-'’ .-Ml t U'l- < I thu uaip It r- i!iipo2:,ii,I,j to -puak with uuriaiiity; but the 
lUxl ru.ii cl -b 'U<_: •'iitch, -pariiiinir a -iiii;lu wariJ-'-tran-I, ouL-a-iorially incervt ries, and 
thcitt!' rul-u- ' n. i- ah but p'-itix'* • \ iih ni e that in. thruv-strand twininy 


1' 
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thciL the trend tjf the weave is from left to rij^ht. aittl tlie thint of 
the stitch aspiringe- 

Tlie hea\'\' lateral selvage bundles are cut oif gs mm. t. 1^2 
inches ' above the finished hasket-tup, and eaclt wrapi'td anrund 
with the embroidery element for a finish and ber.i inwari! and 
downward, in a stiff ciir\e. into the coriiLr. wliere it is held in phiee 
by a strong stitch which passes through the wcaw Ifom I'ne face 
of the basket to the other, below the se-lvaae, am! i- carried o\er 
the edge to be securely tieel. 

So old is this piece df native art that its coh t- have f.-alcil tti rone-- 
of cream and brown. Especially is this true of the obtei'se. ^\l;ile 
the re\-erse, which has been less e.Kposed t(;i the light, retains sontc- 
wliat of its black and yellow. Fortunately it is pci^sible, Iw ex- 
aniinacion of the interior of the basket, to recoiisiruci its eolor 
scheme. There, the [trojecting bits r,f straw, cartfulK' turned driwn, 
announcing the commtr.cemenr '■! an rwerlat' thre.td, or m.mking 
the beginning of a figure, show that the fabric was once radiant in 
hue — black, chestnut Itrown or rtd'i, g(,iden br<'iwn, pale straw 
'or white?), and yellow that lies between a suliphur and a gosling- 
green. 

\A'iih the exception of that cle-ign and [-lortiisn of a de-ign to f'e 
noted later, the emh'roidert’ or o\erIa\' is piRHliim'd b\‘ a simple 
twining of two grass sirar.ds o\er!a\ ing the basal fabric. Hence 
it presents to the eye a grass stitch with the saine dip as the weft- 
strand which it comnleteE' conceals, a.iul ly which, it is, in turn, 
concealed oit the inner fa( e of the f.ibric. In one or two insi.uuts 
the two-strand ow-rlay is continuous across a figure am! tlte single 
stitch in a third tint neccssart' to the design would stem to be super- 
imposed upon the overl.iy. 

The decorative -chenie of the oowr-e pi. XX, e ■ iu-gins at the 
bottom with a band (.>f chestnut brown. black strand, is intrei- 
diiced near the starting pc'int of the first rotv, to abernaie witli tlte 
lirown, but (iiiickK' drop|ie(i fi'r the unitorm tone It imappt ars, 

' W'd' O' . v'MlC!’ >H, i! ' \ ! t > I ' it ro' h' 'H i 1 :ri t-i clHirn. 't- ' I't .t 

crctpmitli’ \\ ai M-'i’ j'* ' s i • ml-i a^*’ ’A' a\ < I — Is ~t -at a < ai ilu: r \<;3e 

fa-dc I pi. XK. h a’b.I lit-' ' ■! ill-' ag.’.ia' t > iLe Laii . '>ii il'.f ' ’'’.g;-' laue 

(pL XX. al. 
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1; )\ve\’er, ■■■Lar the end of ilie thi:-l. lI’.I i?- pre>cni aLTii-? tin. whole 
V. iikh of tile fourth, the hiiai row o; the lianii, oitiiio it u headed 
{hd-],. Ah{We tlti' appear^ dte p.ah', e.ini<'-l white, straw', whiiii, 
oc.il p,,- r'-N'e triple harak andi framed to ri^hr and letr 1>\' a 
1 ,’ ■ ' ’ o,-. u i- t.j form the tlic-oreticad bae'kerotind for the 

1 , : I't he i'ion f,f th.!- liehl eeinttaii'; three shtipes, re^emhliiie 

o, ed )riai repreientatii)n r.f tne featltereil end fif an arrejw- 
- , I', ; , 'lltip with two r'la^ks. The latter are set so low tliat 

o, ■ .a,,) :,^e upon the Imidei' be hav. let ebroW'S, eyes, ito^e , 

O' • wo-ke.! in the pale natur t! straw, boldh' ('iitliiied 

-i.t.-iee of the oci.ieonal nia~k. Horizontal hands 
: eiSi't el'-j', the Ke ^e■^le■' of hlaek >lile'llLS 

.d -,,11 ' d ;.a li;h 't firo'.e -1 i>i tr.e ground tone, exteinl- 

r - i ;■ 'he- iw'.rd hue of the niouth; a broad band. 

. . 'i'e i.ppi r and tile !i.!war row anel barred within, diag- 
o!,i'‘, . li.t -d^hi elieek. ttrtii'.dh upon the left, mark? the 
.■■■ , ■ ■■ ih> b istii line of the no-e and the central line of 

tile Wo -I i'tt-h.and nia.sk. wliile the face to the right shows 
b' tv'o 1. t. ' ?' :■ i o. .uridarie? onh- a ?ingle line of dots (alternating 
.'ird. , , iloubd , It: ibernaung black and chestnut-brown 

r^d ' 1- 'I'W.i'-e w d by the apu.i - cii the brows; abewe thi? the tbre- 
iie a' -Iiow - I’lo’.'ar b itid. t'Wo row s dee]>, lilack and reddi?h. -tr.uid? 
'-'.me rtintd with the ligitier brown in iln lower and upper rows 
r'-yawo, ,U o h.r.'i 1 chetron p,iit,_rn 

I he ode ! cki--- of ligiiri' in t'lii? held, ;is seen in the example in 
the- in!d.,d!i . .-.Ill ! -e be-L (kwtrilied w- two horizonicd rhombs, tending 
111 oppo-i;. diiei'tions, and placi di with their long eides in coiu-ict. 
I he-i. I'l m till ligiiur bro\\n. The .-ix smaller and \ enical 
rh.oiil.- ,\idiin ;hi' Iwnre ha\'e been enibreiide redi in the greenish 
eellow -iraw. 1 he diark band- of fatial decoration upon the nia-ks 
reappear in ( < rre -poniiiiii-; bar^ aero?-- the brow 11 portion of the 
arn iw -leadie r .d-o ^ '1 he- reprC'entalie es of rlti? design, to the right 

■ -'.j t-iir.'d. 111 tl.c ;)tL--nt papyj, iiv i^rr^iu-\'aiiix> . t''!-' 

t'l IT- '•i\- a-iy reljitiL'Ti ni ih iHini’ <.f 'h- ud-ki i, 

I T'-' ’i.-iImi. ' -l.i't f'l an airov. 
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and left, have been modified b\' proximity to the lateral brown 
borders, the former losing its \'-shaped indentation b\' l ilending with 
it, while the latter adds a fourth yellow rhomb to its upper series, 
and encroaches upon the margin so as to reach even to the selwige 
bundle. 

The lowest field is terminated above by a triple band, dark 
I alternate brown and black) above and below, and pale straw' in the 
middle line. To this succeeds an unbroken strip of the cream- 
colored embroidery, and above this is a second triple band, slightly 
broader than the first ami with the central row s in greenish yellow'. 

Upon the second triple band rest the chins of the fin e n!a>k-- of 
the second occupied field. They differ from the two above de- 
scribed in the possession of an ornamental cap, or head-b.ind, iit their 
greater breadth, and in the tattooing.'- The row of paint, or 
tattooing, crossing the median line of the mouth, is in solid black; 
the band at the basal line of the nose is narrow'er: the stripe across 
the forehead commences immediately above the e>'e and reaches, 
in its breadth, the apices of the et'ebrows. Throe row ,- of -litch.ing 
higher appears the head-band, vertically barred in cream ,uid 
chestnut-brown. 

Two triple bands, similar to the second and -eparaied b\' an 
unbroken field of natural straw', interteiie between il'ie second and 
the third occupied field — a field differing in lU') wat' from the former, 
save in the tattooing (painting) of the masks. Here the lowest 
horizontal stripe lies between the upper line of the moinh and the 
base of the nose, and consi-ts of two row- (tf -olid color, bordering 
one of alternating dark and lighter brown. In the first c'jr left- 
hand mask a similar band seem- to luu'o cro— etl the face athw art 
the e\'es, but if such a beautification eter e.\i-ted on the other femr 
masks, it must have been in paler rones, since the corri-sjtonding 
stitches present an even lighter brown than the remainder of 

^ It may be worth while to ru-te that the ju-culiar t> pe »»i practi-'d-'l in 

westbrn and northern America, a t\ pe h»r whiyh I ha\ c clu tfim k-t'A.oij 

(Scic'Hce, N. S , XIV, p. 776), where a neciile w ith pigmcnt-yhai ged thread i- draw n umler 
the outer cuticle, is obviou-^ly dt-rived irt»m the textile art^ and ' an iro-r h,i\e 

bet n suggested by the practice di repn. nting the oarlu r pauui d ia.< \tl td e. 'i ar b tn. m 
applied stitches upon bu'-ketry 
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the tr.rr.tunJin^ sr.rface. Tile wliole of tlie iurehead. from the root 
of the :io>e to ilio ornamental Iiead-band, is occupied h'\' a decoratitiu 
iit altirntain^ sntcho?. 

In rd! thiC t'.velve mask? wot'en iipion this remarkable Lomket, 
tile e\’eL'ro\\ ^ tire stroiii^lv arched in me fcjrm of \\. Trijin the 
Centre! diLp-rer-eii ai dcpenel' tlir straight Imc oi the ncoe. The 
etc' are iiollovt square', sontetinies though that would apjiear 
accidentad' c'ccupie'l b\ a black =dtch 'the pupil' . The mouth 
I'l ail ' the iiooer series and in all sate the la-?t ithe rigiit-hand, 
of the middle groint, i' a par.t’lelogram. In the rase of the e>;cep- 
tir-n not, oh (,nly the central two of the four siitclies on the base-liiie 
cii tile tec ’anile are present— an exact ret’ersal ui the method of 
I’epri seining the mouili iii the first mu'k of the lowest row, tt’here 
tin upi>er, not liie lo',\,.r, lip a"Ume' the pseudo-curxe. In the 
otl er li-.d'k of thi' nr't r. -w, the four crirnc-r stitches in the parallelo- 
ii’.i!''. in.i e h'cen omitted; and tile re'uh is the technical otail. It 
~ee:;i' tl’iough d’le ,irii-i had t'-.p^ ru’iie sited witii this feature. 

'i here i' otic- intifki-.l pel uhanf}.' ci'ifde on the olu’erse taee ot 
tie lei-ke-l, til, it. wliil^ e\er\’ indi'\ idiial figure, aitd indeed each 
iL.tiiire. i' created 'tC'. irately ].\ 'Imri sei.tioi’i' ..if straw, proniinein 
b.miis, like the tattle-, Hn. ' op the m,i-ks, reappear in tin- lateral 
brown bc.rikr'. There i' n., olwioii' rt-a'S/ii fr,r their insertion 
tliere, tor indeed for ihi' (a.rrciny o\er into the ''arrow-feathering 
de'iiii of the-e -.11110 li.u'- Expect. inc\’. f.imili.iriiy with another 
and nii’ire primiti\’e teehniqiie. wutil 1 ,‘ippi .ir to h.it'e brougiit thi- 
to pas-. Hither tiie basket-maker w ,i~ most t imiliar with b.i'kels 
of wrapped, twined birij-cat;e; \sea\‘e, where the darker eh-ment 
wlieii ia’onelii to the surface, would inewit.ibly show tlte biu:k in 
Sill It a row quite .icro-.. tlie whole widrh of tlm fabric, or tie- b.isket 
w as nior. 1 r li" lree!\' i opii d !ron' sui h an one. 

Ihion ihe iritilc baii'l v.liich bounds the thirds oceiipieil held 
.linoi . ciehr little brown ' ilnys'’ 't.anil lacing to the left 1 heir 
m in iii-e c.ir- be 'oe-t nmlcr'lood reiereiii e to plate XX. en d lie 
l.i-l •'10 ho a'op._ireiul\ liecii iialui ed, th.ouuli no lonij.clled, to 
I . ' r ’ I ' ' ' ! .1 .1 , !o! L. by the oro> li' ,i i V o: dii l.Ueral brov’n fionber. A 
c - 1 c c'gi of v, .O’. ' .r- :n ihe low. r ro’w,' ot wt''t enlenng 
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into the bodies of the dogs, ami the row immediately preceding it. 
It is no lunger a matter of two-strand twining, overlaid by a two- 
strand false embroidery, but of three-strand wrapped twined weav- 
ing. In this weave a single cedar ;?i root weft-strand ,i. e., the 
coil or secondary warpi passes along beliind the tertical warp 
threads, to which it is lashed by u\o gra^s :-trands — one light, t.ne 
dark. In the upper of these two rows the light grass thread starts 
oft in simple, wrapped twined weaving, with characteristic stitches, 
diagonal on the right side and \eriical on the wrong. After some 
ten stitches the dark thread is introdiu'cd. and the same wrapping is 
continued with it. the first, or light, binder being carried along on 
tile back quite free until the end of the dog's body is reached, when 
the light thread is brought to the front, and the process repeated 
with the dark grass loosely trailed in the rear. The preceding weft 
series does not present so simple a technique. The spaces between 
the dogs’ legs break t’ne continuiie of the dark wea\'e, =0 that alternat- 
ing bits of color are desired in parts. Here the dark thread, after it> 
introduction, makes but a single turn on the face of the basket and 
then gives place to the light strand, which is carried up diagonalK' 
at the back across both root woof and warp and brought thrijiigh 
to the fore. This lattice weaving continues so long as alternations 
of the two colors are required, but as .soon as the pale field is re- 
gained it is replaced by the urdinar\- bird-cage weave in the light 
straw, with the l.irown strand laid free on the inner side of the 
basket. Above these two rows, the ordinar\- twined weft and 
twined overlay recontinue to the ?el\age. 

The reverse face of the basket ipl. xx, b' bear?- scant resemblance 
to its obverse. True, the creamy straw forms the apparent back- 
ground here abo. the lateral brown border^ skirt the ?eK age bundles, 
and the prcjcessiuu of little "dog-?” croAees the top. fail there the 
likeness ends. 

Above tlie fundamental cedar : r root siitclting, the two-strand 
tw ining commences, w ith tw o-ply twine tl o', erla\- in brown. This 
row is followed b>' two lines of yellow anel brow 11 stilches allernaiing. 
and these by two more in yellow an<i black, and a fifth in \ ellow and 
brown. A band of brown with black stranels oi varying lengths 
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appearing irregularly in alternating stitches is topped by three 
rows in pale straw. After two series of solid brown stitches — the 
commencement of the first ornamental band — the weave changes 
abruptiv. The decoration is a series of yellow triangles, each with 
its apex in the center of the base of its right-hand neighbor, and to 
produce this design the basket-maker has resorted to the peculiar 
combination of the wrapped twining with the twined weave, known 
as tee.’’- Three rows of this interesting adaptation of technique 
to figure border two lines of ordinary wrapped twined wea\ ing above 
and below, and then the band is completed by two rows in the 



Fig. 33. — Insi.ie ofjpdrt 01 the upper ornameiitai band and border of the 

basket-wallet. (Reduced ) 

usual twining with the two-strand twined overlay in brown (cf. 
fig- 33)- 

A narrow band of brown breaks the continuity of the pale straw 
two rows above the first decorative stripe. The second ornamental 
band, broader than the first, contains a regular parallel arrangement 
of step-like lines in brown and yellow. Stitches of black alternating 
with the brown along the edges and here and there throughout the 
figure gi\'e a twilled effect to the design. 

After a short interval a third ornamental band has been woven in 
similarl}- to the first, in the substituted combination weave. It is, 
however, broader, and its triangles point to the left. The motif of 
the second decorated band recurs in the fourth, while the fifth 
corresponds with the third. A peculiarity of the three orna- 
mental bands with the triangular motif is the rectangle upon which 
the apex of the foremost triangle impinges. This is ob^douslv an 
essential part of the design, since it occurs at the end of the lower 

^ The hurizontal =traini, or coil-uarp, in the fabric here con;ridt,-red. as well as in 
the basket-cup described above, lies behind the \\arp-threads, not belore them, as with 
the Porno creations. 
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series, which points to the right, and at the starting of the middle 
and upper series which are directed to the left in all cases there was 
sufficient space to weave another triangle. 

The procession of little '‘dogs," standing upon this last hand, 
all face to the right, except the last to be completed. This remark- 
ably lean individual, with tail in air, confronts the foremost c>t the 
advancing line. These little animals are not so realistic as those 
upon the obverse. The four rows of stitches which enter into their 
slick-like legs are in the combined wrapped twined and tee wea\ es 
(tig. 32j. The regular two-strand twining with two-strand twined 
false embroidery recommences in the bod\' and continues to the 
selvage. 

The form of this basket-bag or wallet plainly shows its relation- 
ship to the flat skin pouch, from which it would appear to have 
been derit ed. Mr Teit has descril.ted bags of this shape from the 
Thompson River Indians vSalishan siocki which are of an e\ en 
more primitive type, being made from a piece of matting, folded 
over, and sewed up at both sides with a piece of deerskin." The 
wallet accredited to the Nez Ferces, and figured by Professor Mason, 
gi\'es a further step in the evolution of this form. There, the warp- 
strands of the sides are continuous across the lower edge of the bag, 
just as in the Thompson mat-pouch, but the weat’ing commences at 
its bottom in the center of tlie warp-threads, and after these hate 
been firmly tied tugethcr and lient upward, the twining proceeds 
rotmd and round the fabric. 

In the bag herein rlescribed it is difficult to tell whether the 
change is an improvement or the ixwerse. The adwintages of ih.e 
stiajng, continuous warp over the parallel structure with the rough 
ends trimmed close to the twining arc, perhaps, more than balancetl 
by the atiditional stay of the rivet-like cords, and a freedom from 
the danger of breakage due to the sharp bend of the warp-strands. 

This l\ pe of fiat basket, so little adapted in form to primitive 
household needs, does not seem, despite its simplicity of oiuline, to 
be wideh' distributed. It could haee come into \ogue onl\- as the 

’ Jainc.^ Teit. The Thomp-'m InTian-sni Rrici~L ( t)lunii»ia, Mt}?} Anur Mhs \at. 

, vol. u, p jui. fit; 140. 
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succe~4(jr (jf tlie ?kin reccptru'lc, and ar such points where ekiiie were 
ni(4re dirhcult to obtain than the ve^tetable hbers, so ciinnineh' and 
LiborioU'iy tvri , right iitco its structure. 

It would appear to be nioet frequent aniuiig tribee of Saliehan 
and Shahaprian eiucke. ntiied above, the Thompson River 

Indian L'a^kei-wallet i^ a modified mat, and another Salishan tribe, 
the Oiiinaielt, wcate their wallets with a horizontal warp tmd 
vertical weft,‘ thus ehowinq, in yet another way. the relation'hip of 
this fcjrm ro the mat and. earlier ekin The Shahaptian wallet i' 

built upim (.{uitt anf.ther principle, the basket beino conunenced 
in the niidalle of the line of warp-threads, continuous o\'cr l.'oth 
face; of the basket, whereafter it is woven round in the Usual wav.- 
The one here described is, I believe, peculiar in its structure — the 
treatnreut of the trimmed and riveted bottom, and the lateral 
selvap'c bundles, brnh of which characters tend to reduce its 
capacity anrl general useiulness. The lateral selvage has the appear- 
ance of copying in textile the leather binding of such a wallet as 
the Thompson Indians construct. 

In its \\ea\e it is also unusual: the two-strand twining whereby 
the greater part is built up is of wide distribution, but the treat- 
ment of the overkiv i- not tliat of the Salishan triljes, which possess 
wallet^ resemrling thi-. The 'Ihcimjison Indians wrap the deco- 
rative tibmieni' ai^our both elements of the twine, thus reveal- 
ing the ile-ign iq'jon tin; interior.^ ( hi the other Iiand, the Shahap- 
lian Ne/ I’erccs do noi carry the einbroiderv thread to the interior, 
but pass it beneath liie e.Kierior aspect of the w eft-stilch.‘ In 
the Acadeiin s fpaskel. how'eccr, the d.fcoratic'e element, while not 
appi.iring on the interior, sa\c as free ends marking the beginning 
.md 1 omplelion ol a hgun-, yet p.issc-s ihe 'litch behind the c ertical 
\\ ai p-~rranris out is coiiccriled by the sdteh ot the fabric along 

\\ hii h it lies. 

ih the (Jther wea\ ( ' iha.L enter into this basket, the wrapjied 

WMa-on .n .1,;,: Avg ,, , 7,;o ^ X N[ , gp 2C4 anU -135. 

' rev! , pp 4.7 47s 

lCi 4 , p pi. 7s, .-4 

' Ibic . p 15 ' .-.is! C a r-,., 
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twining is a technique of limited distribution, being known only from 
Washington and the ocean side of Vancouver Island, among the 
Wakashan, Salishan, and Shahaptian pcoplesd The tee, or lattice- 
twined, weave, is t et more circumscribed, having been reported only 
from the Porno Indians of California. A characteristic of the Porno 
tee weave is the location of the horizontal or coil-warp in front of the 
vertical or radial warp,- while in the wallet and the cup here de- 
scribed it lies on the interior of the basket. As this is a trait of 
the wrapped twined weaving which builds up the major part ijf the 
cup and certain bands of the wallet, the relative positions of the 
two warp elements have been conditiemed by the latter weave. In 
fact, the lattice weave may be regarded, in this instance, as evolved 
out of the wrapped twined weave by the action of decoratit'e 
necessities. 

The type of border exhibited by this basket. I hate nowhere 
seen figured or described. It has a certain affinitt' to that of the 
Quinaielt wallet collected b>' Mr C. C. Willoughby and described 
by Professor Mason,® but it is not identical, the direction of the 
weave being reversed, and the warp-strand hent forzeen'd (not back- 
ward) in front of its neighbor (not behind), under (not oven the 
stitch of the two-strand twining, before turning inwartl. This 
border will be seen to be identical with that of the c> limlrical 
basket cup described abot'e, with the exception that, in the latter, 
the warp-strands are used singh', while in the former they are 
usually grouped in pairs and treated as a unit. 

Turning to the designs represented on the wallet, the "arrow- 
feather” 'figure may be considered as a possible variant of the 
ornamental bands upon the cup. The faces or masks are charac- 
teristic Chinookan in presentation,^ though ihe\‘ differ somewhat 
tr(mt those shown on Wasco baskets, the e\es being placed hori- 
zontally, not diamond-wise.® The horizontal bands of triangles 
upon the retersc face of thi- wtillet occur as a motif, but placed 

' in Arn, p. SmUhsvH. /ye'j, L*. S X. M.. pp 2,^5-.! 

* Ibid., p. 

^ Ibid., p. Jb4. 

’ Ibid . p. 43Q. pis. 160. 

° The Uiuvor&ity of Pennsylvania I believe, a Xez Perce wallet covered 

with octagonal faces, but I have not been able to examine it. 
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vertically, on Salishan and Shahaptian basketry,^ as upon that of 
certain unrelated California tribes. The two bands of parallel 
stepped lines suggest the shaman's hat pattern of the Tlinkit. 
Simple as is the motif, and trequent of occurrence, upon the basketr\- 
of other people, it is almost invariably presented in aspiring series. 
The little animals that trail around the top of this wallet, and ch' 
the cup also, are characteristic of the textile art of the Skokomish 
and other Salishan tribes, as the Clallam and the Ouinaielt.- The 
design is also known to the Klikitat, a Chinookan tribe formerly 
lit ing near the Dalles of the Columbia.^ 

It will thus be seen that, in peculiarities of weave and of border, 
the basket wallet and cup agree, as also in the arrangement of the 
decoration in horizontal bands, and partly in the motit es employed. 
There can be little question that they emanate from the same tribe. 
The cup is recorded as from the Pacitic coast: the wallet has long 
been without data. It was formerly assigned to the Pacific islands 
and placed with Hawaiian eihnographica. This, and the silence 
of the old accession lists regarding its acquisition by the Academy, 
would seem to indicate the probability that it came vith the Xuttall 
and Tott nsencl collections. Owing to the set'eral \ oyages of Xuttall 
and Townsend between the mouth of Columbia ri\ er and the Hawai- 
ian inlands, and thence around the Horn, some specimens of their 
collecting hat'e been found erroneoush’ assigned, which makes e\’cn 
greater the probability that the wallet was also part of the treasure 
tro\ e of this e.xpedition. 

The travels of these "cientific explorers were confined, in the 
\\'est. to the valley of the (Columbia, with brief trips into its tribu- 
taries and along the contiguous coast; there they met with natives 
of the W'allawalla, Xez Perce, Chinook, Klikatat, Kallaporn'ah, 
Cowlits, and (.'ayuse tribes.- It was with the Chinook, howe\'er, 
that they were longest and most intimately a'-sociated. 

■ Md'cn in A}:n Rep. Iirt,ior-o,XJ.S X M.. p 324, pi 76; p. 43S, 

j,l. If. I. 

- Ib’M , p 13b, pi- 51. ID2, 164, ib; 

3 The- American Museum uf Natural Ili-t. .ry pus-cr-cs a Klikitat basktt bearing 
till-' rb'-ign 'no. _ - collectrri by Dr Li\ inc't- -n Karrand in 1900. 

John K. To’,\n:end, A>arratiie of a Journey across the Rocky Moioihiin:^ lo the 
Colv.rnhia River, an-i a Vrit to the Snrrlwich Chili, etc , i<S3Q. 
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It is evident that, in the textile art, Chinookan, Salishan, and 
Shahaptian peoples have shared with one another, and from present 
knowledge it is impossible to assign the basket wallet and cup to 
any given tribe. They are, in a sense, sui generis, and yet essen- 
tially a product of the lower Columbia valley. 

The Academy of Xatural Sciences 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


\M. W FH , N 14 — 



NOTES OX THE ANCIENT ART OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 

^HILE I was atiL-iiding: the centeiiart- celebration of The 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. IMisS H. 
Newell \\ ardle of the Academe 's museum staff called my 
attention to a small stone amulet ;tig. 34', she having already noted 
its similarity to certain specimen^ illtisTrated 
ill my recent work on Chiriqui.- This amti- 
let. number 44,^1 in the Academy's ethnologi- 
cal catalogue, was collected by a former mem- 
ber. Mr William M. Cabb. whose widow pre- 
sented it to the Academe- in 1870. 

The item accompan\-ing the specimen and 
signed by Gal/ti is as follows: ■'Formerly used 
by the Indians of Talanianca as an ornament 
't>r necklace! and aLo as money. The art of 
making these now seems t<j be lost.’’ The 
tigt'.rine is carted from a stone of rare and at- 
trtu'tive color, rut so .ts to reveal white and 
1 he hardness is q and the specific gravity 
reveals the presence of ('alcite. The material 
i^ considerefi by Frf'tessor William E. I-(-)rd to be an imptire limc^- 
stone. 

The Indians of 1 alamanca riccuiw southeastern (fo-ia Rica 
and the territore' to the ta-tward as far as Alniirante ba\ . The 
principal trif.es are the Bribri, the Cabecar, the I'ren, and the 
riribi. From tthich ol these iribc' the siiecimen in tjuvsiitm w.is 
collected ( mbb dues lutt say. It is ol special interest as being a 
good example of a ligure ill one medium being e.xectiled in a tech- 
nique that belongs to another medium. In other words, the arti-l 

- A MU !}■ '.'I C Ir.ri.iuian AntiquitiE-', Mem. C onn ArA and Sci., vml. in, i>;i i. 

3U 



I'ln. 34 — Moiitr amulet 
i< ‘rriM.-rly u---': i.>\ ihu In- 
d'am T d I a m a n o a. 
C' E-ta R ' a ■ , ' 

red coralline bands, 
a s=i. The acid test 
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working in stone has borrowed the technique of the goldsmith. 
This is seen in the flattened feet which give the effect of hat'ing 
been hammered; also in the conventionalized alligator heads at- 
tachetl to the head of the frog. The tran?\ er^?e perforation through 
the neck is not t islble in the dorsal view. 




Fig. 35 — Fijiure ot ci irog i.3rvei in re^.n. from 
Di\ala. Chiriqu!. Laiuson eoilccciun ' , * 


An example of the metallic type of frog car\ed in resm. from 
Divala, Chiririui, wa^ fig- 
ured iit my t'oltime previ- 
otislv cited. I'niortunate- 
ly the flattened feet are 
broken away i fig. 33). 

There is a ring for suspen- 
sion tinder the throat. 

This specimen also served 
as a neck ornament, and. 
like the stone figurine col- 
lected by Gahb, may have 
been used in lieu of the 
more precious figurines of gold. 

The use of the conventionalized alligator and alligator head as 
a decoratit'c and s\'mbolic motit'e. par- 
ticularly on metal figurines, was ciuite 
common in ancient Chiriqui as well as 
in Costa Rica. An example resembling 
the specimen belonging to the Philadel- 
phia Academy but made of base metal 
is in the William J. Lamson collection 
of Summit. Xew Jerseta In the latter 
the conventic.malized alligator heads are 
rendered more easily recognizable b\' 
the presence tif the teeth and e\e as well 
as the recurted jaws (fig. qt)'. 

The head and bod\’ of the alligator 
are sometimes emploe ed in place of the 
heail alone. An e.xample is to be seen in 
a gold figurine belonging to the Metropolitan iMuseum of Art, Xew 
York City (fig. 37). Here the figure as a whole is an alligator; its 



With t\\ t) »n\-t-iuu*nah/c<i a!h- 
RJit'ir h'M'i- Lain-i'ii toHec- 
ticn. 
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four feet are replaced by alligator heads and out of its mouth pro- 
trude two conventionalized alligators armed with prominent dorsal 
spines. 

The favorite metallic type of alligator symbol consists of two 
heads united bv a common body. In such cases the common body, 
as well as the fore legs, is often undifferentiated, being left as a 
plain flattened bar attached to the head, or both head and feet, 
of some deity. This is well illustrated in a parrot-god and two 
jaguar-gods, all belonging to the Minor C. Keith collection. In 



Flo. 37. — Gohi figurine ornamented with Fig. 3.'^. — Gold fiyurme representing 
alligator motive-?. Metropolitan Museum, the jaguar-god with an alligator motive 
Xess York, (p serving as headdress, from Rio Grneral, 

Costa Rica. Keith collection. (5) 

figure 3S it is quite evident that the bar and its curved extensions 
represent the multiple alligator motive. The dorsal spines on the 
common body are placed ^x■ntrally for technical reasons. In figure 
39 the motives at both head and feet are plain flattened bars un- 
differentiated except for a row of triangular perforations representing 
the rlorsal markings of the alligator. 

That isolated examples of the ancient art of Chiriiiui and 
southern Costa Ricti should be found among the modern tribes of 
that region is not surprising. In his paper ‘‘(_)n the Indian Tribes 
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and Languages of Costa Rica’’^ Gabb says that the Talamanca 
“ chiefs on great occasions wear gold ornaments, similar to those 
now found in the huacas, or graves of Chiriqui. Whether these 
have been recovered from 
some of these graves, or 
whether they have been 
handed down from time 
immemorial is not known.” 

This is no doubt also true 
of the stone figurine col- 
lected by Gabb and now 
in the museum of The 
Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

With the Lamborn col- 
lection there came to the 
Philadelphia Academy in 
1900 a small Chirlquian 
collection which includes a 
diminutive clay metate or 
seat (cat. no. 392S). This 39- — Gold image of the jaguar-god. 

, . , , , The perforated bars at the head and feet are alli- 

specimen, which belongs to . . ,, n , , c „ 

^ ® gator motives; irom the Huacal de los Reyes, 

the plain terra-cotta or ar- RSo General, Costa Rica. Keith collection, (i) 
madillo ware, is without 

ornament of any kind. It is only about ten centimeters long; in 
shape it corresponds rather closely to the stone metate - of moderate 
size given to the Yale L'niv ersity Museum by Mr Edwin Lamson, of 
Summit, New Jersey. Instead of the customary four legs, each 
is provided with a pair of parallel continuous supports extending 
nearly the full length of the plate or seat. This type forms a 
connecting link between metates on the one hand and stools on 
the other. 

Stone of suitable quality and attractive appearance has always 
been a favorite material out of which to fashion amulets and orna- 
ments. Resin is a medium much less frequently employed. Al- 

1 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. XJ''. pp. 4S3-602, 1S75. 

‘ Op. cit,, fig. 21. 
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though easily worked and of an attractive color, these qualities 
are more than offset by its rarity and friability. For even more 
cogent reasons one would not expect to find ornaments made of 

clay. Where such do oc- 

/■-■ .'A cur, however, one might 

liW. t- ' i ' ~ expect to find them in the 

guise of ornaments in some 
vi/ e ^ other more appropriate 

' '■( Recently Professor Jorge 

^ Engerrand of the Instituto 

f Geologico de Mexico called 
my attention to the re- 
markable similaritt' be- 
■; — tween a prehistoric c 1 a >■ 
A plaque or gorget from \'en- 

/ ezuela d e s c r i b e d by G. 

Fig 40 — Gold irnase of the parrot-god with IM a r c a n o,^ and a Chiri- 

alligator moti\e=ut the head and feet. Keith Cjuian gold plaque from 

collection ri'/ 1 TT 1 

the George G. Hcye col- 
lection.- The repous-d ornamentation of the clay plaque (fig. 41, 







i^lG 41 — Clay plaque from Venezuela. Alter G. Marcano. 

Ethnographic precolnmbienne du Venezuela, Mem Sue, d'Anthrop. de Paris, 
, i i\ , iSp3, - (.)p, cit., fig. 379. 
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9: cun^^^l 5 ui four largo embossments aiistead of rive), with a 
single circle instead of tw o,) of raised points surrounding these and 
near the margin. The two holes for suspension coincide with this 
circle. The resemblance between the clay plaque and the one of 



Fir, 42 — CtC'U pb. ;i:e trnin Chiri'.iii, Pananui }I*-\ e coik-ccion 

gold itig. 421 is so pronounced as perhaps to justify the assuniptiitn 
of a genetic reLuiuiiship anil of the replacement of one b\' the other 
as the exigeiicie.s of the ca-e might demand. In like manner ma\' 
the stone and the resin figurine each be looked upon as a substitute 
for gold figurines w hich the\ are made to resemble so closcK . 

Yali: U-Nnitk-sUV 

.New H^VI-N ('t-NMA llyi 1 



THE CREEK INDIANS AS MOUND BUILDERS 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 

N ear the southern edge of the old Creek Nation, Oklahoma, 
live or six miles from Indianola and between that point and 
Eufaula, is an earthwork which has all the marks of con- 
siderable antiquity. It lies upon high ground a few miles distant 
from Mill creek. A narrow lane divides it near the middle, leav- 
ing part in a cotton field and part in a strip of woods now owned 
by an Indian named Choctaw Given. The principal feature of 
this work is an oval ridge, now a foot to a foot and a half high, 
in the timber, readily traceable across the lane, and still discernible 
throughout most of its course in the cultivated field, its entire 
circuit being about 750 feet. Within this oval, at the end now 
covered by woods, is a mound about ten feet in diameter and 
three feet high, but there are no other well-marked mounds, 
although some artificial inequalities are still discernible in the cot- 
ton-field. At one point in its periphery the oval ridge is broken 
and a circular space about twenty-eight feet in diameter can be 
made out cutting through it. Nearby are a number of small pits, 
three to four feet across and a foot or two deep. Within and 
upon the earthen ridge are a number of trees, principally post 
o.ik, twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, while one giant oak 
entirely e\ithin the enclosure measures at lease four feet through.^ 
Two or three miles west of this work, on the side of a hill above 
a notable spring known as Kealedji spring, is an earthwork of 
similar character. The oval, 650 feet in circuit, can be plainly 
traced, although more than half is now coeered by yards for cattle 
and hogs, separated by worm fences and belonging to a farmhouse 
close by. An elderly woman who had lived upon this farm for a 
year knew nothing about the earthwork in question. Two or three 

1 On my =“co!i.l v:at to this place, in May, 1912, I found tliat tliis tiee had 
fallen. 
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ovals, similar in character, are said to be scattered through the 
same region, but I did not see any of them. From the archeological 
point of view this is about all there is to be said about these oval 
works, and whether they were for ceremonial, mortuary, or defensive 
purposes, on that ground alone it would be impossible to say, 
Xow, as a matter of fact, we know the history of the works 
described, for what they were used, and approximately how long 
it took to form them. north 

Thev were the busk- f 



grounds first regularly c 

occupied by the Creek 

Indians when thev C // 


Large ^pTree 


Cerem^.al 

5 J 

Wouna 


Site of 


hot house 




Cotton 


mot'ed into this country // \\^ 

from Alabama, the one j '■“'■e*©'''''®® ^ U't 

first described being that O — II ceAmo^.ai || 

used by the Tukabatci / \ m 

,, ,, ./Site of ^ "T 

and the second that ot i \ 2 

the Kealedji. while the \ touse j /x ^ 

• » ^ 1 ^ 
unvisited ovals were the 

busk-grounds of the j // 

Eu fail la, Atasi, and "W/ 

other branches of the Cotton Rield 

Creek Indians. The j 

Tukabatci mounds were \\ // 

11 1 • \\ four cabins // 

made between the time \\ (larg* $suare) // 

of the removal of the ^ // 

Creeks (i 836-1 S40) and \\ yV 

1871, and those of the 

Kealedji during approxi- , 1 -r , 1 i i 1 

- t. 1 1 I'itj. 43 — ^ite or oM Tukanacci bii^k-'^rouna. 

inately the same period. 

Fig. 43 gives an idea of the general arrangement of the Tuka- 
! latci ground as still traceable and as e.xplained by a man who had 
seen it when in use. North of the lane, tthich runs over one 
end of an old refuse heap and close to the site of the medicine- 


four cabins 
Q.arg« square) 


“Site of oM Tukabatci biif:k-'^round. 


house, where the sacred vessels and shields were kept, is the big 
tree and the good-sized mound referred to abot'c. This latter was 
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u?ed in the war uance? and other ceremonial periormance^, and 
in tile old couniry it tva-' surmounted b\' a ceremonial ball-;)u?i. 
the " chtink-por-t " of earlier writers, but lor some reason or other 
nci post was placed upon this mound nor upon the ceremonial 
mound in the pre'Cni busk-groimd ot the Tuketbatci. On the old 
Keeiledji crriiine! , rig. 44 ■ a very large circular ri-^e rm the line of the 
Wire lencei is all iliat i^ lett of this mound, which was probablv 
actmilly '-armeunted by a tjcist in thi-; ca'c. The circular ?pace 
ren.rrccl t ■ ciiitmg tlie Tukabatci oval - fig. 4;' is nr.w 'cen to be 
ih.e 'iccji the c>id " heth- lU'e," and the pits near it the places fri.m 
wliicii eardi war t. ken to cuter its roof. The four cailnns were 
print ipalh’ rc>atli of th.c lane in the cotti 'n-nelcl,^ At the Kealedji 
rile ti^. 44 little more eaii be made out e-\.ce[;t tile site of the lire 
111 an angle el the worm lence,~. At the northern end. where it has 
been hllie dirturlxil. the oval ridge is even higher than that of 
Tukabatii. (.)n actotim ,,,f their method of formaticat these cval 
ri'lge' 'Lirroiinding the ' >twk-groimds are of peculiar interest to the 
archcoli ,gi-t. and d!c~er\'e ei’.ecial consideration. In any recently 
e'tai fli'tied grotmd rif xhi' kind among the (.'reeks and Seminole 
such a ridge w wanrmgo while in those which have been occupied 
for a number of \ear=. such .m .\uyaka, there i- a distinct ridge of 
thr. -ame ch.aracter, tiiough much, lower, nerh.tps from four rcj si\ 
inches Iiigh. I he e.Kplan.ii ion of tins ditterence is a' follows: The 
area rif a < reek burk-gn..und , oi 1 iipied l‘.y the fouri'abins truka iiiqo, 
"big IioU'C ) and the ceremonial itall-post, i' <'al!ed the "-■w'ept 
arta becaU'e it mu~i berW(.ptorf ecery year lielore and during 
the aiiiiind. bu'k anil al-o before each cif the iliree ’‘.'tonip daiU'es” 
th It precede it. In lukabaici it would .--eein that ihi^ a.rea is 
cle.Liied oil ^iboiit nine imiec e\eT\ \ eair. The' s\\eej)iiig> ol tiny 
one year, howee er. e-pecialK’ now that the old etwlonm have fallen 
int o al leytim i . are not \ e ry great, but in the eour^e of see oral season^ 
a -light ridige make- it- appeartince around the edge of the ''swept 
area,, and this riilge i- -teadily, if slowly, inc'rea-ed. If the same 
ground is used tor ver\' many years, liowewr, the ridge becomes 
riuite formidable in -ize and we haw the condition pre-ented 

- .■Mi'4''A.iuei:tI:. I le-ir.i'g-i bliat they vv«_'rc uli*_-rc clir lane no.\ i-s. 



CREEK IXDIAXE AS MOUXD BUILDERi 




at old Tukahatci and old Kealedji. It -houid he addedi tliar the 
area the four caljin^ either swept oitener nr a little nitjre 
thoroLighlv than the rest of the area, -50 that some towat' shi,^v an 
inner ridge surrt>imding them. Be-ide-' thm n -mall inieinf; r.r earth 
it fretpiently u-ed nowadays to -.crth f 

repre-enttheiild "hoihijiiee '".anal ''' j 

anutlier is a kind, uf women's j 

iieaihjtiariers, wiiere the women 
form befeire elarieing into the big 

stjtiare. Other ;n o a r. d s arc ^ 

ftjrmctl ace'idcntailv a.ruund tri ei v-y ^ 

R'i s. <j; < 

■tr otner ribi-truetirjne. tne relu-e n// - j e i d 

■a \ 

piling up againat theiw. instead ^ s,/\ '^-5 

of beine: sw’ept jiasr. 'Idle area il ^''>^7 

is b\- Ro me iRs entireh’ lived of ?j| '■ — •' 's\ f b,^ 

trees, at is to be ol ser\ee! in a 1 '' 

number of grounds '.iCeiu.netl at ■' 

the I'.reseni tinte. a.nd the big \ 

. . '• I'l. \ 

t'ak tree witltin the Tukahatci \\ .5'='^ -1 \ 

otail was always there. Some \\ // ^ 

of the othert at the s.tme iplace \\ y'J 

mat' ha\ e taken root r.efore the [ 

ground w as ab,ind(ined. ■; // 

A rertain tt'iie ol earthwork P // 

is thus show It to be of Creek yC% 

origin, and this l\ pe shuulel 

kept in mind be .ircheoloeists 

Working in .\labam.i .niii sninli- | ,, s ■ K.-it u. ' •--- s m 

r rn ( leorgia. .At I he s.nne i ime 

it should be reiiii. ml n ri-d that the ( .irtlu n ridgt i' in t 'le nat iii'i ol an 
"accident" resulting from a certain custom. \\d itia\' s.iy ihjt iris 
not the "hll " but the "cut" that is of importaiiie lo 'lie ( reeks, 
.md lhe\' might ,ind jiro! lablw didi kw el tlu- ridge' d thee became 
uncointortable high. Conscious mound-buildung d;ocs occur, how- 
e\ I r, ill the mound lor the b.ill-post or the ci-rcmonial dances, and, 
going farther leak. William Hariram intorius a~ th.at aiii ii.‘niU ilie 
ballground, or " chunk-\ aial" as he terms it. was beLween i he "big 
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houre" ar.J tlie “ hothouse,’' and that each of these latter was 
placed upon an ariihcial mound. From these facts it appears that 
the claim of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy as mound-builders 
can not akogetlier be denied, the proofs c.xteiiding down b\- regular 
coniinuit\- to the present time and backward to greater and greater 
works in the remote past. 

Ecer. or -'mr.^iCAX Ethnology 
WASrliNoiON, D C. 
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THE ANCIENT QITPU. A PERUVIAN KNOT RECORD 


By L. LELAND LOCKE 
IXTRODUCTORY XOTIl 

The following article by ISIr Locke appears to be a genuine contribution to 
our knowledge of the quipus, and to make it quite certain that the knotted cords 
were used simply as numerical records, and not. as is oftc-n supposed, for narrative 
purposes. Mr Locke shows clearly that he is able to read the various authentic 
spKcimens, since his interpretation admits of a definite check. It would seem, 
therefore, that we have here the earliest known decimal notation of the Western 
V orld, at any rate the earliest that admitted of easy transportation. The publica- 
tion of such an article will be of interest to archeologUts as well as to those who 
work in the domain of the history of mathematics. For the latter, the quipu 
forms a chapter in the extensive hi-tory of the abacus, a topic that has never 
yet been worthily treated but one that Mr Locke is beginning to investigate. 

D.wid Eugene Smith, 
Columbia L'mz’ersity. 

T he use of knots in cord for the purpose of reckoning and 
recording number seems to have been as universal as the 
figures of the cat’s cradle* in the play life of primitive 
peoples. Both may be said to be indigenous to all lands in which 
the arts of spinning, weaving, and dyeing have been cultivated. 
In two noteworthy cases tradition makes the knotted cord serve as 
letters. In China- knot records are said to have preceded the 
knowledge of writing. 

In more recent limes the most remarkable development of knot 
records took place among the Incas of Peru. Here is found the 
anomaly of a people with a highly comiilex civili/aiion, particularly 
in gox ernmental machinery, with a wealth of tradition, and with a 
peculiarly rich and e.xpressivc language, but with no sx’siem of 

^ Jjiyne. Caroline Furnps?, Xew York, 1006, 

- Carus, Tao-Tch-King, Engli-h editum, p 137: (>i>guct. Dn I'Vnginc dcs Loix, etc., 
175^. vol. in, pp 171, 31J, I-)e Mailla, Hi:.i Gen. de la Ctur.e. vol. i, p. 4; Martini, 
Ilist. de la Chine, vol. i, p 21: Jvur rjkn. , London, 1S70. pp 5, 13: Xature, 1S70. 
vol. II. p. 405. 
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writing,- either hieroglyphic or phonetic. A very important ritiestion 
concerning the culture of the Inca? i~ to determine to what extent 
knot record?- took the place of writing. Nearly all writer? on 
Perut'ian historv and archeology, during and ?-ince the C onquest, 
hate detailed, at more or le?s length, the practice of using knotted 
strings, or uitipusr not only lor numerical records but ior the pres- 
ervation and tran^mi^-ion of ro\-al order??, orations, poems, tradi- 
tions, and historical data.® 

The most reliable information git en by one who actually under- 
stood" and Used the tiuipu is to be found in the works, cited above, of 
C.arcilasso de la \’cga. The writer was born at the Inca capital, 
C'uzco, in 1530. He was the son of a Spanish cavalier of the same 
name, and hi? mraher was the Inca [irinccss, Chima Ocllo. a niece 
of the Inca Huayna Ccapac. The >'oung Inca spent the first twenty 
years of hi? life among his mother’s people, imbibing their culture 
and traditions. 

There are five sources upon which a comparative study of the 
quipu may be based: 

I. A compilation® of statement? from Spanish sources following 
the ConciLie.'t. 

‘ Reiilc'. po/ el Jnca Ga,-ciUi?o de la Ma'irid, 1723. I. M. 

cliaittcr- y pp. iSi et ?eq Vul. ii eruitlel H- toria Geyieral del Fern, Madrid, 
1722. Rei>r'-rn-e~ n m thl" pAper aro- mnf. irmly o this edition. Tradition says 

that in the rugn “i llu.inacaun Pirua. tlie thinl of the km>;s of Peru m the list 
of Monttr-inO' th*.- u-? •»! h tier- wa-; kin as n and the art of wncing un plantain Iea\ es, 
and that the ei^hty-hr-t kintc, 'I apac raun Pachacuti, prohibited the use ut plantain 
pareliment and introdutetj kn«-'tietl ■=>tnns<^ 

• Tip- woid ij'iipu m the -.o-callerl (juiehud. lan'^uat'« means ‘knot ”, and those in 
cliarpie tlie rcc'.rds une calh'd quipucanv.yas. 

W'i.'ii, T. chaptei'' -S- H. 2^. p 20. Polo 'if (hiidrgar'lo. Com ^idnr of Cuzt.o in 
1560. RtldLMjyu'' . M> . (luotfd b\ Pre«-yntt. C'-nqiiz'-t <>f Fern, i, p 123: ('n-toval \'at-a 
de Castro. 1 )' e’iy-i- p 5. rj imted by Bandt lier. I <>/ Til'.uua, p. 332. 

Vo I'O (jiiipu-, y hu'los coil los Indi(>= 'le nu Padre? y con otro^; Curat as. 

c[uando por ^an j nan. y Na\ nlad \ enian a la Ciudad, a pauar -u-? tnbuo ho-. Curat as 
af--nos ri''2a\:in .'t ini Madre, (pn in« inandaiC If" coiejase -U'- ( Ucnta". porrjuf coino 
fLiite "O'peNlu '-a, !io havan de lu" E-paholes, que les tratao-n \'f rdad t n atiUel par- 
tirular, ha-ta t[ue yr> iC" ciTtifi.'ac a tlella, leiendolos los tra^'Lido.", quo ilc ^U" Tiibuti>s 
n.q tiaian. ^ c' tc jan'Joli .-? l'>ii '■li" I'linlo", \ de-'ta manera supc* d''dliit tanto ^unio lo? 
IrMitj- — I, VI o. p. iS-5 

I h' wnoi 1- ooiiiplctin.e a biMiofraphy of the ijuipu and "Uch a t'ldmpilatn >n. 
He v.i'iu." to hi- aitpr- t latit-n lor much help and "uyqc-tb'n y nt,roU"l\ eiven 

h\ Mr A F Bar.di 




QUIPU, OR PERUVIAN KNOT-RECORD 

Ihe nLmber o*" j -mdert cords '05; .5 ndicated hy kn..ts on the entts . f the mam ci^rd. B ^705 Amtrncan Mu- 
seum ot Natuia! H.stor.. Sca'e 3 
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2 . Drawings of supposed quipu. Some of ihese are ^\ithout 
question apocryphal, while those that are genuine are drawn with 
little attention to the details which are necessary to a satisfactory 
stud}'. 

3. Specimens of ancient quiptis exhumed from Perm ian graves 
and now in the collections of various museums ^ 

4. Specimens of present day quipu. " 

5. A compilation of statements of explorers and ethnologists 
from the time of the Conquest to the present relaris e tt) the con- 
tinued use of the quipu. 

The characteristics oi the ancient quiptis, both as described by 
the Spanish writers and exemplitied in extant specimens, are: 

1. A main cord tar\'ing in length from a few centimeters to 
d meter or more. 

2 . Attached to the main cord are pendent cords seldom ex- 
ceeding 0.5 meter in length. These vary in number from one or 
two to a hundred or more in e.\i^ling specimens. The manner of 
forming the curds i> to spin a cord of twice the length desired, 
then double it with a loop at one end as seen in pi. .x.vi, h, and 
twist the two strands together. Usualh' a knot is tied at the 
end of the cord, and in most cases the cord tapers off at the end. 
indicating the running out of the material in spinning. Both 
cotton and wool were used, natural white and buff being awtil- 
able in both materials. 

The pendent strands are atiaclied to the main cord b\- pa'-^ing 
the free end over the main cord ami through the loop fnrmed by 
doubling and then tlrawing it ttuu. See pi. XXi, h. r. Tiny 
are wirioush' (h.-tribuied aking the main cord, sonieiinie'- with 
short spaces between the groups, and in other cases placed 
close together. 

3. Knots are lied in the pendent cord- at \arying distance' 

1 Th''- Anitncan Mii'-tnim t-r Natural in Now V->rk i it>' - a \-'iy 

extL-n-i\ij xi'llcclimn lioiii the lViu\ian expcliLiuii cundLRtTx! h\ Mi Haibinlh.i J.uniig 
ifu \tai'’ follownig l^02. 'I hrous^h the courti'y oi Mr ( . \\’ Mtad ih^ v.ritor 
ha-' ht'ii iurni=.hL'tJ aluinJant lagUitio-' for niakiny a iiLiau-d -ta-K oi liii- c >iliy [.b >u. 

' f I Da^tiau, I'hlcin B,':uI:k ',.t F,tc a/.-c-i'?;, 

V 'f 'ly i'f 
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from the main cord. These groups of knots are arranged roughly 
in rows across the quipu. (See pi. xxiv, and compare with \Tga, 
I, VI, 8-9, p. 181 et seq.) 

4. In nearly all of the ancient quipu short subsidiary cords 
are attached to the pendent strands, upon which are indicated 
numbers that disturb the main count of the quipu,* The mode 
of attaching is seen in pi. xxi, 1 . The subsidiary cord is not found 
in the specimen discussed in this paper, except that there is an 
indication of such attaching in cord b 4 , pi. xxiii, where there 
is a discrepancy in the count of the cord. 

5. Character of the knots. Plate XXI shows the forms of the 
knots and the mode of tying which exist in specimens studied. 
The single or overhand knot (i, j). indicates i if it is in 
the row farthest from the main cord, 10 if it occurs in the next 
row, 100 in the next row, etc. Xot more than nine single knots 
arc found in one group, the number system being strictly 
decimal. 

The long knot, used to express the repetition of units of the 
same order in place of a cluster of single knots, was likened by Mr 
Frank H. Cushing to the appearance of the closed fist. (See 
pi. XXI.) It Is formed by tying the overhand knot and passing 
the end through the loop of the knot as many times as there are 
units to be denoted. (See pi. .x.xi, e, /.) One end is then drawn 
taut, thus coiling the other about it the required number of 
limes. There seems to have been no fixed practice as to which 
end is drawn taut, the upper fixed end, or the lower pendent end. 
As this would lower or raise the knot on the cord, it is possible 
that the device was used to keep the knots of one order relatively 
the same distance from the main cord. The loop has apparently 
no numerical significance, but from the manner of its appearance 
on the specimens examined it may have had some such use as 
the red line used by bookkeepers in closing an account. 

^ Ali^unos 'iestos hilos tenian otros hihtos fitrlgados del misino color, como hijuelas, 
6 eccc-pciones de aquellas reglas generales, como digamos en el hilo de los hombres, 6 

de tal edad, qiie entondian ca^ados, los hilitos signiticavan el iiumero de 
\'mdos, u \ luda^, que de aijudia edad avia aquel Aao. — \'ega, I, vi, 8, p. i8i. ( i 
Ba-tian, loc cit , and l/hle, loi cit. 
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The following problems are presented by the Spanish accounts 
of the quipu : 

1. Was the quipu used to record historical events, other than 
dates and numerical data? 

2. Were the knots, mode of tying, grouping, color of cord, 
twisting of the strand, and distances used to convey ideas? ^ Or 
were they used merely as memoria technica, without any individual 
significance, as is the case with the beads of the rosary? 



Fig. 45. — Manner of grouping the pendent cord:^ and of attaching the top cord. 

3. What was the significance of color? It is well known that 
there was a system of using roughly suggestive colors, as red for 
war, yellow for gold, etc.- 

4. What is the significance of grouping: of distances between the 
knots and from the main cord; and, finally, of the individual knot? 

It is the purpose of this paper to present a study of a represen- 

^ Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 18S8-89. p 369. 

- Cf. Bastian, loc. cit., and Uhle, loc. cit., and also Bastian, Die Culturlander des 
alien America, iii, p. 74. 


AM. ANTH. N. S., 14 — 22 
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tative specimen to determine what light it may throw on these 
questions. 

The specimen shown in pi. xxiY is No. 3713 of the Bandelier col- 
lection in the American iXIuseum of Natural History in New York 
City, and is one of a number of similar specimens from Huando, on 
the coast north of Lima. This village was of the Chancay tribe, 
which was subdued by the Incas some time before the Conquest, 
and from which tribute was levied. The characteristics of this 
and the other specimens from this vicinity are: (i) the practice 
of using the long knot for units only and groups of single knots for 
the higher orders; (2J the use of the loop on the first (or last) cord 
of a group; and (3) the pendent cords are grouped by passing a 
top cord through the top loops of the group as in fig. 45. The top 
cord sums the numbers on the pendent cords through lohich it is looped, 
thus giving an accurate key to the numerical character of the knots. 
Some difficulty was experienced in reading the long knots, owing 
to the condition of the cord. In the accompanying table is given the 
first reading, followed by the probable reading in parentheses. PI. 
XXIV is from a photograph of the quipu; pi. xxiii is a diagram of 
the arrangemenc of the knots, and of their numerical significances. 

The following hypothesis may be made in regard to this quipu. 
It is pos^ibh• a record for six periods or years of four kinds of objects. 

CON'CLUSIOXS 

1. These knots were used purely for numerical purposes. 

2. Distances from the main cord were used roughly to locate 
the orders, which were on a decimal scale. 

3. The quipu was not used for counting or calculating but for 
record keeping. The mode of tying the knots was not adapted to 
counting, and there was no need of its use for such a purpose, as 
the Ouichtia language contained a complete and adequate system 
of numeration. 

4. Other specimens examined contain the same types of knots, 
there being but ten variations in all, two forms for the single knot 
and eight lung knots. These eight differ from each other and from 
the ^ingle knot (jnly in the number of turns taken in tying. There 
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Table of Knot Readings and Colors 


Strands 

icoo’s 

100 's 

lo’s 

I 3 

Color 

Main cord 

— ' 

— 

— 


White and dark brown 

I 

— 

— 

— 



Brown 

2 


— 

I 

— 

White 

3 


— 

— 

6 

M'hitc 

4 

— ' 

— 

— 

I 

White 

Sum 

— 

— 

I 

7 

1 

a 

— 

— 

1 

7 

, Very light brown 

I 

— 

I 

5 

. — 

White and reddish brown 

2 

— 

6 

4 

I 

White and light brown 

3 

— 1 

6 

3 

6 

; White and dark brown 

4^ 

— 

— 

9 

— 

1 White and dark brown 

Sum 


13 

21 

17 


b 

I 

4 

I 

7 

White and light brown 

I 

— 

I 

3 

4 

Brown 

2 

— 

3 

6 

5 >6) 

Brown 


— 

2 

5 

— 

Brow n 

4 

— 

— 

6 !5 ') 

5 

Brown (darker) 

Sum 

— 

6 

19 

15 


c 

— 

6 

— 

5 

Light brown, reddish 

I 


— 

S 

6 ( 7 ) 

Blue 

2 


3 

I 

9 

: Blue 

3 

— 

I 

6 

8 ( 9 ) 

’ Blue 

4 

— 

— 

3 

6(7) 

i Blue 

Sum 



4 

iS 

3- 


d 

— 

6 

I 

2 

' Light brown, yellowish 

I 





I 


Light blue and white 

2 



— 

6 


j Light blue and white 



Fragmentary 



\ Light blue and w hire 

4 

— 

— 

I 

I 

\ Light blue and white 

e 

— 


3 

5 

, Light brown and dark brow n 

I 





S 

9 

Licrht brcjwn 

2 

— 

2 

5 

8 

1 Light browui 


— 

2 

7 


Li^ht brown 

4 

' — 

— 

3 

8 

i Light browm 

Sum 

j 

4 

23 

28 


f 

— 

6 

► 

8 

Light brown 

is nothing 

about 

any specimen 

examined 

to give the slightest sug- 


gestion that it was used for any other than numerical purposes. 


■Fragmentary subsidiary cord, attached t^'i; discrepancy of too in count 
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It may be that through the irony of fate no historical quiptis, if 
they ever existed, have been preserved. 

5. If the hypothesis that this qiiipu is a record of the same classes 
of objects for six periods be correct, it would seem to indicate that 
the colors in this case have no special significance, but were taken 
according to the fancy or convenience of the maker. This does 
not signify that there was not a rough color scheme in use for some 
purposes. 

6. These specimens confirm in a remarkable way the accuracc’ 
with which Garcilasso described the manners and customs of his 
people. 

CoLUMBi.c University 
Xew York City 



SOME NOTES ON THE PAWUAIWA INDIANS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 

By J. D. HASEMAN'i 

D uring I907“I9I0 I was in central South America collecting 
fishes and other fresh-water animals for the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. The appended map gives the route of the expedition. 
Throughout this long journey I was the only white man on any 
of the interior trips. No interpreters were employed, and therefore 
I was forced to learn some of the native, includingTndian, dialects, 
in various parts of South America. As a result I obtained consid- 
erable first-hand knowledge of many tribes of South American 
Indians. I had previously been on two blind-fish expeditions to 
the caves of Cuba, and my experience with the natives of that 
island made it easier for me to regard the Indian from his own 
viewpoint rather than from that of a white man. The observa- 
tions recorded in these pages are in a measure the result of three 
years of field work as a naturalist in tropical America. 

The purpose of this paper is not to gi\'e my experiences with 
numerous South American tribes of Indians which are more or less 
citdlized or ha\e been direciK' or indirectly influenced by civiliza- 
tion during the last three centuries: it is to give my observations 
on one tribe, the Pawumwa. who arc apparently unknown to 
science and lit’c under conditions little or not at all affected by the 
cie ilization of the white man, 

i\ly obscrenitions haee led me to the conclusion that the South 
American Indians are a nervous, excitable, cowardb’ race: that 
thev have become dangerous only after contact with the whites, 
and must not be regarded as cannibals. 

The map (fig. yh) and notes published in this paper will also 

^ I am indebted to the Carnegie Museum for the opportunity to explore central 
South Anieiica. For a fuller account of the expedition see A fin. Rtp. Caruf^it- Museum. 
lOii. 1 am aNo indebted to Dr R. H. Ltmie and Dr L J. Frachtenberg for their 
assi^ta^ce in prepanng the-se notes. 
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indicate the regions of South America covered by my travels in 
which primitive Indians live. I therefore hope to arouse an interest 
in these areas and make an appeal that exploration be undertaken 
promptly, lest primitive conditions be destroyed by the serringueiros 
(rubber cutters) before modern scientific study of them can be made. 

Before presenting the observations on the Pawumwa Indians, 
it must be noted that great difficulty was encountered in learning 
even a few words of their language during my brief acquaintance 
with them. I was unable to take any skull measurements, because 
the natives could not understand their importance. Aly photo- 
graphs of them were spoiled in passing the twenty-seven ^ladeira- 
Mamore falls during the rainy season. However, the imperfect 
study of these Indians here presented may be of some interest 
in view of the fact that Rio Guapore has been descended by only 
one other naturalist, Johannes Xatterer. 

During the first two years of active field-work in the interior of 
South America I was unable to meet primitive Indians. I saw 
many signs of Indians, but the more primitive ones always lied 
on my approach. It was therefore necessary for me to forego my 
desire to meet absolutely primitiv^e Indians in favor of the hope 
to find a tribe that was influenced just enough to accept the friend- 
ship of the white man. This hope was finally realized during 
August, 1909, along the lower course of the Rio Guapore. 

Near the mouth of Rio Sao Miguel is a rubber camp that has 
recently been established on the Brazilian side of Rio Guapore. 
Great care was taken in exploring and opening a road into the 
dense forest between the fork of Rio Sao Miguel and Rio Guapore, 
because all this region was known to be a hunting ground of Indians. 
An old negro in charge of the establishment of the rubber camp 
gave me the following account of their first contact with the Pawum- 
wa Indians. 

They had been at work for about two months and had seen no 
Indians. Each morning they crossed the Guapore to their work 
on the Brazilian side, and each evening they recrossed to sleep 
on the Bolivian side. One evening, when thev' were returning to 
their canoe, they were confronted by a large Indian, who proved 
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to be the chief. He rushed toward the old negro and his com- 
panions, shouting all the time, but the negro -tood his ground and 
ordered his companions not to shoot. He embraced the chief, who 
then whistled, when suddenly many warriors appeared from all 
sides. The chief then went in advance toward the canoe in order 
to pacifv the warriors whom he had stationed there to finish the 
slaughter if a battle had ensued. 

The rubber cutters took the trembling Indians across the 
Guapore to their temporary camp on the Bolit'ian side. They 
exchanged presents, but the Indians trembled with fear and did 
not sleep during the following night. The ne.xt morning the rubber 
gatherers took the Indians back to Brazilian territory, and the two 
parties separated without being able to understand a word of each 
other's language, though the old negro had companions who spoke 
the languages of the Parecis, Paucerne, Guarani, Chiejuitano, and 
Guarayos, 

About a year later a few of the same Indians, with set’eral other 
tribesmen, came back to the rubber camp. The good old negro 
prohibited any .sort of abuse of the Indians, in the hope of establish- 
ing a treaty with them. This \ isit was followed b>' another, I had 
the good fortune of being present during the fourth visit, in August, 
ipoo. At that time a pett\' chief with some twent\' followers came 
down from the headwaters of Ri(j Sao Miguel to fish in Rio 
Guapore. It was hi.- first appearance at the rubber camp. A few 
dat's Later a greater chief arrived with about fift\' followers, this 
being his sec(jnd \isit to the camp. 

Before gi\ing my obserwiiiirns on these Indians I think it 
desirable to pre-ent a brief description of this part of Brazil, The 
Guapore is (jne of the most piciurese[ue and interesting ricers (d 
tropical South America. It ri-es on the sand-cajiped barren high- 
land- of Matto Gr(j-so, Brazil, near one of the headwaters of Rio 
Paragtiat'. After fhrwing -otithward and we-tward for ahiKjst two 
hundred miles, it makes an elbow-bend, flows northward and north- 
westward, and finally empties into Rio Alamore. From \’illa de 
Matto Gro--o i\’illa Bella, the first capital of Alatto Grosso) to 
the Mamore, it has a continuous dense tropical fore-i along both 
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margins, excepting in two places, one of which is known as Campos 
dos \’eados and contains about sixteen square miles of grassy plains. 
Xaturally, some ten miles or more inland from each margin of the 
river, campos are found as soon as one leaves the dense forest and 
approaches the distant faces of the dissected highland along whose 
bases much sand is deposited. The highlands are capped with 
sandstone of Permian age; hence Rio Guapore is, geologically 
speaking, very old. Its age is shown by the great width (^one 
hundred milesj of the valley in its central cour.se and by the \'ast 
amount of the highland that has been eroded and washed away. 
This great transformation of the highland brought about by a long 
interval of erosion has produced complex environments where the 
evolution of plants and animals has reached its climax. The forests 
are rich in nuts, fruits, game birds, and animals: the rivers abound 
in fish and turtles. Hence the Pawumwa Indians are surrounded 
by the richest natural resources offered to primitive man. The cli- 
mate is usually a delightful tropical one, especialK' during the dry 
season (April to October), excepting for an occasional cold south- 
west wind, therefore little clothing is needed. The region is, how- 
ever, poor in mineral deposits, consequently wooden implements 
are to be expected. The region is infested with ticks, flies, mos- 
quitoes, fet’ers, etc., but it is not so inhospitable to man as regions 
of lower altitude, like the central course of Rio Madeira. 

When I first met the Pawumwa they were shaking with fear. 
Even after I had learned a few words of their language, the\- would 
run and hide. They were at first very suspicious and ever ready 
to steal and to deceive me, but after I had gained their confidence, 
they were a "jTHy lot of children,’’ and not at all stoical. At first 
one would call an object by one name, while another individual 
would gi\-e it a different name. I finally called a dozen of them 
together and seated them in front of me. In less than fi\x‘ minutes 
they became restless, but during similar short interviews I was at 
last able to get a small list of words confirmed by se\ eral inditdduals 
all answering at the same time. This stuck' progressed more 
rapidly after I was able to make them understand that I was going 
to return and present them with clothing, beads, firearms, fish- 
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ho<jks, etc. After about two weeks. I was able to take them with 
me lieu I seined the river. Often I would present them with a 
canoe load of fish. This perhaps more than anything else caused 
these Indians to regard me as the greatest of great chiefs. In fact 
several individuals wanted to join my people. Even the daughter 
of one of their greater chiefs voluntarily offered to go to " my tribe . 

Thev were extrenieh’ excitable and emotional, and easily 
frightened, as are most men living in similar regions where, da\' 
and night, one must always be prepiared to fight some human or 
animal enemy. They begged me to give them a gun, because a 
pun: : report of a gun ' would be sufficient to scare away the inimical 
tribes farther inland, of whom they were in fear. These inland 
tribes are unknown — they may be Xymbycuaras found on the 
highlands along Rio Juruena of Rio Tapajos.- 

klost of the Pawumwa Indians are short and thick-set, but a 
few indit'iduals are tall and slender. For the greater part they 
ha\ e round heads, but the shape of the head also varies a great deal. 
Their color varies from dark copper to light copper. The trunk is 
well developed, but the arms and legs are rather slender. Their 
backs are fiat, a- appears to be the rule when men sleep constantly 
on the ground. Like all other primitive Indians, they are not 
strong in our athletic sense. I could lift more, and could out-run 
and om-throw them, but they exhibited greater endurance. For 
example, they could carry a load o'f fifty to a hundred pounds all 
da\' vithouT resting, and this I was unable to do. 

On ti limited scale they plant tobaccir, corn, mandioca, and a 
fev.' <,ther plants. They kill part of the timber and burn the brush, 
then the seed~ are placed in hole^ made with pointed sticks of hard 
wood, Thi^ planting is done near their permanent village, situated 
on the headwaters of Rio Sao Aliguel. All work together, and the 
chief alwac's obtains more of the crop than ant’ of his tribesmen. If 
any one refuses to assist in planting, the chief forces liim to work. 
I saw rme Indian with a long scar on the side of his head and neck, 
the result of punishment for lazincss. The chief struck him with 
his four-foot heavy lilack rereve (palm) sword, sharpencrl on both 

- Br'dzilizn Telegrapk Com Rt-po/f, 
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edges. The Indian said that he slept fourteen times fdaysj before 
he awoke and should never refuse to obey the chief. 

The chief himself is not always the largest man in the tribe, 
nor the strongest; but he is a very serious or wise-looking individual, 
and is always taciturn. The son of a chief does not inherit the 
position unless he has these characteristics. I saw the son of one 
of their dead “great chiefs” and he belonged to a little chieftain's 
tribe. They had one great chief, two others of different grade 
below him, and three little chiefs. In regard to important questions, 
like war with hostile tribes, they obe\- the great chief. The great- 
ness of the chief is measured by the number of his followers. I met 
one young little chief who had only seven followers; but he im- 
pressed me as being wiser than some of the greater chiefs, and as 
the number of his followers increases, he will probably usurp the 
place of a higher chief and finally become the great chief. This is 
done even at the expense of intra-tribal warfare, or else by murdering 
the greater chief and then usurping his position. In fact they 
often have individual and intra-tribal fights over women and over 
individuals who leave one petty chief to join another petty band. 

The tribe consisted of about three hundred individuals. Their 
hunting ground cot'ered at least nine hundred square miles. This 
estimate is as low as can possibly be made for forest Indians who 
supplement the natural products by small plantings, and it will 
give an idea of how man\- Indians might have existed in South 
America during pre-Columbian times. But three square miles per 
individual is too low an estimate when wc take into consideration 
the scanty natural products on the highlands and in the various 
desert-like regions of South America. The existence of a crude form 
of agriculture does not prove that these Indians are not primitive, 
for I believe that both before and after the discovery most South 
American Indians cultivated certain plants in greater or less 
quantities, the species varying with the location of the tribe and 
including mandioca, peanuts, tobacco, corn, and the cane. 

Around their camp I had an opportunity to observe some of the 
customs and habits of the Pawuniwa. They usually went hunting 
with bows and arrows early in the morning, and often shot fish 
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along the banks of the river. One day the pett\' chief shot an 
electric eel. He attempted to cut off its head with my hunting knife, 
but as soon as the knife touched the eel he tumbled with a grunt to 
the ground. He was intelligent enough not to use the knife a 
second time, so he killed the eel with a club and then roasted it. 
They roa-^t fish with scales, intestines, and all intact, o\-er hot coals 
by placing them on green limbs tied with bark to a tripod. As 
soon as the fish are roasted, the father and mother and their -.mailer 
children eat together. The boys and girls pair off, and as a rule 
the boys who capture the most game have the choice of the girls. 

They do not eat anything seasoned with salt, hence they did 
not like my food. I am inclined to connect their peculiar wild odor 
with the lack of salt in their food: at any rate two individuals who 
were taught to eat ^alt-seasoned food lost this peculiar odor. Their 
perspiration was tasted and it lacked salinity. They bathe at least 
twice a day, even when they have the fever, in order to cool their 
bodies, hence the peculiar wild odor is not due to lack of bathing. 
The absence of an e.xcess of salt may in some way change the nature 
of the external secretions and e.xcrctions, or else permit a greater 
decomposition of them on the surface of their bodies. At any rate 
animals and Indians that eat an excess ot salt (XaCl) do not have 
such strong and oltcnsi\e odors as do those obtaining the salts 
necessary for a correct osmoiic pressure in the blood from onlv 
plants and the fle.sh of other animals. I offer this view only as a 
suggestion, which I hope will be tested by experiments, as it mav 
be of importance in the case of all animals li\ing in regit)ns de\'<jid 
of salt licks. If it be only true in part, then the decomposition of 
waste products in the case where n<j sj^ecial odor glands are known 
may Ite a means by which animal species are able to detect one 
another. At all events one can actually smell the trail passed by an 
old forest jaguar f_)r Pawuniwa Indian for man\' minutes after 
either has passed. 

The Pawumw'a eat almost any kind of animals. They do mil, 
howeter, eat snakes, though they relish alligators and monkeys. 
Thejv take adxantage of the abundance of fish in the ri\'ers. They 
are constantK roasting and eating, for the\’ ne\'er or seldom eat a 
large meal, preferring to mince all day and part of the night. 
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As soon as the girls are old enough to be courted they have their 
lips pierced. A long cylindrical olive-colored inookbt made from the 
resin of the porora tree is inserted in the lower lip, and a shorter 
stud made from the same resin is inserted in the upper lip (fig. 47). 


This ceremony is performed by the chief, and 
usually takes place about the time of puberty 
or a little before tolten before nine years of 
age in the better developed girls). The incisions 
are made with sharpened splinters (knives) of 
iaquara-ussii (big bamboo). This is a sign that 
the boys and unmarried men may court these 
girls. The suitor is usually more successful if he 
is a good hunter and fisherman. He gathers the 
game and sits down by the girl, who roasts it. 
In this way the girls become accustomed to the 
boys and men, with whom they sleep around the 



Fig 47, — Lip plug? 
of re'in from the ^orura 
tree (a for upper lip; 
b for lower lip^ 


camp-fires. Later they are given a husband by the chief and are 


usually married to a man of the same subtribe. 


When the girls are married, often at from nine to twelve years of 
age, the hiookdt is taken out, and a larger incision is made and a 
pikin stone inserted (fig. 48). This is a piece of polished white 

quartz, which comes from the hill or 
?;mall mountain known by the same 
name. I offered some presents to an 
Indian if he would obtain for me a set 
of these stones, but when he attempted 
to take those of his wife, she ran to 
the chief and the husband received a 
severe flogging. These stones must 
not be removed from the lips of a 
Fig. 48. — Lip plugs oi white married woman, because they are a 
ciuartz. {a lor tile upper lip; b for gigp of wedlock, and their loss may 
tiu lower hp), punished by death. They are not 

used for personal adornment, but serve as a kind of marriage cer- 
tificate. Their peculiar customs of marriage often lead to quarrels 
over girls and women among the male members of the tribe, and 
even between men of different subtribes. The family ties are no^ 
held sacred. 
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]\Iost of these Indians were entirely naked, but I later learned 
that some of them had taken oft' their bark clothes in order to beg 
clothing. This gave exceptional opportunity to observe their body 
markings, etc. The majority were badly scarred by insect bites 
and other wounds, but I was unable to detect any signs of syphilis 
or other venereal diseases common among Europeans. They pluck 
the hairs from the arm-pits, groin, eyebrows, and eyelashes: 
in fact no hairs were seen excepting the long hair of their heads. 
Thev claim that they can see better without eyebrows and eyelashes, 
while the body hairs are pulled out so as not to harbor vermin. 
They all have lice on their heads, and, as is quite common among 
South American Indians, they either eat them or kill them with 
their teeth. I have often seen girls catching lice oft one another's 
heads. The first louse captured is devoured by the owner, while 
all caught thereafter are crushed by the teeth of the catcher. In 
the above case, the pulling out of body hairs appears to be useful 
to them and not an attempt to beautify their bodies. The absence 
of salt in their perspiration also appears to be connected with the 
pulling out of body hairs. The sweat does not inflame their eyes, 
and with absence of clothing the arm-pits and groin are not chafed. 

The men insert a short stick the size of a match-stem in the 
lower lip. This, they claim, helps them to place their tongues in 
various positions when they mimic the calls of birds and game 
animaE. Nearly all men and sexualK' mature boys, and especially 
unmarried men, tie a string around the end of the penis fat least 
when the\' hat’C no bark clothing), which is then stretched up and 
tied to a string that encircles the abdomen. This custom is, I 
believe, a sign of modesty. 

Both sexes wear a small short stick in the nasal septum, the 
ends protruding into the nostrils. This peculiar custom is associated 
with a primitive idea of medicine. They claim that disease is 
something solid and travels in a straight line like an arrow, while 
air is like nothing and can bend corners. Hence, when they breathe 
the disease strikes the end of the stick and falls out of their nostrils, 
while the purified air passes into their lungs. Both sexes also wear 
sticks in the lobes of their ears, but I was unable to obtain any 
explanation fjf this cu=.t(jm. 
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Both sexes also tie bandages around their wrists, in some cases 
around their forearm and biceps and their ankles and calves. 
The\' claim that these bandages prevent poisonous snake bites 
from killing them. It is conceivable that some former medicine-man 
found that by checking the circulation of the blood through a limb 
thus wounded, the sudden depression of the respiratory and circula- 
tory organs was prevented. After his death, it is possible that the 
Indians adopted the habit of bandaging the limbs because thev 
considered it useful. At any rate, great constrictions of the arms 
and legs due to bandaging are not to be considered a thing of per- 
sonal ornament, for I observed that the boys with more perfect 
physiques were usually more successful in making love to the girls. 

The Pawtimwa use palm spines dipped in a fruit known in Brazil 
as jenepapa to make black designs in their skins. Their system of 
tattooing is mostly for tribal distinction, especially in case of battle. 
The daughter of the chief was marked differently from the other 
girls. One young girl, about ten years of age and wearing an 
inoohbt, had tattooed lines extending from her knees over her thighs. 
These lines met in an arch beneath the navel, whence two lines 
extended to the vulva and two to the mammary glands. Lines 
extended from the breasts to the neck, and others traversed the 
forehead and cheeks. I was unable to determine the meaning of the 
tattoo det ices. As a rule, black tattooed lines are found on the 
legs, arms, lips, nose, cheeks, and above the eyes. 

Most of the implements of these Indians are of wood, but this is 
due to the environment in which thc\’ live. Metals, flint, etc., 
lire not found on their hunting grounds. They have lip stones for 
married women, as aboN C noted, and also crude axes and grain and 
nut crackers made of stone. Thc\' manufacture some large un- 
decorated earthenware pots for use in making a beverage from 
chewed corn, and smaller pots in which, arrow poison is brewed 
I heir kni\ cs are made by sharjtening dried splinters of taqiiara-ussu 
with the two gnawing teeth of agouti, a rodent. Arrows also are 
made from taquara-iissu. In addition, they made arrow-points from 
hardwood, cereve palm, emfish spines, sharpened bones of ani- 
mals (usually the femur of a monkey), and human bones obtained 
from brac e enemies killed in battle. 
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The poisoned hard-wood arrows have a cotton string wrapped 
around the slender point, which is soaked with a black poison. 
The arrow-point is almost cut in two, so that it will break off in 
the animal when it is shot. They carry the poisoned arrows in 
bamboo tubes. They also have taqiiara blow-guns, about six feet 
in length. The arrows or delicate darts used in these guns are 
usuallv made from palm splinters. They wrap cotton around one 
end and poison the other end of the splinter. When this is inserted 
in the blow-gun. they blow against the cotton, and the dart shoots 
forth, enabling them to kill monkeys in the tallest trees. The 
poison is boiled from a vine called aican, which they would not show 
to me. The poison collects as a black tar on the boiling water. 
It is very probably curare, but the poisoned arrows left at the 
Carnegie Museum have not been chemically examined. The bows 
are about five feet long and made from a hard black palm. Ihe 
bow-string is thick and is made from native wild cotton. 

Their clothing, when they ha\e any, is made from the beaten 
bark of the wild fig-tree known in Brazil as ngueira. They plait 
small cotton and bark fiber hammocks, but prefer to sleep on the 
grcjimd with their feet turned toward the fire. 1 did not see any 
hats, and they appear to lack the skill of plaiting and weaving that 
is so ^veH developed among the other tribes of South America. 
However, thev exhibit great skill in fastening split feathers to the 
reed end of their arrows. This is a tribal marking, though I was 
unable to see Iiow they could distinguish their bark wrappings for 
holding the arrow-points and their string wrapi.nngs for holding 
the feathers to reed ends from similar arrows of other tribes. But 
then an>' Pawumwa could without hesitation identify the arrows — 
alwac's shouting ‘‘ Kabici'‘.'” when show n arrows from other tribes. 
The\' also had a feather hetidgear used both to frighten the enemy 
and to deceie e themselves b\' thinking that they were cunning and 
fleet like some animals. 

Their huts are very simple, being made by t\ ing poles together 
and stieking one end in the ground and then making a thatched 
r(jof of either grass or palm leaves. Thev' make a drink by chewing 
corn and spitting it into an earthen [jol, where it is allowed to 
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ferment ; it is then filtered through leaves and kept till a certain moon 
in August. At this time they hold a tribal meeting, but I failed 
ti3 ascertain its meaning, though it may have a religious significance. 
The Pawumwd have no dogs. 

When we compare the Pawumwa with the Incas or with white 
men, they appear to be of an inferior type, but such a comparison 
should not be drawn. We should regard them with reference to 
the existing and past relations among themselves and to the other 
living things found in their cnrironmcnt. When this is done, 
we see that they arc highly specialized for life under existing condi- 
tions. In fact they are keen, close observers, and know the proper- 
ties of most food and poisonous ithints and animals. In short, their 
mode of life is adjusted to meet the e.xisting conditions of the jungle. 

I often went seining with the Pawumwa. They were always 
afraid of alligators, large snakes, and the like. Their fear was 
shown especially on one occasion when they turned loose one end 
of my large seine and fled to a sandbar when an alligator swam 
against the net. I had been at work for almost two hours remu4'ing 
the limbs and water plants so as to make a large catch of fish, but 
a^ soon as the alligator struck the net, the Indians turned it loose 
and hastened to the bank, shouting all the while. This incident 
impressed me with the cowardice of the natives. In battle they 
become so excited that little danger is encountered after their first 
round of arrcjws is discharged. Xumerous cases, including a per- 
sonal experience at the waterfall of Forto Principe da Biera (tn the 
lower Rio rmapore. leave little doubt in m\- mind that primitir e 
South American Indians are ctiwanlly and become really dangerous 
only after coming in contact with white men. 

The Pawumwa are not cannibals, nor are any of the South 
American Indian> found in the region traversed by me. As already 
stateii, the Pawumwa use the bone> of slain enemies to make points 
for arrow--, because such are supposed to be more etfecilw. One 
alwa\s hears from the natives that the people of the next tribe 
are cannibals, but when one arrives it is always the next tribe, and 
so on. I h.ive ne\ er met a man who has actually seen natives eating 
human flesh, 'bhe evidence is always indirect, such as teeth driven 
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in boards, skulls on poles, human bones made into arrow-points, 
etc. The Indians may boil the meat off the bones when they want 
them, but this is usually unnecessary because the tropical ants, 
bugs, flies, and other creatures, especially armadillos, soon clean a 
skeleton. If Indians camp or roast their game near such skeletons, 
they are at once considered cannibals by the civilized nati\'es. I 
met the father of a boy who had been killed in the Serra de Pacas 
Xovas, which is on the Brazilian side of the Gtiaja-mirim waterfall 
of Rio klamerc. The father and the other hunters buried the 
boy after repuLing the Indians. A few da\'s later they went back 
after the remains of the boy, but found only his bones and signs 
of a campfire. The father felt certain that the Indians ate his 
boy, but when I questioned him about the alleged cooked meat and 
the hair and bones he was unable to give any evidence in proof of 
his contention. Sensational explorers are always prone to spread 
what their guides and native interpreters tell them. For my part, 
I doubt the existence of cannibalism in any part of South America, 
at least tluring historic times. 

I hope that these imperfect notes on the Pawumwa will stimulate 
a thorough study of the few remaining tribes of primitive Indians 
before the rubber cutters shall have demoralized them. Let us 
also hope that the explorers of the future will break awa.v from 
the beaten trails of civilization and study anv of the following 
regions, which are designated by crosses on the map. 

1. The Brazilian side of the lower Guapore and klamore 
rivers extending eastward to the headwaters of Rio Tapajos and 
Rio Xingii. 

2. Th.e region northeast of Alanaos far into the regions between 
the headwaters of Rio Trombeta^ anrl Rio Branco. 

3. The region of the Andean affluents of Rio Negro. 

4. The East Andean region south (,f Rio Beni. 

( 4 f these four regions the portion between Rio Guapore and 
Rio Tapajos is the least known. In fact onlv a small jrortion of 
this t ast area was trax'ersed by the Brazilian Telegraph C ommission 
during 1909 and 1910. 

The accompanying map (page 334J shows the route of the 
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writer marked in continuous dutied lines. The dotted area (in the 
Brazilian side of Rio Gtiapure marks the hunting ground oi the 
Pawumwa Indians. The areas marked with cro'^e^ dejignate the 
regions where primitive Indians may he found. - 

The following brief vocabulary of the Pawumwa language wa^ 
obtained with great difficulty, because none cit tlie r.ei.,hljoring 
Indian tribes could speak this language. I originalK' spelled the 
words in accordance with the Brazilian system <jf writing Indian 
languages, such as Guarani. As 1 had not been consistent in the 
tise of some of the symbols, it was desiral'le to have the list ret istd 
by some one conversant with the methods ordinarily entphAcai in 
rendering the sounds of unwritten languages. This was done l.i\' 
Dr R. H. Lowie, for whom I pronounced each wortl in tlie vocal.uilart- 
according to the best of my recollection. Though tlte phonetic 
value of my list is admittedly slight, it may pro\e of semte ii'C to 
students of South American linguistics. 

Vowels hac'e their continental values: indicates nasalization; 
tc represents ‘‘ch” in Engli'h "church''; c the =ound of English 
"sh" in “hush": j French "j” in "jour." I had ditticulty in 
distinguishing the sounds of it and 

Vocabulary 

itopi', hat iparama'tci, neck 

katil'wa", fish ira'I'cci,- ear 

nio'kokaniare'm, imbirii iGuarani nipaka'rci, nioulh 

tree giving bark siring: ka'rati'tci, chest 

a'tipeici', head i'ritci, nose 

rnakinvamnatci, hand tu'kitci, eyes 

pikirina'tci, arm juti'i'kina'ici, nails or claws 

V\ laiily complete bibhoyraphy ot the- htcr.iti'.rc on the 'cmi-ci\ .h.-ed tsihes of 
central ''^oiuh Ameri».an i '•!n<l in l>i II \un IheriiiLj^ pain-r r-Ti rjie Aiithro- 

Pfkiiyo/ Ihe State' ('f SJo I’au.o. 7?.-:; eihci<>ii. i in iQuO by 

the D.a/iu Ojicial. Sk'' Pan! » I li-' :■ 'ip w nig. nia\ a’^' be c>'n'-ukeil Feleni aC''' Iv'irba, 
Ob<;rrvat,r '<‘4 sobru ni'lie, n. 'li> Parana Rt :• ih* \ oI \'t, 

1905 . Ricardo Kii-ne, d' - Ivihii do \ allc iB' Rd'cira de 

iguape. C . <7 ■ f. > • /-' 'a-/.) '>ao Sa't Paulo, roo.S. 

Con-^ular rt-jinrc I'n th<' Parci'uaa\ an In ban-' b\ Hr I P"C';r, io'* 7 . may aUi' be incii- 
ti<'ncd here. 

- 1 noted at hrtrt tr'chitci, but the 7 i-^n.-t pron. a- an a'Cmit' and may have 
denntod a viottal catch 
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k 4 t;i’!n:ci. foot 
ti'niic!. liair 
i'titci, teeth 
no' iiuikw a’ni, earth, or soil 
atiri rt, gra«?, or leaves, tt) cover a 
hilt 

gv. a'l'lriik eiin 
av i !i, bananas 
aku'i'v, niandiota 
arcukahi. 'Ugar cane 
nik'ru', farifiha 
Siihil'n. '('.a ' a bird 
mi'nitei'n, p:i,l .1' . or brown 
si gar, it\ eel 
fevere’re. peanut 
tran'ii'ii, t-otjo; 'a large parri.it' 
trihi'p, parrot 

ino'oko'r, resinous labret for un- 
married girls 

pb'rora', tree giving resin lor 
n:i'iiikdts 

piki'r, lip stone of ttoman 
Itikara’inan, stone 
irl'. bark ( hnhes 
iki't. knife 
iwi'. toucan 
k.l'ra’i'tci, heart 
paiui'. tree, wouds 
i'toati', f'l.Tio';.’ ]>a!ni 
inif?', t'ae I 'iiake bird 1 
kuiii water, ri\er 
fi'rnke'm, Rio tiua]iore 
a'piia'. Rio Sao Miguel 
.Iw.i'ii. tine troni whirh the .irrow 
pi iison is exirarted 
ti.i'pa. iheia is not. all gone, “fur- 
gi t It, ' i’O hay iSpan 1 
tru ini' to -k L i ■ 
pa'n,iv, n', moon 


mapana'na. !az\ . tired 
moku’ni. leaf 
iahti'miine. I am going 
tu'ro (tu'ro^i. hut. or n/uej 
tiki', vessel, bottle, basin 
ka'ukri'gna, image, in looking glass 
etc. 

tahti't. tree 

brahu'nwa. old man, aged 
pa'kaawa'mna, I am hungry, I 
want to cat 
kabl'katci. tcingiie 
pawa'nwam. to breathe 
pa-ri'wam. coward 
riti'wam. to hide 
piiraa'wam. to urinate 
teiki'n. i>'ahaii'a, rohtiffo la fish) 
kotci'. puanJic. canbe (a fish'' 
pari'ra. jut lo/Ji; la fish'' 
ta-j-I'v’, letuio (a fsh; 
ira'wa'm, ^orubim, pi'’lado la fish) 
taniE'k. pacH la fish) 
kru'kuvi'n, co/vuia !a fi'hl 
ari'liam. ('cgn'e la fisli) 
imbi'. p.’-aiara la fish) 
pi'diuba’na, lemon 
panmi', orange 
patcl'ruwa''. to dress, clothes 
prini'niirina'matti, big toe 
tiiia'ratci, fingers 
a'rapa'lina, pretty 
turi'ma'pa, katydid 
O'hi'ru, gentleman 
iriihu', grat’ 

nainali:', namatb'k, nnuisL, 01 rat 
nakl'mi'iia. \er\ ugl\ 
ini'nka, fear 

alijiiici. beard, or whiskers 
hina'vitci. throat 
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pitcira'mna. to cut 
nii'meri'm, iron, metal 
ka' + una, I eat 
ka' + tu, food, hungry 
wima'na, to smoke 
a + i'wi, tobacco 

piki'n, small mountain w here the 
Indians get quartz; lip stones 
of tvomen 

pahu'nmuwa'm, man 
je'marima', woman 
niarahu'onuwa'm, child 
traku', bird (also chicken' 
ika't, penis 
rintiri'tci, testicles 
tubike'ritci, anus 
ima'ukakam, vulva 
pawa'mnakaka'm, to copulate 
karati'kakam, mammary glands 
imwim, monkey 
wa'ram, coatd monkey 
ki'na'm, jaguar (the second s> lia- 
ble with rising inflection) 


utl'n, star 
b'kari', belly 
pi k u ' r i ' n ti t c I , s h o u i d c r s 
kara'ka-i-u, snake 
kava-rihto, brave(.'i 
gwivia'mo, mosciuitc 
karapa'pa, cunmata. pt: ppctci ■ d (a 
fish'i 

ivi', pexc dc c<'.ckorm (,a h-l; 
hiri'tci, nose 
u'+o'm. tine string 
nara'innO, peccary, hog 
uti'm, rrucim !a bird) 
himi', tapir 

tapl'm, co'iti cpi.A’ sa rodent' 
kabi'ei, "bad man," dangerous, 
sat age, enemy 
a'aviri'm, bugio (a monkey.) 
kati', pain, it hurts 
gwini'hitci, fat 
i'tce', fire, or ilame 
ta'-fuhi', h(jney 
ti'ke, toq:iit::, or Brazil, nuts 


Linton, Indiana 



THE WXRIETIIH. CI.A^>iriCATIu\ AND ORIGIN OF 

XEV .10- 

I'-v y.XXiK' H IT rE.\ 


T 1 i;b \\ r.;:-;ih; ami Ci.A>sir:';.»iioN o? Magic 

'^^llE Tirn'i I wi'C.;-.; re?L:ii'r to tciC.-c praciiccA intended 

ii'.-ccuri .' m - ded'.ii*..- g -. in i-v c.'-. action in cA'Cntial 
(ii-rL.G.ird, j. mI tile eUaniitatiM reLuions implied in the 
ordiii ir\' aiidi in tht ■-cientiiie de.dinG^ with the physical world: 12'' 
of tbi rinthrt.pi.pathic rciaiinne ubtainin^' aniwiip yiereun;. 

Althi maeir nexx-r inakc' an antiin'ipi'iparhic appeal, it 
fre-'iiieiulw brines to bear iie [leculiar cric-rcirive xirttie upon feeling 
being'. It aim?, then, at cmpelling rutile. ~piritr, or gods to de. 
tile operatorA will, or at pjreweiuing tlient front doing their own. 
In necronianry. 'iiirit? are summoned bp- nieane of ipelR and inean- 
tations. In aneient Egypt the art of dealing coercitively with 
t.jjirii.r aiiei godr reachei! a high dewelopnieiit. Ma-pero, speaking 
of a curioU' belief reganling name;. ;a\'. "When the god in a 
moment ot ir.rgetfiilne " or of kindiie;; h.aj taught ihent what ihe\' 
wanted pht 'acred ri.iriic-ep tlieie w j' nothing left for him but to 
ob,.\ diem."- At Eleii'i' it w a; not the name bait the intonation 
ot the Noiie of the inagieiaii that paudueed the my.'leriiaiA resuli'.^ 


' .i 1 Loei .ir. 1 : .t- :• Utf' -n t / i el 'jion \\ ill I t- louncl in ihe 

ao:l. r ' A d. . - 'z N'.’t / R,' ,i ».‘c 0/ < n. I'ltn'.i nn, <i}ui Futu>e, 

Xo'- . M.m I oil. 111. :'ji2 

* '. ( / ( . IJ.'Jl -it --e 't ii'CfCnt’R- 1903. 

liHd'UtL'li h: a. ' 1 H, j, l.,S 

' Ft. A CG't. Paul, !<■ ■ 1.1 O li- - -U 1 la XatUD 'J.-" INF 'J FlcU-i-, Mufioifes dc 

I' 1 >: 't ' 'lil. %'>I. .\-\X\ . 2'\ {all. I'M' >1— .S-'. (_ ! nji ('it , n p/t; 

A -urpri'in'T r''Vj\ 1 1 f >f tl.* I n i'< i in tin inau.i_ul p .i\\. yi > »r nau'o- t eiiiic to iti> iiuiiLe 
a \<\\ :.iar- a.^n At a cai.'p-n!> Tiin^ -t ''■’vLiiih Da} A(.l\ (.nti-i- lU Ma-^achii'etts, 
I 1-1 a: ,1 at! '-X-y ’j' } o\ < 3.1 A' •'-i* li' » i an iriipa-'a-n* • 1 jk 1 ir. -= on tlir- pi w rr of the 

■■V,'r>rh ” Up -1 ' V..1 Py n any l i.iii -p- from th HyPi* n uiai Chii-iian v^Liipture-^ 
that th' Ih '-•k cli'’ 1 . 'I t. .i._h the awl.- n D '! aii'J ( hn-t. l-iut that whattwt-r 

ih' V '-p! ' c.' a(_i_' n ph-hp'i thi-jUNle ih>r [i- u r . t! W-.ni It wa- liv the Wh'o!, 
riMi.- (,i i.thittih' V ' V a- <M- <i’t I ai .1 >t v. a- i •_ ■ k hi tin. W'l >1 d that iin-n 
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But how should be classed the behavior of a suppliant who at- 
tempts by requests, otterings, adoration, or other anthropopathic 
means to induce a ghost, spirit, or god to give him magical power? 
The Dieri of central Australia in dry spells “call upon the spirits of 
their remote ancestors, whom they call Alura Mura, to grant them 
power to make a heavy rainfall."^ This behavior belongs clearly 
to the religious type; but that which follows — the suppliant's use 
of the magical power secured from the spirit — is magic. A spirit 
may be asked to use his magical power himself. In that case the 
suppliant uses the anthropopathic method of bringing about a 
magical action. - 

To one who approaches the subject of magic for the first time, 
the possibility of bringing order into the chaos of magical customs 
seems remote. Before taking up the origins of magic, we would 
better gain some knowledge of its many forms. This may be 
done conveniently by making a critical e.xamination of a wideh' 
used classification, in the course of which study it will appear that 
several important varieties of magic fall outside of this classification. 

“If we anah'ze the principles of thought on which magic is 
based,” writes J. G. Frazer, “they will probably be found to resolve 
themselves into two: first, that like produces like, or that an effect 
resembles its cause; and, second, that things that have once been 
in contact with each other continue to act on each other at a 
distance after the physical contact has been severed. The former 
principle ma\' be called the Law of Similarit\', the latter the Law 
of Contact or Contagion. From the first of these principles, 
namely, the Law of Similarity, the magician infers that he can pro- 
duce any effect he desires merely by imitating it; from the second 
he infers that \thatever he does to a material object will affect 

1 Frazer, J. G , The Golden Buitgh, ad ed , vo!. i, p. So. 

‘ Jovon?'" view diners from this in that for Inm the magical P(a\ rr al\\a\ belongs 
to a coiiM K'us agent. "Magic is the m>>toriou5 j'ouer of a per-on or con•'elMU^ agent 
to cause injury — cr, sccoiularily, it may be. benetit — to another pcl^on who may be 
at a distance; a power wliich when exertcil is accompanied b\', or ascribed to, an ex- 
clamation, a gesture or an action imlicating anil vliocting what i^ willed. To us the 
exclamation or gesture indicaier' mily what is willed. In the opininii of the savage, 
who fails to di'^criminate between the categories of likeness and idmtity, the action 
he perfoims not merely rc-cmbles, but is the actiun which he wilU.’’ I.F. B. Jevons, 
Magic, Proceedings Third International Congress of Iht. History of Religions, 71-7S) 
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equally the person with whom the object was once in contact, 
whether it forms pari of its body or not. Charms based on the 
Law of Similarity may be called Homoeopathic or Imitative Magic. 
Charms baseti on the Law of Contact or Contagion may be called 
Contagious Magic. 

This classification clearly embraces the larger number of magical 
practices, especially the injuring of images in order to injure enemies, 
the simulation of birth to produce child-bearing, the numerous cases 
of homeopathic magic both in medicine and outside of it; the con- 
tagious magic ot navel-string and placenta, of wounds and blood, 
of garments, of footprints, anti the like.’ Yet several types of 
magic remain outside this classification, or are brought within it 
only by extremely far-fetched explanations. "The Bushmen de- 
spise an arrow that has once failed of its mark; and, on the contrary, 
consider one that has hit as of double value. They will, therefore, 
rather make new arrows how much time and trouble soever it may 
cost them, than collect those that have missed and use them again."'’ 
Similarly other tribes attach a special \alue to a hook that has 
caught a big lish. One might bring the mental process involved 
here back to Frazer's secf)nd principle. Contagious Magic: "Things 
that hac'e once been in contact with each other continue to act on each 
other at a distance after physical contact has been severed. " But it 
is possible to make a simpler explanation than the ascription to the 
hook ot a specific p(nver acting telepathically upon fish. Nothing 
need be incolved here, it seems to me, but the conviction that some- 
thing that has ha[)pened once is likely to happen again. No principle 
i- simpler .iiid more firmly established than thi-, it is an imperfect 
form of this corollary of the Principle of Identitv: something that 
has happened once will hapiien again under identical circumstances. 
1 he sa\'age goes wrong because he thinks mereU' of the hook, 
instead of taking into ai count all the circumstances. But if he 

I’ iNt/-' r J G , ,-,p cit . ^li 1 fl., \(.l I. p. 52. See also Frazer, Lectures on the Early 
Il'-J.'jry uj tf.e K’n^ hip, Ma«_niillan, 1905. p 54; and A \ an (.knnepG review of that 
bof)k in Rtji't ■ic L Hutoire titu Re'.i, 4 :onc, 1906, \ol Liii, pp. 31^0-401. 

- Sty i( r nlu'tration-. 1 he Golden Buu^h, 3d td., vul. i, pp. 5^-214 

^ LiclUfinstein, M. H. K., Traieh in South Africa, voh ii, p. 271, quoted by Lord 
Avebury, Orii,in of ChiUzatu-n, Pth ed , p. 34. 
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prizes the hook, not simply because it has already caught fish, l:)ut 
because he thinks of the hook as possessing an attractive power 
over fish, the mental process at the root of his action is another 
and a more complex one; he now believes in action at a distance. 

Considered psychologically, the behavior of the savage when he 
prefers the successful hook may thus be of two quite distinct kinds. 
The magic based upon the simple conviction that what has hairpened 
once is likely to happen again finds no place in Frazer's system; for 
the two branches of magic that he recognizes “may con\'cniently 
be comprehended under the general name of Sympathetic Magic, 
since both assume that things act on each other at a distance, 
through a secret sympathy, the impulse being transmitted from one 
to the other by means of what we may conceit'e a kind of in\ isible 
ether. There remains the question of fact. Does the sat'age act 
on these two principles, or only on the one mentioned by Frazer? 
Facts and arguments will be offered below in support of the former 
alternative. 

Frazer’s classification may again prot'e inadequate in regard to 
certain dances performed by the women when the men are engaged 
in war. “ In the Kafir district of the Hindoo Koosh, while the men 
are out raiding, the women leave their work in the fields and as- 
semble in the villages to dance day and night. The dances are 
kept up most of each day and the whole of each night. . . . The 
dances of these Kafirs are said to be performed in honor of certain 
of the national gods, but when we consider the custom in connection 
with the others which have just been passed in review, we may 
reasonably surmise that it is or was originally in it^ essence a 
sympathetic charm intended to keep the absent warri(.)rs wakeful, 
lest they should be surprised in their sleep by the enemy.”- Accord- 
ing to the author of The Golden Boii"h, this practice would thus fall 
under the Law of Similarity, to which he gi\cs, as we have seen, a 
double form. It is the first alternative that applies in this case, 
“like produces like”: the keeping awake of the women causes the 
men to keep awake. This is a possible explanation. But it is 

^Frazer, J. G., op. cit.. 3<I ed., \ol. i. p. 54. 

= Ibid . pp. 133-134- 
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noteworthy in the other instances given by Frazer^ that the stay-at- 
homes are not simply trying to keep awake but that they are doing 
manv other things, not all of which can be interpreted as mimetic 
magic dike produces likej. 

It seems \'ery likely to me that the primary cause of the danc- 
ing is not the belief that the keeping awake will make the war- 
riors wakeful, but the excitement and anxiety under which the 
women would naturally labor while their husbands are fighting. 
A state of high tension may be expected to work itself off, not only 
according to a law of "like produces like," that is, of contagion, but 
in all sorts of spontaneous activities. The facts appear to agree 
V ilh this theory. The dance is not kept up night and day in every 
tribe, and in most of them, so far as my information goes, there 
doe? not appear to be any deliberate purpose of resisting sleep. 
Xor do these women use dancing alone; in some tribes they refrain 
from sexual intercourse, believing that if they do not their husbands 
will be either killed or wounded. In certain islands the women and 
children are forbidden to remain inside the houses, or to twine 
thread or weave. If one turns to the sat'ages’ own explanation of 
their actions, one finds great \-ariation. I do not discover in Frazer 
that any tribe gives the interpretation that he suggests; but he 
reports that the Yuki Indians say that if they dance all the time 
"their husbands will not grow tired.” In Madagascar the women 
say that by dancing they impart .strength, courage, and good fortune 
to their husbands. \\ hy bring these various ceremonies back to an 
intention of keeping the warriors awake Some of the actions may 
be inspired by that purpose, but wh\- all of them? Let us say, 
rather, that the anxiety of the women tends to work itself off in 
spontaneous mo\ ement.s, some of them hat ing, in the beginning 
at least, no mimetic or telcfiathic connection with the fighting 
of the husbands. They ^imply dance or jump up and down for 
relief, and the relief lelt leads to the repetition of the movement. 
Thus the dancing habit is formed. 

Xow if the women dance while the\' are filled with a desire 
for the -uccess <_)f the men in war, docs not our knowledge of 

- Fra/er, ibi-i , pp. 131-134. 
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psychology lead us to expect the formation of a causal con- 
nection between dancing and the success of the warriors? At 
first this connection will probably be regarded as general, and 
not as a specific relation between depriving oneself of sleep and 
keeping awake the warriors. The dancing, at this stage, will 
be a magical ceremony of the simplest sort. But certain mental 
tendencies readily lead to modifications of the primitive dancing. 
The minds of the dancers will at times be filled with images of 
the fighting, and these images will tend to shape the mcjve- 
ments. In this way mimicry of fighting may take the place of the 
original dancing. Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold 
Coast, for instance, "the wives of the men who are away with the 
army paint themselves white, and adorn their persons with beads 
and charms. On the day when a battle is expected to take place, 
they run about armed with guns, or sticks carved to look like guns, 
and taking green pawpaws dVuits shaped somewhat like a melon; , 
they hack them with knives, as if the\' were chopping off the heads 
of the foe."^ In the Queen Charlotte islands, "when the men had 
gone to war, the women at home would get up very early in the 
morning and pretend to make war by falling upon their children 
and feigning to take them for slaves.’’ Certain tribes went as far 
as to scourge severeh' two lads, by way of helping the warriors. 

If any of these dancers accounted for the practice b},- saying 
that keeping awake helped warriors to remain watchful, I shouUl 
look upon this statement as an afterthought. The idea of the 
danger of surprise to the sleeping men would readily enough connect 
itself with the dancers’ loss of sleep, a loss arising from the dancing, 
■which is itself an expression of aiixiety.- 

Perhaps the largest and must important class of magic nut 
pro-\ ided for in the classification we are considering is \\ ill-Alagic. 
Here is one instance taken from ancient India: In order to pro- 
tect his belongings from destruction, the Buddhist monk isdiretied 
to make a "firm resoh-^e," .saying, "For the space of seven days 

^Frazer, J. G., up. cit., 31.I td., \ol. i, p. 13- 

-On dancing and it- relation to primitive religiuii, :ree Ir\ing King. T/.e 
opmt.nl of Reli'^’on, igiu, pp. loS— iiz. 
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let not this and that article be burnt by fire, borne away by a flood, 
blown to pieces by the wind, carried off by robbers, or eaten by 
rats and the like. . . . Then for the space of seven days no harm 
will touch them.”^ This is not a request addressed to a spirit, but 
a "firm resolve" that the wish expressed shall be realized. In the 
Kei islands, when a battle is in progress, the women wave fans 
in the direction of the enemy and sing. "O golden fansl Let our 
bullets hit. and those of the enemy miss."’ The essence of Will- 
Magic is the belief that an exertion of the will takes eft'ect at a 
distance. This kind of magic may or may not be complicated by 
the addition of magical elements of another type. 

Can Will-Magic be classed under Frazer's Latv of Similarity.-' 
This law is expressed in a double form: “Like produces like," and 
“An effect resembles its cause.” From this law, we are told, the 
magician infers that he can produce any eft'ect he desires mereh- by 
imitating it. But imitation is not in the least a requirement of 
Will-Magic, although it may be superadded. The formula "like 
pntduces like” means, if it means anything, that because two things 
liac'e elements in common, — ihape, color, etc., what happens to one 
will happen to the other also. Nothing of this is necessarily in- 
volved in Will-Magic. The other form of the law, "an eft'ect 
resembles its cause," applies no better. It means that if you want, 
for instance, a tumor to dr\' up, you can succeed by causing something 
cl.--e to dry up; or if you want jaundice to disappear, you can succeed 
by making the yellow color of some object, a flower, for Instance, 
\-anish. In these cases the effect yc)u have produced becomes the 
cause of a similar effect. 

It mu:?t be observed here that the^e two fimmulations of that 
w hich is gir en by Frazer as one law represent each a different mental 
process. If the savage is aware of this difference, the two mental 
processes should not be included under one principle. To do so 
seems to me to obliterate distinctions, rather than to bring order by 
means of a helpful generalization. If primiiite man does not 

^ Pali T^xls, V luiddhi-yia^a^giL, chap, xxiii, taken irom Buddhis?n in Translation, 
tienry C. Warren, liar-. arj L'nivcr-ity Prtji, iSyfj, ■). 3.S5. 

= Frazer, J. tl . up cit , 2d ,d , vol. i. p. 33. 
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discriminate, then the distinction has no application to the mental 
processes ins’olved in savage magic. 

Although I feel confident in affirming that FrazerA classifica- 
tion needs completion, I do not claim that the following one is 
adecjuate. 

1. Principle of Repetition . — Something that has happened once 
is likely to happen again. A successful arrow will meet with further 
success, and one that has failed with further failure. Xo idea of 
a telepathic power is in\'olved here. 

2. Principle of Transmission of an Effect from one (Jbject to 
Another . — Sympathetic Magic. An action taking place upon an 
object will take place also upon another object when the two objects 
are connected with each other in the mind of the magician. The 
connections may be of several kinds. I mention three of these : 
(a) The objects bear a likeness to each other (association by sim- 
ilarity): injuring the likeness of a thing injures the thing itself. 
[In The objects hac'e been or are in contact (association b\' contigu- 
ity:: whatecer is done to a tooth once belonging to a person will 
happen to the person himself. A \ariation of this form of magic is 
seen in the custom of rubbing oneself with a part of a powerful and 
courageous animal in order to acciuire these traits, un The objects 
ha\-e been in the relation of cause and effect: cooling the arrow 
which has intlicted a wound will prevent inflammation of the wound. 

In this class of magic an attraction t>r a telepathic influence is 
exerted between objects. 

3. Principle of Efficiency of 1]’:ll-Effort. 

Other systems of classification are of course possible. A classi- 
fication accvirding to the nature of the Power involved in the mtig- 
ical operation and the relation of this Power to the magician appears 
to me to have considerable merit, so 1 atld it here. 

Class 7. — Practices in \\ hich there is no idea of a Pi i\\ er belt mging 
to the operator or his instrument, and passing thence to the object 
of the magical art. To this class Itelong many instances of so-called 
S\-mpathetic Mtigic.^ m;my of the taboo customs; most modern 

^ Hail'd: a rottt oi vervain aruuntl tlu* neck ni oitlei to caii-e a turnor lo di'-appvar 
the plant dne^ up. ?o will the tumor. It the h-'li do not appeal in due season, rnakf 
one ( >i wood aiPl put it into the watt r. Kt ep the airou that has u > 'und< \l a iru ii' i in a 
C(-t)l plaw, ?o that the wound nia\ not Ixytane intlamcd. 
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superstitions, — those, for instance, regarding Friday, the number 
thirteen, horseshoes, planting when the tide is coming in. In these 
instances the effect is thought to follow upon the cause without 
the mediation of a force passing, let us say. trom the magician to 
the wooden fish placed in the stream and thence to the living fish. 
An illustration of this class of magic has already been given in the 
old lady's belief that good luck would come to a household as the 
result of sparrows having fallen down the chimney. The gambler 
who believes in his "luck" does not usually conceive of it as a 
Power in any true sense of the word. Several facts drawn from 
child life, which point to this same conclusion, will be ngted pres- 
ently. 

Divination by casting lots or otherwise, when a spirit or god 
is not supposed to guide the cast, may be included here as a sub- 
dit'i^ion. The aim of divination is to secure an item of knowledge 
fur the magician, while the other practices of this class are calculated 
to produce effects of some other kind. But in neither case does 
there exist the idea of a Power mediating between the thing sought 
and its antecefient. 

Class II. — Xon-personal Powers are believed to belong to the 
magician himself, or to particular objects, such as the magician's 
instruinent", tmd to pass from these into other objects, or to act 
upon them so a- to produce certain effects. If the magician himself 
pos-essc-s this force, he does not think of it as identical with his 
"will," or even a- intimately connected with it. 

Ihjwitt relates that Huiie native Australians begged him not to 
carr\- in a bag containing quartz crxsiaD a tooth extracted at an 
initiation Cc-remfmy, The\- thought that the e\il power of the 
crystals would enter the tooth and so injure the body to which it 
had behjnged.* Many charms have a potency of this nature, while- 
others haw an animistic significance; that is, they involve the 
action of spirits, and so do not belong here. Eating the fat of a 
brac e and strong animtil. nr rubbing one-elf with it, in order to gain 

‘ Jou/ridl uf tile Ant'nfup.J-'Hical InAitute, vnl. xni i 1.S84). p. 456, quoted by Frazer. 
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courage and power, an act belonging to thi' ^cxond cla-', a? ^.re 
also most ca'Cs of Contagious Magic. 

There seems to be among all peoples a stage of de\'tlo!inien: at 
which a Power like that de-^cribed above is conceit ed clearly ei!' aigh 
to be given a nante; it is called by some tribes in Xurth America, 
for instance, ]]'akanda. and Afaua in Melanesia. This variou-ly 
named nun-personal Potency is the efficient cause of liy far the 
greater part of the magical practices. 

Class III. — Will-iMagic. This includes the caBCr- in which the 
magician feels that his will-ettort is an efficient factor. I itder this 
head usually fall spells, incantations, and solemn curses. A ntan 
who says to the magic spear, “(lO straight and kill him," feels no 
doubt that by these words, in which ciuicers his whole soul, he 
directs the spear on its errand of death. 

When discussing the origin of non-personal Powers, we saw how 
early man's attention is directed to his will-efforts, and Imw \-ery 
soon he attempts to turn his "will" to account in the magical way. 
-\mong the North American Indians, sending lArih one’s thought 
and will is a common practice. Miss Fletcher tells us that. "When 
a race is taking place, a man ma\' bend his thoughts and his will 
upon one of the contestants ... in the belief that this act, this 
'sending of his mind,' will help his friend to win."‘ In this and 
similar cases the will-power itself seents to perfc>rm the magical 
deed: while more commonly, perhaps, the spell or incantation 
"carries'’ one's will tct ancither jtcrson, whii is then compelled to act 
according to the desire of the magician. 

The importance of this ci.i-s of magic is so great that Marcir has 
raised the (itiestion as to whether an accompaiie iiig spell i- not an 
indispensable pan of "perkci" magic:’ and F. B. Je\"!i' tollows 
him in conneeiing magic. d | nwer in gi-neral with the seU'c of one's 
own tnerge .® In mt' ojiinioii, tl'!- i xi rci-i- of the will is the char- 
tict eristic of i a’l\ one i l.i-s of jue.uio. In inagii' as w ell as in religii m, 

^ FK'tuht'r, Alu 1 ( X' dy - t 11 < ta'n Bel a i- i ‘'‘r* e rnni^ Will Pou er ar on.; the 
Sioux TfiIk sutn.' tXt.u Yfik'.x a.\, 1 ^ 07 . I'I- 3j;i.n34 

- Maictt, K. K.. 7 r t 7 '.We ' n- KA.'i,:--*; . pj- 

2 In tit' rl'd.yti I r n tht* id tin uita'd nmn-pt-i p' 'W . r. I have alrtamv 

aiLiiicd the \ u \\ that wiD-hui.UaC 1- liu piin'ai\ ifiin mi inaeA'- 
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we n^u^t. 11 -eem-' lu me, admit several independent ori^^ins. What 
fullov? will, I hope, be conclusive on this point. 

In this attempt at classification, I would not give the impression 
that the conceptions of the savage are clear and definite. (Jn the 
contrarv. 1 hold them to be hazy and fiiiid. What appears to him 
imper'-onal at one moment may suddenly assume the characteristics 
of a spirit. Mdiia. for instance, although usually an impersonal 
force sioiad in plants, stones, animals, or nten. at times takes 
on trulv personal traits. ( )ne should not he surnri-ed to meet 
with cases that belong'' to se\ eral chisses The following' is a good 
instance of the mingling of will-magic with either l>'pes. ‘’Ihe 
ancient Hindocis ].'erformed an elaborate cereniontp based 0:1 
hoiiieopathit m.igic. for the cure of jaundice Its main drift was 
to bani'li tile yellow color to yellow creatures and c'ellow things, 
such a~ the sun. to which it properh' lielongs, and to pn.)eure for 
tile patient a healthy red color frcuu a living tigorous source, 
na.iiKh', a red bull, W'ilh this intention, a priest recited the fol- 
lowing spell: T’p TO the sun shall go th\' heart-ache and th\' 
jaundice: in the ccihiur of the red bull do we envelop thee I We 
en\-elop thee in red tints, unto long' life. May this person go un- 
scathed anil be free of \ellow colour! . . . Into the parrots, into 
the thru 'll, do w e put thy jaundice, and furthermore, into the \ ellow 
w agtail do we put th\’ jaundice,’ W hile he uttered these word', the 
prit st, in tirder to infuse the rrisy Ime of health into the sallow 
patient, gac’e him water to sip -which was mixed with the hair of a 
red bull: he poured water oxer the animal’s back and made the 
sick man drink it; he seated him on the skin of a red bull and tied 
a piece of the skin to him. Then in order to iniprox c his colour by 
thoroughly eradicating the yellow- tint, he proceeded thus. He 
first dauberl him from head to foot with a x-ellow- porridge made 
of turmeric or curcums (a yellow plant), 'ct him on a bed, lied 
three yellow birds, to wit a parrot, a thrush, and a xellow wagtail, 
b\- means of a yellow string to the foot of the bed; then pouring 
w ater ox er rhe patient, he washed off the yelloxv iiorridge, and xxith 
it no doubt the jaundice, from him to the birds. After that, by 
w ax' of gixing a final bloom to his complexion, he took some hairs of 
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a red bull, Avrapt them in gold leaf, and glued them to the patient’s 
skin.”* 

II. The Origins of Magical Behavior 

The idea of non-personal Powers is no more synonymous with 
magic than the idea of great, unseen, personal beings is bc nonc niuiis 
with religion. If there is to be a magical art, ways and means of 
using the Power must be produced. How did the apparcnth' end- 
less variety of magical practices come to be.-' Most of them \\ ill be 
accounted for by the following principles of explanation. They 
are of unequal importance, but each accounts, it bcems to me, for a 
class of magic. 

(q) Children often amuse themselves by making prohiliitions 
and backing them up with threats of puni-^hment. " If you do tins." 
they say, "that will happen to you.” The "this” and the "that” 
have usually no logical connection, nor does the child have an\- 
thought of a particular power or agent meting out the punishment. 

It is important to remember in this connection that what is done 
in the make-believe spirit b\- one person is often taken seriotisly 
by another, independently of any empirical t'crification. little 
girl, seven years of age, was told that killing a snail wotikl catise 
rain. She immediately accepted the statement, aiul rational argu- 
ments did not take the idea out of her head. How many of the 
senseless superstitions of the savage arose in this way we shall 
nev'er know. It seems prol.itible, however, that many of the com- 
mands, precautions, and prescriptions in the life of the sa\ age ha\ e 
had this origin; for there is Iretitiently no logical connection be- 
tween the deed forbidden fir prescribed and the thing to be sectired 
I hat e in mind certain taboo customs, [tarts of initiation ceremonies 
of the Australians,- regulations governing hunting, and the like. 
A good instance of the last is found among the Central Eskimo, 
certtiin kinds of game must not be eaten on the same flay; none of 
the deer’s bones must be broken during skinning; and bits of the 
anim.il must be buried in the ground or [tlaced untler stones. In 

^ Fraser, J. G., up. cit., 3d ed., \ol i, p. 79. 

-Spencer and Gillen, Xatiit Trihes oj C^ntriil .\zisl)a!ia, I-unilmn. chap 
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main- ca-c' a lulkr kimwled.^c would undoubtedly disclose reasons 
1 1! i:tihl\ , read or iinayinarx , for there magical practice^; but that 
th.!' would be true in e\ ery iiirtance reenir an unjustifiable asstimp- 
tieui. Tile fact that the savage is usually ready with reasons for 
hi- iiehacifsr i- no proof that these reasons lie at the basis of the 
practice- The exphtnations may iie afterthoughts. 

It 'lanis good j)s\ chologt,- to lujld that certain magical 
prai lire- (aigin.ited in threat- of untoward happenings made for 
lie, I'urpo't, of i)re-er\ing things edtal to the life and prosperity 
of dw iriie f. ir in-taiice. the authority of the chief, and the 
-I'lLiii; o! ihe murnage rtlatioii. The magical beliefs which en- 
!oo ' roi.- iin ra.e on the part of the wives of men engaged in war 
apo ,,r;.,lia,M had thi- origin. I'he punishment may be anything 
whi' -I ; ' o „ Tiierl a- efricacious. In Madagascar conjugal fidelity 
i- t iiioi'iid b\ die direat that the beirat’ed liti-band will be killed 
of 'aouiid. <i 11, il!(_ war: among the imligenoiis tribes of Sarawak, 
t'"' bd;' t i- ill, a i'll. i. .iinpbii.ir obtained b\' the men in the jungle 
wd! ' \ai‘or.i*. ii da, t'omen are unfaithful: while in East Africa, 
dt lcj'bi;id will in the -anie tweiituality, be killed or hurt b\’ 
tit '•ieph.mi !'ii !- hi'.nting,- 'i'he high -anction which the require- 
nt ni - o- -oc i.il lilt, pive to 1 a -lief- (,f ihi- kinri is readily understood. 

I h' niiiii.tl .inniide out of wlu’ch these belief- aro-e need not 
o> o - UlC d ,t . 1 . lib, rai, innntion I0 deceite the wfimen One 
'-itsdd It. in nand the hali nuik'.-bi.-!ie\ e. half serious attitude of 
' ! d.'o 1 .n -.he.r ina reoLir.-e wall ,.,110 another. \'ei I do not think 
1; ui.’ j. .--ii k that beiiris of thi- stjrt ha\e originated in purpo-ive 
d. te’. >pt.nci.r and (iilkn- relate of the mo-t primitive pei.iple 
huowi, p, U-. p;,. .-\runt.i of central -\usrralia. that the adult males 
’•id' Til wou.i-n ,ir,(i (diildreii by mean- of a bogie railed Txnuyirika. 

' I m ii'oM,\f v.hii h leads ci\ih/eil people lo make vow- ma\' 
't ' oiiiii !,,r. 1 n aiii ma.'cic.il practice-. ( >ne of the i.iriginal impulses 
o! iiiut.oi ii.itui'e -eem- to be to Ti'\ lo a\’oid a cal.i-trophe or to 
-'-''Me' ..il\ ctui.iei - by pritim-ing to i|o -omelhiiig which would 

■ I I.’ ■ Id, ' I i.'tr- I . aK" 7'/ r Tri'“r'^ oj 
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gratify the person who has control over the e\ ent. This moti\ e in 
its cruder form is a desire to do something meritorious in order to 
deserve immunity from danger. Customs of continence may ha\ e 
had the origin mentioned above, or they may have arisen from the 
women’s efforts to do something praiseworthy, so that the life of 
their husbands might be preserved and their success insured. 

id) Other types of magical behavior have their origin in the 
sjiontaneous response of the organism to specific Bituarions. In 
states of excitement the liberated energy must find an outlet in 
moeements. To restrain e\ery external sign of intense emotion 
is unendurable. By the bedside of a sick person one lo\es. one 
must do something for him. The '’expression" of the e.xcitement 
is not altogether at random. It takes place according to certain 
principles.'- For instance, it is a common fact that even men of 
culture when under stress of emotion act in the absence of the 
object of their passion as if it were pre.'-ent. man grinds hi^ teeth, 
shakes his fist, growls at the absent cnenn-; ;i mother talks fondK' 
to her departed babe and presses it to her breast. The less a 
person is under the control of reason, the more likeh' is he to \ ield 
to such promptings. 

If a happy coincidence were to lead to a connection between 
such beha^•ior and success in war, these spontaneous actions would 
become magical, that i-', actions performed in the belief that they 
are of assistance to the warri(.ir^. But coinciding fortunate ewnts 
tire not neccs-ary to the establishment of the connection in (iuesti(.in. 
It is psychologicalK’ probable that the desire in the mind of the 

^ ('onipare Irving King; ’’In innumerable casc-s '^magu'al ari'l rr^liyiou-^- act'^] 
can be shown to be puriianiy the natural reacuun 01 the p-'t cho-ph\>i..ui 
aliiKt-t it= mechanical rclicx. in ■~ituatiuii< oi i-tiain and relaxatiuii. ui ic sUvh e > >aditi'jiis 
u' rcciuirc jtuuii- al a<lji!^tnu nt- uf >oinL' -s- -rt ” (dp cit . pi» 17; 

In atcemptinc t( ) rxj)Iain till* ])0'hly nmvcini.nt'' which acv > 'iiijiarn i in- Tb ai--. Darw in 
set cluw n three principle', twn >>! which FhoiiM be taken into ae count in the yori'bltr- 
at.jn mf the urigin 01 magical behavior: the principle i-f acticn-' iluc i-’* th.e ci'n'tituuc'n 
of the nervous system, and the principle 01 serviceable a^r-nciatc-v. habit Charles 
Darwin, Lxpre^^sion of the I'-motiOKs in and .D:;/«dZ5.pp h. 1 hese principles 

bec< mie, in Wundt's- treatintiit ui the matter, the prineijile ft the dir< et iib id 1 heat i- di ui 
inner\ atii'n, the principle ui the a'^t:uciatie»n i-t ielate<l fcTiing-. uiul the pnmiple i : the 
relation of the innvenu nt^ to ^en-•(.-reprc^entatIon•' W. Wundt, Vky\ ' cce V 
Cdologie, 5th ed.. vol i ii pp jS6-::9b. 
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person during the spontaneous activities will lead to a connection 
between these and the realization of the desire. It is worth while 
to dwell a moment longer on this possibility. I had occasion to dis- 
cuss above certain dancing ceremonies. I attempted there to ac- 
count for the magical dances of the women while the men are at war 
as due in their original form to a spontaneous expression of restless- 
ness and excitement. Duration and repetition of the excitement 
would ia\OT its expression in coordinated, intelligible moe ements — 
mimicry of fighting, for instance. If now there appears a sense of 
necessary connection between mimic fighting and success in war. 
what was a mere spontaneous expression of excitement becomes a 
magical practice. This step is not impossible, for if, while the 
dancing goes on. the wish for the success of the warriors is uppermost 
in the minds of the women, the dancing will probabh' come to be 
regarded as a condition of success. This last step would be no more 
than an expression of the well-known law of association ; two things 
that hat'e been together in the mind tend to recall each other. 
Thus forms of behavior arising as a release from emotional tensions 
grarlually assume definiteness and become means of exercising 
magical influence, quite independently of any experimental proof. 

Several of the numerous varieties of so-called Sympathetic 
Magic, particularly the wides|tread practice of doing to an effigy 
that which (me would like to do to the original, can be accounted 
for by the addition to the former prlnci(des of the following law of 
mental action. (.Ibjects re-embling each cither become associated 
in the mind, so that the mind tends to pass fn.mi one to the other. 
Like r.l'ijects may become to some extent etiuicaleiits in mental 
operations. The fact that the sati^Liction to the person laboring 
under the e.xciieinent of anger or an\“ other emotion increases with 
the sintilarity of the object upon which he wretiks his wngeance 
to the person re.ilK' intended, wa-- [irobablv discovered bv chance 
and led to the making of imtiges and efiigles for magical purposes. 

‘ e I In the preceding modes of origin, mo\ ements and beha\ iors 
hr-'t appear independently of any magictil intention, tincl afterward 
acc.iuire ti magical signiticance. But the magical principles soon 
became disengaged from mttgical practice. At this point a new' 
chajiter opened in the history of the magical :irt. Magic no longer 
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arose only by chance, but new forms were created deliberately. 
From this moment there must have been a tendency to treat, 
according to more or less definite magic principles, every difficult 
situation. 

Here belong most of the numerous practices that may be classed 
under the heading "like produces like." That ‘‘like produces like” 
is a law of nature expressed everywhere about us. Cold, for in- 
stance, produces cold, and fire engenders fire. The frequent 
spreading of infectious diseases among vegetables, animals, and 
men seems quite sufficient to suggest this belief. The attention of 
the savage would naturally be drawn t ery early to that relation, 
because of the many striking and dangerous forms it takes. Now, 
as he is quite unable to distinguish among the different agencies 
int'olved in the various experiences of this sort, he cannot draw the 
line between the "likes" that really produce "like” and those that 
do not; hence his very strange expectations. And as it is often 
impossible to obtain or manipulate the objects possessing the 
quality desired, the whole comes to be replaced by a part, or even 
by a symbol, which is treated as if it contained the power of the 
whole. For example, eating or wearing a part of a courageous or 
powerful animal makes one bold or strong, or protects from danger; 
rubbing the chin of a young man with a rat's totem makes the 
hair grow, etc. 

Another origin of the same class is suggested by an interesting 
observation made by Sully.* A little girl thought that making her 
hair tidy would stop the blowing of the wind. The wind disheveled 
her; convcrselt', putting her hair in order would make the wind 
cease. Similarly some children imagine that since the wind pro- 
duces whistling sounds, whistling will produce wind. The second 
of two sLicccssie e events is thought to be able to reproduce the first. 

In attempting to demonstrate the priority of magic to religion, 
Frazer writes: "Alagic is nothing but a mistaken application of 
the very simplest and most elementary process of the mind, nameh', 
the association of ideas by virtue of resemblance or contiguity, 

^ Sully, J., Studies of Childhood. 1S96, p. So. 
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while religiijn assumes the operation of conscious or personal agents, 
superior to man. behind the visible screen of nature. ObviousK' 
the concept of personal agent is more complex than a simple recogni- 
tion of the similarity or contiguity of ideas. . . . The very beasts 
associate the ideas of things that are like each other or that ha\ e 
been found together in their experience. . . . But who attributes 
to the animals a belief that the phenomena are worked bv a multi- 
tude of invisible animals or by one enormous and prodigiouslv 
strong animal behind the scenes?^ It is undoubtedly true that the 
mind of man tends to pass from one object to others similar or 
present at the same time; but this psychological fact does not in 
itself account for magic. The mind of animals is regulated in like 
manner. In the spring the sight of a feather makes the bird “think" 
of nest-building, and the smell and sight of the master’s coat 
probably brings the master to tlie dog's mind. Yet animals do not 
practise the magical art. This fact shows the insufficienct' of 
“a simple (mistaken) recognition of the similarity and contiguity of 
ideas as an e.xplanation of the origin of magic. If an animal had 
had his attention drawn to the color of carrots and jaundice, he 
might observe the color likeness between them : and also “ coat " and 
master might follow each other in a dog’s mind. But in order 
to treat the coat as he would the master, or to eat carrots for the 
cure of jaundice, the dog mu=t have, in addition to the association, 
the belief that whatewer is done to the coat will be suffered b\' the 
master, and that the eating of carrots will cure the disease. The 
existence of these ideas, together with their motor and affective 
values, makes magic i)ossible. Frazer seems to have overlooked 
this fundamental difference between mere associatir^n of ideas and 
the essential mental processes invoKed in magic. This difference 
may be further illustrated by the instance of a dog biting in rage 
the stick with which he is being beaten. He is indeed doing to the 
stick what he would like to do t(i the man; hut in attacking the 

' Frazer, J, G.. op cit., 2d ed , vnl. i, p. 70. Gldenbur-; iDie Reltaton des Veda, 
Berlin, 18941 \\a? fir^t, I bt-lic\f, in linMing to a pre-religinu- magical uage <jf culture. 
But it 1- 1 - ra/er who fir-t made a clear ^cparatiun. not only between nragic and religion, 
but aUr; btrC'.veen magib ami the beliei m spirit-ac^ents 
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Stick he does not think that he is injuring the man. His action is 
blindly impulsive, while the form of magic in question involves the 
purpose of inflicting injury on something else than the stick and 
the belief that the injury is actually done.^ 

If magical actions cannot be deduced simply from the principles 
of association, they can at least be classified according to the kind 
of association they illustrate. For although the various ideas 
brought together in magic, in a relation of cause and effect, are 
frequently said to have come together b\' ‘‘chance," some of the 
conditions under which they have in fact become connected are 
expressible in the universal laws of association; namely, association 
by similarity or contrast, by contiguity or spatial opposition, and 
by emotional congruity or disparity. Whenever magical acts have 
been classified, it has been mainly with reference to the kinds of 
association involved in the mental processes. But every kind of 
activity involving mental operations falls in some of its relations 
under the laws of association, hence these classifications are relatively 
unfruitful. I have attempted, therefore, to group magical practices 
according to a factor of greater significance, namely, the nature of 
the power involved. 

Bryn M.awr College 

Bryn M.awr. Pennsylvania 

* Cf. R. R. Marett, From Spell to Prayer, Folk-Lore, vol. xv (1904), pp. 136-141. 
reprinted in The Threshold of Religion, pp. 44-48. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


METHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMISM 

Is there any human institution which can be safely called "Totem- 
ism "? Is there any possibility of defining, or even ot describing, 
Toiemism? Is it legitimate — is it even possible, with due regard for 
‘'methodology" and logic — to seek for the "normal" form of Totemisin, 
and to trace it through many protean changes, produced by various 
causes, social and speculative? I think it possible to discern the main 
type of Toteniism, and to account for divergences. 

Quite the opposite opinion appears to be held by Mr A. A. Golden- 
weiser in his '‘Totemisni, an Analytical Study." ^ This treatise is 
acutely critical and very welcome, as it enables British inquirers about 
totemism to see themselves as they appear “in larger other eyes than 
ours." Our common error, we learn, is this; "A feature salient in the 
totemic life of some community is seized upon only to be projected into 
the life of the remote past, and to be made the starting-point of the 
toieniic process. The intermediary stages and secondary features are 
supplied from local evidence, by analogy with other communities, or 
'in accordance with recognised principles of evolution’ [what are the\ ? ■] 
and of logic. The origin and development, thus arrived at, are then 
used a= princijiles of interpretation of the present conditions. Not one 
step in the above method ol attacking the problem of totemism is logic- 
ally justifiable.’’ ^ 

As words of mine are quoted in this trenchant passage, I take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by the young American methodologist. I 
mean to defend the method of my own studies and to examine the merits 
of that practised, or preached, by Mr Goldenweiser. But first I must 
expilain that Mr < ifddenweiser apparentlv objects to anv search, at 
present, lor a single starting point ol totemism. Mr Frazer has, at 
diflerent time--, selected differem --larling points. I ha\e remained 
constant to one, nameK' the adoption or acceptance bv early human 
kindrefl groups, of the totem names, animal, vegetable, or others. Mr 

■ Juurnal oj Ammcan I ulh-Lnre, April— June, loio. 

- Can !Mr Goldenweiser need a reply^ Does he not kmAs. e. g . how change frr'in 
female to male de-cent works m totcmic evolution'^ 

‘ L'J^. Lit . p 2S0 
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Goldcnweiser asks, ‘'Would not Lang admit that other features may also 
have been the starting point?’’ If he means that totemism may have 
had different starting points in, say, Australia, Africa, Melanesia, and 
America, I answer, “Xo!’’ and will later give my reasons. If he means, 
■‘Will I admit that totemism may have begun at some one other starting 
point than that which I have chosen" (the acceptance or adoption by kin- 
dred groups of totem-names), I answer, “Certainly! I will grant that. 
if \ ou will tell me what starting point you choose, and sketch for us the 
processes of advance from your starting point. If your starting point 
seem the better, if your hypothesis colligate all the facts more success- 
fully than mine, I am your obliged disciple." 

Mr Goldenweiser does mention three starting points, adding "or 
what not.’’ But I want to know "what" or "which" starting point, 
not "or what not.’’ His three starting points I considered, and found 
them vague and unworkable. In one case the starting point was post- 
totemic fthe myth of "descent from an animal," used b\' some totemists 
to explain why they are totemic). The other two. "animal taboos.’’ 
or ‘‘primitive hunting regulations, ’’ themseKes needed hypotheses to 
explain their origin, and before proceeding to hc’potheses it would be 
necessary to know which animal taboos and which hunting regulations 
Mr Goldenweiser has in his mind as perhaps feasible '‘starting points.’’ 
-As a matter of fact. Dr Roth, in his Ethnology of Xorthwest Queensland, 
has tried to make economic taboos on certain articles of food (which he 
finds in his region of Australia) the starting point of a wide theory. 
But great as is the debt of .Anthropology to this very exact inquirer, I 
am not aware that his views have been accepted, and I ha\e not been 
able, from his starting point, to make any progress toward a theory 
of the et olution of totemism. 

Dr Roth’s suggestions are commented on by Mr Frazer.' Dr 
Roth found, not that each totem-kin in his tribes abstained from a 
given list of edible objects (indeed he seems to have obserx ed no totem- 
kins) but that the members of each matrimonial " sub-class," four in 
all, were bound to such abstinence. The tabooed animals varv in 
each sub-class. Wind and rain are tabooed to sub-class Wungko, — - no 
serious deprivation! Mr. Frazer inclines to suppose (and the sugges- 
tion is most probable) that, as the four sub-classes are certainly a later 
addition to the matrimonial law of the two phratries, the list of tabooed 
animals in each case rejiresents the class of the totem-kins that once 
were in a sub-class. To each totem-kin, as such (as a general rulel. 

^ T'ottm'nm and Exogamy, vol. I, pp. 136. 137. 522-5314, 52O-52S. 
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ciiK' one object, namely its totem, is tabooed. Let the later sub-classes 
swamp the earlier totem-kins and every person in each sub-class is 
tabo.jed iremi all the objects which were the totems of its totem-kins. 

1 juit the Lurioiis and anomalous case (the e.xplanation is only a working 
h\ jioihesis') in m\' own words. It is plain that I cannot look for the 
origin of toieniism in a later and non-totemic institution, that of the 
sub-fla'Ses, unknown excepm in Australia, and there a distinct refinement 
upon the widespread institution of exogamous phratries. I have con- 
sidered er ery suggested possible source or origin of totemism, and find 
that I can work out a series of hypothetical processes of development 
(jnh from the assijciation of a given animal, plant, or what not, with a 
given exogamous kin. Grant me that much, and I think I can trace 
all the known varieties of development to special causes. (Reports of 
totemism from Western Australia arc not distinct enough, as yet, for 
treatment.) I cannot expect Mr Goldenweiser to oblige me by showing 
how a theory which accepts any one of his three suggested starting 
points, or any other, would work, because he does not (if I understand 
him belitte that totemism had but a single starting point. In him this 
is natural, for he apjjears to hold that totemism is not what he calls “an 
integral phenomenon,'’ that it has nothing which can be styled a “type’’, 
and that no law ol development from a type of totemism can as yet be 
disci i\erLd. This is what I conceive him to mean. 

As against Mr Frazer's \iews, or my own, Mr Goldenweiser adc'ances 
an argument wiiich, to an>- one not intimatel_\- familiar with the subject, 
seenis tinal and tru-liing. I !e exhibits a tabular ciew of the “features" 
of loteinisin and exogamy (or rather of the features of two various 
soldi tit' in wdiicli totemism and exogamy exist) in the tribes iT North- 
western .dmerica, tind in the .\runta nation of central .\ustralia. The 
dirterem Cs. not the resemblances, lie says, are "great and numerous,” 
and tht.;, must ajipear very convincing tii the general reader. I present 
Mr G.ildeiiweiser's tabular form, and add comments in brackets. 

To'iempsm is British Columbi.x .and Cextr.xl Austr.xlia 

BRITISH COLUMBI.A CEXTR.VL .M'STR.VLIA 

Tocemie phratrito iTIinitit. Phratru-s 

1 oiemic clans 'Haida. T-im^hian, 

Xorthern Kwakiuti [By Haida Totem clans [N'cne] ( generally 

■ clant>' uc an* to understand not independent exogainoua 

phratrn by Ilaida ‘ fam- umtri 

ilies \vt* are tr understand [X'ut ex(>gamnus at all in cen- 

■ clan= '*j cral Australia] 
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Totemic yiaims 

Phratries (Tlingit) 

(Haida; 



2 of 4 clans (Tsimshian) 

All totem clans [Xo totem clans 


Clans (Northern Kwakiutl) 

in central Australia] 

Taboo 

Xon-totemic taboo, common, to- 

Xumerous totemic and nen- 


temic, absent 

totemic taboos 

Descent f/om the 

Absent (.Tlingit, Haida. Tsim- 


totem 

shian 1 



Occurs (Kwakiutl and farther 

Uni\cr'-al [L'nknown Incarna- 


South) 

tion is not dc-sci nt] 

Jllagical cere- 

Not associated with totemism 

Intimately associated with to- 

monies 


teml^m 

Reincarnation 

Not associated with totemism 

Intimatcdy associated with to- 
temism 

Guardian spirits 

Intimately associated with to- 
temism 

Not associated with totemism. 

Art 

Actively associated with to- 

Passively as-ociated \s ith to- 


temisin 

teniism 

Rayik 

Conspicuous (in individuals and 
groups) 

Absent 

Xumbtr of totems 


Large 


Mr Golden\veiser conlpare^ the totemism of his American tribes 
with that of the Australian Arunta. Now. their case i^ absolutely uniciue. 
Among the Arunta nation certain speculative ideas, common to many 
northern and northwestern Australian tribes, plus an absolutely unique 
superstition connected with manufactured objects, chiiringa nanja, ha\e 
caused an unparalleled abnormality in their totemisni. Theirs is as 
unlike that of any other Australian tribes as that of these Australian 
tribes is like the totemism of the Wyandots or the Menominees. It is 
rather Mr Goldenweiser's task to explain the ama/ting resemblances in 
the totemisms of peoples so remote from each other as certain tribes 
of America and Australia than my business to explain why the totemi'rn 
of the Arunta differs so widely from that of theTlingitor the Haida. Rut 
these differences are of easy explanation. The resemblances cannot be 
accounted for by fortuitous coincidences. 

My own notion of method demands that we should not only examine 
two totemisms widely different, but alsf) totemisms closely resembling 
each other in parts of the world very remote from each other. Two 
forms of totemism, say Wyandot and Menominee in .\merica, Barkinji 
and Ta-tathi in .Australia, also present differences. My method would 
consider the social and artistic conditions of both sets of tribes and ask, 
Have not different social conditions e.xpiressed themsehes in the differ- 
ences of the toteinic development.-' Concerning the social ctmditions 
themselves we ha\e in each case the best nossible etidence. 
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What is illogical, unscientific, and illegitimate in this method? If 
we take the Christianity and church government of, say, the sixth to the 
eighth centuries, on the continent and in Scotland and Ireland we find 
very considerable difierences. Then examining the social conditions of 
Ireland and those of France, Italy, and Spain, we find great difierences, 
and we see precisely how the social conditions of Ireland produced the 
ditlerences between the Irish and Roman forms of Church go\ eminent. 

Before entering into details I ought first to excuse myself fur "pro- 
jecting into the remote past a feature salient in the totemic life of some 
community," and "making it the starting point of the totemic process." 

I did not select "a feature salient in the totemic life of some community" 
(such as the " conceptional totemism” of the Arunta), but I chose a 
feature salient in all totemic communities, namely, the animal, vegetable, 
and other such names of totem kindreds. If an exogamous kindred has 
not a totemic name, why are we to call the kindred “ totemic "? One may 
be able to prove historically that it once was totemic, but if it have no 
totem and totem name, it is not totemic now. 

Mr Goldenweiser, if I understand him, thinks that here I am arguing 
in a circle. He says, "A simple way of proving that exogamous clans 
with totemic names are the essentials of totemism is to define totemism 
as exogamous clans with totemic names.”* 

This is simple indeed 1 It is arguing in a circle. But here I am 
nut trying to "define totemism." I am asking, "What is a totemic 
clan.-'” How can I call a clan " totemic" (however exogamous it mat' be), 
if it has neither totem nor totem name? 

Mr Goldenweiser himself insists that this is a thing which I must 
not do: I must not call Tlingir clans "totemic”, as they usually have 
not totemic names (or, now, totems). In my opinion, as we shall sec. 
the exogamous clans of the Tlingit tribe in .America have recentK been 
totemic. But according to the latest information (taken in 1904) the 
clans have not totems now, nor even totemic names. This is a source 
of joy to Mr Goldenweiser, because, if these exogamous Tlingit "clans" 
have not totemic names, that makes a difference between them and most, 
not all, Australian "clans”. Therefore I must not cheat by calling the 
Tlingit "clans" " totemic ". or "possessors of totemic names" — and I 
abstain from so doing. The Tlingit are no longer totemists, but Mr 
Goldenweiser includes them in a survey of British Columbia totemism. 
.Am I to accept as a totemic "clan" a "clan" without a totem name when 
it suits my adversarc : and not when it does not suit him" I fail to see 
* Ouutc'd irGiii a per-^fnal C'jniniuniLatujn 
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how I can know an exogamous clan to be totemic when it has neither 
totem nor totemic name. 

I am very far from saying that every exogamous “clan" is now, or 
must once have been, a totem-kin. When I say "totem-kin’’ I mean a 
kin with a totem and a totemic name, — to do so is not to argue in a circle, 
I add that every totem-kin (or clan) known to me is exogamous, for 
the Arunta magical =ets, or clubs, with totems, are not “kins ", and know 
it; and in the case of the Xarrang-ga of York peninsula some of the 
exogamous "clans" are still totemic in name while the others have 
ceased to bear totem names and take local names under circumstances 
perfectly well known. 

Wr Goldenweiser, objecting to my defining a totem-kin as a kin with 
a totemic name (though he will not let me call an e.xogamous kin without 
a totemic name a “totem-kin”), raises the question. How are we to style 
such exogamous aotras (or gnh) in India as have not totemic names, while 
other gotras in the same people have totemic names? My answer is 
written, but would occupy too much space. 

For these reasons I start from the totem name of the totem-kin 
as an universal feature of such a bod> ; aU such bodies (as far as I know) 
are exogamous, except the Xarrang-ga and other peoples who are known 
certainly to have abandoned exogamy. (.The case of the Kiirnai and 
their th.undiDig remains obscure, but how the Xarrang-ga ceased to be 
exogamous is known with certaintc'.) Thus, looking for a starting 
point of totemism, I choose that unicersal feature, the totem name. For 
the origin of exogamy I look in another direction, believing that local 
groups of kin were exogamous long before they were totemic. As to 
my definition of totemism, I have come to something very like Mr 
Frazer’s conclusion that, by way of definition, “we may perhaps say 
that totemism is an intimate relation which is supposed to exist between 
a group of kindred people on one side and a species of natural or artificial 
objects on the other side, which objects are called the totems of the 
human group. 

One or two modifications I would make, and an addition. Thus I 
would sav "When I speak of totemism I mean an intimate relation 
which is belieced bv certain peoples to exist between their human 
kindreds (real or supposed) on one side and a species of natural or 
(infrcaiuenth ) of artificial objects on the other side, w hich objects are, 
by Us, called the 'totems' of the human kindreds, while the human 
kindreds bear their names." I would go larther and add — "In all but 

^ Tottrnism and L.xo^amy, vul. iv. pp o» 4- 
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two or three cases known to us uvhich can be proved to be instances of 
departure from rule), the kindreds which believe in this intimate relation 
between themselves and an object, natural or artificial, have a law against 
marreing a person who stands in the same intimate relation to the same 
object. ’’ Mr Goldenweiser will probably say that my phrases are not 
a definition but a description. At all events they are intelligible, and 
e.xplain the nature of the phenomena which I investigate. 

All I have said is probably anathema to Mr Goldenweiser: is, he 
may say, " non-niethodological” and most unscientific. His plan, we 
saw, is to draw up a table of totemism among the Indians of the Xorth- 
west of North America and another of totemism as it exists among the 
Arunta of central Australia, and to ask — how we can pretend to find 
totemism as an ‘‘integral phenomenon" when the Arunta may marry 
within their totem “clans” while the exogamous “clans" of British 
Columbia have sometimes no totem names? 

I may state Mr Goldenweiser's case “for short" in the terms of a 
friendly critic. Dr Lowie, who writes that “he has been the first to show 
at length and with irrefragable logic, that totemism cannot be treated 
as an integral datum," and that his paper is “the prolegomena to all 
positive attempts at a sane interpretation of totemic institutions,’’^ 
Hitherto, it seems, interpreters of totemism have neither been sane, 
logical, nor positive in their attempts, 

Mr Goldenweiser’s is “an American view,’’ “based on methodological 
princijiles which are becoming the common property of all the active 
younger American students of ethnology," From them a decrepit 
British veteran must have much to learn. 

Here follows Dr Lewie’s summary of Mr Goldenweiser’s way of doing 
battle. No doubt his summary is more fair than any which an opponent 
could construct. I add footnotes to Dr Lowie’s intention. 

According to the traditional view, totemism is an integral phenomenon which 
is everywhere esstniially alike. Thus, in Frazer’s latest work on the subject, 
I'eteniism and Exogamy, the burden of proof is explicitly thrust on the shoulders 
of those who question the identity of totemic phenomena in different ciuarters of 
the globe and who uphold the theory of convergent evolution.- In Part I of his 
paper, “Australia’ and British Columbia,’’ Dr Goldenweiser has anticipated this 
challenge. He select;, the series of features that are commonly regarded as 

- R H. Lowip, A Xew Conception of Totemism, American Anthropologist, x. s., 
vol. xiii, no. 2, 191 1 - 

- I do not know huw ■cuneergent ev elution'' is defined. As a series of chance 
coincidences.,' A. L. 

’ By ■' Australia,'' central Australia, the home of the Arunta, is meant. A. L. 
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distinctive of totcmlsm, and compares the forms they assume in the two areas 
considered. The result is sufficiently striking. On superficial consideration, it 
appears that the [central] Australian totem group resembles the clan of 
British Columbia in the exogamic regulation of marriage.' But this resemblance 
is not significant; in both cases the exogamous character of the clan is not a 
primary but a derivative trait.- Because the clans ^ are, in both areas, parts of 
the larger phratric units, and because these phratries are e.xogamous, the totem 
clans must be exogamous, even though the clan, as a clan, may have nothing 
to do with exogamy.' In other features, the totem clans of [central] Australia 
and British Columbia clearly diverge. In [central] Australia the social importance 
of the clan dwindles into insignificance as compared with that of the phratry; in 
British Columbia the clan is the social unit, par excellence. On the Northwest 
[American] Coast there is evidence" lor the development of the clans from village 
communities, such as nowhere exist in Australia, Finally, the American clans 
are graded as to rank — a condition likewise lacking in [central] .Australian totem- 
ism. In the matter of clan names, what similarity e.xists is again of a superficial 
kind. In [central] Australia all clans are named from their totems; in British 
Columbia clans frequently derive their names from localities But precisely 
where the American social divisions (phratries) are named after animals, we 
occasionally find that the eponymous animal is not identical with the crest 
animal,® which is the one that corresponds, in religious function, to the Australian 
totem. If phratries are compared it is found that those of the Tlingit and Haida 
bear animal names, but that only a few of the Australian phratry names are 
definitely known to refer to animals.' The view that the totemito is a lineal 
descendant of his totem is clearly developed in [central] Australia; on the North- 
west Coast, on the other hand, there is a fundamental belief in human descent: 
the crest animal is one which has in some way been associated with the human 
ancestor of the group. Nevertheless, the author points out, there are myths in 
which the association is very close, and, in one group of traditions, the ancestor 
is the crest animal transformed. These instances, instead of militating against 
the author's point of view, constitute in reality strong evidence in support of it. 
For the myths in question result from the reaction of the guardian-spirit concept 
upon the basic belief that human beings have human ancestors. Nuw', the 
guardian spirit concept is practically foreign to [central] Australia. What 

' The central -Australian ’• totem group" has no more to do with marriage than 
with the tariff. A. I.. 

'Here is boldly as-iimed the h\ pothf sis that phratries preceiied exogamous 
"clans”. Tlie central Australian "clan" is not exogamous at all A. I.. 

® In central -Australia, among the Arunta. there are no "clans". A. L. 

' Nothing in this sentence is true about central .Au-traha. There are no totem 
clans, cacli clan occurs in botli phratries, now no so-called "clans" are exogamous. 

' I know ni.t -uch ecidence L. 

®The "crest animal " has been juggled with by heraldic ambition. L. 

' The translatable .Australian phratry names, with one piubable exception, are 
animal names. (Tnly a third of these names have been translated -A I.. 
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similarity' there exists between the [central] Australian and the American myths 
is accordingly an ideal instance of convergent evolution There remains the 
criterion of the taboo against eating or killing totems. Of this phase of totemic 
life [central] Australia remains the classical example; in British Columbia, on 
the other hand, not a single instance of totemic taboos has hitherto been dis- 
covered, though there is an abundance of taboos of non-totemic character. 

A survev of the currently assumed symptoms of totemi^m in the two areas 
discussed thus reveals far-reaching diiterences It would be artificial, however, 
to confine the comparison within the limits r.et by conventional definitions of 
totemisra. If we wish to disabuse ourselves of the preconceptions expressed in 
these definitions. Dr Goldcnweiser insists, we must not neglect to consider those 
cultural features which are empirically found in intimate association with the 
criteria generally recognized as totemic. In [central] .-Vustralia two elements have 
risen to so commanding a position within the totemic complex that each has 
been assumed as the essence and starting-point of [central Australian] totemism 
generically. These elements are the intichiinna ceremonies conducted for the 
multiplication of the totem animals, and the belief in the reincarnation of ancestral 
spirits.- On the Northwest Coast of .\merica, analogous features are indeed 
found, but thev are wholly dissociated from totemic institutions. A parallel 
Condition of affairs is recealed in viewing the dominant traits of social life in 
northwestern America. The social life (T the Kwakiiitl is unintelligible without 
taking into account the groups of individuals sharing the same guardian spirit, 
while the circumstances incident thereto are dramatized in the dances of the 
secret societies.- In .Australia guardian spirits arc rare, and, where found, are 
ge-nerally quite distinct from the totems; even when the two concepts do coincide, 
the guardian-spirit factor is of relatively slight moment. A second trait of 
special significance in the .American area is the relationship of totemism to art, 
— the saturation of practically all decorative attempts with totemic motives, and 
the retroactive tendency to give, secondarily, a totemic interpretation to designs 
purely di curative in origin This intimate C'Umection is largely dependent on 
the quasi-iealistic style characteristic of Northwest American art. In [centra!] 
Australia, where geometrical motives predominate, art has exerted but little 
inlluence on totemic life. 

Tht empirical consideration of the totemic com[;li‘x in the two typical regions 
dealt with thus f-lablishes the eacntial divt'iuty oj the [ihenumttia compared. 
[Ah’ italics.; Th. dominant motives of [central] Australian totemism are not the 
dominant motives of Northwest American totemism, ami vice versa. What 
re-i mblances exi-t are either superficial nr are tunctions of traits not directly 
as-ociated with totenii~m. licrc. however, the eriiici-m might be made that 
toti mism in the arej-s selected i- not eomparablc because the .American institution 

1 I do not kniow who is niakiiig cither or both ot these assuinptie’ns. t ertainly 
I am eoiilth -s ot both L 

“'the "tradition ’ is a po^t-tuttmic myth cxtilanatory' of the origin 01 toomisni. 


A ]. 
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represents a far later stage of development. "The totem", as the author puts 
it in anticipation of this stricture, "has become attenuated to a crest, to a symbol; 
the living, flesh and blood relationship with the totem animal has been transferred 
into the realm of mythology; and, naturally enough, the taboo on the totem 
animal has d\\ indled away and finally disappeared." Dr Goldenweiser's answer is 
unmistakably clear. "To a retort of that character, I would answer that we may 
safely assert that there is not one phase of human culture, so far represented in an 
evolutionary scries of successive stages of development, where the succession 
given has been so amply justified by observation of historic fact as to be safely 
adopted as a principle of interpretation" ip. 22 '-. The evidence from Northwest 
America must thus be admitted as coordinate with that from [central! Aus- 
tralia. . . . 

Taking the essential proportion? here I do say that “totemism is 
everywhere esseriiially alike," because by essential I mean only the 
e.xisting association between e.xoganiy and the totem name and kin, 
whether the kins he or be not regimented in phratries. I take no keep 
of other features “commonly regarded as distinctive of toiemi.?m." 
Thus the Bruces may taboo spiders; "the dog," in the Gaelic proverb, 
"is the friend of the Macleans" (so J. F. McLennan told inef, the Camp- 
bells bear the (.non-heraldici badge of the salmon.' but none of these 
clans is a totem clan: nor is any exoganinus; and the clans of the Xar- 
rinyeri and Euahlayi are certainly lotemic. though they kill and eat 
their totems fthe Fiuahlayi. after a simple rite). 1 take no keep of the 
different myths hy which toteniists explain totemism. — as by descent 
from the animal, incarnation of a rata pa or erithipa of the animal; an 
ancestral adventure with the animal, an intervention of a guardian spirit: 
the presence of the soul of an ancestor in the animal; the allotment of the 
animals to the kins 1>\' Baianie, or any other fable. Nor do I think it 
essential to totemism that totem kinsmen should use armorial hearings 
representative of the animal, or honour it (Wyandot and Tlingit) by 
making their personal names bear reference to the animal of the clan. 
M hen an exogamous clan takes its name from a locality, it is not totemic 
at all; though in America. Australia, and British New Guinea, I can 
easily prox c that such locally or descriptively named clans hat e recently 
been clans of totem names. 

Thus my reply is considerably shortened. 

I often feel doubtful as to whether or not I understand the kind of 
Lnglish used In Mr (.luldeiiweiser and Dr Lowie: highh' abstract as it is. 
Let Us tr\ to translate into correct terms Mr Goldenweiser's rather 

‘ Then crest i- tlie lieail of the tioar tliat slew their ancestor, Diarmaid, but 
crests did nut come into heraldry befiire the fourteenth century. 

AM Asrn N S., 14 — 25 
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dogmatic utterance. "There is not one phase of human culture" (may 
I assume that totemism is a phase of human culture.-'') "so far repre- 
sented in a series of successive stages of developm.ent. . . kt\. Does 
this, in the concrete, mean that a series of successive stages of 
development cannot be traced in totemism? Is the process by 
■which in some of the Dieri and neighbouring tribes of female descent, 
men give their totems to their sons, not traceable? Is the result- 
ing stage in which a man with the inherited maternal and given 
paternal totem may not marry a woman, in other respects eligible, if 
she be of the man's father’s totem, not traceable? When, next, we find 
all northern Australian tribes of male descent revering almost equally the 
paternal and maternal totem, and inheriting property in the female line, 
but marrying out of the paternal totem only, can we not trace a series 
of successive stages of development from descent in the female to descent 
in the male line? These northern tribes are in touch with no tribe of 
female descent and contaminated by none. 

Again, if we find American tribes which ha\e or had totems, and in 
which members of each kin have badges representing each his totem, 
and take each their personal names from their totem, are we forbidden 
to see a further stage of this process when, elsewhere, kins with wealth 
and rank have animal badges associated more loosely with the kins, 
because through stress of heraldic vaniry and desire of a multiplicity of 
‘‘crests," one clan usurps the badges of other clans? Meanwhile, in 
these clans, many, if not all men, take their personal names from that of 
an animal specially favoured by their clan. .■\re we forbidden to suppose 
that the second set of usages is one in a series of succe5si\'e stages from 
the first? I understand Mr (joldenweiser's Method to taboo any such 
supposition. I do not know how any man can hold this \iew. Taking 
American totemism generally we see that the very word "totem” fan 
Ojibway wordl doc-s not mean what, none the less, we all call the "totem" 
of a kin, namely the actual animal associated with the kin; but means the 
symbol, or de\ice, a wurk of art representing that animal.* .Are we 
to call no clans toiemic unless they possess such devices, whether in 
realistic or conventionalised art? 

Is it not, again, manifest that the artistic representation of the clan- 
animal in a painted or sculptured dec ice is necessarilv later in evolution 
than the acknowledged relation of a kin to the animal represented? Is 
It not equalK' certain, on Dr Swanton's evidence, later cjuotcd, that the 
custom b\' whicn a rich clan usurps the animal dec ice of a poor clan, 

‘ Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 165. 
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perhaps in the opposite phratry, is later than the practice by which in 
other tribes each clan remained faithful to its own animal device^ 

I understand Mr Goldenweiser to anwer these questions in the nega- 
tive: to say that we have no historical etidence (and that no other 
evidence is good enough) for the succession of the processes mentioned. 
In Northwestern America we see "the saturation of dt-corati\e art 
with totemic motives.'’ We see quite as clearly the "saturation'’ of 
totemism with heraldic art — art displayed in the "crests" or badges of 
the "clans": these crests represented the special animal of eac'n clan, 
originally, though, — for historical reasons e.xplained by Mr Goldenweiser's 
leading authority, in the case of the Tlingit tribe, — the passion for 
heraldry, as we shall see, has robbed some clans and the phratries of the 
sole possession of their animal emblems, and upset the original arrange- 
ment, 

I understand Mr Goldenweiser to mean that we ma> be aware, (A) 
of American tribes, say the Hurons, who had totems of each kin, dec'ices 
or symbols of each totem, and the usage of taking personal names from 
the totem. We may also be aware (B) of tribes with no totem kins, 
but with kins which, usually, have each a special regard for a given animal; 
usually have badges of that animal; and often or usually take their 
personal names, in each ca=e, from that animal's name. But we are not 
to be allowed to assume anything so unhiitorical as that stage B is one 
of a series of developments from stage A, This e.vccssive strictness, I 
think, is not "scientific"; I could give it another epithet. 

The " successive changes " in this case, I think, are : 1 1 ) "Clans," each 
having an animal with which it is in intimate relation. -'trt is 

employed to make works of sculpture representing each such animal 
fur the decoration of members nf its clan, fer ornaments in their houscs, 
and for the posts beside their liouses. I'.t'i The Ustirpatiun b\' members of 
wealthv clans ol the badges or emblems ot other clans, and the phratry 
net their own. tq') A great deal of consequent conftmion as to the 
ownership of these clan badges or emblems: wealthy clans sci.iing all or 
manc’, poor clans having none, and the animal badges being convet ed into 
the phratry to which they did not originally belong. 

The process bv which the clan badges got out of the original into 
the opposite pliratrc is not that by which Arunta totems are still getting 
out of the "right" into the "wrong'’ matrimonial class. But the result 
is the same, and if the Ilingit clans were known b\ totemic names, a 
Tlingit, like an Arunta, might marry a woman of hi- own t^item name, 
but not of his own phratry; for the distinctive animal badges are now 
claimed by clans in both phratries. in some cases. 
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Anxi'xi' to he econtimiral of space, I mn't now invite the reader to 
coii^alt l)r S\\ anion's account of the Tlinglr tribe '■ Jkilniberg's account 
of I '-50, tised 'to Mr Frazer in T’crt /r.o,;; 1:1:1! F.^o^ irry ic'ol. iii. pp. 

2hs-2i)S', is not utctssiblc to me. and I must not cite it at second hand. 
He is rerssrted by Mr Frazer to give the phratries as Racen and Wolf, 
eat!'- containing daiis tcc.r': c-e r.dnied an' t >■ i\:rioAS d,:in ah. If so, here 
wc have, in icsn, exoeaniu'as clans of totemic names I think it i= not 
denied, at least, that tach clan had its animal crest.-' If so. each clan had 
a special connection with its crest animal. Moreoter it is plain from 
r>r Swanron's repit.rt that "theoretically the emblems used on the Ra\en 
side Wert different frt>ni those on the \^'olf or F.agle side."’ 

Tht:s, if tve may go so far as to say that the crests represented each a 
'pecia! animal a-sociated with its own clan, the clans were once totemic; 
and the -ante totem cotdd not and did not appear in both phratries. 
naturalK, as both clans and phratries were and remain txugamous. 
Mori'ovcr in each phratry i- ;i clan '.tcF; Holmbcrgn of the name of the 
pliratrc. Wolf iti Wolf idirairc', Raven in Racen. or a dan bearing the 
crest Cl cither animal This condition of affairs is now much broken up, 
because, as Dr bwanton shows, b\- e.xhibitions of wealth and liberalitc at 
potlattbcs, members .if rich dans usurp crests and names realh' in the 
riglt t ol other dans, and even in the jihratry not their own. The process 
is hi'ti'ricalh demon-iratcd. It folh.iw s that the possession b\ a man 
ot this or that animal badge or name i-. noi. an .sah indiiiition nf lahat 
xOn lUt At /t'e'y raa/: 

In conseriiience, perhaps, tif this ]osi of exogamous value of the 
animal name, or animal badge, and also in conscuiuence of the now 
settled lite in towns or villages, the exogamou- dans are no long'er named 
alter the elan animal, but bear tlestripiice names, or names of localities, 
real or legendary, just like the I'Xogamou- dans of the Massim of British 
New (ouinea. What !/icii dan names originalK' meant is unknown, liut 
two are ntimc-d alter !W(i spucic- of -nake, and one after a tree. Mean- 
while the Ilingii ' ofun d(< wiiat the Wcandol men did invariably, 
take ihdr personal name- from the special animal of their dan in each 
ca-e las Fg\ piian anti Semitic names usually refer to a god, and Highland 
names ( 4 ten to ,i saint) Meanwhile io(j, ihcmeh Tlingil dans now' 
ver\- seldom hace ti>ten;ic' names, th< natne- of the " hou-c groups" of 

- Th t ' y hi AnniiiiL Rip<>}t (>’ !!’>’ <■' Afn^ri'an Klhn<'''>h,\’, i Qnj. - 1 v 15 

in . 

>■' anton, oj'. Fit , p 41^ I ha’ t- anal;./'Ml L>r - rf.pF>rt. but 

havD r.i'i -pact' -h'FA h'.w Pir ii cjm-borati - Holmbi-n' a•^ icporntl bv Mr Fra/'fi 
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each clan are more frecjueiitly totemic than not, while even hotije-names 
are coveted and contested, and confused. 

I ask the reader, Do not the Tlingit .'whose clans are no longer 
totemic) exhibit undeniable signs of ha\ing been totemic. and exhibit 
the processes due to wealth, rank, and heraldic usurpation cii names and 
crests through which they have ceased to be totemic'’ If thc\' were 
totemic then they resembled the Australian tribes of the L pper Darling 
and its Hinterland, in the following respects; l) The\ had phrarries 
of animal names — Raven and Wolf, Ragle Hawk and Crow .s') They 
had in these phratries exogamous clans, yt' Each clan had a totem 
animal (or a badge representing an animal). 141 Before heraldic 
usurpations among the Tlingit, no animal crest of a clan appeared in 
both phratries. as the totem animal ct the Australian tribes is in both 
phratries, (5) Each phratry had within it a totem-kin ot its own name, 
Wolf in Wolf phratry, Raven in Raven phratry, Ragle Hawk in Eagle 
Hawk phratry. Crow in Crow phratry. 

All this is certain, unless it be maintained In Mr ( loldenweiser 
that Tlingit animal names and crests, and animal named iihratries, 
and the presence of the clan animal or badge in the phratrt of its name, 
and the ;zo«-presence of any totem animal c.r Itadge in both phratries, 
did not arise in toiemisin. and "caine oth.erwise , — "but hr w it matters 
not," as illiam of Deloraine said. If Mr Cioldenweiser rakes that line, 

I have no more to say. But if he does nut take refuge in a non liuiict, 
then dues his method lorbid him it’ tell us how so many resemblances 
between the totemism ot the Australian Mukwara and Kilpara tribes 
(with female descent like the Tlingit) arose, if the two totemi'ms did 
not come from a common starting point, and jiass through ^imilar 
processes of de\ elopment •' 

.Arc we to explain it bv " ct>nvergent evolution, .uid doe^ thi^ ’phrase 
mean "through a series of !i likes ’ t I have eut ni\ argunien l down to the 
bone, and have rather reluctantly excised a study of the toiemir’in ot tlie 
Alassim of Brili^h New Cuiiiea. who ha\e exoganioim clans assumed to 
be named atter "real or htpolheiuxil localities. house gioup'-. 
phratries; each including a clan of its own name; while the clans ha\e 
each three or four totems none of which appears in the linktd or opposite 
phratrv. 'bhe Massim are a mixed and migratory pieople. Pai’iio- 
IMclanesian. and with liiein. llic’Ugh they ha\'e teiualc di s. cut. lospett 
tor the paternal trUem has g.rinctl much ground on reg.irti tea the totem 
of the mother.' This case, with local \arialions, has re'cmbkimes both 


S<.’hi;inann lit M , lyio. 
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to the Mukwara Kilparj. niodel, and to that which is now decadent 
air.rin^ the Tlingii. Are the resemblances pureh' lortuituus.^ 

Me rc.eihod may be terribly illogical and unscientilic, but, even so, 
it ha; enabled me to find out fact; that had been unknown or ignored. 
My hypothesis renuired that Australian phratries should have totemic 
nanit'. I proeed that one-third of the known Australian phratrc' names, 
— the third which can be translated, — have totemic names, with one 
ratlier doubt! ul e.vcepilun, the “light blood" and “dark blood" of the 
Euahlayi. 

My h.\ pulhesis recjuired that each Australian phratry should have 
in it a totem-kin of tiic animal of the phratry name. I proved that in 
many instance; where our information was full and native names of the 
totem animals were given, the case was as. according to my hypothesis, 
it rwght to be. It is not wholly a bad method which leads to discoveries. 
Ma\ ih.e method of Mr Goldenweiser be equalK’ fortunate' 

I hoiw presently to send to Mr Goldenwei-er my hypothesis of the 
origin of all these things, including ifiiratries. But he will see with horror 
that I “ seize on prominent features in the totemisms’' of three most primi- 
tive Australian “nations," to project them into the past of all totemists 
witl'i the system of two intermarrying exogamous phratries of animal 
names. “How bad. and mad, and sad this is," but “it fills the bill.” 
The ht'pothfsis works — that is, things may have occurred as I suppose; 
if the>’ did the results must have been the state of affairs with which 
we are familiar. 

.Andrew L.4ng 

Alley.ne HoVsE 

,ST .ANIiKEWS 

Fife. Scotl.c.xu 


ANDREW LANG ON AIETHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMISM 

.Mr L-4NG's broadside attack is always formidable. Having sur- 
\i\eil its impact, I ])rop0be to consider some of his criticisms. 
Mr Lang's bracketed comments on my Table' reveal a termino- 
h.igica! misunderstanding. By “Central -Australia' I did not mean 
".Arunta"; lollowing the precedent of Spencer and Gillen. I used the 
term to i over all th.e tribes from the .Aranda and Loritja in the south 
to tile .\inila and Mara on the Gulf of Cariieniaria. Not ail of the state- 
ments in the Central .Australia column of my Table are true of all of the 
abij\ e tribes, aii\ more than all of the slatemeiUs about British Columbia 

‘ 'I I'terni-ni. un .\na'; tieai StuUy J,,iir)ia! Am,'iuan Fulk-I.orf, lyio, p 229 
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apply to all of the Northwest Coast tribes. In justice to Mr Lang, I 
may add that I feel in part responsible for the misunderstanding, which 
could have been avoided had I specified the tribes to which each state- 
ment applied, as I have done in the British Columbia column.^ 

Mr Lang makes certain positive assertions about the nature of the 
totemic complex and the origin of totemism. Before we turn to these, 
a brief restatement of the main positions of the second part of my 
Totemism may prove useful. Having, in Part I, dealt with two totemic 
complexes, I then take up some of the individual features, such as 
exogamy, taboo, etc., and analyze them from an historical and psycho- 
logical point of view. The provisional conclusion expressed in the sum- 
mary of Part I is thus confirmed; the features prove to be independent 
ethnic phenomena; each feature, moreover, may develop from a number 
of distinct ‘‘origins” and may vary in its ps\chological content. Now, 
if the individual features are not necessarily totemic, in origin or nature; 
if, in addition, totemic complexes differ wideh- in the number and char- 
acter of their totemic features, then a totemic complex can no longer 
be regarded as an organic, that is, genetic unit, nor can it be defined by 
the enumeration of any sec of totemic features. Thus the concept is 
reached that in totemism we deal with a phenomenon of association of 
various ethnic features, of features essentially heterogeneous in their 
natures, and independent in their histories. The associations, more- 
over. which constitute totemic complexes are of a type known in modern 
ethnology as convergent developments. For the totemic complexes, 
the final products of totemic processes seem to reveal, a far greater 
degree of resemblance, both objective and psychological, than either 
the totemic processes or the remote totemic origins. 

It tvill thus be seen that I do not close my eyes to far-reaching simi- 
larities in totemic organizations the world over. Mr Lang would have 
me “explain” these similarities. “It is rather Mr Goldenweiser's 
task,” writes !Mr Lang, “to explain the amazing resemblances in the 
totemisms of peoples so remote from each other as certain tribes of 
America and .Australia, than my business to explain why the totemism 
of the Arunta differs so widely from that of the Tlingit and Haida” 
(p. 371). But my primary purpose was not that of explanation. I 
hope I have made clear that the comparison between one .American and 

^ When (quoting Dr Dowie's cxpt)*'itit>n of parts of my Totemism ^Ir Lang adduces 
further bracketed criticisms, of certain statemenis as to clan exogamy, etc, which 
are not true of the Aranda |,p. 375). In a letter of Feb. 29, 1912, Mr Lang refers to 
this point. He writes: “Any mi-^iake I matle through supposing that Central means 
of the Centre should be deleted.” Xo further reference need thus be made to the matter. 
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one Australian toremic complex was made in order to bring out the 
marked variability in objective and psychological content of totemic 
complexes as actually found. Evidence from elsewhere served to sup- 
port this conclusion. Having thus established the position that the 
specific content of totemic cumple.xes cannot be regarded as their essen- 
tial characteristic. 1 then tried to ascertain whether there were not some 
common feature in all totemic complexes, a feature that could be 
regarded as definitely symptomatic. I eventually found such a feature 
in the circumstance that in all totemic organizations we find a differen- 
tiation of a group into definite social units — dans — within the limits of 
each of which the so-called totemic features are socialized. The specific 
content of the features in each clan is different, but the form they assume 
is stricth identical in all the social units of the group, which units may 
thus be descrilted as equivalent totemic units the aggregate of which 
Constitutes a totemic organization. In Toiemism and Exogamy Defined: 
.1 Rejoinder'- I then expressed the belief that this tendency of 
■'totemic" features for specific socialization cannot itself be regarded 
as a product of convergent evolution but must rather be conceived as 
a primary socio-psychological fact that may eventually prove to be the 
means b\' t\hich the convergent developments of totemic complexes are 
achieved. Pending much more prolonged and elaborate investiga- 
tion into the nature of totemic phenomena, all this must needs be very 
\ague and unsatisfactory, but Mr Lang will realize that I am very far 
from making far-fetched attempts at finding differences where similari- 
ties are essential, or from denying the fundamental unit\ ol the totemic 
problem, notwithstanding the genetic heterogencitc' of toremic com- 
plexes. - 

My attitude toward Mr Lang’s pc.isitite interpretations of totcinism 
flows naturally from the above theoretical positions. ’■ 1 think it 
possible." sa\s Mr Lang in the opening paragraph of his critique, "to 
discern the main type of totemism, and to account for divergences” 
(p. and again, when referring to non-exogamous totemic clans; 

"The> are deriations from the iirevaleiit t\ [le of clans with totemic 

- Aduhlhh Anlhropi'h%i-^t, 191 r. \() 1 . rj. pp. 5S9-597. 

- Mr Frazer in liis Totcmi^m and hxo^ajny hats rept-atedly trinpha'.iztd lIil* pusitiun 
that a fliherentiation of a siroup into clans with totemic leature-s — I •should ^ay into 
"equi\al'iit totemic unit-^” — a condition sine qua nun of “toteniFrn”. In o)ine 
ocher fevtion- ui hi-s work, aijain, he ha=, turned his back on that proposition The 
fir=t to draw attmtion to this ^idc of totc-mism wa^ I. eon Marillier in his memorable 
ariiLlL-- on "La Place dii Toti-nurme dant) FEvidution Religicu-L ” iRtiat' d' 

des Reli'^ions, vs 30 and 37. C/., e g., \ol. 37, p. 393*. 
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names plus exogamy. They are excep>tions to the rule, and. as such, 
they prove the rule. They are divergences from the t\ pe. and, as 
such they prove the existence of the type from which they have- 
diverged. 

In other places he speaks of exogainuus clans with totemic names as 
"universal" and ''normal"^ features of totemism and of totemisni as 
characterized by exogamous kins bearing totemic names.* I have in 
Totemism touched but indirectly on this subject of the comparative 
permanence or variability of the different features of totemic complexes. 
In principle, I here agree with Mr Lang. I should not, with him. regard 
exogamy and totemic names as " universal" features of totemism, — Mr 
Lang is, of course, familiar with the "exceptions." — hut I should endorse 
the statement that clans with totemic names are. in an overwhelming 
majority of cases, exogamous. The two traits nia\ thus be called 
"normal" features of totemism, and totemism ma> be said to be "char- 
acterized" b\ them. In a purely objtctit e and descriptiN'e sense, we 
might even use the term "type" in this connection But would these 
terminological niceties carry us an>' farther in the understanding of 
totemic phenomena*’ Decidedly not. With or without these terms, 
we do not get beyond the purely descrij)tive fact that exogame and 
totemic names are the most permanent of the features of totemism. For 
it does not at all follow from the above considerations that totemism 
is an "integral phenomenon existing in many various forms," nor that 
"there is 'an organic unity' of the features of totemism, of these two 
features, the essential features." In order to justify these statements 
we should be able to demonstrate that it is of the nature of exogamous 
clans to have animal names, and that it is of the nature of clans with 
animal names to be, as such, exogamous. This demonstration cannot 
be made. Exogamous dans may have local names vHaida. Tlingit) or 
names derived from taboos (Omaha), or nicknames fCrowL or names 
that are collectixe forms oi the names of ancestors (Kwakiiul), and be 
none the worse for it. Animal-named clans, on the other hand, whenewr 
their e.xogamv is derivative, cannot be regaided to have, in their capaciiv 
as clans, anything to do with exugamv . From this \ioiiU of view wide 
areas w hi re totemii; dans are exogamous units, as in .Virica and Imlia, 
would have to be sharplv differentiated from otlier wide areas, such as 
Australia and part of Xorth America, where totemic clans ,ire assodaieil 
with the division of a tribe into two exogamous halves. In the latter 
insianies a special investigation would be re(|uired in each individual 

' Ptisonal euinniunieatian. 
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case, whether to show that the clans had at a former time been inde- 
pendently exogamous, or that notwithstanding their inclusion in wider 
exogamous groups, the clans as such also constituted exogamous units. 
Thus a totemic organization even when reduced to its simplest terras — 
exogamous clans with totemic names — would still have to be regarded 
as a complex, constituted by the coexistence of two psychologically and 
historically independent features. There would be no “integral phe- 
nomenon.” no “organic unity”d 

This brings us to another point, also in part terminological. “How 
can you know that a clan is totemic," exclaims Mr Lang, “if it is not 
called by a totemic name.-'”- And again; “ I start, then, from the totemic 
names because, no totemic name, no totemic 'clan'!” Or again, "How 
can I call a clan ‘totemic’ (however exogamous it may be) if it has 
neither totem nor totem names?” (p. 372). 

I am unaware of having ever maintained that a clan without a totem 
Could be called "totemic”. As to “totemic” names, I believe that the 
numerous Bantu clans with totems should be called “totemic”, although 
their totems are non-eponymous. The same applies to the Tlingit.® 
On the other hand, would it be wise to apply with Mr Lang the word 
“ totemic ” to a clan with naught but a “ totemic” name, we should rather 
say, animal or plant name? To my mind, this use of the term ‘‘totemic” 
would not only be unwise but misleading. If one goes over the list of 
exogamous gotras of a district in India, for instance, he will find that 
some of these have animal names; others, names derived from a female 
ancestress ; still others, perhaps, archaic names of unknown meaning. 
Is it justifiable to call the gotras with animal names “totemic”, while 
refusing this designation to the other gotrasV* Such discrimination 
would, of courie, imply that in case of the animal-named gotras we were 
dealing with a peculiar phenomenon requiring a special term. But this 
natural inference would be erroneous, for an animal name is in itself 
in no sense more interesting or significant than a local name, or a nick- 

1 \Vh(?n Mr Lang writes: “For the origin of txogamy I look in another direction, 
believing that local groups of kin were exogamous long before they were totemic,” he 
tacitly endorses the principle above enunciated. 

- Personal communication. 

3 Mr Lang says I “insist” that the Tlingit clans should not be called “totemic”. 
I have never, to my knowledge, held this opinion. Thus all Mr Lang has to say on this 
point is directed against a man of straw. 

Mr Lang refers to tins point when he say^: “My answer is w'ritten but would 
uccupy too much space.” I hope Mr Lang will soon find occasion to let us know his 
attitude on this question. 
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name, or any other kind of named It will thus be seen. I trust, that we 
mat’ not acquiesce in klr Lang’s use 01 the term “toteinic" without 
making confusion worse confounded. 

The question of totemic names reintroduces the much abused social 
organization of the Tlingit. In this matter, the difficulties, complexities, 
and puzzles are largely of Mr Lang’s own making.- The discussion is 
needlessly complicated by the introduction of the data as given by Mr 
Frazer.^ In the tabulated representation of the Tlingit organization, 
for instance, given by Mr Frazer ‘‘on the authority of Mr F. Boas” and 
reproduced by Mr Lang, Mr Frazer misunderstands Dr Boas. Dr 
Boas' list is incomplete.- but so far as it goes, corroborates Dr Swanton’s 
conclusion. First he gives the totems [crest?] of the Tlingit phratries; 
then the genres [clans] of the Stikin tribe are enumerated. Some of the 
native names are translated as hou?e cm local names: it i? pointed out 
that the raven occurs four times as the crest of four genres [clans] with 
different native names which therefore cannot mean '’raven", 

I shall now once more give a very brief outline of the Tlingit organiza- 
tion. The Tlingit are divided into 14 geographical groups. These 
groups, the Tongas, Sanya. Kenya, etc . have nothing to do with the 
social divisions of the Tlingit but merely comprise ‘‘the accidental 
inhabitants of one locality." The ntain social dixLion is into phratries: 
Raven and Wolf (also called Eagle in the northern part of the Tlingit 
country;. A small third division, th.e XexA'di. belong.s to the Sanya 
geographical group. Xo marriage within the phratry is tolerated. The 
large majority of marriages are concluded between the two phratries, but 
both may also intermarry with the Xex.v'di, Descent is maternal. 
Each of the two phratries comprises a number of clans.” These clans, 

^ What instances like the above really suggest, is a study of names and nanung. 
Thus animal name? together with local names, nicknames-, etc , would cun?tituie one 
group of facts deserving closer scrutiny. The animal name? of clans, on the other hand, 
would also have to be studied in their relation to aiunial names given w other units, 
such as tribes, religious societies, indix i.luals, houses, constellations. The " doctrine 
of naming" is not. as it was once thought to be, coextensive xxith totemisrn, but it 
constitutes a lascinating, albeit neglected, plia-c 01 primitive life and thought. Mr 
Lang is one of the few students to whom we are iiidcbic -1 toi liax mg thrown some light 
on one side of this \ ast subject 
- Personal commumcation. 

^ Tutemism ami Exogamy, \-ul. Ill, p. 200, 

Reports of the Brilni: dissociation for the AJianet ni^nt <f ScoKee, iSyp, p bci. 

^ As all members of .1 clan always belong to out phiatrx-, they eannoc intermarry. 
Thus the claiis are not e.vigamoUs units. Tlicir c.xogainx 1-. .i._ri\ atix’e m the same sense 
in which tiie exogamx' of liie Dieri clans 15 deiixatixc 
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which with some few exceptions have local names, are social divisions. 
A man is born into the clan of his mother; the clan membership, that is, 
is quite independent of all considerations of localii\ . Swanton, who, 
by the way, holds no "theory of what a Tlingit 'clan' really is", but 
merely describes what he finds, enumerates 2S clans of the Raven phratry, 
and 26 clans of the Wolf phratry. Of the Raven clans y Raven" is not 
the name of the clans), one occurs in four geographical divisions, one in 
three, one in two; each of the remaining 23 clans occurs only in one 
locality. Of the Wolf clans, one occurs in four geographical divisions, 
two in three, one in two; the remaining 21 clans occur only once. This 
distribution indicates that the clans are also local groups, which does 
not mean, of course, that all members of any clan are restricted to one 
localitv; but it does mean that definite localities or groups of houses 
are associated with indicidual clans, and that the clansmen are aware 
of this fact. Here one or two concrete examples may prove useful. 
Thus the people of the Teqoedi clan (phratrc- Wolf) occup> four houses 
in the Tongas geographical division, three in the Sanya, one in the 
Huisnuwu, and one in the Vukutat geographical di\isions. The Chilkat 
geographical division, on the other hand, comprises three clans of the 
Rat'en phratry: the Luqa'xadi (one house), Gan.tx.t'di fsix houses), and 
Xuc.'KaaAi (’•'); and three clans of the Wolf phratry; the Ka'gw.vntan 
'eight houses). Taqfsiiaa' (two hou=es), and Daqulawe'di (two houses). 
Mr Lang's conjecture that the Tlingit clans formerly had animal names 
is not supported by an>' evidence whatsoever. It is highU probable, 
on the other hand, that the l(.)cal segregation of the members of a clan 
was in former times much more pronounced than is at present the case. 
Each clan has a tradition in which the origin of the clan is traced to some 
localitv often different from the one now occupied by the clan. If a 
clan is di-tribiited in several geographical groups the several sections 
of the I l.in all have the same tradition as to their common origin in some 
definite locality.' What these old condilioiis actualK were, we can only 

1 licit traditions .*.fti n r, fleet the 'tate ci 'oce-ty in uluch tliey arise, Mr Lang 
adiiut~, but lie has often and vigorously denied that ' mytli making” liad anything to 
d" witii hi'tisnc fact. I hat the contrary may sometimes be true appears frr,m die 
roilovvmg iiutaiice On pp T14 and 115 of his FTauia monograiiii Swantrm gives two 
table' in whicdi tile civ't" of tin Raven and of the Eagle laiiulies are repri-sciiLcd in 
'taiistical form. An inspection or tire Raven crests reveaU tiie iact tliat the Raven 
lainihes tali intis two groups In the first group, the killer-v\ liale and tlie gri/zly-bear 
I rests appear while the rainbow is absent, m the second group, the killer-vv liale and 
rainbow appear ■•vhil.e tlie giizzlv-bear is aijseiit. W'iien diis result is compared vvuli 
tiie genealogv' representing the legendary history ui the Haida lamihes lop. cit., p. 7bi. 
all the tariiihes or the st^cond group are found to be the descendants of the Lavvn-Hili 
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CLinjecmrc, but what they may have been can be gathered from the 
in~tance5 of the Lillooei or the Bellacoola, who were once organized 
in tillage communities which '-ubsequcnth became clans. 

A few words are due to Mr Lang's theorv cif the origin ot totemism. 
Mr Lang refers to my “tert brief’ and. I mav add. thoroughlt in- 
adequate, criticism of that theory. It was not my purpose to git e, in 
HUiOi.'. an exhaustive critique of toteinic origin theories. I there 
Contented myself with making some general remarks about the methodo- 
logical weakness of all such theories. Oppuriunitt' may soon be given 
Us to deal in exlenso with Mr Lang's own "vision" of totemism; hence 
I will not do so in these pages. One more point, however, desert es 
notice. i\Ir Lang refers to the passage where I suggest "animal taboos, 
or a belief in descent from an animal, or primitive hunting regulations, 
or what ncil" fp. 369), as possible starting points of totemism, on a par. 
of course, with Mr Lang’s animal names of e.'togamotis local groups. He 
objects to each one of my suggestions lincluding even "what not"i as 
possible alternatives to his own theory Taboos "are imposed lor 
mant’ known and some unknown reasons, and not all totem-kins taboo 
the totem object," while "the belief in descent from an animal is only 
one out C'f mant- posi-iotemic nu ths explanatorv' of totemism," etc. 
Hence, these features cannot, in Mr Lang’s opini<in, be conceived as 
starting points of totemism. If we endorse Mr Lang’s assumption of 
the monogenetic character of totemism. his objections to my alterna- 
tive.s are valid. But Mr Lang realizes that I do not accept this as- 
sumption (p. 36f>). If so much be granted, taboos, belief in descent from 
animals or plants, hunting regulations, etc., could be regarded as pos- 
sible starting points. But if we admit the plausibility of other 
"origins ", the methodological error in proclaiming tme origin as the true 
one. no matter how plausible, becomes at once apitarent. In aiuicipaiion 
of misapprehension. I must add that all I mean in speaking ot some one 
leaiure as the origin of ititeinisin is that the particular feature happened 
to appear hrst in the dcvelojinunt <if a gi\en totemic complex. 1 he 
totalitx' of the historic i>roccss was in all cases much more complex 
than would appear from an\ of the current totemic origin theories, 

bianeh of the southern branch C'l the Mirlble-Town people. 1 hiu leec-ii'i .rn i ob- 
Hctive cUssiheation tell the same -loiy Some of the Kaele lamilie- can ai-u lx ar- 
Kineeil in two groLips. The first inoup is eliaiaotenze*! b\ the appeaiaiict* ot tin. ca^le, 
l>ea\ cr, -c iilpin, aiel tro.e ere -t-. In the seeond eioiip the liali'nir ami eorir.oiaiu appear 
111 aril h nun, \s hile the frog i- absent .\n, 1 ag,iin the rt - iilt- are ioun< i to agree with the 
ti abitional history of the Eagle laimhe- lop eit , p. u.l ' group one lie'e, ii'is fiom I.abia t- 
ib’onian. grotip two from Properte-Makang-a-Xoise 
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including IMr Lang's. This explains why I do not attempt to construct 
a series of causally linked stages of development from any of the suggested 
■‘origins”, as, for instance, Mr Lang has attempted when using the 
acceptance of animal names by local groups as his starting point. It 
will be admitted that at each point in Mr Lang's totemic evolution 
where something happens, something else might also happen, from either 
“inner” or “outer'’ causes. In other words, the assumption that the 
one definite thing happened, and no other, is always artificial and devoid 
of historical value, although the assumption may be rendered plausible 
by finding instances among existing totemic peoples where this one thing 
actually happens. The greater the number of such assumed happenings, 
the more artificial and arbitrary is the hypothesis: and with each 
new assumed happening the probability that the hypothesis represents 
an actual series of occurrences decreases at a tremendous ratio. Mr Lang 
quite misunderstands me when he assumes that I object to all reconstruc- 
tion of developments. I should, on the contrary, insist on the necessity 
of such reconstructions in limited cultural areas.^ What I do object to 
is the generalizing of such reconstructions and their application as 
interjiretative principles to other cultural areas, on the assumption that 
interpretations that applied in one instance would also apply in all other 
instances. Without specifically commenting on the reconstructions 
suggested by Mr Lang (p. , ■579,1, 1 fully endorse the principle involved so 
long as such reconstructions are used as interpretations of the material 
from which they are derived. 1 do not wish to imply that our reconstruc- 
tions will never lead to any generalizations or that missing links in the 
cultural development of one area could in no case be supplied from a 
parallel instance observed elsewhere; but I insist that, in the present 
state of our knowledge, all such pmeedures require special justification in 
each individual instance and should not be ba^^ed on the assumption of a 
general similarity of developments, totemic or otherwise. 

Such was the intended meaning of the “highly abstract” (but why 
‘■incorrect”'") passage from my Tmemism cited and criticized by Air 
Lang. An iii'tance given by Mr Lang well illustrates the above principle. 
It read-,: ■■The proces:,es by tthich the clan badge got out of the original 
into the opposite phratry i among the Tlingit) is not that by which 
.\runta tcuems are .still getting out of the ‘right’ into the ‘wrong' matri- 
monial class. But the result is the same.” Here we ha\ e an instance 

^ Cl my tn-atment of iht.* proce-tCb of cultural diffusion and assimilation among 
the tnbt'S fiif the Pacitic X'lrthue-t 'Journal ot American Folk-Lore, l'jlo. pp. 281- 
287). 
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of convergent evolution,’ as well as an illustration of how dangerous 
it may prove to interpret a phenomenon in one cultural complex by 
means of the results reached in the study of another. 

A. A. Goldenweiser 

CoLUMEi.c University 
Xew York: City 

TRACES OF THE STONE AGE AMONG THE EASTERN AND 
NORTHERN TRIBES 

One of the most frequent plaints of the archeologist is that the 
descendants of our native Indian tribes have no knowledge whaterer 
of the arts and manufactures of the stone age. This is a charge which, 
while to a great extent correct, is nevertheless not quite so sweepingly 
true as many believe, and the searcher seldom fails to find some recollec- 
tions of stone-age industries. 

It is constantly asserted by certain students that the historic Indians 
did not make stone arrow-points, but used bone, antler, or some other 
substance to the complete exclusion of stone. .Archeological and docu- 
mentary etidence aside, there are numerous definite traditions to the 
contrary among our Eastern tribes. I shall quote a few that ha\e come 
to my personal notice. 

In 1904 there were several Seneca Iroquois still li\ing on the Cat- 
taraugus reservation in western New A'ork who remembered the process, 
and one, William Blueskee, had himself made and u^ed stone arrow- 
points as a boy. He still retained the art, and chipjied rather clumsy 
points from flint pebbles by means of a pebble haiinuersione alone, 
not using a bone ilaker. He said that it was dirticulr to get flint that 
would chip properly, as most of the stone found on the sunace was too 
dry. Freshly quarried flint was bettor for the purpose. He claimed 
that the Seneca formerly boiled the flint for sewral da> s, ,dong with, 
medicine herbs, to make it flake more easily. 

This latter .statement is Corruboraied by old Mcnoiiiini. who sav 
that the fat of large animals was boiled with the stone. When I Riff man 
wrote.- he spoke as though the Menomini tif his rime were still cognizant 
of the art, but it has now passed into oMicion, extent in the insianoe 

^ I trust Mr Lang is no longer in doubt to ilu* nu amng -•! tin ifuii ' c< >ii\ ergent 
evolution”. For a ^oniew hat detailed treatment ei this teipie I ^h<.■u'd reie-r him to 
Dr Lowie's article '’On the Prinenple Cein\urcence in Ethnology ' iJ'-wc/.-h' i *' 
American Jan -Mar , iotc}. 

' HGtYinan, The Menuniini. 14th .Iww. Rep. Bur Amtr. Linnoi . p C50. 
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iiiciitioned. I have ei il'iecied sewral ancienl btune arrows, picked up 
and bhafted L\ the Meiiomiiii. In eaeh cube the head of the shaft was 
inadi tis svsll laleralh 10 take the point, a feature that may be observed 
ill Iroiiuois iiiihIlIs of a similar nature in the collection of the American 
Mii-eiini crf Xatural Hi-tory, The Winnebago, Sioiian neighbors of the 
Men.oniini, claim no knowledge of the manufat ture of stone points It is 
quite pos-ible that the\ never maile them,‘ 

In some lo.^alities the Kastern Cree of the Hudson’s Bay region used 
chipped stoiie points made b\ percussion. In others they preferred 
points and blades rubbed trout slate, like the tlat-rubbed blades found 
in I. a 1 -tmhiiid and wi -tent New \ ork, and still used among the Eskimo, 
(hu inp o-ttue b .niire wa- tin. (U’e-i nee in former times of a semilunar 
sirapii of nibbed shiii-, t \acib, like the Eskimo woman's knite. Their 
irookid knites wn made of beavi r-' teeth, and so were little chisels 
ti 'f w I ii'k ' m sill ,w shoe- 

Tin East! rn I'ri e 'till hold in memory the da\ s when they used 
grooM'd -lone axes. The blade was set in a handle, split at one end to 
til the groo\e. and the lialt was ilieii bound aliox'e and below the split 
wiili iliei-kiii. Eire wa' not used b\ ilie Cree as an aid to chopping, 
tsi oiii I I'll s w e re ta'ti ned in w oode n handle~. the liafl being at right angle.- 

to till III, nil ,1- in , in ad/e I'he-e w 1 re iiseil i o i lii-i 1 ie e, The Cree of 

Mo-,-i Ihii 'ore -a;, lli.ii -onn- .i\' -, u-e li e-peiialK to cur firewood, e\ ere 
iiMiIi o- moo-e, diet'. O'- 1 a'dboti -hould'-r bladt -. or heaver rump bones. 

The B.iiilreaux (tjibw.i imi d srone I'elts, hafted like Cree grooved 
axe-. Thee' were eoti-idereil hard to make, and were e'ery scarce, usually 
oiiie one being in the po-se-sioii ol a -ingle laniiK. 

s-oine I ell- are well remembered by the Seiieea. who haee told me 
lioee thee eeii'r hafted in .1 pit-nefl handle, and used, with lire, held in 
chei k be (hie -wal-.a- th.e amiee .igint, in i titling down trees and in 

oitnr V ood '.eoi'k The -tone o.ol eea- u-id to Inn k aeeae tlu 1 luiri'oal. 

Mr M K ll.irringion ha- dt -1 ribed a h.ifted -tone lelt t ollected from 
the (kr .iga - 

d'bi writ! r rreendy piirrhaSed a round, flat, evatcr-wnrn pebble from 
a Mi nomini evomaii. who , htimed that it was formerly used to polish and 
sliaroen bone <i’vis. H is tin- eoanierparl of otlier rubbing stones I hax'e 
loeml on jirehislorie -ite- in Neev \ ork, Xeev Jersey, and Massadiuselts. 
Bom aeei- a’'t out 0; date, but 1 ha\ e (ollected seeeral metal aeels hailed 

<i Winni'hc^g- Archt- ' An:tVi,jK 

1 XI :i" I It Af . 
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in t'Libtirale c.ir\ed Lone or antler grin?, Iroiii both Ml-uuiuuu and 
Win nebago. 

One poiiu in a recent cuntroeersy between two welbknown writers 
on anthropology hinged on whether or not lione (elt-like objei are in-ed 
by the Minne?ota Ojibwa. Just north o! Minnesota, in Canada. I ha\ e 
collected hone beaming-tools made from the >hin-bones of moo~e, canbini. 
and deer, anri used in removing the hair from deer:-kin, anel looih.ed and 
plain fleshers and scrapers, some of the plain tle^her^ ha\ ing celt-like I .lade-. 
Among the Eastern Cree all these t\pes are loiiud, and., in add.iiion. a 
small Celt-like bone implement u-ed as a wedge to pn-!i bac k tin hide i~ 
emploeed in skinning deer. I’ossibK tin re is sonn truth in tin oft- 
repeated tradition which calls the -tone i elt a "skinning knife"; \ cry 
thin celts cert.dnh could be so u-id The Ciai low.ird I.abrador 
formerly used stone and hone celts fasten* d perpeiidu'ul.trK' to long 
wooden handles to chisel ice. 

In addition tliere are still in use among the W innebago .uid Menoniini 
long, thin bone needles with a central pt rtoraiioii, nuuie irom the ribs of 
some large animals such as the buffalo, and designed for sewing together 
reeds to make wigwam mats, while smaller needles for wiacing sitowshoe 
webs are found among the .Menoinini, Ojibwa, <ind Eastern Cree 1 h.ive 
also obtainefl a bone hook and a hollow hcpiie neidle-case from the l.iltim. 
Reads made front hollow hird-bones, cut in si-ctions, ixactK like those 
found on prehistoric Eastern site-, mat' still be s,.|,,n among Winnebago 
and Menomini. and from tlie (.Ijibwa of >ac beul I ha\e eollected one 
small needle, made of the perh.praied p* ni- bone oi the martin .ind Used 
in sewing garments 

Charlie Sabatlis. the well-known half Abenaki .Xdiroiuhu k guide, 
once showed me the -pot where hi- fallicT h.id -hot hi- lir-' niopr-c with a 
bone-headed arrow', Bi'lh Sabatlis .ind Rlucskte, tin S, nvi ,i, .i-suri-d 
me th.it .intler arrow -jioints were easily m.ide b\ boiling the prongs until 
thet Were -oft encnigh to cut "like chee-e." Eater, when at work with 
Mr M. R Harrington in excavating a \er\ early lii-ti'ric Erie cilhige 
and burial site' at Ki|)ley. Chauiaiiiiua county, Xew York, we found 
numerous points ol antler, discarded cein itid long i urlbtg -hacings cif 
the same material, whiih must ha\ e been renioced trom th.e prongs 
with a -tone knife or scr.iper. .imi ihi- w.i- onh, [lo-siiile If the anth r wa- 
in a " I hee-e " si .iti-. 

1 ht \xMrk oil tii;.- Uci- a’ terwar-i c-'Cipl* 'c-i I'-r rl t Xcv. \’-.>rk M 'E’i 

by Mr A. i Park' r. an i inrn’-h' <1 tli'* iiiat* r.al !■ r b - h : a « iirak 1 ' V” [->'* 
Iik' an aiwl Karial iiT, -V I', ;'c A/a". t 

\M. Ji'. ni N. -s , li . — *'■ 
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Mr M. R, Harrington has collected several stone gorgets of both 
the simi'.le and double-holed type among the Canadian Iroquois and 
Delawares. The single-holed form was used generally as a pendant by 
Iroquois owners: the double-holed variety served as a hair ornament 
among the Delawares. 

Stone pi] 10' are still used. To my 'personal knowledge, by the EasTern 
Cree, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Menomini, and Tuscarora. Doubtless, how- 
ever, the modern method of manufacturing these things is different from 
that iiraciised long ago. 

Pottery is no kuiger made by the Iroquois, and was never used by 
the Eastern Cree, who preferred stone vessels pecked into shape. The 
Seminole of Florida still remember when earthenware was used, and 
doubtless the old p^eople know how to make it. Ojibwa from Cat Lake, 
north of Sac Seul, Canada, told me that they \ery recently made stone 
vessels and earthenware, for which they employed the coil process.^ My 
Menomini notes tell a different story. 

“ Pottery vessels are said nut to have been made or used for over one hundred 
years, > et the memory of the process ."till lingers. They were made from ."elected 
clay whieh was pounded and mi.\cd with pulverized shells for tempering. When 
the clay was properly compounded, more water was added, and it was kneaded 
into a stiff paste whieh was plastered by the hands over a large ball of basswood 
bark twine, leaving one end une'ovcrcd. The clay was next smoothed off with a 
stick and the incipient vessel was st-t in the "un te< dry. In fact, sunshine was 
con'i.Jered such a necessary factor in the Ureing process that no om- ever made 
pottery on a dull day. 

When the da}' eating wa" 'Ey, tIk potter took hold of the end of the ball 
of twine whieh protruded from the opening left Pt that purpose, and, pulling it, 
unwound the ball within and left the earthen "hell Fresh day was then daubed 
over the rough inside and the vessel was scrat.ed smooth with a stick, outside 
and in The kertle was next sized with a coating of finer clay, and ern.imcntcd 
with incised designs made by a sharjiened stick. Holes were then bored near the 
nm to receive- a bail of basswood bark. The vessel was dried again, and it was 
then re.idy for use wirhoiit further treacmiiit. It wa.s not tired, but became 
baked b\ the llanies v,hen in Use. 

It Is said that now,.- and spoisn- we-rc made of day- before wood came into 
list . I h' -first iron and brass kettles of curiinieroe are thought to have been 
throw n up on earth to sirred dreamers by the Cntierneath Powers; prob.ihlv this 
is a survival of a tradition in \ogue when pots uere made of earth, the property 
of the Gods Below.” 

If I had chosen to (juoie from others, a mass of evidence might have 

1 Alan.son spuin.-r, Not. s on tlie Easurni Cree and Xorihern .Saukeaii.x-. An:l./o- 
Fap>r^ of ti:e Ayncr.o.K Mu-enyy. cf Xalura! Hi toyy, vol. ix, part i, p i m 
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been brought out that would have prolonged and extended this list 
far in excess of its present length, but I have given only some of the 
examples that have come to niy personal knowledge in the course of a 
relatively brief experience. One fact that most archeologists do not seem 
to realize sufficiently is that stone was not the only material worked 
by the aborigines of the ‘‘stone age". Take, for example, the bowl 
carved from, a knot, the woven bast or hemp bag, the specimen of porcu- 
pine quillwork — each is also a survival of the “stone age". -\s a matter 
of fact, the use of stone was comparatively limited. Edged tools, 
hammers, ornaments, and some weapons were the principal articles 
made of this material, whereas the bulk of the property in the hands of 
the savage was constructed of wood, clay, skin, or fabric. 

-■\l.a.ksox Skixxer 

H.irv.srd University 
Ca.mbridge, Mass. 

EDUC.kTIOXAL THEORIES 

Education.al theories are beginning to assert a claim upon Anthro- 
pology — with what legitimacy the future must decide. .Almost a decade 
ago one of our leading pedagogues. Dr G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Eniver- 
sity, in his Adolcscoicc pointed out the need of a special study of the edu- 
cation of the children of lower peoples. Dr Frank Spencer, in his Edu- 
catiun of the Pueblo Child, has attempted such a study as President Hall 
advocates. Until the present, however, no educational treatise, so far 
as we are aware, has incorporated the educational regime of primiiiw 
peoples as part of its organic scheme. This is now attempted by Dr 
Irving King, Assiiiant Prufe??or of Education in the State Unix ersity 
of Iowa. Chapter ll (>i his Social Aspects of Edncat.o'r (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, ipia'. treats, under the title of "The Social Origin 
of Educative .Agencies." of " the education of the Pueblo child," and " the 
social nature of education as seen in primitive life," containing, at the 
end, a list of '' references on primitive types of education." " From the 
point of view of nitiral character alone." he writes, it is doubtful wheilier 
the educational actit ities of the higher races are as efficacious as those 
of savages." So far as social morality, interpreted as conformance with 
the prevailing ethical code, is concerned — the ideal in most sc'stems of 
education — it seems wnf doubtful that the educational activities of the 
higher races are less eflicacious than those of savages. Why have field- 
workers not interested themselves in this phase of s.ivage life — seeing 
that it is one of the most important from the point vif view of the 
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native himself who must somehow " secure the solidaritt’ iif the group " if it 
is to " maintain its stains quo" ^ A= the writer sat'S : "In primiti\'e society, 
especially, it would be impossible for a tribe to survite lung if the educa- 
tion afforded its children were widely divergent from the needs of the 
life ijrocess. In some way they must learn to use the implements of the 
hunt and of warfare. They must learn those lessons of tribal custom 
and religion which will insure the stability and solidarity of the group. 
If the simple arts of a barbaric society were not in some wa\' preserved 
in each new generalion, that society would soon drop back to the let’el 
of brute life. Some form of education, then, however crude and hap- 
hazard, either conscious or unconscious, is necessary even for unprogres- 
sit e peoples, that at least the e.xisting level of culture may be retained." 

If there is an\ heresy that the dear Lord will pardon." writes Dr G. 
Stanley Hall, " it is that of interpreting theology as anthropologt'." To 
"iheulugy" he might have added “education", since all of his educational 
and psychological studies alike profess a wide anthropological basis. 
In his recent work on EdiicatioKcl P-'oblen-.s 11911) he is equallv ardent 
in his claims of what .-Vnthropulogy can do. "A little anthropologv 
should have place in a real people's college," i. e.. in the High Schools 

I II. (yb2 

In this monumental work on the broader and basic problems of 
education Pre.sident Hall is iorever reiterating the doctrine preached 
again and again in his Adolescence-. \iz,, that the child recapitulates in 
its indirdduai history the history of the race. To (luote a piage of Educa- 
tional Problems It. 6021; 

It should be premised and never forgotten that irom the standpoint 
of industrial education the recorded history of the race has not \ et 
been utilized aright. Dewey's efforts in Chicago tears ago to lead \ourig 
children over the pathway of the history of labor were exceedingly in- 
genious and suggestive, even if there was unit a limited adaptation of 
ph} k-tic to (mtogenetic. Paleolithic and Troglodyte periods hardlt- 
Correspond to the stone-cutting or ma-onrt of todav. The so-called 
bronze -\gc, so far as we know, is not tert niueh represented in child- 
hood, Possibly clay modeling and the elemerus of jjottert' belong rather 
early. It mat be that the molding and htLiuiiieriiig of lead and whittling 
belrmg here; and sieniheant too are the ie-xuis drawn front the first 
zests ol children in joints, edges, strings, elub-. and things to strike with. 
The Xoniad .\ge is better retjresented in trtiancv and runawvits. and 
suggests excur-ioiis. 'I he Hunting .Age correlate.s with the sling, i ross- 
bow , and lisliing 1 a sion No but eter iiitented a boomerang. Domes- 
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tication is represented by pets, and perhaps by the horse schooi o; 
California; it may be by keeping bees, pigeons, dogs, etc. In weaving, 
skin dressing and cioth making, as well as shelter, we doubtless, hat e 
ata\ istic motivations from the tepee up. Play in general is the rehearsal 
in the midst of our own Hie ot very aneient paleopsychic activities which 
belong earlier in tiie race. Thus, on the whole, I believe the very best 
possible practical held fur the recapitulation theory is just at this stage, 
and that, therefore, we should lind powers at our disposal, could we learn 
how 10 turn them on, that would enable us to develop before and perhaps 
a little into the teens the \-ery best liberal and humanistic basis for 
later special training that industrial education can ever possibly expect 
to have.’’ President Hall dots not court anthropology hai:-hcariedl\’ i 

.As Tylor wrote a hah century ago. it oiter. happens that the highest 
intellectual etiort Ot one period in our history comes down to be the 
child's plat- of a later time. Dr Hall would make the iniellectiia! achieve- 
ment of every earlier stage the preliminary training of every chile. 

Just what the experience of the race has been it might be dift'icult 
to say: and perhapis it would not be so easily discovered as the author 
impilies. It would seem, for example, that the Negro boy would have 
to undergo a dinerent training from his neighbors, to the north and cas', 
'imply because his ancestors of the race — hoi'nh'Je dictu — had (appar- 
enthp’i gone from the Stone age into the Iron ami deprived succeeding 
generations of the benefit of a training in an omitted Bronze age 
of transition 1 This seems to be confusing the fact that the ch.ildren 
mtist sufier for the sins of tluir racial ancestors to the fourth, and hfi'n 
milienia 'witli the justice of such .in intlierion. Indeed, it seems no 
dilTereni from training the iriminal ii. keepin.g with tlte liie ol hi' triminai 
ance'tor.'. near cir remcite. and the sensible alter the manner of liie of 
their senseless forefathers. Why start at Paleolithic and 1 roglodyie 
rather than " ,'iniian and jirobabh arboreal’’^ lA iheoip should at 
least be consisieni with itself,' 

To take lor granted and as not demanding proof the implied diogma 
that \ehat somebodv else, who happened to be our ancestor, diet and 
th.ought. should be incorporated in our own training, is to ask Us to 
aciept Hi'torc a' the eciuicaleni of Klhics. Indeed, as was pointed out 
shoniv .liter ihe aiipcarance ol Hall' .l<fa;r.,i-e’nci , "the recapitulation 
thcijrc , llial each child in hi' growth passes in his mental and spiritual 
life through the successive stages of barbarism and civilization by which 
tile race ruse to its present pi'siliem, however true it may be and useiu! 
in correlation of phenomena, is liable to lead, and . . . has alteaJt" led 
to ilangerous ediication.i! practices ” li i. 7 /;c //.'dc’.tic edt'i.'.', Nh-v , 10 , 04 ', 
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It is difficult to see how ethnological data can furnish more than 
descriptive material. It does not give ideals — much less so since no 
individuals of ditt'erent times and societies find themselves in exactly 
analogous circumstances — and without ideals, that is to say deiiderata 
of some kind, education as signifying more than a record of influences, 
is meaningless. 

IXIoreot'er, the analogy on which President Hall bases his pedagogic 
doctrine seems to us largely at fault. Savages are not children of nature, 
being quite as old as ourselves; nor are they analogous to the childrtn of 
civilized people if only because the former live in an environment of 
their own making and active participation, whereas the latter live largely 
in an environment created and maintained by their elders and into 
which they are but slowly admitted. There may be even more serious 
cause of complaint with the pedagogical authority because of his constant 
tendency to take factual correspondences as ipso facto proof of historical 
connection. To be equally dogmatic and assertive, we may say that if 
boys congregate in predatory gangs, this by no means proves the preda- 
tory spirit to be a reverberation of some ancestral experience of the race. 
Surely at some point in evolution new characteristics have come in. 
Perhaps, too, more should be introduced. The goal may be away from 
rather than hack to the ancestral stage. The converse must be estab- 
lished, not merely asserted With this attempt must come a critical 
evaluation, and thus we shall be lifted, as educational theories should 
lift us, out of the what-is-and-has-been to the what-should-be.'- 

W. D, \\'. 4 LLIS 

Unisersity of Pe-NNsvlv.cni.c 
Phil.cdelphi.c 


.AMERIC.AX .\XD EXGLISH METHODS IX ETHXOLOGY 

Mr W.\llis’ contribution to the "Discussion and Correspondence” 
pages {American Anthropologist, 1912, vol. 14, pp. ipS-iSfi) clearly 
establishes the point that Dr Rivers is not alune among his compatriots 
in rejiudiating the doctrine of unilinear evolution. The assumption that 
he Stands by himself was based entirely on Dr Rivers' own statement as 
to the trend of thought among English anthropologists It was hardly 
unnatural for an American reader to accept as authentic what the Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Section of the British .-\ssociation had to say 
on that subject. Oddly enough, neither Mr Wallis nor his unnamed 

- Mention may be made ijt the sectinn on Primitiie Arl, in vol. ii, pp. 528-53;, 
of Hall }]diicat!"nii] Probh’m^ 
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correspondent takes Dr Rivers to task, but both swoop down with the 
charge of exaggeration and jingoism upon his guileless American reader. 
A reference to Dr Rivers' address, to which my letter was a rejoinder, 
must at once dispel this accusation. It was Dr Rivers who characterized 
the ethnological methods in vogue in different countries, and the whole 
point of my reply was that so far as America was concerned his char- 
acterization was incorrect. This is not denied by Mr U'allis. As for 
English anthropologists, I merely quoted verbatim Dr Rivers’ statement 
that they had been “inspired primarily by the idea of evolution founded 
on a psychology common to mankind as a whole.’’ Perhaps Dr Rivers 
will wince at Mr Wallis’ revelations, but I cannot help remaining pachy- 
dermatously unmoved under the charge of parochialism and chauvinism 
when all I have done is to take a British expression of opinion about 
British ethnology at its face value. 

Robert H. Lowie 

A.\IERIC.A.N yluSEU.M OF N.^TUR.^L HiSTORV 

New York City 

INTERX.\TI 0 N.\L congress of AMERICANISTS 

The eighteenth International Congress of .A.mencanists was held at 
the Imperial Institute, London, from May 27 to June 4, 1912, Sir Cle- 
ments R. Markham presiding. Delegates were piesent from thirty-one 
governments and fifty-seven institutions. Those representing the 
United States Government were: Dr Ales Hrdlicka, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, Prof. George Grant MacCurdy, Dr E. L. Hewett, Prof. George 

B, Gordon, Rev. C. W. Currier, Prof. Marshall H. Saville, and Dr Charles 
Peabody. 

.American Institutions were lepresented as follows- Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Franz Boas; University of Pennsylvania, Eckley B. 
Co.xe and George B. Gordon; A'ale University. George Grant MacCurdy; 
Stanford University, V. L. Kellogg; Catholic University of America, 

C. W. Currier; American Ethnological Society, Franz Boas; Smithsonian 
Institution, Ales Hrdlicka; .Anthropological Society of Washington, A. 
Hidlicka and .Alice C. Fletcher; Academy of Natural Sciences. Phila- 
delphia, Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton; Academy of Sciences, Davenport, 
Iowa, C. .A. Ficke; .American Philosophical Society, Franz Boas; Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, C. Peabody, .Alice C. Fletcher, and Zelia 
Nuttall; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Stansbury Hagar. 

.At the opening session addresses were made by the President, Sir 
Clements R. Markham, Sir William Osier, representing the Board of 
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Education, Alfred P. Maudslay !,m\v Sir'), Dr S. A. Lafone Quevedo, and 
Dr F. Heger. 

The social and other functions connected with the Congress included a 
series of dinners given by Sir Clements R. Markham and Lady Markham at 
their home, a reception at the South Kensington Museum and a dinner at 
the Trocadero Restaurant, both given by the President and local com- 
mittee 01 the Congress; a reception by Sir Richard Martin and Lady Mar- 
tin: an “American Dinner ” at the Lyceum Club vlo meet the Ameiican 
Con^ul General, the Duchess of Marlborough, and others': and a recep- 
tion by the American Ambassador and Mrs Whiteiaw Reid at L'orchcster 
House. Members of the Congress were also made teniporarc' Honorary 
Members of the Royal Societies Club and the British Empire Club lor 
tile period of one month. An afternoon was devoted to the British 
hluseum collections fiom the Americas, the guests being received b\' the 
iJuke of Northumberland. Dr Charles H. Read (now Sir), and Dr T. .L. 
Jriyce. The principal excursions included visit.s to Cambridge and 
Oxford. 

The Congress was noted ior the large attendance and the unusually 
long program. The following paj.iers were read; 

Dr Charles Peabody: .Archeological Importance of the Recent Work of T. \'olk 
in the Gravels a: T.rcnton, New Jcrsccc 

Dr T D. .Ambrosetti- A Fossil Skull from .Argentina. 

Prof. L. Capitan: Le palcolithique cn .Amerique. etat de la question. 

Misa .A Breton: .An Implement of Paleolithic T\ pe from Ancon. Coast of Peru. 

Dr .A. Hrclhcka Report on Ancient Man in South America. 

Dr .A. Hrilicka: The Ethnic Nature and Probable Origin of the .American 
.Aborigine^. 

Dr J C Tcllrc Trtphining in Peru. 

AA'al'lemar Jorhcl>on The Aleut Language and it--5 Relation to the F.skimo 
rJiali-cis. 

Dr AA . Thaibitzer. The Four Skraeiing AA'ords (from Newfoundland;, in 
Erik the Red'.- Saga. 

Prof, tranz Boas. Notes on the Morphology and Phonetics of the Mexican 
Language. 

AA’, H. Mechling: -A Linguistic Map ct the State of l laxaca Alexico;, Based on 
A’ocabularks ('oPei tCf! by Dr A Penanel. 

Dr K. Till odor Pn uss Da^ Ahrinim in dor Spraehe dor Cora Iniliaiu r. 

^ I I Morite The Horun, a Ma\a Chremulogical Unit. 

Jonkh'OT L C , van l’anhu> s; Ub-i rvation on N umeral- in a Carib Language. 

Prof, J F, Oliveira The Cherentes — Indian- of Central Brzail, Non- and 
A 1 e abuiart 

Dr S, A, Lafi.ne (nieveJo- ic, I’ronominal Clas-ihcarion of Certain South 
.American Indian- -h; A t-Ueirt Aceaiunt of t’he Sanchez Labradrir Alt-S. on the 
L baya d ongue. 
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A. Posnansky: El signo escalonado enlas ideografias Americanas con especial 
referencia a Tihuanacu. 

A. Posnansky: Esquema preliminar para la decifracion dc las ideografias de 
la Puerta monolitica a Tihuanacu. 

Dr Max E'hle Mound Settlements at Ancon 

Prof. ^larshall H. Saville; Archeological Researches in the .Andean Highlands 
of Ecuador. 

J. Jijon y Caamano: Pueblos prehistoricos de Imbabura. .Alfareria pre- 
hiscorica du Guano. 

Dr K. T. Stoepel: Report on the Berlin Expedition to Colombia and Ecuador. 

Dr K. T. Stoepel: The .\ncienc Monuments of San .\gustin, and Archeological 
Researches in the District of the Upper Magdalena River. 

Jonkhecr L. C. van Panhuys: Recent Discoveries in Dutch Guiana. 

Jonkheer L. C, van Panhuys. Development of Ornament, etc. 

Professor Dr Karl Sapper: Das tagliches Leben der Ketchi-Indianer, Guate- 
mala. 

Dr S. A. Lafone (Juevedo: Identification of the Chanca Peruvian Indians. 

Alphonse Gagnon; Les sauvages du Canada. 

Dr Leo Sternberg: Lewis H. Morgan's Touranian-Sanovian System and the 
Nations of Northeastern .■\5ia (Homage to the 40th anniversary of the great 
Americanist’s work, “ Systems of Consanguinity and Alfinity of the Human 
Family.”) 

Waldemar Jochelson: Scientific Results of the Ethnological Section of the 
Riabouschinsky E.xpedition of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 

F. C. Mayntzhusen: Gebrauche bei der Geburt und die Naraengebung dei 
Guayaki. 

E. Roquette: Die Nhambiquaras Indianer in Zentral Brazilien. (Ethno- 
graphic results of the Rondon Commission.) 

-Mberto V. Fric: Manner Bunde der Chamacoco, Brazil. 

Capitao Henrique Silva; .\ tribu Goia ou Goiazes. 

Prof. M. Gonzalez de la Ro.sa; The Toscanelli Question and other Solutions 
of the Columbus Problems. 

Baron de Borchgravt ■ La Flandre et le tlreenland au IXe- siecle. 

Ur R. Pictschmann: Chronik dcs Huaman Poma. 

Dr B. Glanvill Corney: The Rule of Don Manuel .\mat, \'iceroy of Peru, 
1767-17:6. 

Mrs Zelia Nuttall: Note on the IMissing Text of the Magliabecchi MS , and 
on Certain I'nedited MSS. Relating to the History of Mexico. 

Dr .-\. M. Tozzer: .\ Sjianish MS in the Archives of the Indie? at Seville on the 
7 vla\ a-LacMiidones. 

Dr C. Warren Currier. Sketch ol a Few Sources for the Ecclesiastical History 
of Spanish .-\nierica in the Early Colonial Period. 

Reg. Rat. Dr F. Heger: Ncue Oellnlder stir Wranschaulichung der Rassen- 
niischiinger in iMexico. 

Dr J. T. Medina; Frav Diego de I.anda. Inquisidor de los Indies de Yucatan. 

M. de (Jliveira-Lima; The Protection of Brazilian .-Nborigincs. 

D. J. Gu'ierrcz Ponce; The National .\iademy of History, of Colombia. 

R. B. Drr. Pre-Columbian Copipier in America. 
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Prof, Geo. Grant MacCurdy: Shell Gorgets from Missouri 

Dr K. T. Preiiss: Vorlage seines Werkes " die Religion tier Cora Indien,” 
te.xten nebst \’nrtrdg. die magisehe Denkweise der Cora. 

Dr Franz Boas: Report on the Work of the International School of American 
Archeology and Ethnology m Mexico. 

Alden W. IMason: Notes on the Tepeuanos. 

Sehora Isabel Ramirez Castaneda: El Folklore de Milpa Alta, \'alle de 
iSIexlcn. 

Manuel Gamio: La arqueologia de Atzcapotzalco, Mexico. 

A. P. ^laudslay: The Great Teocalli of Tenochtitlan, Mexico. 

Dr Capitan: Les amulettes de Teotlhuacan. 

Mrs Barnett. Oue-lques observations sur le.s petites tetes en terre-cuire de 
Teotihuacan. 

Dr Scler; L'ber die Freshen von Teotihuacan und verwante Darstellungen 
auf 1 hongefassen. 

Frau Cecilie Selc-r: Painted Potsherd" from Cuicatlan and Teotitlan de! 
Camino, Mexico. 

Stansbury Hagar- The ” Hou.scs of P.ain and Drought ” in Codex Vaticanus 

3773 - 

Hermann Beyer. Uber den Affen in den Me.xikanischen- und Maya-Codices. 

Dr Walter Lehmann: Some Central American Calendar Problems, 

Dr G. B, Gordon: An Lnpubhshed Inscription from Quirigua. 

Dr Capitan: Quelques caraetcristiques de I'architecture Maya. 

Comte M. de Perigny: Le plein cintre dans I'Architecture Maya. 

Dr Seler: De Riiinen von Uxmal in Yucatan. 

Dr E. L. Hetvetf The Excavations of the- School of American Archaeologx’ at 
Quirigua, Guatemala 

J. Cooper Clark The Story of ‘ Eight Deer " in Codex Colombino. 

J. MariiiiLZ Hernandez: A Maya Aecount of the Creation of the World. An 
Unpublished Document from the Book of Chilam Balam, of Chumayel. 

Dr Alfonso Pruneda; The Mexican Laws Respecting Archeological Monu- 
ments. 

Dr A. C. tti.moens da Silva; Points of Contact of the Prehistoric Civilizations 
of Brazil and Argentina, with those of the Pacific Coast Countries. 

Dr Ni l"on Coelho de Senna; Ethnugraphia e Archcologia indigena do Brazil. 

J. C I'.cimez Rilicira; Anrhropomorphic Idol of Iguape, S. Paulo. 

Salvador Debenedctti; Intlueiicias de la cultura dc Tiahiianaco en la region 
del Xoroeste Argentina. 

Dr Alejandro Gancedo: Hallazgo arqueologico. 

Ficrr Kegierungsrat Dr F'. Heger: Die Diaguites, oder Calchaqui Kultur, 
Argentina. 

Dr Ricardo Palma: Huacos antropomorfos mutiiados del Peru. 

Dr Lizardo \ elcz Lopez: Las IMutilaciones en los vasos Antropomorfos del 
Andguo, Peru 

The nineteenth International Congress of Americanists will be held 
in 1914 and will consist of two sessions, the first at Washington, D. C. 
and the second at La Paz, Bolivia. 

CiEORGE Grant MacCurdy 
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ORIGIN OF CERTAIN EARTH CIRCLES 

In an article by Mrs N. D. White, entitled ” Captivity among the 
Sioux, August 18 to September 26. 1S62,” printed in vol. ix of the Collec- 
tions of the ^Minnesota Historical Society, the follotving statement appears 
(page 419); 

We could distinctly hear the report of muskets during this battle. We tvere 
now in the greatest danger of all our captivity; for, with defeat of the Indians, 
they were likely to return and slay all the white captit cs and perhaps some of the 
half-breeds. The latter appeared to be somewhat alarmed, and consequently 
we were all put to work by “Black Robinson,” throwing up breastworks. I 
was not a soldier, but soldiers never worked with better will than I did to get 
those fortifications completed. I used a shovel; my squaw mother used an old 
tin pan. The remains of those breastworks are still visible. I am told. . . . We 
were also made to construct breastworks inside the tipi We sank a hole in 
the ground about eight feet in diameter and two feet deep, and placed the earth 
around the pit, thereby increasing the depth to about four feet. In this den 
eleven of us spent three nights. While the battle vas raging, the squaws went 
out with one-horse wagons to take ammunition to the warriors and to bring in 
the dead Indians. 

This evidently explains the origin of some of the small circular earth- 
works and depressions met with in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Referring to a point about ten miles .south of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
Mr G. F. Will states {American Anthropologist. 1910, vol. Xii, p. 58); 

On the top of one of these hills . . . are thirt\' or lorty depressions, six 
to ten feet across, and with an average depth of about one loot. E.xcavation 
here revealed only a very few bone chips and a few signs of burned earth at a 
depth of six to twelve inches. 

These depressions may readily be attributed to excavations made 
inside of tipis, similar to the one described by Mrs White as having been 
made just fifty vears ago. Assuming the examination to have been made 
within the depression, although the account is rather ambiguous, the “few 
signs of burned earth” discovered may well ha\e resulted from fires 
kindled after the construction of the embankment within the tipi, and 
earth and mold to a depth "of six to twelve inches" would undoubtedly 
have accumulated in the depiression after the abandonment of the tipi. 
The group of thirty or forty depressions mentioned b\ Air Will probably 
marks the site of a village composed of that number of tipis, which at 
some time were fortified within against attack by an enemy. 

D.avid 1. BusHneij., Jr 


U.XIVERSITY, \'.C. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD LAGETTO 

I recently read a statement made by an English philologist ‘and 
am under the impression that I have seen the same statement in some 
dictionary 1 that the word lagetto (changed by the botanist J ussieu to 
Lagetta to form a genus-name), a popular appellation in Jamaica for the 
tree which affords the well-known “lace-bark," is an Indian l.Araw ak) 
term. It seems strange that some one should not, long ere this, have 
detected the origin of this word, which is merely a Spanish-Xegro cor- 
ruption (by metathesis of the letters t and g) of latigo, a Spanish name 
(of unknown etymology) for a horse-whip. The inner bark of the 
lagetta-tree consists of numerous concentric fibers that interlace in all 
directions, and, when macerated in water and stretched out laterally, as- 
sumes the appearance of coarse lace. It is recorded that Charles II 
received as a present from the governor of Jamaica a cravat, frill, and 
pair of ruffles made from this material, which (aiunt) is employed even 
now fur the fabrication of bonnets, collars, and other minor articles of 
feminine apparel. F'ormerly, however, it was twisted and knotted and 
used for making whips with which, in the time of slavery on the island, 
the backs of the negroes weie lashed by their task-masters. Hence the 
negro metaphorical application of the name of the whip to the tree that 
furnished the material for making it. Von Tschudi, in his Travels in 
Peru, remarks that the corruption oi Spanish words by the metathesis 
of the letters that compose them was a common phenomenon in the 
speech of negro slaves, A figure of a lace-bark latigo, consisting ol 
handle and lash in one piece, was given a lew years ago in the French 
scientific journal La Xatiire. 

\\. R. GER.tRD 

1046 Teller .^ve., Xnw York City. 



ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

The Pemvian Expedition of 1912, organized under the auspices of 
Yale Lniversiiy and the National Geographic Society for the purpose 
of carrying on geographic and anthropologic exploration in Peru, under 
the directorship ui Prof. Hiram Bingham, will endeavor to continue 
and extend the vork of the Yale Peruvian Expedition of 1911. utilizing 
the discoveries made then and continuing further along the same lines. 
It is the purpose to pursue intensive studies in the region where recon- 
noissance work was done on the last expedition, taking advantage of the 
discoveries then made to guide the plans for this year. 

The work planned for the expedition includes (i) the preparation of 
large-scale maps showing, among other details, ancient and modern sites 
and the routes connecting the later Inca capital of Vitcos with the rest 
of Peru; (21 The discotery and identification of the places mentioned 
in the Spanish chronicles and in the early accounts of Peru, particularly 
the places connected with the 35 tears of Inca rule after the advent of 
Pizarro; (3) The study of the various diseases throughout the region 
visited and their geographical extent; (4) The study of the effect of 
coca chewing; (5) The studt' of the bone deposits in the Ayahuaycco 
Quebrada where human and other bones were found on the 1911 expedi- 
tion; (6) The collection of osteological material not only in the Cuzco 
gravels but also in the mountains of X’ilcabamba; (7) The making of 
photographs and physical mtasiirements of native types throughout the 
region visited, with particular reference to a study of the distribution 
of the more important groups; 9'') The collection of material for a study 
of the distribution of types of cranial deformation; ;.9) A thorough 
investigation of the region round about and north from Cuzco and Pisac, 
photographing, measuring, and describing whatever architectural ma- 
terial presents itself, iio) The continuation of the investigation of the 
ruins discovered on the expedition of 1911; (ii) The penetration still 
farther into the jungles of the Panipaconas \ alley and beyond, to see 
whether any more remains of Inca occupancy can be found. 

Prepared Human Head. — Some year> ago, Lieut. Y'. E. Safford, 
U. S. N., brought to the National Museum a large collection of ethno- 
logical material which he obtained among the Jivaro Indians of the 
northern forest region of Peru. Among these was a human head which 
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was worn about the necks 
of chiefs on ceremonial 
occasions as a sign of 
bravery and prowess in 
warfare, corresponding to 
the scalps of the North 
American Indian. An ac- 
count of this human head 
was given Lieut. Saftord 
by Mr Tirado, who was 
an eye-witness of the proc- 
ess. The description is as 
follows: 

“The head of the vic- 
tim is cut off squarely, 
with a small portion of the 
neck attached to it, and 
the scalp is laid open by a 
longitudinal slit down its 
back to the base of the 
neck so that the skull may 
be removed. The skin is 
then peeled off, a portion 
of flesh remaining attached 
to it, leaving the skull 
bare, a knife being used 
about the eyelids, ears, 
and lips, so as to leave 
them attached to the head 
and face. When the skull 
and the jaw-bone are re- 
moved, the sack-like en- 
velope has the slit in its 
back sewn up, and the 
head resembles somewhat 
that of a mammal in proc- 
ess of preparation by the 
taxidermist. A small hole 
is made in the center of 
the scalp, and a loop of 
cord or sennit is passed 


Fig. 49 — Head dried by Jivaro Indians, northern 
Peru. Collected by William E. Safford. 
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through and toggled or knotted. Thi= loop is long enough to pass around 
the neck of the future wearer. The head is then dipped into a hot in- 
fusion of certain herbs (probably of an astringent nature), care being 
taken not to allow the roots of the hair to enter. Hot stones are then 
introduced into the cavity for the purpose of drying it, the stones being 
replaced as they cool off. Sometimes a whole day is spent in this opera- 
tion. When the head is surficiently dry it is hung up in the smoke of 
the daily hre used for cooking, the hair being wrapped up in leaws to 
protect it from the smoke. During the entire process it continually de- 
creases in size. After three or lour months it is sufficiently cured. It 
is then taken down, and the lips are pierced with holes through which 
loops are passed for attaching a skein-like mass of string. On this skein 
are stained spots or bars to indicate how many victims the wearer of 
the trophy has slain; and the jet-black face is ornamented with a num- 
ber of red stripes, the pigment used being obtained from the 'achote’ 
or arnotto of commerce ^Bixa nrellana)." 

W.\LTER Hough 

Anthropological Work by the Geological Survey of Canada. — Mr 
C. M. Barbeau’s Wyandot ethnological field work in Oklahoma of 
September-December, 1911, met with gratifying results, particularly as 
regards mythology, rituals, social organization, and music; !Mr Barbeau 
left for Oklahoma in April, 191a, to resume his Wyandot researches. 
Dr. A. .A. Goldenweiser continued work on Iroquois social organization 
and religion at Six Nations Reserve on Grand River, Ontario, from De- 
cember, 1911, to February, loia, and is going forward with his researches 
in the summer of 1912. Mr F. W. Waugh, of Toronto, has been intrusted 
with the study in the field of Iroquois material culture, and spent some time 
on this work at Six Nations Reserve in the winter of 1911-12; this branch 
of Iroquois ethnology is being continued by Mr Waugh in the spring 
and summer of 1912. The ethnological study of the Ojibwa has been 
intrusted to Dr Paul Radin; the first Ojibwa resort ation visited was at 
Sarnia, near Lake Huron, where a large body of text material has been 
obtained. Museum work in Canadian archeology has been continued 
by Mr Harlan I. Smith with the assistance of Mr W. J. Wintemberg, of 
Toronto; Mr Smith and Mr Wintemberg will make an intensite study 
of a selected site in the St Lawrence lowlands in the spring and summer 
of 1912. A new departure in the anthropological work of the Survey 
has been undertaken b\’ Mr Francis II. S. Knowles, Assistant in Plusical 
Anthropology at Oxford University. The phcsical anthroijology ot the 
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Indians of easiern Canada has been neglected on the v.'nole, so that it 
seemed adtisable to begin this branch of anthropological wc'rk with an 
eastern tribe. The Iroquois ha\e been seiectcd for the purpose and 
i\Ir Knowles has undertaken the task of securing anthropometric data 
at Six Nations Reserve in the spring and summer of 1912. 

International Congress of Anthropological Sciences. — At an Iiuer- 
national Conference called by the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland and held June 4th in the rooms of the Insti- 
tute, I-ondon, immediately following the sessions 01 the Internationa! 
Congress of Americanists, it was voted to organize an international 
congress of the anthropological sciences, which shall either include 
several existing congresses or work in affiliation with them. The congre.sses 
which it is hoped may become a part of the projected congress are: 
Congres International d'Anthropologie et d'Archeologie Prehistoriques. 
Internatitmal Congress cf Anthropology, Congres Internationaux d'Eth- 
nographie, International Folk-Lore Congresses, and International Con- 
gress of Americanists. 

The organizing committee appointed by Dr A. P. Maudslay, presi- 
dent of the Conference, is constituted as follows; Maudslay (exofficioi, 
chairman, R R. Marett (of Oxford), secretary; Hrdlicka, Boas, Capitan, 
Kramer, Heger, Waxweiler, Duckworth, Laione Quevedo, and van 
Panhuys. This committee met at the close of the Conference and 
decided that a congress should not be held liefore 1915 lit then). In the 
meantime a genera! committee is being constituted by gradually adding 
names to the organizing committee; and subcommittees are licing formed 
10 establish harmonious relations with the x'ariuus existing international 
congresses. 

Geok(.e Gram MacCl'rdy 

Death of Henry Jones. — Henry Clay Jones, father of the late Dr 
William Jones, died Februarc 20, 19:2. He was the son of George 
W . Jones, a white man, and Katiqua [ken'k:AizA‘, or, in the native sylla- 
bar\-, kf' ti "c 'cd — Eagle W'omam, a full-bloorl Fox woman. Henrv Jones 
wa- wideK' known as the best and most reliable interpreter ot his people, 
and mrire than once represented them at Washington. Though a Fox 
half-blood, Henry Jones in l.spq went with the batik from Kansas to 
fjklahoma. where he became a member of the council and was known as 
the most progrc"ive member. Henry Jones accompanied his son 
William to Tania. Iowa, where the Foxes proper (the term "Sac and 
Fox " has more ot a legal than an ethnological meaning) live, to enable 
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the latter to gather the material for the well-known "Fox Texts." It 
was largely for his father's sake, Dr Jones wrote, that the information was 
furnished him. A fact not generally known is that Henry Jones was pri- 
marily the translator of William’s “ Fox Texts." though the latter 
revised the translation. Last summer the writer had occasion to 
hear Henry Jones interpreting, and considered his ability in that line 
as altogether exceptional. For some years his health had been failing; 
he died of Bright's disease in his sixty-eighth year and was buried with 
Masonic rites after the services at his home. 

TRUMitN Michelson 

Eric Boman, well-known for his researches in the Andean region of 
Argentina, etc , left Stockholm on January 10, IQ12. on a new expedition 
to South America, under the auspices of the Swedish Anthropological 
and Geographical Society, which furnishes a subsidy for this investiga- 
tion. The expedition will last about a year. In a letter to Dr Alexander 
F. Chamberlain, dated Rio de Janeiro, February 10, Dr Boman outlines 
the objects of the expedition as follows; First, to continue the archeo- 
logical investigations south of the Province of Cataniarca, with a view 
of discovering whether the pre-Hispanic remains there are sufficiently 
similar to those of the northern Andine provinces as to be referred to the 
same Diaguitan culture; and to seek in the region of the Lagunas de 
Huanacache for traces of the old Huarpes. Second, to carry on investi- 
gations in Chile, from Santiago to Ct)pidpo In this region there may 
be found numerous remains representing the period of Inca domination; 
perhaps also some traces of the Diaguitas, and probably likewise some 
autochthonous substrata. Besides his archeological researches, Dr 
Roman's plans include the collection of folklore and the obtaining of 
anthropometrical measurements of pure Indians. His address during the 
whole expedition will be Jakobsgatan 4. Stockholm (.Sweden), whence 
all mail will be forwarded to him in South .\nierica. 

Mr Clarence B. Moore has returned after h\e months spent in 
investigating aboriginal mounds of Red river, in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas, .-\mong many other objects were obtained three pipes of 
great interest, two of which came from a mound in southwestern Arkan- 
sas. One of these, of earthenware, the stem and bowl being in one piece, 
is twentv-two inches long. 1 he other, pirobably of a compact limestone, 
represents a huntan ligure on all fours, the arms not being worked out 
in detail, though the legs are carefully carved. .\ third leg smaller than 
the others, appears in reliei in the rear oi the tigure, between 
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the other two. The third pipe was found in a monad in northwe^tern 
Louisiana and is of earthenware; its height is five and one-half inches. 
It consists of a human figure seated on the lower limbs which extend 
backward parallel. The figure holds a pipe in front of it. from the bowl 
of which ascends a passage through the figure to the mouth, which is 
open in such manner that smoke emerges from the mouth when the pipe is 
in use. These pipes will be more fully described and illustrated in a 
furthcoming paper to be published in the Journal of the Academy of 
Xaturc! Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Miniature Indian Baskets. — In an address before the Academy of 
Science of St Louis, Dr H. M. Whelpley spoke on miniature Indian 
baskets and exhibited two specimens made by the Porno Indians which 
were viewed by means of simpfie microscopes. The foundation of the 
baskets is of white leaf willow iSalix argyrophylla) and is sewed with 
California sedge {Carex oarbarce). The baskets are made in pattern, 
black and white, the black being from the root of the California sedge. 
The larger basket is .iS X .10 inch, with an opening ,06 inch across, 
and weighs one-fourth grain. The smaller basket is .10 X .04 inch, 
with an opening .04 inch across, and weighs one-twentieth grain. 
Both baskets are woven in the same manner as large baskets and carefully 
patterned. The Porno Indians, living in northern central California, 
are noted for the excellence of their basketry, which, in workmanship, 
beauty, and variety of design, is unric'aled in North America. The 
women are usually the weavers, but the smaller of the two baskets des- 
cribed was made by one of the few men weavers now left among the Porno. 

The American Museum of Natural History is equipping a number of 
expeditions for summer field work. Dr Clark Wissler expects to visit 
the Northern Blackfoot of Alberta, a; well as the FlathcvuL and Fort Peck 
Sioux of INIontana, a large portion o{ the trip being devoted to the inves- 
tigation of the ceremonial organisations, which hate been the subject 
of intensive studc on the part of the Museum staff for a number of years. 
For the same general purpose the Comanche, Ute, Shoshone, and Santee 
will be \isited by Dr R. H. Lowie, who also intends to S[)end some time 
with the Crows in order to obtain additional data on their social organi- 
zation. Mr N. C. Nelson has already begun an archeological recon- 
noissance of the lower Rio Grande district. Mr .Alanson Skinner will 
crmtinue to work with the Menomini, and Rev. Gilbert L. Wilson will 
resume his in\ estigation of the Hidatsa. 
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At the meeting of the building eommittc-e of the Museum of the 
L nieersity of Pennsylvania held on Ma\ 4th, the architects submitted 
their plans for the rotunda to be erected at the -oiirh of the present 
building. The lower pjortion of this rotunda will protide an auditorium 
seating 750 persons, while the upper or main door will be an exhibition 
hall lighted by means of windows p.laced high above the rloor and close 
to the roof. The lecture room can be used in connection with the 
Museum or independently b\ means of a separate entrance. It was an- 
nounced at the same meeting that a sum considerable in excess of the 
amount needed for the rotunda and for its furnishings had been sub- 
scribed and the architects were instructed to prepare plans for a further 
addition. It is expected that the specifications will be complete before 
the 1st of August. 

The trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., have authorized 
the department of archeology to begin an archeological survey of Maine 
this t ear. Already the curator, Mr Warren K. Moorehead, has had an 
agent of the department in Maine lor some weeks. A number of camp 
sites, cemeteries, and other places have been entered on the standard 
government maps. It is proposed to map the entire state. The indica- 
tions are that the ancient Indian population was most numerous along 
the coast, about Sebago lake, on the lower Penobscot, Moosehcad lake, 
and Chamberlain lake. A number of students accompanied Mr Moore- 
head and others to Maine in June. The excavation of one or two sites 
was begun in May. 

Dr Ales Hrdlick.^. ciiratt.>r of the division of phy>ical anthro- 
pology, U. S. National Museum, has gone to the Upper Yenisei region of 
Siberia, to carry on studies and to make collections tor the nni-euni 
and the Panama-California Exposition of San Diego. From the Up])er 
\ enisei he will go to Irkutsk, and such other parts of Mongolia and Turkes- 
tan as he max haxe time to visit. Aftei ’eax'ing Siberia he will xisit 
Kiachtata in Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and then follow the road to 
I- rga, whence he xvill proceed along the old carax an route to China proper. 

Merr Wilhelm Rehlen, vice-president of the Association of Bava- 
rian Historical and Archeological Societies and of the .Xnthropological 
St)ciety, as xvcll as a patron of the Nuremberg Museum, has been through 
the Cnited States for the purpxise of sttuixing art heoiogical collections. 
Herr Rehlen, xvhile not professionally engaged in archee>logical research, 
has been xerx- much interested in the Paleolithic period and has pub- 
lished contributions to this subject. 
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I'K Rillv D. !\Ii'UKF. aid in the dixiiiun nf iihvr'iiMl amhroi iolog\’. 

1 > Xaiii nal iVlusciini. and Mr John P. Harringion, etlinrilogi-t, of the 

hoo! o! Anxrii an -\ri !.a'olog\ , Santa Fe, Xtw Mexico, will make a trip 
to p; LaV. relit L ielaiici, Alaska, to make oLsert atiiins on the tribe eh 
Fsirinio inhiig thereon. The materials gathered are to be incorporated in 
r'riL exhioim o; the lA Xational Museum at the Panama-raliiornia 
Expo.-ition at San fliigoin lol.s 

The MlsEEM of the Universitx of Pennsylvania has arranged to 
send an exr.edition to the Amazon under the direction of Mr Algot 
Tange. The txpedition will be furnished with a steamer large and 
siawortln enougli to earr\ the party from Xew York to the mouth of 
tile Amazon and up that river fur sex era! thousand miles to the tributaries, 
where the Indian tribes xvill be studied and collections made for the 
next three years. 

Prof. Henry Montgomery has been relieved of the curatorship 
o! the Museum of the University of Toronto, at his own request, and 
henceiorth will dex ote his time and energies to the continuation of his 
field studies in artheolugy. commenced about thirty years ago in X'orth 
Dakota and 'ub-etiucntly extended to Utah, Xtbraska, Manitoba, and 
0 ntario. 

W’e regret to record the death, on April 21, ipii.of Mr A. T. Sinclair, 
■of Allswm. BiisTon. Ma«s. Mr Sinclair was a keen student of the 
iixpsies and of tlie subject of lauouing. and the results of some of his 
.'tudics ha', c beer, published in ih.e Anuncan Anthropologist, the Journal 
of Anici.ion Folk-Lore, and the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 

The I’fi'.i.K ation of a tjuaricrlx series of Studies in Linguistic 
Psyi hclogy, under the editorship of Prof. Robert J. Kellogg, has been 
commenced bx the James Millikin I’nix'ersiix at Decatur, Illinois The 
lu. w pul.ili.'aiion con--ist= of sixtx-four |>agcs and the subscription jirice 
is Si 2,s a xtar. 

Pruf, Fkedekick Stark, of the University of Chicago, xvill conduct 
an expedition to \\'e-t Africa, to cover a period of six months. He xvill 
be arc. '111] .allied by Mi Harrx Foster I )ean and Mr Campbell Marvin. 
F,~p.j( ial atti niion will be gixen to natixe aits and industries, religions 
ami lolkhsi'e. 

Prof, Franz Boas returned from Mexico to Xew York on May 
(jlh, and saih d for London on May lllh in order to attend the Con- 
grt Ss of Ami riidiii'l', when he represented Columbia Unixersitxg the 
Aimiri. ar Imhnolugical ^lllie'x. and the American Philosophical So- 
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The Cornplanter medal for p.ijioriLal rer-Lirch ha^ uLon awarded to 
Dr Reuben Guid Thwaiies, ^tcretar}’ and >'aoe-rinrfcndeiit of the W i=cun- 
sin State Historical Society, in recognition of his service to Iroqaois re- 
search in editing and publishing the Jesuit Relation s iin i -Ulied Doc iiments . 

Ox June 4 . the I'niversity of Oxford conferred the hoiiorary degree 
of ! ) Sc. ui'on t'.vo well-known anthropologist-; A. P. Matidshty. pres- 
ident of the Rural Anthropiologicai In=lituie ot Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Prof. Franz Boas, of Coiumbia Universitr . 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Dr William Jones, entitled W’ihain Jones. 
Indian. Coieboy. ArncAcan Dckolar, and Anihcopologist. b>' lleiirr Milner 
Rideout, is in preparation and will soon be published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. New \ ork. 

The collection of aboriginal objects from the Caicos islands in the 
Wes: Indie-, described in the last number of this journal b\ Mr Theodoor 
de Buoy, has been acquired by and added to the collections of ( icorge G. 
Heye, Esq., of New York. 

Dr J. Alden MasON and Mr William H. Meciiling. both of the 
I'niversity of Penns\ 1\ ania. have recently returned from Mexico, where 
they have been assisting Prt'fessor Boas in the linguistic reconnoi-sance 
of Mexican Indians. 

Prof .Arthi'R Keith delivered a series ot Hunterian Lectures at the 
Royal College of Surgeons on February ao and 2 S, March i. 4 , o. and S, 
on The Relationship of Neanderthal Man and Piihecanihri juis to 
Modern IMan. 

AgR-AXToi ffps.oo has been made b\ the iru>tees of the Elizabtlh 
Thompson Science Fund to K. Stolyhwo, rue Kaliksta, \ar^u\ie. I eland, 
for the archeological exploration of the Cave of l.ary, Poland. 

-Among, the Knight- created on the occasi'.m ol the birthdac ol King 
George, we note the name of Chaile- Hercules Re.td, 1,1.. D.. Pre-iiient 
of theSociete ot .\ntititiaries. 

Gex. Joh.n S. Clark, for many \ears engaged in a siud\ of the 
hi-iL>rv of the Iroquois, died .April S, at .Viiburn, New A ork. aged 

eigiuc -nine \’car-. 

Dr -A. Hrdi.icka. of the U. S. National Museum, has been named a 
corresponihng number oi the Socibti d -\nthropologie de Bruxel.es, 
Bclgiu m. 
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Pro:'. Roland B. Dixon hai left Cambridge for Ka^hmere. Ladakh, 
and India, where he will spend several munth~ in ethnological research. 

Prof. Rfdolf Martin, who has spent some time in \'crsailles, is 
preparing his long-expected text-book on pdic sical anthropology, 

L)r LiRaebner. of the Rautenstrauch-Ji'cst Miistiim in Cologne, 
has crmirnenced to lecture at the L’ni\ersil\ of Bonn. 

Dr Alfred 3,1. Toffer has been appointed assistant professor of 
anthr^jpology at Harcard L nivcrsity. 

The Lucy Wharton Drexel medal o! the Museum of Archeology of 
the Unit ersit\' of Per,ns\Kania has been awarded to Dr M. Aurel .Stein 
for h.is explorations in Clnna. 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE INDIANS OF SOUTHERN- 

NEW ENGLAND 

Bv HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 

ITHIN the last thirty years a number of skulls of illustrious 
men have been submitted to anatomists, either to learn 
their special characteristics or to establish their identity. 
Thus the skull of Kant was studied by Kupffer and Bessel-Hagen 
in 1881, that of Raphael by Welcker in 1884, and that of Bach by 
His in 1895. The supposed skull of Schiller, long cherished at 
Weimar as genuine, was proven spurious by Welcker in 1882, and 
the real one was supposed to be lost until, within the last few months, 
it has come to light, and is now in possession of the anatomist August 
Froriep.^ During this series of investigations the detailed relation- 
ships between the face of the skull and the fleshy face have become 
more and more dehnitely known, until it seems now possible, given 
either one, to reproduce the other with considerable accuracy. Thus 
far the study h.TS been confined in the main to ascertaining the 
average thickness of the soft parts over certain definite points, and 
then covering the face of the skull with a layer of clay, or other 
plastic substance, carefully observing the proper measurements at 
each point. Although this method is confessedly incomplete, it 
was used with startling results in 1895 in building up the face upon 
the supposed skull of Bach, results that proved the identity of the 

^ Presented at the annual session of the Anatomische Gesellschaft at Munich 
in April last (1912). Cf. Anal. Anz., May 13, 1912. for the preliminary report. 
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skull in question beyond all doubt. (Fig. 50.) Since then the 
method has been employed a few times, generally in somewhat 
fanciful cases. Thus Kollmann has reconstructed the face of a 
Neolithic woman from the lake-village sice of Ativernier, Lake 
Neuchatel, and Merkel has built up the bust of an early Low- 5 axon 

from an ancient 
skull, found by 
excavation in 
the vicinity of 
Gdttingen. 

Still, in spite 
of the real inter- 
est in the results, 
the data for such 
a reconstruction 
are not yet com- 
plete, and for 
certain of the 
soft features, 
notably the 
fleshy part of the 
nose, the lips, 
and the sur- 
roundings of the 
eyes, there is still 
much to be done. 

Fig. 50. — Reconstruction of the face of Johann Sebastian It 13 not impos- 
Bach, built directly upon the skull by the sculptor Seffner in siLle that even 
accordance with the measurements taken bv Professor His. . , i -i 

lAfter His, 1895.) ' in these details 

there may be 

definite correlations between the bony structures and the soft parts, 
which later research will reveal, and that indications of these e.xist 
upon the face of the skull, if they could only be read. For the nose, 
at least a good beginning of this was made by Welcker in his discus- 
sion of the supposed Schiller skiill,^ but there is still much to be 
done In this direction. 

^Welcker, Schilltr' s Schadel iind Totitenmaske, Braunschweig, 18S3, esp. pp. 84-93^ 
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Regarding the general thickness of the soft parts of the face, 
not connected with the special features, Welcker established the 
average thickness at nine definite median points, obtaining his data 
from thirteen male bodies of middle age by means of a small, 
double-edged knife with a chisel-shaped end. He first ascertained 
with accuracy the total length of the blade of this instrument, then, 
at each of the determined points, thrust it perpendicularly through 
the soft parts until it came to the bone, and measured the part 
of the knife-blade still remaining. The points taken, with the 
average thickness at each, are given in the first column of the sub- 
joined table. 

Wilhelm His, in 1895, during his investigation of the Bach skull, 
made further studies in the thickness of the soft parts, using a larger 
number of bodies, including females, and establishing several lateral 
points. 

To obtain his measurements he abandoned the thin blade em- 
ployed by Welcker in favor of a sewing needle, set in a handle and 
bearing a small rubber disk. The needle was oiled and thrust into- 
the flesh perpendicular to the surface, the disk registering the 
thickness. After withdrawal, the part below the disk could be 
measured with a millimeter rule. 

His first showed the difference in the thickness of the soft 
parts in bodies of various conditions, and compared the data 
obtained from 24 male suicides, who were in sound bodily condition, 
with those from 9 males who had died of wasting disease. His 
results from the sound bodies in the case of each sex separately are 
shown in the second and third columns of the table here gi\ en. 

Still more material was furnished by Kollmann and Biichly 
three years later, apropos of the reconstruction of the face of the 
Neolithic female skull aforesaid. These investigators studied the 
bodies of 21 males and 7 females in various bodily conditions, and 
added three points to those employed by His; namely, the free 
edge of the nasal bones (rhinion), previously used by Welcker; 
the highest point upon the surface of the jugtil bone; and the middle 
of the zygoma. The averages of these 21 males and of the four 
well-nourished females are given in the table here presented (columns 
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4 and 6). Furthermore, these authors, in addition to their own 
data, added the 24 normal male individuals measured by His, 
and thus obtained a combined average of 45 normal male individuals 
(column 5 of the table). For females the data are still meager, but 
Kollmann and Biichly again combined the results from their four 
well-nourished female bodies with those from the four female 
suicides of His, and 
obtained a combined 
average of the data 
from 8 individuals 
(column 7). 

For obtaining 
their measurements 
these authors em- 
ployed a needle, as 
did His, but instead 
of using the rubber 
disk, they blackened 
the needle with soot 
from a candle flame 
before each applica- 
tion. Contact with 
the flesh rubbed off 
the soot, and after 
withdrawal the soot- 
free part was meas- 
ured. Fig. 51, — Face of a Xeolithic Swiss woman from the 

The final result lake-village site of .-^uvernier, on Lake Xeuchatel. Built 
of these investiga- I’pon the skull by Kollmann and Buchly, 189S. 

(After Kollmann.) 

tions, here repro- 
duced (fig. 51), is verv pleasing, and represents a young woman of 
rather masculine tvpe, with a markedly Swiss countenance: a good 
model for a statue of Helvetia. 

A second attempt to recall the past, but one not so distant, 
through plastic reconstruction, was made by Merkel in 1900, who, 
with the assistance of the sculptor Eichler, built a face upon the 
skull of an ancient Saxon, found in the neighliorhood of Gottingen, 
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and estimated to be between 1200 and 1400 years old. This work, 
however, differed in method from the preceding, for Alerkel often 
departed widely from the prescribed data, following rather his 

own deductions con- 
cerning the develop- 
ment of muscles and 
other parts, as sug- 
gested by the lines 
and features of the 
skull; yet again, as 
with Kollmann, the 
result was extremely 
pleasing although it 
cannot well be tested 
('fig. 52). Upon look- 
ing at these striking 
and very effective 
results one cannot 
help thinking of the 
influence of the pro- 
fessional sculptor 
who performed the 
plastic part of the 
work in each case, 
and the feeling is 
strong that much 
that is satisfying in 
p'lG. 52. — Bust oi a Low-Sa.’con ui 50U-7U0 .\.D.; built the result may be 

Upon a skull from the Leinegau district 01 Germany, near tO th 0 skill of 



Gottingen, by Merkel, 1910. 
Merkel.) 


(From Eggeling, after 


the artist, although 
without any con- 


scious attempt on his part to express an ideal. 


In the direction of racial measurements Birkner, in 1903-1905, 
measured carefully the heads of six beheaded Chinese, and came 


to the result that in racial anatomy the soft parts varv more than 
the skulls, and that the racial differences in the thickness of soft parts 
are very considerable. Fischer, in 1903, mea.sured the soft parts 
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of two Papuans, and von Eggeling, in 1909, studied in the same way 
the heads of four Hereros. The results of these (Chinese, Papuans, 
Hereros), although they include only a very few individuals, are 
here added for comparison with the others (columns 8, 9, and 10), 
and sert e to emphasize Birkner’s conclusion?. \’on Eggeling, from 
whom these last figures are taken, calls attention to the most striking 
departures from European at erages by the use of heavy type, and 
this method is here reproduced. Thus one sees at once that in the 
Chinese the base of the bony nose, at the fronto-nasal suture, is sunk 
much deeper in the flesh, and in the Papuans it is more superficial, 
than in Europeans; also the traditional thickness of lip in the 
negro is shown by the thickness at the prosthion in the Hereto. 
In the lateral points there is a greater thickness of flesh over the 
superciliary ridges in both Chinese and Hereto, while in the sur- 
roundings of the eye the Papuans are about the same as Europeans, 
Other marked points of difference are in the cheeks of the Chinese, 
and in the masseteric region of all three races, where the measure- 
ments considerably exceed those of Europeans. 

These last three investigators, Birkner, Fischer, and von Eggeling, 
employed in their work the soot-covered needle of Kollmann, but 
for this purpose a special instrument has recently been prepared 
by Czekanowski ; 1907). consisting of a needle that slides in a brass 
tube. In this latter is a graduated slot. This indicates the extent 
of projection of the needle beyond the lower edge of the brass tube, 
which is disk-shaped and lies flat upon the surface of the skin. 

Interested now for several years in these European attempts 
at reconstructing faces upon skulls. I determined to apply the 
methods to the skulls of New England Indians, in a region where 
the extermination of this race has been so complete that no li\ing 
representatit es are now left except two or three small communities 
where intermarriage with other races, especially Negroes, has been 
long continued (e. g.. Gay Head, (Mass; Charlestown. R. I.). 

For data I luitk, in general, those of Europeans, reducing the 
figures, how'ever, to a single decimal, as a figure in the hundredths 
place can hat e no meaning in practical application. Thus reduced, 
the figures for the two sexes, as used by me, are indicated in the 
two last columns of the table (columns ii and 12). 
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Since, however, a few striking racial differences are to be ex- 
pected, I allowed the general contours and proportions of the skulls 
used to effect a few modifications when the indications seemed to 
demand it. Thus, through the masseter, where the average Euro- 



Fig. 53. Location of the established points upon the face; front view. (After 
Kollniann and Buchly.) 


pean measurement of 16-17 mm. gave the region a hollow appear- 
ance, I increased the thickness to 20 or even more, using as an 
inflication the zygomatic arch and the configuration of the area of 
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insertion of this muscle upon the mandible. In most respects, 
however, I adhered closely to the European data. 

Regarding the plastic material, and the methods of application. 



Fig. 54. — Location of the established points upon the face; side view. (After Koll- 

mann and Buchly.) 


His and Kollmann used day, which they spread over the skull, 
as guided by the points of known thickness, previously built up in 
the form of pyramids of plaster of Paris, and accurately measured. 
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Merkel substituted plastilina for ordinary clay, a procedure which 
has since become universally adopted. Concerning the method of 
obtaining the exact thickness at the established points, I have used 
little strips of ordinarily thick writing paper, about a millimeter wide. 
The strip i' bent near the middle into two portions at right angles to 
each other, and one of them is cut down to a length that corresponds 
exactly to the required thickness. The unmeasured portion is 
then Used as a >iandard or foot, and fastened down to the surface 
of the bone with a little piece of pia^^tilina, while the other piece 
Ijrojects perpendicularly. By carefulit' building up on both sides 
of this with more piastilina. any bending of the measuring strip is 
preventcxl. I also rind it more ad\'antageous to build up the 
surface as fast as the measures are located, rather than first to 
cover the skull with these structures; and thus, during the progress 
of the work, an entire side or the upper part of the face may be 
Completed while the remainder of the skull is still bare. 

After their enclosure in the plastilina the little paper strips are 
as firm and reliable as the plaster pyramids, and the fine white 
lines of the square-cut ends are always sufficiently obvious. If 
eowred up during the 5)rogress of the work they may be found in a 
moment ip- rubljing over the spot, and may witii equal readiness be 
conceaietl at the final finishing of the surface. 

Th.e skulls seiectecl for reconstruction include a man and a 
woman, of the Xarraganseti trilie In Rhode island, and two men. 
presumalih' Xonotuck'. from Hadley, Mas-., e.xhumed about four 
mile-' front eacii other. 

The details of the four skulls tire as follows; 

1. Xarragansett (itia’c-). Exf.umed in Jamestown. R. 1 . (Canonicut Id.') 

2 . Xarragarisctt (leiitak'/. Sub-type; Xianiie. Kxitumed from “ Indian Bury- 

ing Hil!,” Charlestown, R. I. 

3. Xonotuck fmalo). Exhumed in Hadley, Mass,, at “ Indian Hill,” near 

Hockanum, on east bank of Connecticut river. 

4. Xonotuck (male). Exhumed in Xorth Hadley, Mass., on east bank of Con- 

necticut river. 

I he first ol these is Xo. 4176,3 ot the collection of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and was kindly lent to me by the 
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curator, Air Warren K. Moorehead.^ The second is a skull of 
real historical value, being that of a daughter of the Xiantic chieftain 
Xinigret, She died young in 1660, and tvas buried in a log sarcoph- 
agus, surrounded by articles of value, in a parcel of land set apart 
for the purpose by her father, who followed in this the custom of 
the English. Her body was exhumed in 1859, apparently out of 
curiosity, but by good fortune the skull came eventually into the 
possession of Dr Esher Parsons of Providence, who presented it 
before the Rhode Island Historical Society, in 1862, and published 
his paper in the Historical Mat^aaine. Feb. 1S63, pp. 41-44. Through 
his son. Dr Charles W, Parsons, the skull came into the possession 
of Brown University, and was entrusted to me by the present direc- 
tor of the Aluseum there, Dr Albert D, Mead. To both him and 
Air Aloorehead I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness. 

The other two skulls are local, and belong to the Smith College 
collection. The last was excavated in October IQ04, and an account 
of it was published in the American Anthropologist for April-June 
1905, pp. 295-300. 

In the first row of pi. .\.xv are given the photographs of the 
reconstructions in plastilina, built directb' upon the skulls by the 
use rsf the nteastirernents git'en above. In this row the order is a 
chance one, in which the young Xarragansett woman cc.mes first 
upon the left, followed In order by the North Hadley >'oung man, 
the Xarragansett man. and th^ man from Hadley (Hockanunn. 

To test tlie method as to both racial and individual characters 
I also built up faces in the same manner, and with the same measure- 
ments, upon ti'ie skulls of two negro males and two white females, 
and the results of these are given in tiie second row of the same plate. 
The first on tlie left is that u! a r.cgro male u! 30 tears, from the 
Medical Department of the University of Alissouri. The body was 
obtaine'I from the Fulton Asylum, and the cause of death was 
recorded as nulnionart’ tuheri ulosls. 

Tb.e )iisLor\- of the second head, also a negro, is peculiar, as it 
represents to a certain extent a test of rile accuracy ot the method. 

^ .\r. Acconipanyine ruad-^’ Xew Englanc Ind'an Prefienred by 

Ferdinan-I Anibru-t. Jamestown, R, I 
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This skull was one that I prepared some 25 years ago, and I still 
remember in a geneial way the appearance of the face before 
preparation. I purposely, then, selected it for use in teaching the 
method to a young man of Northampton, Mr Leigh Hoadley, who 
sometimes aids me as a volunteer assistant. I taught him the 
general methods of building up the proper thickness at the t ari- 
0113 points, and located the points for him; then, without saying 
anything whatever about the skull, save that I had prepared it, 
dismissed him to finish the work by himself. Naturally one cannot 
rely too much upon the memory of such a thing as the face of a 
dissecting-room subject after so long a time, but when, on the next 
day, Mr Hoadley brought me his finished result, as given here, it 
recalled the face of the subject and the circumstances very distinctly 
and appears to me a good copy of the original. 

The third and fourth of the series are those of young white 
women, the third prepared in New York forty years ago, and the 
fourth a skull purchased from Ward, of Rochester. The recon- 
structions were very hastily done, merely as tests of race, but seem 
satisfactorily European. 

The first row in pi. xxvi was photographed from the finished 
casts, which were done in plaster direct from the plastilina, but since 
the white color oft'ers some adt’antages to the camera, and especially 
since the original models receit’ed considerably more smoothing 
and finishing after the photographs of pi. xxv were taken, it has 
seemed best thus to present them again in their finished form.^ 
They are, furthermore, arranged here in the order of the list given 
above, the two Narragansetts, man and woman, upon the left, the 
two Nonotucks from Hadley upon the right. The second row 
shows the skulls of the same, in the same order, taken after the 
remot al of the plastilina subsequent to the casting. In the case 
of the young Narragansett (Nianticj woman the mandible was 
wanting, and the substitution was made of a fairly well-fitting piece 
from a female white skull. In completing the restorations, however, 

I The work of casting my plastilina originals in plaster was most skilfully carried 
Guc by ^Ir E A. Thompson, of -\mher-?t, to whom aho I am indebted for the final 
finishing of the surfaces. 
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it was soon found that the usual measures could not be used for 
the substitute jaw, and the plastilina was put on quite without 
reference to the contours of the bone, the attempt being made only 
to present a jaw and chin similar to that of the other Indians, but 
weaker and more feminine. In doing this the substitute bone was 
left quite bare in places, while in others it was buried beneath a 
mass of plastilina which had no anatomical meaning, thus clearly 
showing the individual, and perhaps also the racial, character of 
skeletal parts. 

Thus, in studying this historically important face, it must be 
constantly kept in mind that the jaw and chin, from the mouth 
down, are hypothetical: yet, if one cover this portion with the hand, 
it will be seen that the part thus supplied is non-essential, and 
scarcely alters the general expression. Any great departure in 
facial expression and contour from the present restoration could be 
occasioned only by the slight chance that the young woman may 
have had some very individual and peculiar type of jaw, like her 
associate, the Xarragansett man, which is not likely. If these parts 
were originally of the usual type the young daughter of Sachem 
Ninigret must have looked very much as here presented. 

To emphasize still further the personality of this Xarragansett 
pair they are presented by themselves, on a somewhat larger scale, 
in plate xxvii. In this they are posed a little, to appear more as 
people are generally seen, and a hit of cloth is twisted about the 
head of the young squaw, to obviate the bald appearance of the 
restoration without hair. As a matter of fact, when exhumed, a 
large quantity of hair wa.s still present; and even now, upon the 
more sheltered part of the occipital bone, there is a thin crust of 
foreign substance, which consists mostly of short pieces of hair, 
closely felted together, and bleached to a light yellow brown. 

Concerning the Xonotuck Indians we have almost no historical 
account except the mark of a few of them upon local deeds mostly 
made out to the Pynchcon company at Springfield. They were 
more or less under the control of the more powerful Pocurntucks to 
the north of them, who possessed a chief settlement at or near the 
present Deerfield. Their restoration has thus a special interest, as it 
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supplies data that were supposedly lost forever. The face of the 
young man from North Hadley (_pl. xxviii) is an interesting type 
because of its extreme shortness and broadness. Measured upon 
the skull, the breadth between zygomatic arches (estimated, 
because of a deficiency upon the right side) is 137 mm., the same 
as in the larger skull of the other Xonotuck. This, when com- 
pared with a nasion-prosthion line of 63, gives a superior facial 
index of but 46. This index in the other Xonotuck is 53-3. and in 
the male and female Xarragansetts respectively 52.6 and 56.4. 
Both from the physiognomy, the cranial capacity of 1275 c.c., and 
the absence of all associated artifacts in his grave (American An- 
thropologist, 1905, 1. c. ), it is safe to conclude that in this young man 
we have simply one of the rank and file, an ordinary person of low 
rank, and, probably, of limited intelligence. The cranial capacity of 
the other Xonotuck is 1473, and that of the Xarragansett man is 
1370. The little Xiantic squaw, as would be supposed from the 
small size of the skull, has a small cranial capacity, only 1245 c.c., 
but the remarkably good frontal contour, the cerebral portion of 
which is very high, quite compensates for the lack of size, especially 
in a presumably small body, and argues a high degree of intelligence. 
If we compare this frontal contour (as taken with the Lissauer 
diagraph) with that of her three associates, we find that in her case 
the contour gives a frontal contour angle of 131°, as compared with 
the flatter angles of 132.7° for the large Xonotuck, 136.8° for her 
Xarragansett associate, and 140° for the little, unintelligent man 
from Xorth Hadley. 

To these few anthropometric data, which arc taken from a more 
e.xtended work in preparation upon the skulls of Xew England 
Indians, there may be added the usual cranial indices, together 
with the total maximum length and breadth measurements. These, 
with the latter placed in fractional form, as in obtaining the cranial 
indices, are as follow.s: 

1. Xarragansett ('male) = 68.3. 

2. Xarragansett ifemakq = 78.74. 

3. Xonotuck fmale). The larger one -}| 2 =76.37. 

4. Xonotuck (male). The smaller one = 73.42. 
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By this the Xarragansett male specimen is shown to be ex- 
tremely dolichocephalic, a striking character of the original skull, 
while the young squaw has an unusually broad head for a Xew 
England Indian. The others are more nearly the usual form, and 
this, as well as in the other features, appear as good types of their 
race. 

In criticizing the actual value of the method of restoration the 
weak point is seen at once, namely, the opportunity for imagination 
on the part of the manipulator in the case of such features as the 
lips, the soft parts of the nose, and the setting of the eyes. The room 
for the personal equation is, however, not nearly so great as it would 
seem, for although not all the possible correlations between these 
soft features and the underlying and supporting hard parts are as 
yet known, at the same time the range of possibilities for the working 
of the imagination is seen to be much restricted when one attempts 
for himself an actual restoration. 

In the nose, for example, the nasal bones often extend a long 
way down the profile, and give such a definite beginning to the 
outline that, with the terminal limit distinctly marked by the 
akanthion, there is practically but one possible way of completing 
the contour. The lower outline of the piriform fossa locates the 
point of attachment of the septum and the position of the two 
nostrils; and by the level of these last two. as well as by the shape 
of the bony septum, one can learn whether the nose was straight 
or scoliotic, and, in the latter case, to what degree. The breadth 
between the wings can be obtained with considerable exactness 
by obtaining the nasal index in the skull and ascertaining the 
index of the living face to which this \alue corresponds. For an 
exact correspondence we are perhaps not yet ready, but, to start 
with, the points generalK' accepted in each case as the boundaries 
between the classes of nasal indices may be taken as equivalent. 
Thus, on the skull a nasal index of 47 is the lowest number of the 
mesorrhine class, while in the case of the living this place is held 
by a nasal inde.x of 70. Thus the numbers 47 and 70, in the two 
cases, skull and living, may be considered as about equivalent, 
and the same may be postulated of the indices 58 and too respcc- 
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tively, which mark the entrance into the class of platyrrhine, or 
chamajrrhine, noses. Starting with these as fixed points of com- 
parison, it will be seen that every single point in skull indices cor- 
responds to three on the living, or, beginning with 48 = 70, we have 
49 = 73, 50 = 76, and so on. Xow, if these figures be taken as ap- 
proximately correct, one can easily find from the nasal index of the 
skull that upon the face of the same individual while living, and 
since the length is the same in both conditions (nasion-akanthion), 
with the termini precisely indicated, one may thus readily obtain 
the exact breadth of the fieshy nose between the outer limits of 
the ala.-. 

With the mouth the data are at present somewhat less precise, 
but from a few observations upon the living, the oral slit, when 
the mouth is in repose, seems to coincide with the line formed by 
the edges of the upper teeth, and to extend upon each side to about 
the middle of the second premolar (bicuspid) tooth, ^ These points 
ma>- be fixed upon the skull, while at work, by inserting pins or 
small toothpicks and fastening them in the proper position by 
plastilina. They will thus remain in place, and give the proper 
location for the external features, during the subsequent progress 
of the work and at any le\'el to which the plastilina is built. When 
the mouth is nearly completed they may be withdrawn and the 
holes obliterated. 

The size and fulness of the lips themselves, although not given 
directly, are strongly indicated by the fixing of the median points 
above and below them, the center of the hollow of the upper lip, 
which in the living is directly over the prosthion upon the skull, 
and the center of the transverse furrow of the chin, which marks 
the base of the lower lip. These points, with the slope of the 
al\-eoli and teeth, together with the exact position of the mouth 
slit, hedge the problem around with so many conditions that there 
is slight opportunity for the manipulator to vary his work, or to 
construct more than one type of mouth upon a given skull. In 
determining the two median surface points it might be better, in the 

1 Merkel determined a constant direct relation between the extent of development 
of the jaw mu^cles and the length of the oral slit 
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case of a negro skull, to use the measurements given for the Herero-. 
but even with European measures, as were employed in the two 
negro reconstructions given here, the thickness 01 the lips seems 
sutticiently marked, with only the slant of the ahx-olar surface;^ as 
a basis. 

The construction of the eyes became transformed from an 
unsatisfactory sort of guesswork to a simple and fairly precise 
piece of work by a method which developed during the course of 
my study, and the result will appeal to one from the underlying 
anatomical principles upon which it is based. For each orbit I 
construct a plastilina eyeball, of the proper size to allow a sufficient 
space for the e\'e-muscles, glands, and other surrounding structures, 
and fix this immovably upon a little bed of cotton, previously 
packed into the deepest part of the orbit. In the placing of this 
eyeball there is still some lack of precision in its forward and back 
location, yet it will be seen from the study of li\ ing people that in 
most cases a wooden ruler or other firm object with a straight edge 
may be placed vertically over the closed eye and just come into 
firm contact with the superciliary ridge, the lower lip of the orbit, 
and the surface of the lid-covered eyeball. As all three points 
of contact are covered with skin of approximately the same thick- 
ness, this means that, on the average, the plastilina eyeball should 
be set in until the upper and lower lips of the bony orbit and the 
front surface of the ball are in line. 

As a check upon this we ha\'e the orbital index fl use the Adachi 
method], and where this is large, indicating a round orbit and a 
large, full eye, I allow the ball to project a little, while in the oppo>ite 
case it may be sunk in, a little back of the usual position. Indians, 
for example, are generally hypsiconch (megaseme), with large 
and projecting eyeballs, and in life the lorni of these latter is often 
seen through the skin conr-iderably beyond the palpebral opening. 

The position of the two canthi is almost precisely determined, 
the initer b\' the naMt-lacrymal dtict, and the outer by a slighth' 
but definitely indicated "malar tubercle." to which attention has 
recently been called b\' Whitnall.' As in the case of the feattires 

^ Journal of Anii! and Physiol . igii. 

AXI AS'TH , N.--.. 14 — J, 
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of the mouth, these points can be kept through all the manipu- 
lations by means of pins. 

Having determined so much, after the external skin surface 
has been laid on entirely around the orbit, as far as its margin, 
the surroundings of the eye may be completed by laying on the 
lids. These are best made by themselves, of an approximately 
proper size and thickness, and then fitted to the conditions after 
being laid on. Here, as elsewhere, the final finishing is done by 
means of the usual wooden tools which sculptors employ, cut into 
various shapes, and consists mainly of cutting and smoothing the 
free edges of the lids, smoothing the eyeball, emphasizing the 
canthi, and so on. The final result is an eye of some anatomical 
detail, the essential parts of which are definitely determined from 
indications furnished by the skull. 

For the external ear I ha\-e as yet no data other than that of 
position, as given by the auditory opening. In this it must be 
obsert ed, as pointed out by Welcker in 1883 (Schiller’s Schadel, p. 61), 
that the openings of the external ear and of the skull do not coincide, 
hut that the latter lies upon the average 5.3 mm. farther back, 
and the same distance higher than the other. Much is to be ex- 
pected of the careful study of the external ear of different races, as 
now investigated by Bean, so that in the future it will be possible 
to add to a reconstruction at least the conventional ears of the race 
to which the individual belongs. In the case of the young Indian 
from North Hadley I have purposely set the ears well out, since the 
face and head seem to suit that form. The case is whollv without 
other basis, but with regard to both this and the other reconstruc- 
tions it is to be <Ai>erved that in a head shorn of hair, as these all 
are, the external ears appear more prominent than when the hair is 
present. 

I/nrloubtedly a more detailed study of these special features — 
nose, mouth, and eyes — in a large number of bodies, and the sub- 
-equent study of the macerated skulls of the same individuals, 
would add greatly to our knowledge of the definite points indicated 
in the bone, and would render the reconstruction of these features 
much more exact than at present. There are undoubtedlv manv 
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more correlations beuveen the soft features and the underlying 
hard parts that we have not yet learned to read, since, theoretically, 
every change in the first, in a region where the two are so inti- 
mately associated as in the face, must cause corresponding modi- 
fications of the latter. The droop of a lip, or increased weight 
in an eyelid, presumably brings with it some change in the under- 
lying bone, and these correlations we may sometime learn to read. 

It is very probable, too, that we may obtain some help from 
an allied line of investigation now being extensively followed, 
namely, the study of the facia! muscles in the different human 
races (Ruge, Popowsky, Forster. Fischer, von Eggeling, Loth, and 
many others). The facts thus obtained will be of direct scrrice 
in informing us which lines to emphasize, and which surfaces to 
strengthen in building up the faces of different racial tt'pes, and 
will probably serve to guide us to many of the correlations we seek 
by pointing out the places where such are likely to be found. 

In two points only, that of the bodih' condition of the subjectr 
whether well-nourished or emaciated, and that of the presence and 
location of wrinkles, two closely associated superficial characters 
that differ at times in the same inditfidual, can the skull not be 
expected to furnish much information; and inasmuch as these 
details, superficial as they are, arc generally much relied upon in 
the sight recognition of indit'idual faces, the method here discussed 
will always, to the unscientific, hat'e its deficiencies. Even here, 
however, certain of the deeper folds and wrinkles can be inferred 
from the general relations and amount of development of the other 
parts, and assuredly many of the traces of senility are very apparent 
in the bones. It is thus quite warrantable for us to adopt et’en 
the extreme view of Roll, tiiat ‘‘der Formenreichthurn der .-.kele- 
tirten Gesichtsschadel ii.t ein so gros^er, dass jeder dicser eine 
bestinimte Physiognnmie atifweist; sie sind von einander gerade 
so c'crschieden, wic cs die C.csichter der Lcbenden sind.” ^ 

This extreme indi\ idtia!it\' of the bon\' laces in --ktills is not 
easv to recognize, since not even a professional craniologist expe- 
riences the daih' and hittirly drill in the selection and enmpari'-on 

1 M. Iloll, Ueber Gcr*icht=-bilduni:, in M-t' antt.rup. Ces. iU ITu//, r 57. 
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of features which we ail of us experience from our infanct' in the 
case of faces, but by :,preadin5t o\'er a skull a plastic ma-^s of a 
definite thickness the surface with which we are all iamiliar is 
brought out, and the individuality at once appears. 

As a method the results seem, at least, satisfactorc', but it 
needs not only many new' obsert'ations concerning the correlation 
of hard and soft parts, but also a large number of tests like that 
of the negro skull abox'e mentioned w here, b\' death-masks, photo- 
graphs, or actual acquaintance, the appearance in the flesh may 
be put on record, and compared with the completed restoration, 
made b>' an operator kept in ignorance of the records. 

When perfected, there is practically no end to the application 
of this reconstruction method. Xot onh' is there an important 
medico-legal aspect of the case, in the numerous instances in which 
the identitc' of a given skull comes in question, but the same ques- 
tion comes up frequently in such cases as those of Bach and Schiller, 
Of the 273 skulls recently obtained from the wreck of the Maim 
but few could he identiried, and these only by swords and other 
a^'oeiated objects. Had the skulls been reconstructed bv this 
method, it is probable that with the cooijeratiun of lelatives and 
former friends, luit very few would hac'c remained unidentified. 

CJthcr important aiiplicvttions are the reconstructing of ancient 
or prehistoric skulls, like those of the ancient Cretans, Uscans, 
EtrU'Cans, and so on, or those (4' the Romans of classic times, 
iKAably those from Pompeii. These latter would be of especial 
iruen-st, since they could be directly compared with the sculptured 
portraits found in association with them, occasionallv, perhaps, 
p(.)rLraits of the same indi\ iduals oi of near relatives. The Roman 
Church, also, has preserved as relics many an ancient skull, with a 
more or less authentic record and in such cases the historical 
interest might often be considerable. 

There is much need of work in this direction, and the writer of 
this paper would welcome any ecbiieration. The method itself is so 
simple that it can be readih' performed b\- any one who follows the 
diiections here given, and the very first attempt cannot help being 
at least moderatrlx suceessful. The subjccl is alreadt' recei\ing 
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cun^i^iL■r^lllle tiirL-niiLin in Eunipc, cW may Le =cL-n lj\' the w ork of 
the Libt bebbiun of the Anatomisclie GcbellsL'liait at Munich 'April 
1912 I, the programi of which included the presentation of the .genuine 
skull of Schiller b\- Frurien, as already referred to. and the demon- 
stration of se\eral new plastic reconstructions by eon Egyeiiny. 
In the skulls of our aborigines we in America ha\'e some interesting 
and important material, the study of which may thus be furthered. 
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\'crh. Salzburg, Bd. 36. pp. 11S-122. 

Ills, \V. 1 1S95). Bericht an den Rath dor 'sradc Leipzig: Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Forschungen uber dessen Grabslatte, Gebeine und Andiiz Leipzig, IS95. 

4b 

Anatomische Korschungen uber Joh. Seb. Bachs Gelxine umi Antiitz , 

nebst Kemerkungen uber dessen Bilder. Akkcndl. d. nhi'.h.-pkys. Kk:sse iler 
sucks. Ges. d. Wissensch , No. V. 

Hi'iil, M. 1,1898). Leber Gesichtsbildung d/;/L d. anthrop. Ges. in H .'ts;, 
Bii. 28, pp. 57-100. 

Kollman.v, J. (iSpS). Die Weichteile des Gi -iehts und liie PiTsistenz der 
Rassen. Anat. .Inz., Bd. 15. pp. 105-177. 

KuLLM.TN-V, J., und BcCHLY, \V. Il8g8'. Die Per-isteiiz der Rdssen und die 
Reconstruction der Physiognoniie prahistorischer Schadel. . 4 rc/;. fur 
.Inthrop., Bd. 25, pp. 329-359. 
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Kupffer und Be'SEI.-Hagex : iSSi . Der Schadc! Immanuel Kant’s. Arch, 
jur Anihrop.. Bd 13, pp. 359-410. 

Merkel. Fr. I'lgoo'. Rekonstrucrion der Bustc eines Bewohners des Leine- 
gaues. Arch fur Anthrop.. Bd. 26, pp. 449—457. 

ScH.a.AFFH.tt'SEX, H. (1883'!. Der Schadel Raphaels. Zur 400-jahrigcn Ge- 
burtstagsfcicr Raphael Santis. 

1,1884 a Schadel und Gehirne geistig hcrvurragender Manner. Sitzungs- 

hcr. XicderrJtciii. Ges. Xanir- und Hcdkunde, Bonn, pp. 34-36. 

X'lKcHoW . R !'i 893 L Ueber grieehii-che Schadel aus alter und neuer Ze-it: und 
uber ei.nen Schadel von Menidi. der fur den de'S Sophokles gehalten ist. 
Aitziiiigsber. Kgl. prcuss. Akcd. Wascnsck.. Berlin, pp. 677-700. 
Welcker.H. '^1883'. Schiller’s Schadel und Todtenmaskc. nebst Mlttheilungcn 
ube-r Schadel und Todtenmaske Kant’s. Braunschweig, Fr. X'iewcg und 
Sohn, pp. 1-160. 

(18S4') Der Schadel Raphaels und die Raphaelportrats. Arch, fur 

A'c.'hrop., Bd. 15. 

!iSS6i Construction des Skeletts des Marinelli nach dem Profilumriss. 

der Haut. lUustr. Zeiiting, Xo. 22S7, Leipzig. 

‘1883;. Zur Methode der wissenschaftlichen Beweisfuhrung aus Anlass 

der Frage nach den Sehillcr-gebcincn. Gcgcnwart, Xo. 46-47. 

'iS87'i. Die Raphacl-portraits. Zeitschr. fur hildcnde Kiinst, Leipzig. 

118S8I. Zur Kritik des Schilkrschadels. .Irch. fur Anthropo!., Bd. 17. 

Aside from the above, there is a discussion of the skull of Leibnitz in Zeitschr. 
fur Etknologie iX'erh. d. Berlin Ges. fur Anthrop., etc.), 1902, pp. 471-482. 
Also, an article by Hans Gross, in .Archre fur Kriminalanthropologie und Krini- 
inalstc.tistik. Oct. 1898, referring to the identification of a skull through recon- 
struction. Experiments along this line have been performed at the Institut 
fur gerichtliche Medeein i Prof. Kratter; in Graz. 

Smith College 

XORTH.CMPToX. Mess. 



THE ABORIGINAL LSE OF TL'RQLOIS IN NORTH 

AMERICA! 

Bv JObKPH i:. POGUE 
Intr(_iduc jury 

T he use of lurquois in North America, apart from it? modern 
application in jewelry, has been confined to Central America, 
Alexico, and the southwestern portion of the P'nited States, 
and within this territory it has been known and prized for centuries. 
At the time of the Spanish conquest there were, broadh’ speaking', 
three somewhat distinct groups of aborigines within this region: 
the Zuni, Hopi, and allied tribes dwelling in puelilos in the elet'ated 
plateau of New Mexico, Arizona, and northern Mexico: the Nahuan 
tribes, commonlt' designated as Aztecs, with a higher degree of 
culture than the Indians to the north, occupt'ing the mountainous 
region of Mexico: and the Mata, yuiche, and kintireil peoples of 
Central America. In all three proxinces the turquois found both 
a religious and an ornamental use, and there are striking analogies 
between its application among widely separated tribes. With the 
passing of the ancient Nahuan and Mat'an cultures, howexer, the 
use of the turquois dwindled to unimportance south of the northern- 
most protinces of iMexico; but not so in the Pueblo region, where 
the mineral holds the same high place today that it did centurie-- ago. 

The information concerning the Use of turquois by modern 
Indians is drawn from writings of ethnologists and other obsert ers, 
and study of the objects themselves, a number of which are in the 

' Published by pernn-^ion of the SinithMiiiian Iii''tit’Litu’n 

Thi-s pajier is extracted frt)m the manuscript of a ft>i thconiiu^ \v>'rk in which the 
writer attempt'^ to jiresent the available intDrinatifn beanivd; <>n th< hl^t>.'ry. etluittleiiy. 
mytholtp^y, anil folklore, as well a-- tlic niineial'i>f\ , ye<)uc-^> • sttid technoloj^'y o! turtjuoi' 
Pie realizes that many facts nf interc'-t have e>caped him, and will Ic yrattiul loi 
Mit^ye-stum-s and data. iV'C oidv relative t.> the "Ubiect «»i tli'-’ paper, but ttj tur-^ucis 
in general. 
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L-thn^ ilngic criliections of the I'nited States Xational Museum.’ 
The e\4(ience for deducing the application of turciuoib among the 
ancient tribe? i? derixed from two different and wholly independent 
?. lurces; hr?th’, the objects now existing in various collections and 
axailahle through accurate dt-scription?: ?econdly. the writings of 
ih.e ohl Spanirh chroniclers, who were first-hand obserx'er? of the 
actual condition?. A few words concerning the relatix'e weig.ht of 
the two clause? r)f evidence; The first, in most instances, can hardly 
I t questioned: the tunjiiois in the objects described has in many 
in?tance? been identified as such by competent mineralogists. The 
historical exidence is more open to doubt: we cannot alxvays he 
sure that the precious stone described as turrpiois is really such. 
The de?cri[)tion? of it are sometime? confusing and conflicting, and 
were' the histcirica! accounts the onix' basis the entire ancient use 
of turquf)is might be open to reasonable doubt. So many turquois 
olijeit? are knoxxn hoxxexer, and ?ome of these so closely fit the 
descripiicuis of the old writers, that the historical exddence, by 
corroboration, <is?umes a weight it would not hax'e alone and in the 
ntain can ?afelx’ be accepted. 

In tile old Sitani-h xvriiings titere i? frec-iueni mention of a green 
preci(jUs stone jtrized fix' the Aztecs and called fjy them chalcJiihuitl 
pronounced rhal-che-xve'-tl i. This has been the subject of much 
(li'Cii'-ion, some maintaining that it represents jade, others that 
it wa? turquois, cither? that it wa? in part jade and in part turquois, 
still others that the term included many x'arieties of green gems, 
and 'It on. This subject will receixe special treatment elsewhere: 
it is possible here onlx’ tc> slate the conclusions reached by the writer, 
nanielx'. that the early writers c<jnfu?ed sexeral green stones under 
this term: the natives, hoxvex'er, iiserl it more strictly to designate 
one of their mcist xaliied precious stones, in the Southxvesl this 
being turquois, in l\Ie,\ico and Central America probably jade. The 
uses oi chalchilitiit! and turquois w ere very similar and in discussing 
the latter an occasional allU'ion to the former cannot be avoided. 

' The V. nter had occasion to >pend three month? among the Xavaho and Hopi 
Li riqirthern Arizona in 1910 and v.as atforded good opportunity to obbcrvf the of 
tiircuo-? among the-t iriht He ha- al-o in-pected with profit the ethnologic col- 
Icc:!''!!' in the Brui-h Mu-'-uin and tht- Berlin Museum of Ethnology. 
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It may be useful to bear in mind the relative, rather than the 
absolute, antiquity of the races which have used turquois.^ For 
example, the culture of Mexico at the time of the conquest was 
more archaic than that of Egypt under the Pharaohs, and certain 
of the tribes of our Southwest, the Hopi. for example, are almost 
as primitive today as the dwellers in the lake-villages of Switzerland 
during Neolithic times. 

The Use of TcRqrois ix Mexico .cxd Cextkai. America 
Use as AlttSleJ by Historical Evidence 

The first European to come in contact with turquois in the 
New World was probably Juan de Grijalva, the discoverer of 
Yucatan. According to Gomara,- he secured by barter from the 
natit’es of this country in 1518 three gilded masks of wood, covered 
with mosaics of turquois. It is not unlikely that one. if not all, of 
these is in existence today.* Proceeding on the same expedition to 
San Juan de Ulloa, Grijalva obtained further ornaments from 
the natives, including four turquois-incrusted ear pendants and 
five gilded mosaic masks (nature of mosaics not described). 

It was in the following year that Fernando Cortes made the first 
of a series of daring mo\-es that so quickly resulted in the overthrow 
of the "Aztec Empire”. It is related that upon landing at San 
Juan de Ulloa he was met by numbers of natives, of whom it was 
observed that "Among the rest or rather ahjofe off from the rest 
were certaine Indians of differing habit, higher than the other and 
had the gristles of their noses slit, hanging over their mouthes and 
rings of jet and amber hanging thereat: their nether lips also bored 
and in the holes rings of gold and Turkesse-stones^ which weighed so 
much that their lips hung over their chinnes leaving their teeth bare. 

^ For a good discu-^sion ol the degree:? of culture embraced by the terms savagery, 
barbarism, and civilization, consult Fi^ke, The Discoi'cry ot .dwcricu, Boston, 1S92. vol. 
I. pp. 24-3S. 

- Ilisloire general'.e des Indcs Occidentales, et Ttrres AcKHto', French trans by 
M. Fumce, Paris, 1606. pp. 04. ^5. 

3 See pagos 450, 451- 

Puiciias, Filgrime^', London, 1026, vol. \. bt>ok 8, chan Q. p- Cjuoted by 13all, 
jd A 7 in. Rt'p. Bur. F.ihnol., 18S1-S2, p 85 

^ The custom ol wearing labret-^ of turqutu-' w.'i" also practi-^ed in South America. 
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These Indians of this New Cut Cortez caused to come to him and 
learned that they were of Zempoallan a citie distant thence a dayes 
journey whom their Lord had sent; . . . being not subject to 
Montezuma but onely as they were holden in by force.'' 

Cortes immed.iately dispatched envoys to enter into negotiations 
with Montezuma, ruler of the Aztecs, who returned ambassadors to 
the Spanish camp, bearing princely gifts. Sahagun ^ enumerates 
in detail these presents, and his inventory includes: (i) A mask, 
incrusted with a mosaic of turquois, carr\-ing upon it a snake, coiled 
and twisted, worked of the same stone; (2) A bishop's crozier- 
all made of turquois in mo.saic work, and terminating in a coiled 
snake's head; {3) Large earrings of chalchihuitl, in serpent design; 
14) A mitre- of ocelot’s skin, surmounted by a large chalchihuitl, 
and decorated with turciuois mosaic, and 151 A staff - adorned with 
mosaic of turquois. 

According to other accounts.’ Montezuma later sent further 
gifts, intended for the Spanish King, including four chalchihuitls, 
each, according to the estimates placed upon them by the Mexicans, 
"worth a load of gold." The identity of the four stones cannot be 
definitely settled. Kunz,’ however, remarks that "it is a well 
authenticated fact that the gems referred to were turquoises, and 
it is belie\'ed that the\’ are among the crown jewels of Spain.” 

The Spaniards soon penetrated to the high plateau of Mexico 
and seized the personage of Montezuma. The\’ found the turquois 
esteemed throughout the country, and the many uses to which it 
was put are recorded in the writings of their chroniclers. 

The turquois was employed not only as an ornament, but found 
an important religious and ceremonial application as well. A 

■ Histoire generale des chases de la Xomeile-E-.pa?,ne. French tran?. by Jourdanet 
and .Simeon, Paris, iSSo. pp, 799-Soo. 

- The...e were among the insignia of Quetzalcoatl and their present.-itinn to Cortes 
su.ggest' that the latter was thought to be thi^ fnir-skinncd god, returning from the east 
as had been prophe.sied. Mrs Xurtall ( The .\tlat! or Spear-thrower, Peabody Museum 
Papers, Cambridge, 1,891, vol, i. no. 3, pp 21-23J deems these e.xamples to be a form 
of atlatl, or spear-thrower, and states, “ It appears that all three were sent to Europe.” 

" Clavigero, History of Mexico, Cul'e-n’s trans . Phila , 1817, p 2S2. The Memoirs 
of Bernal Diaz, f.ockhart's trans . London. 1S44. vol. i, p 93. 

Gems arid Precious Stones, Xew York, 1S90. p 63. 
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Xahuan king was interred with great pomp, a mask either painted 
or of gold, or of turquois mosaic, being placed o\-er his face.^ A 
pendant of turquois hung from the imderlip of Topiltzin. the chief 
of six priests customarily engaged in human sacrifice;- “under the 
lip upon the midst of the beard hee had a peece like unto a small 
canon of Azured stone.” ^ In the month of Izcalli a feast was cele- 
brated in honor of Xiuhtecutli,'* the God of Fire, and an image of 
this Aztec Wilcan was adorned in fine raiment; from its ears hung 
pendants wrought in mosaics of turquoises,” and its left hand grasped 
a shield surmounted by five green chalchihuitl stones placed in the 
form of a cross upon a gold plate.® 

Quetzalcoatl, Lord of the Winds, and the m\'sterious hero-god 
of the Mexicans, is supposed to hat'e introduced the art of working 
precious stones.^ In the sacrifices and fetes held in his honor he is 
represented as wearing blue turquois earrings in mosaic.® He was 
worshipped as the god of commerce by merchants who bought, sold, 
and worked in precious stones.® According to tradition the palace 
of this personage was composed of four apartments, lat'ishK' 
decorated; the easternmost one “called the hall of emeralds and 
turquoises, because its walk wore embellished with stones (tf all 
kinds arranged in mosaics of wonderful perfection. Catmaxtli, 
the father of Quetzalcoatl, was adorned witli a mask of turLiuois 
mosaic during the feast <jf Catmaxtli.*^ 

^ Bancroft, XatRe Races of the Pacific States 0/ Xorlh America. Xew York. 1S74. 
vol n. p. 606. "Speaking of the obsequies of Tezozomac of Azcapuzalco. Ixtlilxochitl 
says that a turquois ma-^k wa< put CA'cr hi« face . . Relaciones. in Kingsborough. 
Mex. Ant’q , vol. 0. p. 370 Veyiia state-* that it \va^ a gold mask * garnecida do 
turquezas " — Hi^i. Ant Met , tom. iv, p 5. 

* ClavigeriL loc. ixt , 1S17. vol ii p. S-- 

3 Purcha'5, Pili;rimes. London. Tf.z6, vol v. book 8. chap. Q. p 871. quoted by Dali. 
3d Ann Rt’p. Bii, . Eihnul . iSSi -8 p. 8^. 

^ xiuill ~ turtiLioi.-s, horb, yt-ar. or cornel, am’ i-'ci'Ci = h^pl 
’’’ Sahagun, loc. cit , p 27 
® Ibid., p. 50. 

’ Torquemada. Mnnarrhia Indiana, Madrub i 7 -^ 3 ' P 4 ^ 

'' Sahagun, loc cit . p. ib. 

® Pehatiel, Monumetils of Aiuunt Mexican Art, Berlin. i8go. [) 12 

SahagLin, loc cit., vol 2, p 05b. See aLo Bancroit, lv>c cit, \ oI 2 p 173 
Emerson, Indian Myths or Legends. Bo-^toii 1SS4. p 9. Nuitali in Peabody Mus. 
Papers, Cainbri<lge, 1901, vol. ii, p 294 
Bancroft, loc. cit.. vol. 2, p 314. 
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Each Aztec god tvas represented as carrying some form of atlatl, 
as a -\ mhold and these objects, fashioned in snake design and inlaid 
with turtitioises, were in ceremc>nial use at the time of the con- 
quest. In the great fesiital in honor of Quetzalcoatl, his high priest 
was preceded by a "mace-bearer with a sceptre shaped like a 
ir.onstrous serpent, all cot ered with mosaic composed of turquoises."’ 
Similar insignia were presented to Cortes by Montezunta, as has 
been noted. The serpent-shaped atlatl of the hero-god Huitzilo- 
pochtli was called XiiiaUatl, meaning blue or turquois atlatl.® 

The ornamented use of turquois was no less interesting. Alonte- 
zunia, as high-priest and representative of a god. wore necklaces of 
precious stones, tine and large, consisting of chalchihuitls and 
lurtjuoises of finest i[uality.' The latter, indeed, were of such 
\alue tluit they could be worn only by the first of the land. The 
dress of the nobles is thus described b>’ SahagunC 

"The Me,\ican lords wear wri't bauds of bdack leather made pliable 
'.dUi !ial?,an, and decorated with strings of chalchihtiitl "r other precious 
st.jiies. They used to wear cliin ornaments of chalchihuitl set in gold and 
inipla.tttt! in the llesli. Some of the ornaments are large crtsteJ.s with 
hh.e feathers in them, wdiich gives to them the aspect of sapphires. 
The\ -..ear nianv other preciecas stonc-s protrudincr through openings 
•.uide in th.e lot, or lip. The no.-es rif the great lords are cd'O pierced ainl 
the\ v.e.ir in the ojjenitigs fine tuoiiloises and olh.er prei is’lis stones, 
or.i i.ai each 'ide." 

Annually the tribes under the dominion of Alonteziima were 
retiiiired t<t pay tribute, including jewelrv' and ornaments of great 
value. As recorded in the "Book of Tribute’’ and translated by 
Pehafiel,® these ermsisted of a "gold circle, gold diadem, gold neck- 
lace, pearls of chalchihuitl, masks (tf turcjuois stone, turquois stone 
not cut, stones of rock crcsttd with shades of blue and with gold 
mounting, pendants of ber\! enamelled in blue, and with gold 

i Nutcall in Peabody Mus Papers, Cambridge, 1891, vol. i, no. 3, p. 29. 

- Saha^un, loc. cit , p. 169. See also Xuttall, 1891, loc. cit., p. 23. 

3 Nuttall, 1891, lor cit . p. 

’ Sahagun, loc cit , p. 511 Xuttall in Peabody Mus. Papers, Cambridge, 1888, 
vol I no. I, pp. 1-52. 

Loc. cit., p 511. 

^ Muninnenis of Ancieyit Mexican Art, Berlin, 1890, p. 79. 
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mounting, and plates mounted with turquois stones." Included 
also therein, according to Clacdgero.- were "ten small mea-ures of 
nrie iuru}uoises and one cargo of ordinary turquoises." It is know n 
from the Chronicle of Tezozomoc- that in the 15th centuru' the 
Mexicans imported shields and ear-plugs bedecked with turtiuois 
mosaics from the people of the Zaporecan tribes and accepted 
them as tribute. 

\’er}.- little historical information is available regarding the nature 
and occurrence of the lunjiiois employetl b\- the tild Mexican^. 
Sahagtin" writes: 

" The turquois I 'cciirs ia n.ir.es There ore sUime muies whence mere 
or less fiiit nnes are oht.-.ine,'i. S'inc ate ericlo. .'l-.ar. fine .lad trr.-'.'- 
parent: while others are tor," 

Again : 

"Teoxiuit! is called iur(ii!ui~ of th.? ci'iis No op.e has a righ.i f' 
possess or use it, hat it pu;s', alv.aus ’ «. > ffere-i or hr ■ w.i to (ii\ini:\ , 
It is a fine stone wilhout aiju hk imsh aUil ogiite 1 rihiaut. It I~ rare .cul 
cu:i.es iruin a distance. There arc son.u tbuiuh are round and restir.hlL 
a bazel-;ii;: cut in fiCo. '1 liese arc c:ilkd xiltutonf.l'i.” s 

In another jtlace^ he says: 

" There is another inedicinal stone calle.d MliutCiniolteil ' fro,.t 
..■■ii/.'/cwn.'’ turqiR'is, and 1’, stoiieu whi.'h is i;ree!. .and white at the 
s.c.ia time like cha’chihuiil It i- \'e.-y be..i':i! thl. Ir< r.ioisteuud scr.i"- 
int’s ere good for it.t!,h.nc=~ ;ind nausi a It is lirouc.hr front C.t;,iti .oak' 
tmd Xothonauheo The\ iin.ke it i.tlo siri.i^^ for hanging .c'o':;id 'In 
jiei h." « 

Finally, in relating the traditions of the first settlement of 
Mexici'j by the natives. Sahagun” states: 

^ cniicd dd M-:ssico. Cc^onc, lyS.- 

- i'c'- l-chinaiir. iii \ ul io !»• i-- 

Lvi'c cK , t', 771. Troni ihi> vlcr-eir'ii"!! ■ ii - We'UlJ '■upp tliAl - 

" LUi'ciU' n- ’ tn 111 L*nc in n-Mdl i": aic n-’C iKtA'Pei:' rc 

" ^aliAci’n. liv gii . p 77- 
I-'s ^It.. P 7'!,; 

' Ir. t inaiiii-'viTpt t w'pv i-i ^aliAuun ni MaI’I.J icu ‘tc i by 'gi. 'tivi’Ch'.' ■ .1''- 
ZHK d)}’.' * :.K . 'I Kin a c - n. .'■> .• rn-M.:',, ' - P 

<''3 7 il 1 -' >LAl .1 ihal l]u' I iiriiu-'i-s ua- n >1 \ • i \ lia' ■ • .ir 1 d av »i ua-s 'i: p< •i—P' m w 
li'i- -sail i aU'l then w’rh a.Ti'»3li*i {'‘ab-slui I'li' :y w.i' I’-'i lit.l'.' ! c- wu' rccp. 

< ahy-I pT t g b u;~ .-'ll 'III. s 

' Ufi. Ti ' ’ ! 1\ f'^ifii 1 M n.unuyi. < • {};■•' r: }[■ \ - i ■: r A > i Bg i r pi C' b.'' 
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"The Toltees al'O di^ct'vered the miiie of precious stones, called in 
Mexico Xivitl iXihuitl). r\hich means turquois. This mine, according 
TO the aiicients. tvas in a large hill situated near the \ illage of Tepot- 

zatlan \t present the same name is home by an inhabited village 

near Tu!'a.''i 

Use cs Altc ted hy Objects 

Turquois has been identified in a number of objects originating 
within the regic)n of ancient Aztec dominion and coming from 
farther south in Central America. Its presence substantiates, to an 
important extent, the historical descr»ptions of its use as developed 
in the preceding section, and attests the position it held at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. 

Mosaics . — One of the most interesting and highly developed arts 
in prehistoric America was that of incrusting objects for ceremonial 
and ornamental purposes with precious and semi-precious stones.- 
.\ncient mosaics, showing skill in workmanship and taste in design, 
are to be seen in many of the leading museums. This form of art 
reached its highest development in ancient Mexico (including Cen- 
tral .America), although excellent examples are known from ruins in 
the southwestern portion of the United States, and objects from Peru 
inlaid with turquois® inrlicate a similar, though less perfected, 
application in South .America. The materials usually employed 
were turquois. jadeite, malachite, quartz, beryl, garnet, obsidian, 
pyrite. gold, and vari-colored shell, cemented to a base of wood, 
li(jne, or stone hy means of a tenacious vegetal pitch of local origin. 
(.)nh' twciity-fuur examples from Me.xico and Central America 
are now known. .As a re-iilt of a peculiar coincidence of circum- 
stances. twentx'-iiiree of these are to be found in European museums, 
most (if this number having reachetl the continent during Spanish 
occupancy of the region in question. The best preserved of these 
objects are \ ery beatitiful and are tunong the highest types of ;irt 
attained in aboriginal .America. 

' Xot far in -in Mcxilo City 

* Gitniara 'Hiil-nre d.€nt’)'dlU hide. Occidtnlales. el Ttreei Xenne^, Lian' iiuo 
Fr-'-'C-th \>v Fumx*^. Pari'- p refers tu the A/tee cu^nan ut inlp\iti;4 figures 

and ma'k= >A wjOfX with 'ariru- clnred sn’T-f-s. 

:n AyneHcan Aiiir./- i voi n.. nyuS pp k-j; Joacc, Amer- 

iLiiyi Arc'ro-ul'’^:,y Lonflt-n, igia. p auO. 
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ANCIENT MEXICAN INLAID OBJECTS 

i M.iik Human skull in'aid \\ itli turijuo.b in I oNsi.i m Mixuni .Alter Ketfl ) 

Pen i.iu: Apc-like tv ad nf woi.Hnlaui u in m’-'sai.' o* tu’" [iioib . ii J o;nc. "fonc-^ Htictsh Museu”' i Alter Read 
tircast ornament ol w 0 ')ii CO V crcii w.th turuiic'b m 'sa c LPt sd MiiavUii ( l‘n<.>to suppl.e^' >> 1 A R'^ ee - 
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The mosaics are distributed as follows: Nine’ in the Christ\- 
Collection of the British Museum in London; five'- in the Prehistoric 
and Ethnographical Museum in Rome; three ^ in the Royal Museum 
for Ethnology in Berlin; three’ in the Imperial Museum in \’ienna; 
two“ in the Ethnographical Museum in Copenhagen: one® in the 
Ducal Museum in Gotha; and one' in the United States Xational 
Museum at Washington. These will be described briefly in the 
order given, followed by a discussion of their origin and significance. 

Of the nine specimens in the British Museum, the most inter- 
esting and best known is the mask shown in pi. x.xix, i. It consists 
of a human skull, the front of which is covered with a mosaic of 
fit'e transverse bands alternately of turquois* and highly polished 
obsidian. The rear portion has been cut away to admit of its 
being hung, by the leather thongs which still remain, over the face 
of an idol, as was the custom in Mexico to mask the gods on state 

* Tylor. Anakuac: or Mexico aytd the Mexicans, Ancieytl and Modern, London, 
iS6i, app. 5, pp. 337-339 Bourbourg, Rechcrckes siir les mines de Palenque et mr 
les onlines de la cii'ilisa'ion dii Mexique, Parii, iSoo. Franks Guide to the Cnrisiy 
Collection, British Museum. 180S. Stevens. Cnips, London. 1870, pp. 324-328. 

Brocklehurst, Mexico Today. London, 1883. p. 194. Read in ArckceoPgia, Soc Anci- 
quarie:?. London. \oI. 54 1S95. pc > pp. 3^3-39S. Oppel vol. 70. i8go. pp. 

4-13. Lehmann in Glob’fs, vol. go. igo6, pp. 31S-322. 

- Pigorini, Gli antichi oggeh: mes=:icani incrostali di rnos-iico, Rcale Ac^ad. doi 
Lincei, Rome, 1885. Andree, E/nnographische ParalUlen und Vergleiche, Leipzig, 
1S89, pp. 127-130. Read, loc fit. Oppel. 1 <'C. cic Pc-naficl. indumentaria Antigua, 
Vestidos Guerreros y Guiles de los Mex'canos. Mc-kico, 1003 pp i(.'i-io3. 
m American Anthropologist , vol. S, 1900. pp. 243-255. Lehmann, loo cit. 

’ Bascian in Wvh. Berliner Ge'ietUch. Anthrof^., 1885. n. 201! L'hle in CiOig/cs 
inhrn. Ayneruani>te . 71110 1SS8, Berlin. iS.yo. p 73S L’hle in I'enoT. Kgl. 

Museum fur VolkerkunJe, Berlin. 1889. pp 2. 20. AikIkc. loo ut. Pcnahel. lyco 
loc cit. Lehmann, nioo. loc cit Lehmann in C’chc-'C'* mt-'rn Aynh-icani<t^ s. 15th 
(Juobec. iQud. V(d 2, 1907, pp 339 349 

^ Steinhaur, Hayutkatalog fur die Be'^ucntn h n. ropenhag«‘n, p u;. 

p 22. Heger in .-I >Dr<iiV>; </f’5 A: k XaturhisL^r.II,fmu<enyn,\\iK:\\ vol. 7. iStjj.p]' 379- 
4U0. Lehmann, 1900, loc cit 

^ Due m Archives de la lOyyiyti’A^ion sc'eytcifqiu' du Meviqiie. Parw. ixu;. \ ul 3. 
pt I, pp 157-158. .\ni>n . Congre'A Internatioyial d'iinth/'i'polog’t' prGiiAoniiue, C -R. 
4rne , Copenhagen, 1809, p 402. Steven-, lo-' ^it Andr« e. loc. cit Lehmann, 
190D. loc. cit 

-Andree, loc cit. Tbui . Iniernat Arch, fur Ethnocr , \ o) r. 1888. pp 214-215. 
Ibid . Cnugres intern Ayneriean'sles, 7th -e-- . 1888. Berlin. iS'VO. pp 141^.-149 

' Blacki^ton m Ami/.U'I?! Aniircpidogi't, vol i?. loio. pp 530-541 
Read. loc. cit 
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ricca^iiin'' The eyes are disk? of ^hiny pyrite surrounded by 
circles of w hile slid! ; and the nasal ca\'it\' ha? been slightly enlarged, 
with the insertion of pink shell.' This interesting object was ac- 
(juired from the Hertz Collection, having previously been obtained 
about the t ear iti45 at a sale of a collection in Bruges, suggesting 
that it was brought from Mexico soon after 1521 and before the 
exptilsioii of the Sjianiards from Flanders during the revolt of the 
Low Countrii_s in 157^.-^ Xo. 2 - pi. xxx. id is a mask of cedar 
wood, formed of two rattlesnake cartings entwined to represent a 
human face. The front is covered with a mo-aic of turquois, of 
bright blue and dull green color, so distiibuled as to give to the two 
snakes a different shade The specimen is 6.0 inches high and was 
purchased in Paris in 1S70 from the Demidoff Collection. Xo. 3 
(pi xxx, 2d is a mask of cedar cut to fit the face: its surface is 
covered with a beautiful mr.saic of accurately fitted, polished slabs 
(.if turquois, nn.isily of a brilliant blue. The face is studded with 
numerous kiKjbs (.>f polished turquois, and the e\'es are mother-ol- 
pearl." The specimen, which is in an excellent state of preservation, 
Came from a collectii.ni in Florence or \'enice. Xu. 4' is a sacrificial 
knife with blade of c'ellowish, opalescent chalcedony. The handle 
is of light-colored wood carwd in the form of a crouching human 
tigure. wearing an eagle mask, its face appearing through the 
widely opened mouth (.if the bird. The figure is incrusted with a 
mosaic of ttir(|tiois, blended with malachite and wdiite and red 
'heli. much (A the mosaic inis now disa[)peare(l from its setting. 
This piece wa? previously in the Hertz Collection, having been 
a((itiired in Florence or Wnice. Xo. 5^ is ;i headpiece, or helmet, 
cut !rom a single bhjck (if w(j(jd with the interior hollowed and 
paintid green. It is carved in ornamental shape, pointed at the 

; 1 yt r. !...C ot 

-The' ir.a-k 1" l!-4LiryJ !!i cclur- :n th“ puhhvati gn- hy Bwcik'Hiry cirtk Bcdklt- 
liar't, j>revb.u--I\ kite-.l. 

^lylur, I'H LK 

’ Rca'J, !d'„- Lit 

^ loi i Tyior, loc ci:. 

• FuHP'xi in cjl'-r- in BuHroocr^ 

■ lyl'jr, ioc cik. Read. I'> i t 

’ K-ja'’, R ’ cu 
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back and front, probably to represent the upper mandible of an 
eagle, and was covered with a mosaic of turquois. malachite, pearl 
shell, and pink shell. Aluch of the mosaic is gone, but sufficient 
remains to show an involved design, including two conventional 
rattle^nakes. Its history may be traced back to 1854. when it was 
purchased in Paris. Xo. b ^ consists of a circular disk or shield of 
cedar, about 12 inches in diameter, with a mosaic of turquois 
and shell in elaborate design, including the snake, human figure, 
and geometric patterns. This example was purchased in 1866 
from a dealer, who stated that it came from Turin. It resembles 
in design the famous "Reloj de Montezuma” or calendar-stone 
in Mexico Cit\-. Xo 7 - is a pendant of white wood, 4 inches 
high, carved to represent an ape-like head, with open mouth, as 
shown in pi. xxix, 2. The front is covered with a mosaic of tur- 
quois, malachite, and other stones. The turquois is mostly of a 
pale green color, but two patches abo\-e the sides of the mouth 
are a bright blue. This specimen was obtained in 1866 from a 
dealer who had secured it in northern Itahc Xo. 8“ is a breast- 
ornament of light-coloretl wood, fashioned in tire form of a two- 
headed snake with body disposed in meander loops isee pi. x.xix, 3). 
It is 17.5 inches in length, and is co\'ered on the front with a 
mosaic cjf fairh' uniform turquois slalt.-. with a line of larger pieces 
following the middle of the l)od>'. It was obtained from an old 
collection in Rome. Xo q.’ the final example, consists of the figure 
of a feline animal, with ojren nit)Uih and pn.nrudiiig tongue, croucli- 
ing upon its haiuiLhes. It is 6,8 inches in height, and was carved 
from a block of brown wood; its surface shows the remaiits of a 
mo^aic of turquois, malachite, pink shell, and pt rite. Its histor>’ 
is not known. 

The fi\e incrusted objects in Rome haw been descriljed and 
illustrated in colors li\' Pigoriiii,^ and a phoiograithic reproduction 
of them is shown in pi. xxxi of this paper. The\' include two 

* Read, 1 <k. cii. 

- Read luc. cii. 

* Read. !•>: cit 
Read loc. yM. 

^ Loc. cit. 

AM AMU , N 5., la — 5 • 
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masks, two knife-handles, and a musical instrument 01 rattle. Mask 
No. I (pi. XXXI, 3) is made of wood, the back hollowed out to fit 
a human face, and the outside incrusted with a partly preserved 
mosaic consisting of malachite, turquots. red, white, and blackish 
shell, and pearl shell, besides a little garnet and several squares 
of pyrite. The eye cavities and half-open mouth are colored red, 
and out of the latter issue two white tusks and a tongue, which 
projects to the chin, where it joins an appendage below, resembling 
the head of an animal. The piece was acquired in 1878 from the 
University of Bologna; during the 17th century it was in the col- 
lection of Aldrovandus.^ Mask Xo. 2 (fig. 4) is somewhat similar 
to that just described, although its back is not hollowed out. It 
was obtained in Florence in 1880, and its history can be traced by 
in\-entories back to the middle of the i6th century, the first mention 
of it being in the Inventario della Guardarobo Medicea (1553-1559). 
The two knife-handles (figs, i and 2') are in the form of crouching 
figures, the one human, and the other with a human body and an 
animal’s head with widely open mouth. Both are entirely covered 
with mosaic of tur<.iuoi> and other minerals, and are somewhat 
similar to the knife-handle in the Christy Collection in the British 
Museum. These two pieces are figured in an old catalogue of 
1677.- The musical instrument or rattle (fig. 5) is made of a human 
femur, with the ball covered with mosaic, a few pieces of which 
still remain. Its history is not known. 

The three ancient mosaics deposited in Berlin include a skull 
mask and two animal figures. The most interesting of these is 
the first,® which is fashioned from a human skull inlaid over the 
surface with small slabs of sky-blue to pale turquois. This speci- 
men was previously in the Ducal Museum of Braunschweig. The 
second piece® is a two-headed jaguar, 12.5 inches long, carved 

^ Al(!r(i' andu<. Muxriifn Metallicum. Bologna. 1647, p. 550 

'Legati. Musco Cospiano, Bologna. 1677. p. 477. Licetu=5 (Pyronarcha sire de 
fulmiyi'.im natura deqiie febrium engine libet duo, Padua. 1634, pp. 123-1261 figures 
and d'-'cribes imo knile-handles similar to those m Rome and the one in London. 
Lehmann 'igoO.loc cit i think'^ that the-e two repre-ent the one^ dctscrihed h\ Aldro- 
vandus i 1647. loc. cit 1 and ur- now apparently hj-t. 

' Ba'-tian. loc ct 

’Lehmann 1907, h*c. cu 
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from a piece of wood and covered with plates of turquois and mala- 
chite, with some obsidian, shell, and mother-of-pearl. The eyes are 
malachite. It came to the museum through the estate of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, who must have secured it during his journey 
in Alexico, though he left no note concerning its acquisition. The 
third example is a jaguar head of wood, inlaid with shell, turquois, 
and malachite. This specimen was formerly in the Ducal Museum 
of Braunschweig. 

There are three turquois incrusted objects in \'ienna. Xo. i ^ 
is a circular, slightly conve.x, wooden shield, about 16.5 inches in 
diameter. E.xcept for a narrow border it was formerly covered 
with an elaborate design in turquois mosaic, which has almost 
entirely fallen away, leaving impressions in the gum indicating 
its original extent. The object probably formed the center of a 
shield, somewhat similar to those presented to Cortes by Monte- 
zuma. X"o. 2 represents the head of an animal, carved of light- 
colored wood and covered with an inlay of pieces of shell, jadeite. 
turquois, and glass or obsidian. This is of somewhat different 
make from the other mosaics, and is executed in a much bolder 
and rougher style. The earliest mention of these two objects was in 
an inventory for the year 1596. In iSqi they were encountered 
b\' Mrs Zelia Xuttall in the Ambras Collection, and were subse- 
quently transferred to the Imperial Hofmuseum in \denna. Xo. 
3 Ms a Xolotl figure. Its history is not known. 

The two specimens in Copenhagen are masks of wood, orna- 
mented with mosaics of turquois, mother-of-pearl, and small shells.® 

The single specimen in Gotha is a well-made mask in the shape 
of a bird’s head.^ It is decorated with an inlay consisting of mala- 
chite, turquois, mother-of-pearl, red coral, and white shell, but 
most of the mosaic has fallen out. This object was obtained from 
a Jesuit collection in Rome about 1800. 

The final example forms part of the Blackiston Collection in the 
I'nited States Xational Museum, and has an added interest in being 

' Hcger, loc. cit. The turquois was identified as such by F. Berwerth. 

- Lehmann, loc cit 

^ Coyii;res I nle/national iS6q, ioc. cit Stemhaur, cit. 

Andree. loc. cit. 
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the only ipecimen of ancient Mexican or Central American mosaic 
art now known on this continent. The object is a life-sized 
mask which was formerly covered by a mosaic of turquois- and 
other stones set in a thick layer of gum or pitch. Three greatly 
elongated projections serve for the nose and two lips. There are 
two circular openings for the eyes, and smaller ones on the side to 
carry thongs which bound it to the head. In the forehead is an 
oval hollow which possibly formed a setting for a large ornamental 
stone, since fallen out. Along the sides of the face are impressions 
in the gum of regularly shaped stones, larger than those of the rest 
of the mosaic. The remainder of the mask was covered by thin, 
polished slabs of turquois, a number of which are still in place. 
The turquois is fine blue and green to dirty grayish or yellowish. 
The mask was recently collected by A. H. Blackiston from a cave 
in Honduras, near the ruins of the ancient city of Xaco. 

The twent\ -four known mosaics, by way of summarv, are as 
follows; 

{ Human skulls, 2 (Lond''ri, Berlin). 

Wood, 7 (2 London, 2 Rome. 2 Coi)enhagen. i Washington). 
Bird mask, i (Gothab 

_ , J Beast heads, 3 (Londtni, Berlin, Vienna). 

5 ed-t.. figures, 2 (London, Berlin). 

3 knife handle- (l l.oiidon. 2 Rome). 

2 .shields (London, \'ienna). 

I helmet (Loudon) 

1 double snake (London). 

I btine musical instrument (Rome). 

I Xulotl figure (Vienna). 

Except one mask (Washington) recently collected in Honduras, 
the other mosaics have been in Europe for a long period. Xearlv 
all of them were acquired by European museums from old conti- 
nental collections. More than half were at one period in Italv^ 
(distributed in Florence, Venice, Turin, Bologna, and Rome), the 
principal owners being the IMedlci in Florence, Ferdinando Cospi, 

• Blacki'-ton, loc. cit. The -specimen i;4 no. 258271. 

- Identification verified by the present writer. 

- Lehmann, 1906, loc cit 
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a relative of the Medici, and Ulysses Aldrovandus in Bologna. As 
has been noted, some of these (or analogous examples, now lost) 
were mentioned in old catalogues of the years 1553, 1596, 1643, 
1647, and 1677. It is probable that the majority reached Europe 
during and immediately after the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
Most of these are of Aztec origin, though some were probably 
fashioned by tribes living farther to the south. 

According to Lehmann ^ the mosaic art seems to have centered 
within the country east of the Mexican highland where, he believes, 
it existed in a specially flourishing condition. The turquois utilized 
was possibly derived from near-by deposits now unknown. There is 
some authority ■ for believing that this mineral was imported from 
Guatemala and Xochonuchco, and ancient tradition points to the 
village of Tulla as a source.® It is almost certain, however, that 
part of it at least was obtained through trade from the Cerillos 
locality in New Mexico, which was extensively exploited in pre- 
Spanish time. 

The mosaics were not ordinary ornaments. They had a sym- 
bolical meaning and were apparently confined to ceremonial appli- 
cation. They were the insignia of the Aztec gods, and, as such, 
were employed to adorn their representatives, both idols and priests. 
They had, moreover, a legendary significance, and tradition fre- 
quently attributed their use to the deities. The presents sent by 
Alontezuma to Cortes included objects elaborately adorned in 
turquois mosaic; these gifts carried a special meaning in that 
they were the regalia dedicated to the memory of Quetzalcoatl, 
of whom Cortes was believed to be the reincarnation.^ 

Dental mutilation . — A peculiar custom of aboriginal America, 
and one most frequently practised in Central .America and Alexico, 
was that of altering the shape of the teeth or modifying their ap- 
pearance by the insertion of different materials. Several of the 

» Globus, vol. 90, 1906, p. 322. 

- Sahagun, book ii, edition of H. Siniton. p. 763. Hernandez, Hist. Animalium 
el Mitteraliiim Xovce Hispanice, book 1, tr. 6, p. 90. cited by Lehmann, 1906, p. 319. 

2 page 444. 

-aiiagun, loc. cit , book 12. chap. 4. See also Xuttall, The Atlatl or Spear- 
thrower, Peabody Museum Papers, Cambridge, 1891, vol. i, no 3, pp. 21-23. 
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early Spanish historians refer to this fashion, and in the Catalogue 
of the Bishop Collection of Jade" is a reproduction of three teeth 
incrusted with green jadeite. A mythological personage known as 
\'ukub-Cakix is described as possessing teeth incrusted with blue 
stones that shone like the face of the skt',- and this appears to 
refer directly to the use of turquois for adorning the teeth. That 
such was actually done is attested by an upper jaw-bone exhumed 
in 1882 from a sepulcher near Campeche in Yucatan, which bore 
six teeth inset with convex and polished turquoises of blue-green 
color. ^ 


The .Axciext Use of TuRqrois ix ihe Soethwes ." ■* 

Use as Attested by Historical Evidence 
\’ague rumors reached the Spaniards of enormous riches to the 
north of iMexico, and toward the middle of the sixteenth centurc' 
we find them turning their attention to this unknown and alluring 
region. In 1535 Cabeza de \'aca, with three companions, made an 
extraordinary journey from eastern Texas to Sonora on the Pacific 
coast.® which subsequently led to the discovery of Xew Mexico. 
Cal'ieza de \'aca was the first to note the use of turquois among the 
sedentar\’ tribes. When near the Pacific coast he was made 
presents of turquois by the Indians. Among the Sierra Madre, 
about go miles east of the Yaqui river in Sonora, he found the 
Indians owning turciuoises, and, inquiring whence they came, was 
informed that they were brought from the distant north where the\' 
were obtained in exchange for parrot plumes.® 

In 153Q Fray Marcos de Xiza, with a negro companion named 
Estet an, penetrated northward into the present Xew Mexico in 

^ 1 flies tiiatioyis and Studies i?; Jade, Xew York, 1906, vol. 2, p loi. 

* Bourbourg, ropol-l'uh, ParU. qiiuccd by Boniaii, Antiqiii'es de la regirn 

Aniline, etc . Pan-, 1902. ' ol i. p 583. 

“ Hamy in Bull. Soc d’Anihr. de Pa^i^, vol 5, 1SS2, p. SS^ figured Th!= object 
is also de-cribed by the same writer m Decades americanis, Mem. d’arch. et d’ethyi. 
emericain^', dec. ni. no 28. p 02. 

Thi- term is used to include the plateau region now comprising Arizona and 
Xew Mexico, and adjacent parts of Mexico. Caliiornia, Xeeada, and Cf>iimado. 

Baiifleher, Lvnirn'uiiojie lo ihe History of the Soulhu:tstern Portion of the United 
Cambridge, Ma-- , 1S90 
- Ibid., pp. 42. 61 
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search of the "Seven Cities of Cibola "4 While his account of 
the adventuresome journey is exaggerated as to detail, it is in the 
main reliable. He found the natives of the region valuing turquois 
as ornaments and using it for exchange. He was impressed by 
the great number of turquoises worn by the Sobaipuris of the Rio 
San Pedro in southern Arizona, the last region inhabited by village 
Indians before Zuhi was reached.- The natives along his course 
gave Fray iXIarcos presents of turquois and ox-hides.® Nearing 
Cibola he reached a village on the edge of the desert, where the 
inhabitants wore turquoises suspended from the ears and nostrils; 
these ornaments were called cacona and the wearing of them cas- 
conados.' Many turquoises were offered the friar, who was told 
that these gems abounded in Cibola as well as in the kingdoms 
of IMarata, Acus, and Tontonteac.® Estevan, who had shown 
undue zeal in collecting turquoises,® had been sent ahead to Cibola, 
where he became invoh'ed in difficulties with the Indians and was 
killed. Xiza followed and found that the people of Cibola "have 
emeralds and other jewels, although they esteem none so much as 
turqtieses wherewith they adorn the walls of the porches of their 
houses, and their apparel and vessels; and they use them instead 
of money through all the country."^ N'iza took formal possession 
of Cibola and returned to Mexico, where he gave a glowing account 
of the riches of the new country. A force was then raised under 
Coronado and dispatched to conquer Cibola. 

In 1540 Coronado visited the newly discovered country of 
Cibola, and reported that Xiza had enlarged upon the richness 
of the place and denied that the houses were decorated with tur- 

^ A group of pueblos, now in ruins, centering about the present pueblo of Zuhi. 

- Bandelier, Cont; ibulions lo the H'ntory of the Soulhu:€sl€rn U filled States. Cam- 
bridge, 1890, p. 442. 

^ Extracts from j»)urnal of Fray Marcos de Xiza. piibli-sUed in the Indian Report 
by Lieut. Whipple, Padne R. R. Expl. and Surv., vol. 3. pt. 3, pp. 105-10S 

^ Davis, Spanish Conquesi of Xeie Mexico. 1869, p. 125. 

^ Ibid., p. 125. Marata has been identified as the ruined Makyata near Zufii; 
Acu^ as the pueblo of Acoma; and Tontonteac as the Tusayan or Hopi province, north- 
westwanl from Zuhi. Sec Winship, The Coronado Expedition. 14th Rep. Bur. 

Amer. Ethnol., 1892-93, pt i. p. 357. 

® Wmship. loc cit., p. 357 

’ Marcos de Xiza in Whipple’s Report. 1S56, loc cic 
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quoises 4 However, he noted that the natives possessed turquoises 
of good quality, as well as “turquois earrings, combs and tablets 
set with turquoises”;" and he further observed that they sometimes 
offer turquoises in their worship, which is principally of water.* 
When Coronado had occupied Cibola he heard of Tusayan (the 
present Hopi pueblos) and dispatched Don Pedro de Tobar to 
capture its villages. After a brief fight, in which the natives were 
defeated, the latter sued for peace, offering gifts including tur- 
quoises.’ Somewhat later Alvarado was dispatched by Coronado 
on a short journey past Acoma to Cicuye fthe present Pecos), 
where he was presented with cloth and turquoises, ‘‘of which,” he 
reported, “there are quantities in that region.”® 

In a letter® from Mendoza to the King of Spain, written in 
1540, it is observed that the people of Cibola have turquoises in 
quantity, though not so many as Marcos de Xiza at first affirmed. 
Castaneda,’^ who accompanied Coronado to Cibola, referred to 
the custom in Culiacan (Sinaloa) of making presents of turquoises 
to the devil and of decorating certain classes of women with brace- 
lets of fine turquoises. According to Bandelier® the Seri of Sonora, 
in early Spanish time, exchanged iridescent shells from the Gulf 
of California for the turquois of Zuni; and the Opata gave parrot 
skins and plumes to the people of Zuni in return for turquois and 
turquois ornaments. The .Apache between the years 1630 and 
i 65 o were accustomed to come to the pueblo of Pecos to trade in 

^ Coronado, Extracts from journal, published by Lieut. Whipple in Pacific R. R 
Expl. ayid Sitrv , vol. 3. pt. 3. 1S56, pp. 108-111, According to F. H. Cushing the 
custom of adorning the porches of the houses with turquoises is supported by tradition. 

2 Ibid. 

^Win^hip in 14th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. EthnoL. 1892-93, p. 573. In Smith’s 
Rdacion de la Jornada de Coronado a Cibola iColeccion de Dociirnentos para la Historia 
de Florida, London, 1857, vol. i, p. 148) it is stated that the people of Cibola ottered 
turquoises of poor quality in saciifice to their springs. This custom of devoting of- 
ferings to tlm sources of water was widespread among the Pueblo Indians. See Hough, 
Sacred Springs cf the Southwest, Rec of the Past, vol. 5, 1905, pp 163-169. 

’ Castaneda’s narrative in Winship, loc cit., p. 489. 

= Ibid., p 491. 

’ Translated in Winship. loc. cit.; see p. 549. 

' Narrative, in Winship, loc. cit.; see p 513 

^ Bandelier, Final Report of In:esti^alion\ among the Indians of the Southwestern 
Unite i Stales, Cambridge, 1891, pt. i, p. 39, al'O p. 63. 
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turquois4 The Yaqui in former times held the turquois in place 
of money.' The Tano during the i6th century owned the Cerillos 
turquois deposits in New Mexico and guarded them jealously,® and 
the turquois obtained therefrom proved quite an important resource 
for purposes of commerce. 

There is little evidence that turquois was used in Spanish times 
by tribes living to the north and east of the Pueblo region. It is 
stated in one place,'* however, that in the region of the lower iMissis- 
sippi the Spaniards saw shawls of cotton, brought, it was said, from 
the west, and probably from the Pueblo country, as they were 
accompanied by objects which from their description may have 
been of turquois. iMore than one hundred minute discoidal beads 
and a small pendant of turquois, believed to have been derived 
through trade with the Pueblos, were found with the skeleton of a 
child in a mound in Coahoma county, Mississippi, ® 

Vie as Attested by Objects 

Throughout the Southwest turquois ornaments of various kinds 
have been found in comparative abundance in graves and ruins, 
Bandelier® noted turquoises which came from the ruins of Casas 
Grandes, in Chihuahua, Mexico, Kunz’ describes and figures 
two objects found by F, H, Cushing near Tempe, Maricopa county, 
Arizona. The first of these is a prairie-dog carved from white 
marble, with turquois eyes; the second, a sea-shell incrusted with 
mosaic of turcpioises and garnets (?), fashioned to represent a frog.® 

' Vetancurt, Teairo Mexicano, Mexico, repr. 1S70-71, voi. 3. p. 323. 

* Bancroft, yative Races of the Pacific Slates of Xorth America, Xew York, 1S74, 
vo). I, p 583. 

^ Bandelier, Final Report, etc., loc. cit., 1S90, pt. t, p. 163. 

^ Holmes, Prehistoric Textile Art of Eastern United States, ijth Ann. Rep. Bur. 
Amer. Elhnol., 1891-92, p. 25. 

^Peabody, Exploration of Mounds, Coahoma County, Mississippi, Peabody 
Museum Papers, Cambridge, 1904, vol. iii. no. 2, pp. 50-51. 

^ Final Report of hivesti^atiojis amoyig the Indians of the Soulh'icesiern United Slates, 
Cambridge, 1S90, pt. i, pp. 39, 352. 

' Gems and Precious Stones, New York, 1890, p. 61. 

*The incrusted irog relerred to by Kunz was not found, but was a model 01 one 
in possession ot Mr Lincoln Fowler, of Pha-nix, Arizona, the source of which was 
one of the rums in the Salt River valley. — Editor. 
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Blake has referred to a mosaic of turquois dug from the ruins 
near Casa Grande on the Gila river,^ and an ancient cross of clam- 
shell bordered with turquois mosaic from a cliff-dwelling on Oak 
creek,' near Jerome, Arizona. In the latter locality Fewkes^ found 
some beads in the Honanki cliff ruin, near Oak creek. According 
to Blake,’ also, the ruins of the Salt River valley in Arizona have 
yielded many turquois beads and pendants, formerly used for 
necklaces, and a marine shell incrusted with turquois. 

In 1896 some interesting finds of turquois objects were made 
by Fewkes° in the ancient pueblo ruins near Winslow, Arizona. 
The most important of these is a beautiful ornament of shell in- 
crusted with turquois,® found at Chaves Pass, on the breast of a 
skeleton. It consists of one valve of Pectunculus giganteiis, coated 
with gum, in which are inlaid rows of green turquois slabs carefully 
fitted together, the object representing a frog or a toad. The 
near-by ruins along Chevlon creek, a tributary to the Little Colorado, 
likewise furnished turquois ornaments, including a square fragment 
of lignite, inlaid with five small turquoises; a pear-shaped pendant 
of bone covered on one surface with turquois mosaic; an armlet of 
shell inlaid with turquois; and an object of shell and turquois 
combined in an incrustation on wood. Of the dress of the ancient 
Patki people who formerly inhabited these ruins. Fewkes'^ says: 

“For ornaments ihe>’ wore shell, bone and turquois \ ariously worked. 
4 he must elaborate fornia of these ornaments were shell and turquois 
incrustations on wood, shell, lignite or hone. . . . The women had ear- 
pendants made of rectangular fragments of lignite set with turquois, 
bone incrur.ted with the same, or simple turquois. Both sexes had 
armlets, wristlets and finger rings made of the marine shell Pectunculus 
giganteiis, sometimes inlaid with stone.” 

From the Black Falls ruins, on the Little Colorado, about 35 

^ Amer. Jour Sc^., vol. 25, 1883, pp. 197-200. 

^ Ampr. Antiquarian, vol. 22, 1900. pp io8-iro. 

^ i7tk Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 189^-96, p. 573 

^ Amer. Antiquarian, vol. 21, 1S99, pp 27S-284. 

= Rep Smithson Inst., 1896, pp 517-539 

5 Figured in colors in the publication cited, p. 529. Also described in American 
Anihrnpoloqist, vol 9, 1896. pp. 359-367. 

' Loc. cit., p. 534 - 
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miles northeast of Flagstaff, Fewkes obtained an interesting pair of 
ear-pendants, made of lignite slabs, upon which are cemented small 
squares of turquois and lignite, arranged in simple though attractive 
geometrical design, with a slab of yellow indurated clay in the 
center. 

Farther north, in the Sikyatki ruin in the Tusayan province, 
many turquois objects have been unearthed* during the course of 
archeological excavations. The ancient Sikyatki people buried 
their dead with the ornaments worn while living, and their skeletons 
were frequently found with rows of turquois beads about their 
necks and single pendants near the mastoid process, indicating that 
the bodies had been decorated with necklaces and pendants. A 
food vessel collected from the Sikyatki ruin is decorated with the 
painted head of a woman wearing square ear-pendants of turquois 
mosaic, similar to those worn by the Flopi women of today. .A. pair 
of similar earrings consisting of flat slabs of wood, with one side 
covered with tiny squares of turquois set in hardened pitch, has 
been found by Cummings- in the Betatakin ruin, a well-known 
cliff-dwelling near Marsh Pass in northwestern Arizona. 

Turquois beads and ear-pendants are frequent in the ruins of 
northwestern New Mexico and the adjacent region.® In 1899, 
George H. Pepper found many turquois carvings and some imperfect 
mosaics in ruins in the Mancos canon,'* in the southeastern corner 
of Colorado. Of special interest were tadpoles from ^4 to i inch 
in length, fashioned of turquois and perforated for suspension as 
pendants; and frogs nearly 3 inches long made of black jet, with 
raised eyes of turquois and a band of the same material back of 
the eyes. The turquois was nurstly of a rich green, though some 
pieces were parth' bluish. Dr J. Walter Fewkes* has seen a beauti- 
ful bird mosaic, inlaid with turquois. from one of the ruins near 
Cortez in the Montezuma valley, not far from Mancos. This object 
is made <jf hematite, with turquois eyes and neckband. The 

' Fewkes in i^-th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1895-6. pp. 641, 662, 733 

'Bull. Vniv. Utah, 1911, vol. 3, no. 3, pt. 2, p. 35. 

2 Bandehcr, Final Report, loc. cit., p. 352 
Kunz in 21st Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. 1899-1900. p 456. 

^ Bur. Anicr. Ethnol., Bull. 41, 1909. p 27. 
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feathers are represented by stripes of inlaid turquois, and upon the 
back is an hour-glass figure, also in turquois inlay, recalling designs 
in ancient pottery. A single specimen of turquois, probably an ear- 
pendant, was found in the Cliff Palace ruin in the same region. 

The most important series of turquois objects yet found in this 
country, however, was the result of explorations made in 1896 by 
George H. Pepper^ in the ancient Pueblo Bonito of Chacc’ canon, 
northwestern Xew Mexico. Mosaics, carvings, beads, and pend- 
ants in great quantity and variety were found in the burial rooms 
and accompanying the skeletons of the former inhabitants. A few 
may be described. One of the objects is a "bone scraper” formed 
of the humerus of a deer or an elk and decorated about its center 
with an inlay of jet and turquois. showing considerable taste and 
skill in execution and design. Another is a head or breast ornament, 
made of polished jet. its four corners set with circular turquoises. 
Another jet object is designed to represent a frog or a toad; its 
body is carefully rounded and polished: the eyes are two large 
rounded pieces of lurciuois standing boldly out, and across the neck 
is a broad inlaid band of the same material." A suite of eight 
duck-like birds, carc'etl from decomposed turquois, of pale bluish- 
green color, were prominent among the finds. The figures were 
probably roughed-out with a stone implement and then giound to 
the desired shape with sandstone grinders. In addition, the ruins 
yiekled a quantity of turquois pendants and discoidal beads, mostly 
green in color; one pendant, however, showed a delicate blue. 

One burial room in particular has served as the subject of a 
special paper by Mr Pepper,® and the number and variety of 
turquois ornaments found therein is remarkable. About the 
neck, breast, waist, wrist, and ankles of se\eral of the skeletons, 
turquois beads to the number of several thousand were encountered, 
together with pendants and carved pieces. Near one of the bodies 

' American Anihropologisl, vol. 7, 1905, pp. 183-1S7. 

Amifng the Pui.blu Imiians ot today, a? well as among the ancient inhabitants 
of the Southwe-'t. the irog is a symbol of water, and its conventionalized design is 
common in both the ancient and the modem art, 

’ Tim Explf)ration ot a Burial-room ip Pueblo Bonito. Xew Mexico, Putnam Ann 
V(’l . Xew York, 1909, pp. 196-252 
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was a “turquois jewel-basket” of cylindrical shape, 3 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches long, consisting of slender splints, ct er which 
a mosaic of turquois slabs had been cemented by means of pinon 
gum. The basketwork had decayed, but the mosaic was held in 
place by the sand in which the object was buried. One thousand two 
hundred and fourteen pieces of turcjuois had formed the mosaic, and 
within and near the mouth of the cylinder were found 2150 disk- 
shaped turquois beads and 152 small and 22 large turquois pendants, 
some carved to represent birds. Among thousands of other objects 
of turquois there may be noted the following: A stone ornament 
with inlay of turquois; another object made cf turquois and shell 
mosaic inserted on basketwork, the beads being strung and placed 
on edge in parallel rows ; a pendant with turquois front and trachyte 
back, showing splendid workmanship: se\'eral beads with holes 
smaller than an ordinary pin; a number of tadpoles, frogs, and 
buttons of carved turquois, drilled on the underside for suspension; 
a pear-shaped ornament made of three turquois pieces joined with 
great exactness; a cylinder of hematite ornamented with turquois 
inlay, representing a bird; a mouthpiece for a shell trumpet in- 
crusted with turquois; pendants of various shapes and sizes: beads, 
ornaments, and inlays in great variety. 

Pepper'- states that this burial chamber probably contained the 
remains of priests, caciriue^, or other important personages, and 
that the objects show a high degree of skill and taste, and "afford 
conclusive evidence that the people of Pueblo Bonito reached a^ 
high a degree of prohcieircc’ in the arts as those of any other pueblo 
in the Southwest.” 

Recent .\nd Pkesent Use of Tckyuuis rx the .Southwest 

The turquois is today in wide use among the Indians of the 
Southwe.st, and it forms one of their most cherished possessions. 
As in the past, it still finds a cerer-nonial as well as art ornamental 
application. 

Pueblo-dicelling tribes . — The Pueblo Indians hnd great pleasure 
in turquois and seldom is a well-to-do rejrresentative seen without 

‘ tbid„ pp. 251- 252. 
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< inicinit-nt' of ihi> maicrfal. Especially upon gala occasions and 
iliirinc ecrcinonic-s is this stone- in evidence, and both sexes bedizen 
liu msoKcs with (juantities of it. The ttirquois is most commonly 
Idshioneil inio di'coidal and cylindrical beads and into various 
'i/td [iciidants of oblong, triangular, and kecstone outline. The 
work is performed bv rubbing the material on sandstone and 
jiolishiiie (ui finer material, and the objects are perforated with a 
bow-ilrill, ii'-ii.ilK lipjied with a fragment of quartz or of hint. 
The w orknum-liip is r.iiher trude, and the finished piece is seldom 
'\mnRlrual or highl\' poli-'hed. 'I'lie beads are strung usually 
on ,i (ord, but 'onu'iinR' on wire, and one or more stranrls are 
\Rtd tor iR<klace~, bracelet-, ,tnd more rareh’ as ear-ornaments. 
l)i-((Jidal iie.icl- ,ire the nio-t common isee pi. .xxxii, 3); at times 
ahern.tte with ex line Iric al -haites. ;md pendants m;i\' be 
la-eried, e-peei.ilK tow.inl the center, let give \ariety. Beads cjf 
I oral .uid white -In 11 .irc c.ftLii combined with the turcjuois, al- 
I hoiigii the ir inf todin lion h --en- the \ alue cjf the string. Pendants 
are dei;ntiul\ Worn .done. -ti-|>endefi from the ear-; indeed, this 
1- pc rh,ip' the. nto-t common ornament seen in the Southwest. A 
iiiimbe! of [lend.ini- of Sia wc.;rkmanship shown in pi. xxxii, b, 
illii-irate the cu-toniary -liape anc.l appearance of these objects. 

1 inger-ritigs are sometime- -et with ttirquois, and the mineral is 
fr-iiinnth' u-ed for purpose of c'urrency. Furthermore, the tur- 
qiin:- i- employed, thougli not -o univer-ally, for inlaying orna- 
ment- .tnd object- ot utility, and in .some in-tances small slabs of 
till-' tii.iteri.il are i.i-hioned into nio-.iic:- of beauty, though nett ecjual 
to the -tipcrb example- m.ide of ohl bv the Aztecs. 

In .iclditioii the turc|uoi- find- application bv virtue of it.s 
-lipiio-ed t itle ai y, .mil coii-eipiently ir i- prominent in nianv 
I harm-, amulet-, .imi felh he-. Few religion- riles take jilace 
witii.air it- ii-e, ,niil the j'araphernalia of the priesthoorl abtrund- in 
oliieci- , 1 'lorne'l with it Indeial tiirciiioi- mav be -aid to hold a 
1 II III lanieni ,il place in the religion- idea- of the Pueblo Indian- and 
in tlielr outw.iril ceremonial e.xqire— ion of them. 

The lurciiiiii- utilized \ arie- fre.m \ery interior material to reallv 
beMUtiful soaie-. The majoriry, howR-ver, ,ire of little x'alue as 
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INDIAN TURQUOIS ORNAMENTS 

I Z'j'. car pendants in tarquj.s ir,x-j5a.>' 2 Hopi ear p cndant-iin fr jiioi-v m ‘saic ; Purhiu ncck'ai-e tur- 

'.uS i-'-'ra', and shell Leads I /uii oina'iicnt — shell inlaid with tuniuois 5 Na%alh> ruu '-•! -siPcr set witn 
carved luriucis 0 Fendan's <■* tunjU'i’s '^la '\'.rkm..nsh:p All <.f these aie in the I nited States 
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gem material, according to our standards. Turciuois matrix is 
used along with pure material, although the latter is preferred. 
The Indian is usually a rathei keen judge of ciuality. although he 
does not so strongly favor the blue color, to the exclusion of the 
green, as does the white man. 

The Ziini value the ttirquois more highly than does any other 
Pueblo tribe, with the possible exception of the Hopi. A single 
string of beads of good quality is said to he worth se\ eral horses. 
In former times the Zuni necklaces were more carefully made than 
they are today, and numbers cf them, worn only on ceremonial 
occasions, have been handed down from father to elder son for 
several generations.* Two red shells inlaid with turquois and 
worn pendent to the necklaces during certain religious rites were 
in possession of the Zuni from early time; recently Mrs M. C. 
Stevenson succeeded in obtaining one of them for the United States 
National Museum. (See pi. xxxii, 4.) According to Mrs Steven- 
son, double loops of turquois beads are worn by the Zuni in the 
ears only on ceremonial occasions: at other times the\' are worn 
pendent to necklaces. Beautiful mosaics consisting of thin pieces 
of turquois cemented to wooden slabs are sometimes suspended 
from the ears. A good example, with a piece of abalone shell in the 
center, is shown in pi. xx.xii, i. In the United States National 
Museum is a Zuni cradle with a small turquois inset in a position 
that would come beneath the heart of the occupant. Many Zuni 
fetiches, particularly such as were supposed to be efficacious in the 
chase, have pieces of turquois attached to them.- Some are 
fashioned of stone in crude animal shapes, with inlaid eyes of 
turquois. An example of particular interest in the Lnited States 
National Museum is made of sainlstone, dipped in blood, and not 
only are its eves of turquois, but several irregular slabs of this 
material are inset at intervals over the body. 

The most characteristic atlornmcnts of the Hopi are the mosaic 
ear-pendants worn bv the women. These are very beautiful, and 
are made of thin slabs of ttirquois. nicely polished and cemented 

■ Stevenson, M. C., Dn’^^s ami Adornment of the Pueblo Indians. Consulted in 
manuscript. 

- Example-^ arc tli?pla\(‘(i in the I’liitfii S^ta:e= N'at’onal 
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with pifion gum 10 a flat wooden base. An example is shown in pi. 
XXXII, 2. According to Fewkes,^ the older mosaics of this descrip- 
tion are much finer than the modern ones, some of which are made 
of reworked turquois. containing pieces previously perforated and 
used for beads. They have generally dropped out of use on the 
East Mesa of the Hopi domain, where they are preserved as heir- 
looms.- Necklaces, ear-pendants, bracelets, etc., are used in abun- 
dance by the Hopi. The men wear loop earrings similar to those 
worn by the Zuni on ceremonial occasions. According to Mrs 
Ste\ ens(jn ^ the Hopi in 1S82 possessed several shell mosaics similar 
to one illu--trated in pi. xx.xii, 4. The Hopi have perhaps the most 
elaborate ceremonies of any Indian tribe, ami the turquois figures 
in man\' of them. During the famous Snake Dance, each An- 
telope Priest is customarily adorned with shell and turquois neck- 
laces. The Walpi Warrior Society, in certain of its rituals, uses a 
jet snake with turquois eyes and other emblems adorned with tur- 
quois.” In see'eral of the Hopi Katcinas, as described by Fewkes,® 
the figures are represented with ornaments cf turquois, and many 
Hopi fetiches arc frequently decorated with this material. 

The Keres of Santo Domingo pueblo. New Mexico, wear beads 
of turquois strung on silver wire, and earrings of the same material." 
Their medicine-men, in their ceremonies to induce rain, use a fetich 
of gypsLim in the form of a praiiie-dog, with eyes of turquois.® 
Kunz® mentions a large, flat, drilled turquois amulet that wa^ 
employed as a charm by these Indians. Roughly ground, heart- 
shaped ornaments, drilled with a bow-drill with point of quartz or 
agate, ha\e been .-olil to some extent by them.’" 

^ jjd An7i. Rep Bur Ainer Ethnol., igoo~oi, p 86. 

2 Fewkk'-’: in American Ayithropolr.gi^t, vol. y, pp. 359-367. 

3 Dr'’^' ayid Adornment •>/ Ike Ruehlo Indians, op. cit 

■* Fe\vke< m i6th Anii. Rep Bur Amer. Ethnol, 1804-9^, P- 282. 

^ Personal communication irom Dr Fewkes. 
j/5t .Din. Rep Bur. Amer. Ethnol, 1899-1900, pp. 67. 86, 113, 119. 

' Kunz m Mem Intern Con^r. Anlhr , riiica'40, 1894. pp. 2O7-281. 

- In thp rmtcfl Statf- National Mu-cum th^rc is a -t^mewhat ^lmlIar Ictwh from 
Sia, New Me.xic*;, with bodyot gypsum and e\es or turquois, made probably to repre- 
sent a licar. 

5 Kunz in Mem. Intern. Congr. Anlhr.. op eic 

Kunz, Min. Resources of the Utiited States for 1SS3-S4, U ? Gool. Survey, pp. 
767-768. 
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Pima . — Among these Indians turquois is now rarely seen, though 
in the earlier days ornaments of this material were commond Both 
sexes, but especially the men, wore strands of beads and pendants, 
usually of turquois and shell, suspended from the ear-lobes and the 
neck, while upon the arms of women and the right arms of men 
were often seen bracelets of similar material. A very brave man 
was accustomed to pierce the septum of his nose and wear sus- 
pended from it a bit of polished bone or else a piece of turquois or 
shell. 

Xavaho . — The wandering Xavaho hold the turquois in no less 
esteem than do the neighboring pueblo-dwelling tribes, from whom 
they doubtless derived their fondness for this gem. Indeed thc\- 
value their turquois ornaments above all other possessions, and 
their regard for this precious stone causes them to go to almost any 
extreme to obtain it. They are inordinately fond of personal 
adornment, and not uncommonly a single Indian will bedeck himself 
on special occasions with regalia to the value of several hundred 
dollars. In general, a man’s position and wealth may be judged 
from the number of ornaments he wears. 

A Xavaho is seldom seen without ear-pendants and necklaces 
of turquois. The former are usually large pieces, roughly fashioned 
into keystone shape and polished, which are attached to the ears 
with cord: the necklaces consist of small, perforated, discoidal 
beads, from one-eighth inch in diameter upward, strung frequently 
for sake of variety with a few cylindrical beads and pendants or 
combined with beads of red coral and white shell. Occasionally a 
saddle-horn or a gun-handle will be studded with small knobs of 
turquois. The Xavaho also are clever silversmiths, and the tur- 
quois is their favorite stone for setting in various objects of jewelry. 
Bracelets, buttons, buckles, belts, rings (see pi. xxxii, 5), plaques, 
and other ornaments are fashioned from IMexican pesos and 

' Rus-ell in 26th Aim. Rep. Bur Ainer. Ethnol., 1004-05. p. ii 2. .Xn oki military 
report of 1S48 (Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnoissance from Fort Leavcfru'orth, in 
Missouri, to San Diego, in California, Senate Ex, doc. 7, 30th Congress, ist sess., 
1848, p. 88) mentions that at that time the Pima and Maricopa Indians were accus- 
tomed to resort to near-by rums after rain'^ to search for trinkets of shell and a 
“ peculiar green stone" (the turquoi-h 

AM ANTH ,N S.,14 — 
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American silver pieces, and frequently inlaid with roughly polished 
pieces of turquois. According to iVIrs Stevenson,^ the first setting 
of turquois in silver was done in 1880, after which the Xavaho be- 
came much interested in this type of work. The Zuni soon followed 
their example, and both tribes have produced interesting specimens, 
although the Xavaho excel the Zuhl in originality of design.- 

The turquois passes as currency with the Xavaho. He will 
pay a high price for a desirable stone, and although he has no definite 
idea of its exact value, he cannot be imposed on with a poor, inferior 
stone. A Xavaho herder was seen on one occasion to buy S125 
worth of turquoises at a trading-store after disposing of about 
S300 worth of wool to the trader.^ Much of the turquois in use 
is of various shades of green, but occasionally a fine blue stone is 
seen, and this is particularly valued by the Indian. In rare in- 
stances a small turquois of good color is obtained from one of the 
cliff-ruins in which the region abounds, and upon such a specimen 
the X’at'aho places a particularly high value, refusing to sell it 
under any circumstances, for he realizes that its color has been 
tested b>' centuries and will not fade. 

In addition to its ornamental use, the turquois figures in many 
Xa^■aho rituals and possesses a religious significance. It is used 
in the Mountain Chant ^ and the Xight Chant,® two of the most 
important Xavaho ceremonies. Certain sacred objects of cere- 
monial application are customarily painted blue with powdered 
turquois.® The mineral is commonly called chalchihtiitl and pro- 
nounced chal'-chi-we-te by the Xavaho.'^ 

Other tribes . — The Apache values the turquois and calls it 

^ Dress and Adornment of the Pueblo Indians, op, cit. 

2 Ibid. 

2 Sterrett, Mhi. Resources for 191 j, U. S. Geological Survey. 

’ Matthews in jth An?i. Rep. But. Ethnnl., 1883—84 

^ Matthews in Mem. Amer. Miis, Xat. Hist., Hyde E.xpedition, 1902. 

® Matthews, The Mountain Chant, in 3th Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1883-84, p. 421. 

' Blake m Amer. Jour Sci , vol. 25, 1858, p. 227. Also according to personal 
communication^ of Mr F. \V. Hodge and Dr Walter Hough, \sho inform me that this 
Mexican term i-' commonly employed to tle=ignate the "tone by the Southwestern 
Indians. It was the wTiter’s experience that the turquois was also termed “doklisi ” 
by the Xavaho The Zuhi name is 'kli'akica. 
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diiklij ("blue, or green, stone,” these two colors not being differ- 
entiated in their language). The Apache medicine-man is almost 
invariably pro\-ided with some of this mineral, which is supposed 
to have unusual virtues. It has long been in use in this manner, 
for according to Bourke,' "it was the Apache medicine-man's badge 
of office, his medical diploma, so to speak, and without it he could 
not in olden times exercise his medical functions." 

The L te are stated to prize the turquois as highly as do the 
Xavaho.- Their congeners, the Paiute, use the turquois in much 
the same mannei as do the Xavaho, but care less for it. 

Discussion of the Use of Turquois 

The portion of Xorth America wheiein the turquois has found 
application among the aborigines is sharply limited on the one hand 
by the Isthmus of Panama, and on the other by a line drawn east- 
wardly from the Pacific coast through southern Xevada and 
Colorado, thence southward through Te.xas to the Gulf of Me.xico. 
This is, of course, due to the fact that the American deposits of tur- 
quois, except two of little importance,® are confined to this area. 
Rarely, however, has the dependence of use upon occurrence been 
so well exemplified. It indicates, too, the lack of communication 
between the pueblo-dwelling tribes of the Southwest and the other 
Indians of the United States. 

The aboriginal use of turquois can be further analyzed as due 
to three principal reasons. Firstly, the mineral occurs upon and 
near the surface, so that deposits thereot are easily located and 
leadily worked with crude appliances. Secondly, turquois is com- 
paratively soft and lends itself to primitive methods of shaping, 
that would make no impress upon the harder stones. And thirdly, 
the color of the turquois, ranging from the blue of the sky to the 
green of water and plants, seems to make a strong pst'chological 

^ The Medicine-mcii of the Apache, i^th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Elhnol , 1SS7-SS, 
pp. 588-i^Qi. It should be mentioned that Boiirke calls the diikUj malachite, but his 
description and allusions leave no doubt that turquois was meant. 

- Pepper, 1909, loc. cit. 

2 In Alabama and Virginia. 
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appeal to unci\ ilized peoples, peculiarly fitting their religious ideas 
and constantly suggesting a symbolical application^ 

The individual sources of both the ancient and the modern 
turciuois are numerous. Most of them are now known to the 
whiles, although it is belic\'ed that certain tribes still obtain stones 
from localities known only to themselves. The present-day Indians, 
howevei. carry on little systematic mining for turquois, obtaining 
their material through barter with other Indians or by purchase 
from white traders. They utilize also quantities of turquoises 
handed down from their fathers. It is a striking circumstance 
that in America there are no turquois deposits of importance that 
do not e.xhibil signs of prehistoric exploitation. At Los Cerillos, 
New IMexico, in particular, are immense e.xcavations dating from 
pre-Spanish times. The source of the turquois used by the ancient 
Indians of the Southwest is therefore apparent. To trace the 
source of the turquoi= used in Mexico and Central America is more 
dilfictilt. No occurrence at all adequate as an important source 
has been discovered south of the present Mexican boundary. It 
therefore seem? probable that the Aztecs, at least, through trade 
with tribes to the north, obtained supplies of turquois which came 
from the Cerrillos hills and perhaps other localities of the Southwest. 
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r In the development of the color-sen-e, blue is the last of the pure spectrum 
colors to be distinguished. iSee Goldschmidt, Ueher Harmonie and CumplicGtion, 
Berlin, 1901, pp. 97-io.t.) The fondnes= for blue, once formed in primitive people, 
seems to be a strong one. 
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By GEORGE T. E.MMOXS 
/"HERE the Skeena river breaks through the eastein barrier 


of the Coast Range in British Columbia, 75 miles from 
its mouth, the pent-up wateis have cut a deep canon 
upward of a mile and a half in length, impassable during the 
spring and summer freshets and fraught with danger at all seasons. 
It is the most justly dreaded inland waterway of the Northwest, for. 
aside from the tremendous force of the contracted river ot'cr an 
uneven rocky bottom, forming great swirls and riffles, the upper 
entrance is obstructed by two high, narrow, rock ridges that divide 
the waters, forming two narrow channels at all stages and a third 
at extreme high water. The walls on eithei hand are precipitous 
or strewn with immense bowlders to a height of from 50 to 100 
feet, where narrow benches slope l.iack from them to the mountains 
3000 to 4000 feet in altitude. 

This mountain gateway marks approximateh' the climatic line 
of demarcation between the tlora and the fauna of the littoral and 
of the interior. The warm, moisture-laden, ocean atmosphere 
that drives in through Dixon Entrance is carried up the rit’er 
valley by the prevailing westerly winds, and in the drying-out 
process of Condensation in contact with the lofty, snow-cot'ered 
mountains, is precipitated in continual mist and rain that induce 
an almost tropical growth of underbrush and account for the forests 
of great spruce, cedar, hemlock, ami cottonwood that co\er the 
bottomlands and climb the mountain sides to the limit of tree life. 

Passing up the river, above the canon, the effect of the drier. 
Colder climate is manife-^t in the shrinkage of the conifers and the 
open woeds of birch, alder, willow, and po[)lar, and the scantier 
cegelalion ami new species. 

In like manner certain animals range through, one (.)r the other 
district onh’ — as the little-known white beat { i'rsus kcf»:odi) of 

4-67 
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ihf [K-iiiii'iiki ami adiaiiiu i'laii<l>, the yreat hruwn hear 
aiul the hlack-lail <leer nf the dia-i re^imi, that later give place 
to the gri//l\- hear, the <'arihou, and the mountain rheep, while 
l\ii\, rahhit, and Ion: iiu'n a-.e in luimher. .\t he-^t, howewr, the 
\ .ille\ of the Sket na i-> \er\ poor in animal life, and the inhahittints 
Itaw al\\a\~ lookeil to the ri\er with its wealth of xalmon for their 
chit f support. 'The n.tliee-- named this piart of the ri\’er canon 
/ J s ;/(' N ^/.7s^ and tho^e who li\e<l here a-^ (iit'lsilasihoo, "(teople of 
the tafioii," htit this now wriiltn olticialU KiLselas. They were 
of Ihini'liiau ^to(k, hut were Intermediary between the Tsimshian 
propel who had their 'iimmer ti'ltiitg \'illage-'on the ri\'er tind li\'ed 
at Metlakatla during the winter ^en'oti. and the Kitik-'han ol the 
up|iet n\er who t hum to he the parent 'tock from which l.ioth the 
'r.'im-hiau .ind tin \i'-hka ha\ e de^cettded. 

The Kii-^ela^ li\(d here permanentK' ,md held the (anon, 
< lammig t he ri \ er v alle\ from 1 .orn ( reek aho\ e to the little canon 
helow. The\ were not permitted to de'Ceiid the ri\er for trading 
piirpo'-ex h( low the fir-i ti'hiag \illage ot the T'im''hian, and in 
like mannei ihe\ ii^tricieil the Kitik-'han to their countr\' aho\’e 
the ( ahon I’hi' po-iiion of midillemen wa^ their life, for while 
their foo(j ^u|)ply of salmon wM' ,'UtVtcient, their narrow strip of 
ri\ ( r count t>' w a- pi m 'i' in e\ cry 1 't her product . 

I'heie stere tour village- lure, two oti either ^ille, at or near the 
head and foot of the canon; .md judging from what remains tii 
mark iheit ^ite' they imt-t have I'Cen of fair size. Mr Hickey, 
of the Hutl.'onT Hay ( ompaiu', who pa— ml through here in 187(4, 
e^timated the popuhuion at about one thou-and. They were then 
li\-ing in primitive -im;'licity. in communal houses of medium size, 
of hewn limhers, with a central hre -pace tuid with smoke-hole 
in the roof, ('arvid her.tldic column^ marked the dwellings of the 
clans, 'hhe people dre— ed in .-kiii; and fur-, and such blankets 
as they received in trade from the coast people. When they pro- 
cured rroiuer- they cut them off ahiwe the knees, using onlv the 
lower p.trr- .1- legging-. 

.\t the toot oi the canon, on the northern bank, iust above where 
the river spreads (-u , tortning an extensite bight with a shelving 
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beach, was the t’illage of Tsune-ee-yow, "landiiig pKu'e," --i) named 
from its accessibility, where canoes buuml upstream could land at 
any stage of the water. The extent of the clearing encuniliered 
with fallen and decaying timbers would indicate a setileinein of 
considerable size. 

Almost a mile abo\e this, on the same shore, well within the 
canon and just below where the separate channels unite, marked 
by the usual growth of berr\- bushes that take jtos.-essii jii of old 
dwelling sites, are sex eral rude jtolcs <ind ;i deserii d housi ih.ii 
alone remain of the t illage of Kii-lah-s(jak. named from the bottom 
boards of the canoe that were taken — rciilK-. '‘peojjle of the phu e 
when they steal the canoe bottomdxtards.” 'I'his would seem to 
have been the smallest ()t all the canon villages- .1 reason. dile 
conclusion from its inaccessibility by water ;ii ceit.iin ~tages id' the 
river. 

On the southern shore, a short disttim e below' the mouth of 
the canon, where the river regtiiiis its usutil width, was ]\it-oU'hl, 
“people of the sand bar,’’ where in former d.iys the w.t'h of the 
upper river formed tin offshore shotil. From the liwel ground, the 
low .shore, and the good watet this was the most f.ivoretl site, anil 
it is claimed that it was a cousitlerable settlement, but nothing 
remains to indicate its former gretitness sa\'i_- the numerous axe', 
hammers, and parts of other stone implements dug up in the 
process of gardening and building. 'I'he onl\' n.tiive remaining at 
the canon lit'es at this place. The white village of Kit'cla is situated 
here. 

At the head of the canon, on the southern shore, rut ,i narrow- 
bench extending along the dry channel, was Kit-lth-,~ahok, "i'eople 
at the edge of the lake," or "people of the shore," for it is ^ laimc-ti 
that when the river was at a much higher Icwel, before the jire~ent 
channels were formed, the waters at this point sjiread out as ,i 
great lake. Here the most e.xtensive and interesting ieir.ain~ are 
found. The houses have generally fallen t<j deca]'. but the struc- 
tural posts and beams in one old hou-e 30 icet square -how n-imh 
ingenuitv and careful w'orkmanship in mortise, tenon-, .uid dowt-l 
pins, without the use of metal. One feature of root construction 
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different from anything I have seen, either among the Tsimshian 
of the coast or the Kitikshan of the upper country, is a heavy tree- 
trunk ridge-pole supported in the hollowed-out heads of two up- 
right posts that gave the pitch to the root by taking the upper 
ends ot the rafters, the lower ends resting on the longitudinal 
framework of the walls. The forward end of this ridge-pole, 
which projected several feet beyond the house-front, was carved 
to represent the head of a salmon. The houses showed no signs 
of e.xcavation, and like those of the Kitikshan were floored at the 
level of the ground. There remained standing in 1910 three old, 
slender totem-poles, or heraldic columns, which were rounded 
from base to summit and showed no evidence from chambers in 
the back that they were used as mortuary columns for the reception 
of the ashes of the cremated dead. These carvings are crude in 
comparison with either those of the coast or of the upper river, and 
would indicate either the po\'erty or the want of artistic sense of 
this people. 

In the accompanying plate .x.xxiii, the totem-pole shown in a is 
carved to represent a beaver sitting up at the base, above which 
the rounded pole is ornamented in encircling series of parallel 
grooves indicating the marks of the beaver's incisors.^ 

The pole shown in b is more elaborate; it shows at the base a frog, 
and abo\-e a mythical four-fin killer-whale, the tail carved to repre- 
sent a human figure. Adjoining are the remains of the old com- 
munal house, with ridge-pole carved in the form of a salmon. 

Figure c of the plate is a plain, rounded column surmounted bv 
a wolf figure. 

(finly the base of the pole .shown in d now remains; it is a human 
figure seated and inclosing a smaller figure. 

The decayed remain,s of other cartings and house-timbers 
half-buried in the moss and overgrown with brush confirm the 
statement of the natives that this was the largest and most im- 
portant of the callages hereabouts. 

It must not be inferred from this scene of destruction and the 

^ Th'j fiiTiall projhxting abo\ figure euntain-' a tre-pa.'-' notice rcfiue^ting 

that tht' pu-t he nnt <li~turbefi, a-s it i-- private pr«'pert\. 
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disappearance of the inhabitants that the Kitselas have ceased to 
exist. They have greatly decreased in numbers since their contact 
with the whites, and constitute but a remnant of their former 
strength. After the American gold discovery, when thousands of 
prospectors traversed the river, and the later navigation by steam- 
boats and the planting of trading-posts at Hazelton, their position 
as middlemen was destroyed, as they could not compete with the 
white man, and, losing the trade of the Kitikshan, who naturalh’ 
resorted to Hazelton, they had nothing left but the salmon in the 
water, as their narrow strip of river valley was almost destitute 
of animal life. Prior to this the Tsimshian of Metlakatla, who 
held the lower river and barred their passage to the sea, had remo\'ed 
to Fort Simpson, and with accumulated wealth and decreased 
numbers they became indifferent to the ri\-er travel, so that when 
the salmon canneries were established on the coast and the demand 
for fishermen increased, many of the Kitselas removed to Port 
Essington, where they are found today but so intermixed with others 
that their number can not well be determined. Those who re- 
mained longer in their old homes ha\e mo\ed down the river 4 
miles, and have built a straggling village of eight small modern 
houses which they call An-dec-dom ( from the noise made by stepping 
on a pebble shore), but which is commonly known as Newtown. Its 
population is about 60. 

With the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway along 
the river the last vestiges of the older native life will rapidly dis- 
appear and the few people who survive the changed conditions will 
have little or no knowledge of the past. For this reason I offer 
these notes of two visits to Kitselas in 1909 and 1910. 

Princeton, Xew Jersey. 
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111- 'I'lW I’lit-lili) Indian-^ uCLUpy at prCbcnt 

\ illayi-- noi liiwc-^t of Paula l-'c-, Xew Mexici), an<l one \ illage 
in III it; hi , I'll rn -Xri/una. liach lillage hdb itb peculiar dia- 
Irii. lull the dialiciii diltereiici~ are \ er\- blight. The nolCb em- 
liMihi'd in ihi' papi r were nhtaiued at the xillage- of San IldetoiibO, 
Pam i ( laiM. San Juan, and .N.iinhe, all ne.ir Santa Fe. The writer 
ack'ii )\\ !i liec' hi' deep iiidehii diicbb to Mib.b E. W. Freire-Marreco, 
whii-i 'Uid> o| the ' 1)1 ia! and g(.)\\'rninemal organization of the 
Ti'wa ii.i' ei\en her a laie in'iehl into the Tew a cUbtonib of express- 
ing reladoii'liip and the like. 

Nil other 'i-i 1,1 f l.itiou'hip ti rni' of Soulhwx.'tern Indians has 
1 II eii 'I 111 lii d in w h'l h the I la"i!ii a tore se^'lem i' so little (lew elojicd 
a- in Ti w i 'lilt writer iielieec' th.it in the coininon talk of the 
1 1 v\ a I n h.ui' 111' ire dc'i ripiix e terni' deni 'ting relationship are used 
in in e\i n in 'inr high!', an.ilvtie' Eiigli'h svsteni. 


The 111 t'lih.tr U'l- o; pi i-iji ,iiit d 'e in many ui the terms is worthy 
ot iut''ie;- .it ieiiiinn thin i-.n. 1 le gi\'en to it in the present p.tper. 
1 : .ipiiiiit' ilia: nothing liki it ha- heen (liscoe'ered in arte" rjther 
pi I',;; iiw • 'I'-rn i.ingli.ige The origin. a nie.itiin'g of 'e seems to he 
'iiit'pnn^.' '-"'i.' ■tiiirghiii ' I'o'ijoineil to any term denoting 
ii!iiiiil-ri !,i:i'in~hn) with liie i \'epii,,n of !ani ‘ f.uher’. iig'ii 'mother', 
.ind >■' < ! '■ i m.ile coii'i:''. It _’\e'V.h.it the \-uungerof tweirelatit'es 
iiy i.l"' •i.-m I ,il!' the '-Ider oy de-si'en:. Thu-: Hdbi t'tte. 'my grand- 
! aril r . . rt'p'in.'e e.;,’'; ■ ft i. ‘me- grande'hilrl ' ; nabi sa'^^ja. 

' v'v gr.ii'i, In.. '■ 'ter . '•e-'iioU'e . >: tbi <i: t. ' niy grandchild.' 

.‘.'I 1. 'ur.'ie. t'lrni' .'a t 'nepr.e.v or niece (if an uncle,' nor 


d'l Pt.'i f. li- we 'iii'nli 1 e\pi : In: t .uii; y.y.a'e are merel\“ tamiliar 
Pirn;' 111 ■t.it.'.i '' .iiid 'ni'iih' r.' like ( ferman \'a:ercih'n 

.tr.ii r d'''ioiuii w'e i'.ie' regal. irly e-nougli eaf,; A’t.a/ti'-d'f. 

' :n\‘ ,'tep( iii.'i. ,' itd 1 >' ,i r.ahi r. .md kz^aji'a't. 'my stepchild,' 

a~2 
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said hy a mother. With thi^ system of nomenclaiure il i^ intere'-tiny 
to crimparc such English usages as when a child sav>: "Auntie!" 
and its aunt answers, "() you dear Auniie's child ' " Thus, also, in 
Tewa; "kc'c," 'aunt!' — response; kc'c’e." 'ctiu nephew or 

niece!’ But Tewa kc'c'i signities nephew (jr niece of an aunt ir- 
respective of age or condition. This same 't is aKo the common 
diminLui^•e-forming postjunct of the language, and c.m a- sin h I .e 
<idded to relationship lerms which alre.nh end in 'e. 'I'lnis ki 't W. 

' little nephew or niece of an aunt’ i ^( ’( 't, nephew or niece ol .m 
;iunt; ’e, diminuti\’e I. For the stike of iircAil>’. 't h.is hieii i.illeil 
the diminutive in gi\ing etymologies in this paper. Some of the 
terms that indicate relationship through marriage may aUo .id,d. 't 
with this same peculitir force. The meaning of niq' t seein~ to 
he irregular. (See below.' 

Separate terms are used to exprcs- rel,ition'hi|> through marri.mt , 
with the exception of tnra. lani't. jija. gC'a’f. tij'lhiu. iu't. k~'(. 
ki'c't, mcr'Vmw'i. 'I'he w onU meaning 'm.in’ainl ‘uoni.m'm.o .iho 
he Used t(j signiK’ 'hushtmd’ and 'wife.' ju'i as in man\ otlni 
languages, although special terms with the laiter meaning are aho 
in use. Thus one may ex[)re's 'my husband' in six wac'-: 

?iabi 

nabi set], 
nahi SiTj, 
nabi souii . 
nab; tara. 
nabi tara't, 

tind ‘my wife’ in the following fice. 
nabi i'ci.a. 
nabi ki^i. 
nabi kuije. 
nabi jija. 
nabi jija't. 

The Tewa live coniftactly in villages, and prohahK a larger numi u c 
of indic'iduals see i.aie another daih' than is the i ,ise with m..-- noti- 
Pliehlo Indians. Moreover, the name' of the dead tire fret 1\ 
mentioned by the Tewa and t'ne relationship' - if the de.ii'l arefreeh 
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discussed. Xevertheless, remote relationships do not appear to be 
remembered or kept account of as well as among such tribes as 
the Ute or the Yuma. It may be, of course, that in modern times 
the Tewa have become careless in this respect. 

The free everyday use of relationship terms between individuals 
who are not actually related as the terms indicate is encountered 
everywhere in the Southwest. The custom is explained as a 
spontaneous expression of a deep feeling of friendship or kinship 
that runs through the thought of the Indians. Especially when 
misfortune or sorrow are present relationship terms are freely 
indulged in. Among the Yumans of the lower Colorado river \ alley 
one hears this custom carried to the extreme on the occasion of a 
cremation. While standing about the burning pyre, individuals 
who have no known relationship to each other embrace, or one lays 
hands on the other, and one hears amid their sobs, “Oh, my younger 
brother,” “Oh, my elder brother,” or any other terms which seem 
appropriate. 

A number of the Tewa terms have peculiar usages aside from 
their primary usage, being employed in addressing certain officers, 
divinities, and the like. Some of the terms have what seem to the 
English speaker to be several meanings. Thus: fcu’d signifies 
‘person,' ’people,’ ‘human being as distinct from other animals,’ 
‘husband,’ ‘wife,’ ‘tribe,’ ‘clan,’ ‘ phratry,’ ‘Indian as distinct 
from other peoples.’ To the Tewa mind t'ciid seems to be the 
label of a single conception. 

The Tewa practise monogamy, marriage being celebrated or 
solemnized by a native and also by a Christian ceremony. Un- 
married girls are frequently used by young men and sometimes by 
older men, although there is now not so much of this “immorality” 
a'- formerly. It used to be common for a girl’s first babe to be born 
before marriage. There is a woman now living at San Ildefonso 
who has gi\'en birth to three children without being married. The 
courtships are usually very shy. The man must obtain permission 
from the girl’s parents before wedding her. It is well known by 
the villagers that certain women have lewd tendencies. Women 
who have illicit intercourse with Mexicans or .Americans are looked 
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down upon by other members of the tribe. But there is no prejudice 
at all against a Tewa girl or woman marrying a Mexican or American 
in the regular way. Mr Thomas S. Dozier, an American of Espa- 
nola, has been married to a Santa Clara woman for years, and she 
has borne him eight children. The Indians appear to be quite 
proud of this union. IMr Eulogio Cata, an Indian of San Juan, has 
a Mexican wife, and it is the opinion of the Indians of San Juan 
that he has married well. The people usually keep quite straight 
in sexual matters and are mostly free from genital diseases. At 
present the men live with their wives and children and are uncer- 
tain whether Tewa men in ancient times slept in the kivas or 
with their wives and children as at the present time. 

The clans at the Tewa villages are fairly numerous. A tentative 
list of Tewa clans is giT'en by Mr F. \V. Hodge in his article on 
Pueblo Indian Clans. ^ Each clan occupies a certain locality in 
the pueblo. Tewa children belong to the clan of the father. The 
clans of each village are united in two groups or phratries — the 
itnuri' irjfcu'd. ‘winter people’, and the pajcgtriii)t'civd, 'summer 
people.’ A clan, wherever it occurs, always belongs to the same 
phratry. The "winter people" are also called k'nnx fond, ‘turquois 
people’; the “summer people’’ are also called pofona, ‘squash 
people'. A turquois clan, if it occurs, belongs to the winter people, 
a squash clan to the summer people. 

The government is in the hands of many oMicers, all of whom 
have religious as well as governmental functions. Matters pertain- 
ing to social organization and government are as difficult to investi- 
gate as are the religious ideas and practices of the Tewa. Miss B. 
\\ . Freire-Marrcco furnished the writer with the following account 
of naming, for which she in turn is indebted to Miss Clara True, 
of the Espahola valley. Four days after birth the naming cere- 
mony takes place. Before sunrise a female relative of the mother 
comes to the house where the mother and infant are to be found. 
The father holds the child up, standing in the doorway. The female 
relatice has previously placed sacred water in one side of a two- 
bowled vessel of peculiar shape and sacred meal in the other side. 

^American Anthropologist, vol. ix, no. 4, Oct. 1S96, pp. 345-352. 
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She now sprinkles the water and meal by means of her hand from 
the vessel in the direction of the rising sun while the father holds 
the child aloft, and she gives the child not more than four names 
appropriate to the season. She may give only one name, but most 
children receive two or three. After this ceremony the mother is 
supposed to go to bed for four days more. She is really up and 
about most of the time. About the eighth day the child is taken 
to be baptized in the Catholic church. Certain names are appro- 
priate to children born in certain months. The female relative 
who sprinkles the meal and water knows names suitable to the 
season. She is chosen by the child’s mother. It is not clear 
whether she must be a real relative. Some of the details given 
above relative to naming agree with fragmentary information ob- 
tained by the writer. Most adults have only one Indian name, 
which is always a compound word made by putting together two 
simple words so that the whole has a meaning. In many instances 
nicknames are applied, or only a part of the full compound name 
is in use. As typical men’s names of San Ildefonso we might name 
in translation: Quivering Stars, White Cloud, Medicine Mountain, 
Daylight Mountain, Sun Bird, Cloud Stick, Cloud Painting, 
Rockpine Bird, Falling Flower, Macaw Bird, Eagle Tail, Bluebird 
Tail, Mountain Lion iSIountain, Sun Painting, Cottonwood Yellow- 
ness Quivering (referring to a species of yellow bird seen jumping in 
the cottonwoods). White Lake, Mountain Wood, Little Mountain,. 
Willow Bird. Some of the women’s names are in translation: 
Leaf Bird (referring to an actual species of bird). White Flower, 
Waco Flower, Opuntia Flower, Mountain Water, Sun Leaf, Flower 
Leaf (that is, “petal”), Mountain-Lion Stalk (that is, “fern”), 
Sciuash Flower, Abalone Zigzag, Flower Frost, Yellow Flower, 
Yellow Leaf, Rose Flower, Flower Zigzag, Aspen Flower, Spruce 
Zigzag, Blue Turquois, Lake Frost, All-colored Flower, Yucca 
Baccata Flower. Each Indian has also a Spanish name, the given 
part of which is received at the baptism. The Tewa know the 
Spanish names of most of the adult Tewa of the same village, al- 
though when talking among themselves only the popular forms of 
the Tewa names are used. At a non-progressive pueblo, such as the 
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Keres village of Santo Domingo, the Spanish names of Indians are 
surprisingly little known and used. 

The Tewa relationship terms will be presented below under four 
heads; consanguinity, relationship through marriage, sex and age, 
and miscellaneous. In the case of consanguinity and relationship 
through marriage the items are headed by Indian words; for mis- 
cellaneous, English terms serve to introduce the various items. 

Imm.ediately following each relationship term listed below under 
consanguinity and relationship through marriage will be found 
indicated in parentheses whether the term may be applied by 
male only, by female only, or by both male and female, (m.) 
stands for male, (f.) for female, (m. f.) for male or female. 

The 2+ plural of the relationship terms given below is the 
same as the singular with the following exceptions; ’e, ‘son,’ 
‘daughter,’ when not compounded can have either ’e or ’tnx in 
the 2+ plural; terms ending in 'i‘ change this ’r”* to ’/tj in the 2 + 
plural. 

Each of the relationship terms has been tested and investigated 
by applying it to a considerable number of actual relationships, 
using Indians’ names. Only the results of this work are here pre- 
sented; the details are omitted. 

We have in Tewa; (a) terms applied by persons of one sex 
only to persons of either sex, e. g., kc’c’f, ib) terms applied by 
persons of either sex to persons of one sex only, e. g., mz'?mx\ (c) 
terms applied by persons of one sex only to persons of one sex only, 
e. g., SCT]\ [d) terms applied by persons of either sex to persons of 
either sex, e. g., pa°rt. 

The diagrams illustrate the system of nomenclature for con- 
sanguineous relationship only. Each diagram represents two 
collateral lines for four generations. They are self-explanatory. 
All the possible blood-relationships for which there is a special 
expression in Tewa are indicated in the diagrams. 

The symbols used in writing Tewa and other Indian words in 
this paper have the following values. The italicized letter or letters 
of the word in parentheses accompanying each symbol indicates 
approximately the pronunciation. 
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(1) Orinasal vowels: a (Eng. father, nasalized), z (Eng. man, 
nasalized), e (mod. Greek e, nasalized), / (Eng. routine, nasalized), 
a (French pas, nasalized'), c (mod. Greek a;, nasalized), u (Eng. 
r:de, nasalized). 

(2) Oral vowels: a (Eng. father), e (mod. Greek t), i (Eng. 
routine), c (,mod. Greek co), ii (Eng. rale). 

(3) Semivowels: j (,Ger. ja), w (Eng. tear). 

{4) Laryn.x consonants: ’ (glottal stop), h (Eng. how). 

(5) Dorsal consonants: k (\’ienna German gehen), kw fX'ienna 
German gehen, labialized), k’ (glottalized k), k' (aspirated k), rig 
(Eng. finger), g (Spanish abogado), qu (Scotch English w&at), i] 
(Eng. si«g), 7jza (Eng. Langworthy). 

(6) Frontal palatalized consonants: h (Sp. maifana). 

(7) Frontal consonants: t (.Vienna German du), t’ (glottalized 
t), t' (aspirated t), nd (Eng. bawdanna), r (Eng. run), ts (German z, 
but not aspirated), ts' (glottalized ts), 5 (Eng. see), tf (Eng. chew, 
but not aspirated), tf (Eng. chew glottalized), / (Eng. 5/np), n 
(Eng. Kow). 

(8) Lip consonants: p (Vienna German &aff), p' (glottalized p), 
p‘ (aspirated p), mb (Eng. Ju?w6o), b (Sp. a&ogado), m (Eng. wan). 

Superior t'owels indicate t'ery short vowel sounds following a 
glottal stop. In such sounds the voice is apt to be grating or 
knanstimmig. Syllables over the vowel of which the grave accent 
is written do not have as loud stress accent as other syllables. 

CuNS.tXGCI.MTY 

Self 

nq i,m. f.). I, myself. 

Direct Line 

tara (m. f.). (i) ‘Father.’ As e.xclamation: /arc, ‘father!’ The 

Mexican loanword tatd is also in common use, meaning ‘father.’ 
(2) Figuratively. Thus: nqimbi tara jesi, our Father, God 
inq, I; 'jt], 2+ plu. animal gender; bi, possessive; tara, father; 
jest, God, < Sp. Dios, Dioses. (3) Applied by a wife to her 
husband, who often calls him tara, ‘ father,’ as the children of the 
family do. (4; Applied to the Winter caciejUL'. The Summer 
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cacique is called jjja, ‘mother.’ (5) Compounded in taras^ndc, 
‘aged sire’ {tara, father; setidc, old man), a term used in ad- 
dressing old men for whom great respect is shown, especially 
in addressing the Winter cacique. Sometimes abbreviated to 
tasmdc. (6) Compounded as in tara^'-, ‘fatherless,’ ‘orphan’ 
{tara, father; pi, negative). 

tara’e (m. f.) {tara, father; ’«, diminutive). Familiar diminutive 
form of tara, ‘father.’ Used same as tara with meanings (i), 
(2), and (3). 

tatd (m. f.) (< Sp. tata, father, papa), (i) ‘Father’, ‘papa’, ‘dad’, 
in almost any sense in which tara, ‘ father,’ is used, even in sacred 
language as tata jest, ‘Father God’ {tatd, father, < Sp. tata; 
jest, God, < Sp. Dios, D loses). (2) Applied loosely to father, 
elder brother, father’s brother, or other relatives older than self. 
According to Miss B. W. Freire-Marreco a child at Santa Clara 
applied tatd to its mother’s brother, but this was considered 
to be a child’s mistake. 

Terms used in addressing respeeted old persons. Old men for whom 
respect or reverence is shown should be accosted as tarastndc 
{tara, father; spidc, old man), often abbreviated to taspidc; 
for old women for whom like respect or reverence is shown 
jijakwijc {jija, mother; kivijc, old woman), often abbreviated 
to jaku’ije, is used. Since the Winter cacique is called tara, 
‘father,’ he should be addressed as ta{ra)sendc, while the Summer 
cacique, who is the jija, ‘mother,’ of the Indians, is spoken 
to as j{ij)aku’ijc. In working and walking about with the old 
Winter cacique of Nambe the writer noticed that he was always 
addressed by the Nambe Indians as ta{ra)stndc. 

It is barely possible that tatd is of Tewa as well as of Spanish 
origin. The Tewa do not recognize the Spanish origin of the 
word. 

tatd’e (m. f.) {tatd, father, < Sp. tata; ’«, diminutive). Familiar 
diminutive form of tatd, ‘father.’ Used the same as tatd with 
meanings (l) and (2). 

jija (m. f.) (cf. Keres jdja, mother), (i) ‘Mother.’ As exclama- 
tion: jija, ‘mother!’ (2) Figuratively. Thus: naimbi jija, 

AM. ANTH., N, S., 14— 32 
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‘our mother,’ said of a certain nameless divinity {ng, I; ’ztj, 2 + 
plu. animal gender; t>i, possessive; jija, mother). (3) Applied 
by a husband to his wife, who often calls her jija, ‘mother’, as 
the children of the family do. (,4) Applied to the Summer 
cacique. The Winter cacique is called tara, ‘ father. ’ (5) Com- 

pounded in jijakii'ijc, "aged dame’ {jija, mother; kn'ijc, old 
woman) , a term used in addressing old women for whom great 
respect is shown ; also in addressing the Summer cacique. Some- 
times abbreviated to jakivijc. (6) Compounded as in jijapi-, 
‘motherless,’ ‘orphan’ (jija, mother; pi, negative); papajija, 
‘great grandmother’ {papa, great grandfather; jija, mother). 

jija'e (m. f.) {jija, mother; 'e, diminutive). Familiar diminutive 
form oi jija, ‘mother.’ Used same as jija with meanings (i), 
(2), and (3). 

’« (m. f.). (The singular has falling intonation. For the 2-f plu. 
two forms are in use: (a) same as sing, but with rising- 
falling intonation; (b) ’eKf”.) (i) ‘son’. ‘daughter’. (2) In the 

expression stndchi ’« k-cijcbi 'e, ‘children of the old man and 
the old woman,’ that is, of the Winter cacique and the Summer 
cacique, ‘the Indians of the pueblo.’ (3) Familiarly and 
loosely: ‘child,’ ‘dear.’ Thus: tnbihuna, nabi ’e, ‘eat, girls!’ 
[mbi, you 2 -f ; kuna, to eat; nabi, my; ’«, son, daughter). (4) 
‘girl sweetheart.’ Thus in a song: ’agcjc pcbi, nabi ’«, ’nimbc’^ 
'Ainda'^, ‘Star Flower, thee only do I love’ {’agcjc, star; pcbi, 
flower, nabi, my; ’t, son, daughter; icimbc''', alone; lii, I you i ; 
nda'‘‘, to want, to love). (5) Postjoined to any noun in the 
language as diminutive particle. When thus used the 2 + 
plural is never ’enx. Thus: k'lt. ‘stone’; k'li't, ‘little stone.’ 

t'fte (m. f.j. (i) ‘Grandfather,’ that is, father’s father or mother’s 
father. (2) Applied to the tsabijc, Sp. '’abiielo.” An Indian 
personified as this divinity goes about on certain occasions 
whipping the children of the village. He is always called 
‘grandfather.’ (3) Compounded as in papal' dt, ‘great grand- 
father’ I papa, great grandfather; t'de, grandfather). 

I'di’tfm.) (/‘e/e, grandfather; ’e, diminutive). ‘ Grandson ’, ‘ grand- 
daughter’, that is, son’s son, son's daughter, daughter’s son ^ 
daughter's daughter. 
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sa’‘^ja (m. f.)- (i) ‘Grandmother’, that is, father's mother, 

mother’s mother). (2) Compounded as in papasa'°-ja, ‘great 
grandmother’ {papa, great grandfather; sa'°-ja, grandmother). 
sa'^Ja’t (f.) {sa'°-ja, grandmother; ’c, diminutive). ‘Grandson’, 

‘granddaughter’, that is, son's son, son’s daughter, daughter’s 
son, daughter’s daughter. 

papa (m. f.). (i) ‘Great grandfather’, that is, father’s father’s 

father, father’s mother’s father, mother’s father’s father, 
mother’s mother’s father. Also commonly used in expressions 
such as i'ettbi papa, ‘grandfather’s great grandfather’, ‘male 
ancestor’. (2) Compounded as in ‘great grandfather’ 

{papa, great grandfather; Vttt, grandfather), etc. The form 
papa appears in all non-analytic expressions denoting the third 
generation removed. 

papa’t (ra.) {papa, great grandfather; ’e, diminutive). ‘Great 
grandson’, ‘great granddaughter’, that is, son's son’s son, son's 
son's daughter, son’s daughter’s son, son’s daughter's daughter, 
daughter’s son’s son, daughter's son’s daughter, daughter's 
daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter. 
papaPitt (m. f.) {papa, great grandfather; Vete, grandfather). 
‘Great grandfather’, that is, father’s father's father, father’s 
mother’s father, mother’s father’s father, mother’s mother’s 
father. Perhaps commoner than mere papa, tvhich has the 
same meaning. 

papaPdtt (m.) {papat'de, great grandfather; ’t, diminutive). 
‘Great grandson,’ ‘great granddaughter,’ that is, son’s son’s 
son, son’s son’s daughter, son’s daughter’s son, son’s daughter’s 
daughter, daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter’s son, daughter’s daughter’s daughter. 
papasa’^ja (m. f.) {papa, great grandfather; sa'^ja, grandmother). 
‘Great grandmother,’ that is, father’s father’s mother, father’s 
mother’s mother, mother’s father’s mother, mother’s mother’s 
mother. 

papasa'^jd’t (f.) {papasa'^^ja. great grandmother; ’e, diminutive). 
‘ Great grandson ’, ‘ great granddaughter’, that is, son’s son’s son, 
son’s son’s daughter, son’s daughter’s son, son’s daughter’s 
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daughter, daughter’s son’s son, daughter’s son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter’s son, daughter's daughter’s daughter. 

papajija (m. f.) {papa, great grandfather; jija, mother). ‘Great 
grandmother, ’ that is, father’s father's mother, father's mother's 
mother, mother’s father’s mother, mother's mother’s mother. 
Equivalent to papasa'^^ja. A corresponding masculine form, 
papatara {papa, great grandfather: tara, father) is not used. 

papajija'e (f.) {papajija, great grandmother; 'e, diminutive). 
‘Great grandson,’ ‘great granddaughter,’ that is son’s son’s son, 
son’s son’s daughter, son’s daughter’s son, son’s daughter’s 
daughter, daughter’s son’s son, daughter's son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter’s son, daughter’s daughter’s daughter. 

Collateral Lines 

pa'^n {m. i.). (i) ‘Elder brother’, ‘elder sister’, ‘ brother or sister 

older than self’. The Tewa render pa'^rt in Spanish by hermano 
or hermana, according to the natural gender. The other Tanoan 
languages formally distinguish sex in the designations of elder 
brother or elder sister. Thus: Isleta 'inipapti, ‘my elder 
brother'; ’intiitei, ‘my elder sister’; Taos 'gnpapana, ‘my elder 
brother’; ’gntctiina, ‘my elder sister'; Jemez ni’npap'ct, ‘my 
elder brother’; vi’tikck’a'e, ‘my elder sister’. Tewa stands 
alone in not formally distinguishing sex in this relationship 
term; it will be noticed that the words in the other Tanoan 
languages meaning ‘ elder brother ’ seem to contain the same 
root as Tewa pa’®re. As an adjective pa’“re- means ‘first.’ Thus : 
k'u pa'^rti'', ‘the first stone’ in a row. If one has several 
Gescliuister elder than self they may be distinguished thus: 
pa'^re pa’^rtl’K ‘eldest brother’ (/)a’“re, elder brother or sister; 
pa'^re, first; i'\ postfix denoting sing., animal gender); pa'^re 
pa’‘‘rtiri’i’', ‘elder brother or sister next in age to eldest brother 
or sister’ {pa<^rt, elder brother or sister; ^a’“re, first; 'iri, next 
following; ’f'b postfix denoting sing., animal gender) ; re 
(pa'‘‘re)pc--u.'irjgiirii'\ ‘elder brother or sister second in age to 
eldest brother or sister’ {pa'‘‘re, elder brother or sister; pa'^rt, 
first; pcn'i-ogt, in the third place; ’iri, next following; ’i’\ post- 
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fix denoting sing., animal gender). If it is desired to show the 
sex of a pa'^re, one adds one of the sex-age nouns. Thus: nabi 
pa "re a <^nu, my elder sister who is a young unmarried woman ’ 



{yiahi, my; pa'^rt, elder brother or elder sister; young 

unmarried woman, virgin). (2) Loosely applied to second, 
third, or fourth cousin or other relative or person older than 
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self. (3) The senior officer or officers of each governmental 
body. Miss Barbara Freire-Marreco informs the writer that the 
“capitan mayor" is pa''^re to the other " capitanes,” the “fiscal 


EU er SlsT«t 


YoaTuJtr SiTteirr 


» Ei pa '* rf ^ ryTi jV| p 


Fig. 56 


mayor pa “re to the other “fiscales" ■, the Summer cacique is 
pa'^rt to Elisio Paladura and Jose Guadalupe at Santa Clara. 
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(4J Applied to a “ principale,” that is. (a) a man who has been 
governor of a pueblo; (b) any pueblo officer as distinguished 
from non-officers. ( 5 ) Used to denote official relation of 



Fig. 57 


superior to inferior or adviser to advised. Thus, according to 
Miss Freire-Marreco, pa’^rt is used at Santa Clara to 
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express the official relation of Chief Special Officer \V. E. Johnson 
to his assistant, iSIiss Clara True. (6) Applied to a Catholic 
monk or nun. This usage is based on Sp. los Hennanos, ‘the 



Brothers’; las Hermanas, ‘the Sisters’. (7) Compounded as 
in t'l iipa’‘^rt, ‘younger persons and elders’ younger brother 
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or sister; pa'^rt, elder brother or sister). This term is said 
to be used especially in council. 

ti' ii (m. f.). (i) ‘Younger brother,’ ‘younger sister,’ ‘brother or 

sister younger than self. ’ The Tewa render ti’u in Spanish by 
hermanito or hermanita, according to the natural gender. The 
other Tanoan languages formally distinguish sex in the designa- 
tions of younger brother or younger sister. Thus: Isleta 
’unp'ai’uti, ‘my younger brother’; ' imp'aiuti, ‘my younger 
sister’; Taos 'anp’aina, ‘my younger brother’; ’anp’aju’ inia, 
'my younger sister’; Jemez niupelu’e, ‘my younger brother’; 
ni'up'a'e, ‘my younger sister’. Tewa stands alone, as in the 
case of pa'‘‘r€, in not formally distinguishing sex in this relation- 
ship term. It will be noticed that the Isleta term meaning 
younger sister and the Jemez term meaning younger brother 
may contain a syllable akin to Tewa ti’u. As in the case of 
pa'^re, the sex of the (i'u may be indicated by adding one of the 
age-sex nouns, (2) Loosely applied to second, third, or fourth 
cousin or other relatit'e or person younger than self. (3) Applied 
to a novice, a person newly initiated. (4) Compounded as in 
the expression ti' upa'°'n, ‘younger persons and elders’. See 
above under pa'^n. 

tu'lhiu (m. f.). (i) ‘Uncle,’ that is, father’s elder brother, father’s 

younger brother, mother’s elder brother, mother’s younger 
brother. Miss Freire-lMarreco says that tata is also heard 
designating this relationship. (2) ‘Great uncle, ’ that is, grand- 
father’s or grandmother’s elder or younger brother. This 
relationship is also expressed by a descriptive term such as 
t'dthi ti'ii ‘ grandfather’s younger brother (or sister) ’ {Pdt, grand- 
father; §z, possessive; younger brother or sister). (3) Also 
used loosely, and of certain relationships through marriage. 
For the latter, see below. 

ty.’e (m.) {iu, in this compound equivalent to tiilhiu\ ’e, diminutive), 
(i) ‘Nephew,’ ‘niece,’ that is, elder or younger brother’s or 
sister’s son or daughter. (2) ‘Great nephew,’ ‘great niece,’ 
that is, elder or younger brother’s or sister’s son’s or daughter’s 
son or daughter. (3) Also used loosely, and of certain relation- 
ships through marriage. For the latter, see below. 
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kc’c (m. f.). (i) ‘Aunt,’ that is, father’s elder sister, father’s younger 
sister, mother’s elder sister, mother’s younger sister. (2) ‘ Great 
aunt, ’ that is, grandfather’s or grandmother’s elder or younger 
sister. This relationship is perhaps more frequently expressed 
by a descriptive term. (3) Female first cousin (German Base 
or Coiisine). (4) Aunt second removed. (5) Also used loosely, 
and of certain relationships through marriage. For the latter, 
see below. 

kc’c’t (f.) {kc’c, aunt; ’e, diminutive), (i) ‘Xephew, ’ ‘niece,’ that 
is, elder or younger brother’s or sister’s son or daughter. (2) 

‘ Great nephew, ’ ‘ great niece, ’ that is, elder or younger brother’s 
or sister’s son’s or daughter’s son or daughter. (3) Female 
cousin second removed. (4) Also used loosely, and of certain 
relationships through marriage. For the latter, see below. 
niz’Wmx (m. f.). (i) ‘Male first cousin’ (German Vetter or Cousin). 

According to Miss Freire-Marreco tata is also used for this 
relationship. (2) ‘Uncle second removed.’ (3) Also used 
loosely, and of certain relationships through marriage. For the 
latter, see below. 

mz'¥rnx’i (m. f.) (mse'^tyix, male first cousin; ’e, diminutive), (i) 
‘Male cousin second removed.’ (2) Also used loosely, and of 
certain relationships through marriage. For the latter, see 
below. 

Rel.\tionship through M.a,rriage 
Descriptive terms denoting relationship through marriage are 
even commoner than those denoting consanguineous relationship. 
Thus one may say nabi scnibi tara, ‘my father-in-law’ {nabi, my; 
sg-q, husband; bi, possessive; tara, father), instead of nabi jastndc, 
‘my father-in-law’, etc. 

t cu'd (m. f.). Flusband,’ ‘wife.’ The word has also several other 
meanings. See elsewhere in this paper. 

SCT] (f.). Husband. This is said to be an old word, very little 
used at present. 

s^T] (f.). ‘Man in prime,’ ‘husband.’ See also under sex-age 
nouns. 

s^yidc (f.). Old man, ‘husband.’ See also under sex-age nouns. 
Cf. Sp. mi viejo. 
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iam (f.). ‘Father,’ ‘husband.’ Often used just as wives call their 
husbands “father” in English, German, and Spanish, 
fara e (f.) (tara, father, husband ; ’«, diminutive). Familiar diminu- 
tive of tara, ‘father’. ‘Father’, ‘husband’. Cf. tam. above. 
kiri (m.). ‘Woman in prime,’ ‘wife.’ See also under sex-age 
nouns. 

kivijc (m.). ‘Old woman,’ ‘wife.’ See also under sex-age nouns. 
Cf. Sp. mi vieja. 

jija (m.). ‘Mother,’ ‘wife.’ Often used just as husbands call 
their wives “mother” in English and German. 
jija’t (m.). (jija, mother, wife; ’«, diminutive). Familiar diminu- 
tive of jija, ‘ mother. ’ ‘Mother,’ ‘wife.’ Cf. jija, above. 
sa'i'' (m.). ‘Bride’ already married or about to be married. 
jasendc (m. f.) (ja, as also in jakivijc, see below; stndc, old man). 

‘Father-in-law,’ that is, husband’s father, wife’s father. 
jakuijc (m. f.) (ja, as also in jasmdc, see above; knijc, old woman). 

‘ IMother-in-law, ’ that is, husband’s mother, wife’s mother. 
scnirigi (m. f.). (i) ‘Son-in-law’ that is, daughter’s husband. (2) 
Applied to son’s daughter’s husband or to daughter’s daughter’s 
husband. (3) Loosely applied to son-in-law of relative or other 
person. Thus at Santa Clara L. T. calls S. X.’s son-in-law 
just as S. N. himself does. L. T. is S. N’.’s uncle once 
removed. 

sa’e (m. f.) {sa, ? ; ’e, diminutive?), (i) ‘Daughter-in-law’, that 
is, son’s wife. (2) Applied to son’s son's wife or daughter’s son’s 
wife. (3) Loosely applied to daughter-in-law of relative or 
friend. 

ja’a (m. f.). ‘Any consanguineous relative of husband or wife.’ 
L sed mostly to denote distant or vague relationships of this 
sort. For greater definiteness descriptive terms are used in- 
stead of ja’a. When ja’a is applied by a wife to her husband’s 
relatives, it is equivalent to matc’i'\ 
matc’i'' (f.). ‘Any consanguineous relative of husband.’ L'sed 
mostly to denote distant or vague relationships of this sort. For 
greater definiteness descriptive terms are used. The term ja’a, 
see above, may be substituted for matc’i'' in evert' instance. 
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tul^nii (m. f.). ‘Husband of kcc,' which means ‘aunt’, etc. See 
abo\ e. The primary meaning of tu’Unuis ‘consanguineous uncle 
See above. But when kc'c means female cousin mx’¥mx must 
be used instead of tiiVnu. See below. 

iu t vor.) (for etymology see above). ‘Husband of kc’c'e,’ which 
means ‘niece', etc. See above. The primary meaning of is 
‘consanguineous nephew or niece.’ See above. But when 
kc’c’e means female cousin twice remo\'ed, must be 

used instead of tii t. See below. 

kc'c (m. f.). ‘Wife of which means ‘uncle,’ etc. See above. 

The primary meaning of kc'c is ‘consanguineous aunt,’ etc. 
See above. 

kc'c't (f.) (for etymology see above). ‘Wife of bde’, which means 
‘nephew,’ etc. See above. The primary meaning of kc’c’e is 
‘ consanguineous nephew or niece.’ See above. 

(m, f.). ‘Husband of ^c’c when the latter word means 
consanguineous female cousin.’ For the husband of kc’c in 
other meanings tij,’V-’nu and not mx’^mx is used. The pri- 
mar\' meaning of mx’^ms is ‘consanguineous male first cousin.’ 
See above. 

(m. f.j. ‘Husband of kc’c’e’ when the latter word means 
‘consanguineous female cousin twice removed’. For the 
husband of kc’c’e in other meanings tu’e and not mx'^mx’e 
is used. The primary meaning of yyix’?mx’e is ‘consanguineous 
male cousin twice removed ’. See above. 

Step-relationship. Step-relationship is indicated by prejoining 
kiea to any one of the relationship terms. Thus: kioatara, 
‘step father’ {kiea, step-; tara, father), nat/i kivasa'^-ja, ‘my 
step-grandmother’, has both meanings of English step-grand- 
mother: my grandfather’s wife not my mother or my real or 
step-father’s or mother’s step-mother. As in the case of 
English step-, kiea- is often omitted. The only irregularity 
which the usage of ^u'a-compotinds presents is that no such 
form as kiea’e exists. Stepson or stepdaughter is called by the 
father kivatara’e ikiea, step-; tara, father; ’c, diminutive), by 
the mother kuajija’e ikiea, step-:jtja, mother; ’e, diminutive). 
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Thus without kua prejoined tam'e and jija’e mean merelv 
father and mother; with kwa prejoined they mean stepson or 
stepdaughter of father and stepson or stepdaughter of mother. 

Bachelor, old-maid. ‘ Unmarried person,' whether young or old, 
can be expressed only by descriptive terms. Thus: icingkui- 
mupi, ‘ he has no wife’ {lA, negative; ng, he-her; kiA, woman in 
prime, wife; mu, to have; pi, negative); lAngserjniupi, ‘she has 
no husband’ {lA, negative; ng, she-him; str], man in prime, 
husband; mu, to have; pi, negative;. Such expressions are 
also applied to celibates, such as Catholic priests, monks, and 
nuns. 

Widower, widow. Such expressions as the following might be used: 
’ibi kwi' uritjii, ‘his wife is dead’ he; bi, possessive; kiA, 
woman in prime, wife; 'lit], she with reference to him; tfu. to 
be dead); 'ibi ser] ’h?;//'//, ‘ her husband is dead’ she; bi, pos- 
sessive; 5^77, man in prime, husband; ’uri, he with reference to 
her; tfu, to be dead). 

Se.x -axd Ace 

The following terms denote combinations of sex and age. 

’e (2 + plu, ’e or ’mx). This word means ‘baby’, ‘infant’, 
‘child’ as well as ‘son,’ ‘daughter,’ ‘girl sweetheart' gi\-en 
above. 

'e'^nuke (2 + plu, 'A^ntirf'enw), ‘young boy.’ 

'a’‘^nHke (2 + plu. ’0'“^ riun’tnw) . ‘young girl.’ 

(2 + plu. ’(’^nn-q), ‘boy at adolescence.’ Sometimes 
also used of a boy who has not >'et had intercourse. 

(2 + plu. ’a'‘‘HUrj), ‘girl at adolescence.’ Sometimes also 
used of a girl who has not yet had intercourse. 

S€Tj (2 + plu. strjUx'Xr]), ‘man in prime’. 

hwi (2 + plu. kiAnwWri), ‘woman in prime’. 

smdc (2 + plu. saida), 'old man.’ Also used \'ery much in 
addressing or speaking of old people for whom respect is shown, 
especially an aged head of a family or master of a house. It 
would not be applied to a man under forty or forty-five years 
of age, although the Tewa' age quickly. Note also special 
usages mentioned elsewhere. 
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kijijc '2 + plu. kicijc with rising-falling intunation of last syllable ; 
the singular has falling intonation of last syllable). The word 
is used much as is saidc to show respect for aged women. Note 
also special usages mentioned elsewhere. 

AIlSCELLAXEOrS 

Relationship tenns figuratively used. Relationship terms are applied 
very freely to persons who do not bear the relationship the 
terms indicate. Children are taught to apply the proper words 
to non-relatives as well as relatives as soon as they can talk. 
By a certain child one of the parents’ more elderly male friends 
was called tara, ‘father’. A younger male friend of the family 
but older than the child itself was called pa’‘^re, ‘elder brother ’. 
The wife of the friend called tara was termed sa’‘^ja, ‘grand- 
mother’, and not jija. ‘mother ’.although the latter term corre- 
sponds to tara, ‘father’. Miss Freire-Marreco reports that 
when living at Santa Clara village she was called sa'^ja, 
■grandmother’, by the younger generation, while by the older 
people she was called kc’c, ‘aunt’, ‘female cousin’. One entire 
family of intimate friends called her sa'‘‘ja. Perhaps the idea 
in doing so was that sa'’‘ja implies a closer relationship than 
kc'c. 

Relationship terms are frequently used before or after 
Indian names, especially nicknames. Thus: sa’^ja ‘ Grand- 
ma Beard’, was applied to a lady who had a growth of hair on 
the face; tsire s^ndc, ‘old bird’, is universally applied to the 
aged Winter cacique of Xambe, although his real name is a 
compound of tsirt, ‘bird.’ with some other word. 

Tewa of about the same age who are not intimately related 
are likely to call each other ti’ii, ‘younger brother or sister’, and 
pa'^re, ‘elder brother or sister'. Second or third cousins or 
other distant relatives of approximately the same age are also 
apt to call one another ti'u or pa’°-rt. 

Mr Santiago Xaranjo, governor of Santa Clara in 1911, has 
said: ‘‘I wish to see all these people calling each other brother 
and sister, uncle and aunt.” Another Santa Clara Indian has 
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stated : ‘ ‘ When people are drunk at a wedding one hears nothing 
but ti'ii, pa'^re, kc'c, kc'c’e, etc.” 

When people of one Tewa village greet those of another 
Tewa village, appropriate relationship terms are regularly used. 
On such occasions one also hears frequently the word k’tma, 
‘friend.’ Indians from non-Tewa pueblos and who do not 
speak Tewa are addressed by the Tewa in Spanish as hermano, 
hermana, hermanito, hermanita, tata, tio, tia, etc. Less fre- 
quently, perhaps, conipadre or amigo are applied by the Tewa to 
alien Indians, these words being reserved for Americans or 
^Mexicans if these be greeted at all. In the summer of 1910 the 
writer drove from Jemez to Bernalillo in company with an 
Isleta Indian. The Indian drove the team, the writer walked 
on ahead. Almost the entire population of Santa Ana pueblo 
passed us either singly or in groups of two to half a dozen. The 
Santa Ana people had been working in their fields by the Rio 
Grande and were bound homeward to attend a dance-festival 
to be held on the following day. Only one or two of all these 
Indians deigned to answer the writer when he bade good evening 
in a most friendly manner in Spanish, although the Isleta Indian 
who followed along behind was warmly greeted as hermano. 
The Tewa also frequently greet alien Indians by k'md, ‘ friend. ’ 
Such words as Tewa k'ema, Jemez k’'dbd, Taos ’gnpuiicai, Santo 
Domingo sdi'ike, meaning ‘friend’ are known to most Pueblo 
Indians, even though knowledge of some of the languages on 
the part of some e.xtends no further. 

Use of tata. As stated above, it is not certain whether this word 
is of INIexican or Tewa origin. It is used much by the Tewa 
both in speaking Spanish and Tewa. Its primary meaning 
appears to be ‘father,’ but it is applied indiscriminately to 
male persons a great deal older than the speaker. It is also 
used of God in the sense of Father. The corresponding Spanish 
feminine form nana appears not to be used in Tewa. Spanish 
papa, and mama appear also to be used in Tewa little or not at all. 
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Terms applied to the caciques 

The Winter cacique is called ’cjike, ‘ice hard’ i'cji, ice; ke, 
hard). The Summer cacique is called p'c’xtujc, ‘water sitting 
governor’? (p'c, water; 'x, to sit?; tujc, chief, governor. The 
Winter cacique is the tara, ‘father,’ of the people; the Summer 
cacique is the jija, ‘mother.’ Whether the Winter cacique is also 
called sendc, ‘ old man, ’ and the Summer cacique kicijc, ‘ old woman, ' 
could not be ascertained. But sendcbi ’e kuycbi ’e ‘old man’s 
children and old woman’s children,’ is an expression heard in 
council and probably refers to all the people of the village who are 
considered to be the children of the Winter cacique and Summer 
cacique. 

ti' iipa'^re. In council this term is frequently heard. It means 
literally ‘ younger and elder brothers and sisters ' and may per- 
haps refer to the members of a secret society or to the people 
of the village, hliss Freire-Marreco reports that she has heard 
the members of a council or general meeting addressed by the 
speakers as tiiipa'^n. 

Officer. No other term than pa'°-rt, ‘elder brother or sister’, could 
be obtained with the general meaning of officer. Assistants to 
officers are called k’c, ‘arms.’ 

Elders and novices in secret societies. It appears that in secret 
societies the elders are called pa'‘‘n, ‘elder brother or sister’, 
and the novices ti' 11, ‘younger brother or sister’. 

Member of secret society. A member of any one of the secret 
societies is called paPoivd, ‘fish person’. In the plural pat'ouu 
is applied to members of any one of the secret societies or those 
of all the secret societies collectively. 

Principales. The Spanish word principale is applied (i) to the 
officers of a pueblo, (2) to the men of a pueblo who are or have 
been governors. The Tewa equivalent for "principale" is pa'^rt, 
‘elder brother or sister’. 

Monks and nuns. To these the word ^a’Ve, ‘elder brocher or sister’, 
is regularly applied. This usage may be regarded as a transla- 
tion of Spanish kermanos, hermanas. A novice in a cloister or 
convent might be called ti'u. ‘younger brother or sister.’ 
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"Father” as applied to God. Either tara or tata renders' father’ as 
applied to God. Contrary to the usage in some Pueblo languages 
tara, father is not applied to the Sun or Moon, who are both 
masculine, and to whom sendc. ‘old man’, is applied. The Tewa 
do not speak of any “Sun-Father”. 

"Mother ' as applied to a divinity. It is known that at least to one 
female divinity the name jija. ‘mother,’ is applied. 

The Holy I irgin. To the Holy X'irgin the name sgntd 'a'‘^nu 
isgntd, holy, < Sp. sanla; sex-age noun denoting a 

woman of about sixteen years of age) is applied. 

Shaman. Shaman is called ivck'cndi’‘. ‘medicine worker’ (lar. 
medicine, magic; k'cifj. to do; ’i’g particle denoting sing., 
animate gender). 

Wizard, ivilch. Wizard or witch is called tfug'i'K 

Roman Catholic priest. Two terms are in use; 'cgiea (corruption of 
’agtea, ‘cloth trailer’ I’c, cloth, vestment; gwa. to drag, to trail) ; 
padri (< Sp. padre, father'. RareK' kiird f< Sp. rara' also is 
used. 

Term used in addressing the "abiielo.” In addressing the personator 
of the tsabijc or "abnelo” fete, ’grandfather,’ is invariably used. 

Slave, captive. A captive or slave taken in war or otherwise is 
called part, dimlnuti\-e pgv'e- The Spanish terms are caiitivo, 
genizaro, esclavo. 

Family, No word meaning ‘family’ can be discovered. 

Parents. The Tewa have no word meaning ‘parents.’ They mu:^t 
say tara’a jija'a, ‘father and mother’ or jija'a tara'a, ‘mother 
and father’ [tara, father; 'a connectire postfix; jija. mother, 'a. 
connectir'o postfix'). 

In Indo-Gcrmanic languages words meaning ‘parents’ seem 
to have the original meanings of either ‘those who gi\e birth’ 
(e. g., Latin parentes. Russian raddmi ), or ‘elders’ (e. g., German 
eltern). 

Orphan. A person who has lost both parents by death is called 
tarapi'd' ‘ fatherless and m.otherless’ Uara, father; 

jija, mother; pi, negative; particle denoting sing., animal 
gender). For fatherless person tarapii\ for motherless person 
jijapi'i'' is used. 
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Brothers and sisters, German Geschwister. If the brothers and 
sisters referred to are elder than self pa'‘^re must be used: if 
younger than self, ti'ii. If both elder and younger than self 
such an expression as pa'^re'a ti’ii'a, ‘elder and younger brothers 
and sisters’, must be used. 

Person, people. The word fava means ‘person’, ‘people’, and has 
several other meanings. See above. 

Tribe. There is no word meaning tribe except t’cica, ‘people.’ 
Such a circumlocution as Jia’&minda t'ciod rjgimu, ‘we are a 
single people’ {ha’&niinda, singly; t'cied, people; rjgi, we 2+; 
mn. to be) may be used. 

Clan. For ‘clan’ t’ ard is also employed. Thus (‘arjt’civa, ‘the 
sun people,’ ‘the sun clan’ ita-q, the sun; t'cwd, people). 

Phratry, clan-group, division. T'cua, ‘ people, ’ is also used with this 
meaning. Thus: knitri’ir} t'cwd, ‘the winter division,’ ‘the 
winter people’ ittniiri, winter: 'irj, particle denoting 2+ plu.. 
animal gender; t’cwd, people). 

Somebody, anybody. As in many other languages expressions 
denoting ‘somebody,’ ‘anybody’ are derived from the numeral 
'one' or from the interrogatives. Thus; -qga tc'^bi tara, ‘some- 
body’s father’ (nga, as in ngahaq, I do not know; ic'‘, who, in- 
terrogative; ii, possessive; tara, father); i^mabi tara, ‘some- 
body’s father’ iwena, one; bi, possessive: tara, father). 

Friend. The word meaning ‘friend’ is k'tmd. For uses of k'enid 
>ee abot'e. 

Companion. Either k'tmd or kcmpa f < Sp. compadre) seems to 
be Used. 

Girl sweetheart. Several e.xpressions are in use, such as nabi 'a’^hu 
[nabi. m\-; 'a'“hu. maiden, \-irgin); nabi 't (nabi, my; ’e, son, 
daughter;; nabi harj (nabi, my; hat}, pulse, respiration, life, 
soulj; nabi harj’e (nabi, my, Jig-q, pulse, soul; ’e, diminutive). 

Enemy, warrior. The single word hwmbi'‘ means ‘ fighter, ’ ‘ warrior,’ 
‘private, or public enemy.’ 

Brave man. The commonest expression with this meaning is per- 
haps piqtx I'y ‘brave one,’ literally 'heart tough or elastic’ 
ipiq. heart; tx, tough or elastic; particle denoting sing., 
animal gender). 
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Coicard. The common expression meaning coward in war or other- 
wise is k‘uriivcnda'°-'i'^, which cannot be clearly etymologized. 

Ancient, person u'ho lived long ago. The word htu'endi'' means 
■ person who lived long ago. ' It may also mean ' ancestor. ' 

Ancestor. Either 1ie-LLtndi’\ which properly means merely 'person 
who lived long ago,’ or such expressions as nabi Vtttbi papa, 
'my grandfather’s great grandfather’ (nabi, my; fete, grand- 
father; bi, possessive; papa, great grandfather). 

Descendant. Xo used term could be obtained unless it be expres- 
sions like nabi t'etdebi papa't, 'my grandchild's great grand- 
child’, said by male {nabi, m\': t'de't, grandchild of grandfather; 
bi, possessive; papa't, great grandchild of great grandfather). 

Giant. There are many legends about giants. They are called 
fczcajc ‘great people’ ifewa. person, people; jc, augmentative), 

Divarf. Tewa m}-ths make much mention of giants but none of 
dwarfs, as far as has been learned. There are two expressions: 

(a) sepi’i'' [sc, to grow up, to become adult: pi, negative; 
'i'\ particle denoting sing., animate gender); 

(b) rnbtg'ii'' (mbtgi, small and roundish: 'i'. particle denot- 
ing sing., animate gender). 

{Monster, deformed neze-born child. There are only expressions such 
as i'xkl zeinamupi, 'it is not entire’ (faki, entire, whole, perfect: 
'un. negative; ng, it; mu. to be; pi. negative). 

Hermaphrodite. Of an hermaphrodite might be said: hzci'a 'stnda 
ngmu, ' it is woman and man’ [kzvi. woman in prime: 'a, connec- 
ti\e postfix; stri, man in prime; ’u, connectiw posih.x: ng. it; 
mu, to be). 

Xame. Anv kintl of a name or noun is calletl k'crjzvg'. 

Person zcho has the satne given name as another. Mis> Freire- 
Marreco gives the information that Santiago Xaranjo of Santa 
Clara called Santiago Cantana of Cochiti his " tekaje" . This 
word is said bv her to be applied to a person who has the same 
git’en or Christian name as another. 

Dead person. A dead person is called tjii i ‘dead . Xo milder 
term like ‘blessed’, 'departed , and the like could be dis- 
covered. 
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The presentation of Tewa relationship words gi\'en above is. 
because of lack of time, not what the writer would have liked to 
make it. The relationship terms of a number of Indian languages 
of southwestern United States have been completely recorded and 
for purposes of comparison should be presented together. 

School of American Arch.eologa' 

Santa Fe. New Mexico 



THE ALLEXTIACAX, BORUROAX, AXD CALCHAQLTAX 
LIXCtUISTIC stocks of SOUTH AMERICA 

By ALEXAXDER F. CHAMBERLAIX 


I. All ENT lA CAN 

A t the time of the Spanish conquest, the Allentiacs, or Huarpes 
(Guarpcs), inhabited the plains about the great lagoons of 
Huanacache, extending probably to the western slopes of 
the Sierra de Cordoba and soiithwaid to the northern paits of 
San Luis and Mendoza. According to Boman (posUa, p. 35,), thev 
were a savage people, unrelated to the tribes of the Andean valleys. 
Brinton ^ affined the Allentiac with the Millcayac, making them 
both Aucan li. e., Araticanian) dialects. Mitre's critical study of 
\ aldivia’s grammar and vocabulary of Allentiac, however, seems 
to make certain the lexical and grammatical independence ot this 
tongue, and to justify the recognition of an Allentiacan stock. 
The Millcayac was piobably Puelchean. Boman (p. 36), without 
sufficient proof, sees in the Huarpes "the last remains of a people, 
who, much earlier, occupied vast region^ of southern South .Amer- 
ica.” The Allentiac and the Millcayac were the chief languages 
spoken in the old provinces of Mendoza. San Juan, and San Luis. 
The Allentiac was extinct in the i8th century. The principal 
literature concerning the Allentiacan linguistic stock will be found 
in the following titles: 

I. -Aguiar (D. S.). Los Huarpes. Buenos .Aires, 1900; 2 ^ parte, Buenos Aires, 
1904. 

2. Bom-AX (E.). .Antiqiiites de l.t Region .Andiue de la Republique .Argentine 
tt du Desert d'.Atacama, t. I, Paris, 190S. See pp. 33-57. 

3. DE L.t Gr-Asserie tR.). Dc !a langue .Allentiak. Journ.de la Soc. d. .Amer. 

de Paris, i‘’ s., t. in, 1900, pp. 43 ff. 

4. Medina (J, T.). See de V.aldivia 'L.''. 

5 - Mitre (B.). Lenguas .Americanas. Estudlo bibliografico-lingui.'.tico de las 
Obras del P. Luis de \ aldi\ia. snbre el .\raueano y el .Allentiak, con un 
vocabulariu razonado del .Allentiak La Plata. 1S94, pp. 152. 


- American Race. p. 323. 
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6, Mitre (B.). CatAIcgo razonadu de !a Stcci6n Ltnguas Americana;. Con una 

Introduccion dc Luis ^laria Torres. Tomo I, Buenos Aires, 1909. PP- 
xliii, 4II. 

7. DE Valdivi.\ (L.). Doctrina Cristiana y Catecismo, con un Confesionario. 

Arte, y Vocabulario de la lengua Allentiac, per el padre Luis dc \ aldivia 
de la Compania de Jesus. Reimpreso todo a plana y renglon. con una 
rtsena de la vida y obras del autor. por Jose Toribio Medina. Sevilla. 
1894. Reprint of first edition published at Lima in 1607. 

S. . Doctrina Christiana y Cathecismo en la lengua Allentiac que corre 

en la ciudad de S. Juan de la Frontcra. con un Confesionario, Arte y Boca- 
bulario breves. . . . Lima, 1607, pp. 47. 

9. . Arte gramatica, vocabulario, catecismo y confesionario en lengua 

Chilena, y en las lenguas Allentiac y Milcocayac. que son las mas generales 
de la Provineia de Cuio en el Reino de Chile, y que hablan los Indies 
Guarpes y otros. . . . Lima, 1908. 

The Avork of Father de \'aldivia, the basis of research in the Al- 
leyitiacan language, gives ‘‘ the Christian doctrine and Catechism in 
the speech of the Allentiacs ot the city of San Juan de la Frontera, 
with a Confessional y, Giammar, and brief \Tcabulary.'’ This 
linguistic material has been discussed by de la Grasserie and Alitre, 
the former, in 1894, determining the Allentiac to be an independent 
stock. In 1909. Mitre* treats of the Allentiac in detail, summarizing 
(pp. 342-360) the data in de \’aldivia as to grammar and morphol- 
ogy, and glA'ing also (pp. 361-409) a vocabulary of Allenriac- 
Spanish, with etymologies and grammatical analyses where known. 

The famil\' name Allentiacan comes from Allentiac iAllentiak) , 
the appellation of the language spoken by the people known like- 
wise by this same term, as well as b>' the name of Hiiarpes, or 
Giiarpei. Both these terms ma\' be of non-Allenriacan origin. 
Boman (p. 36) suggests a derivation of Allentiac from Tehtielche 
(Tsonekani alien, man, people, and thinks that Hiiarpe may be 
Aymaran, — but this is conjecture. Mitre," who makes out Iluarpe 
to lie Aemaran, follows de Valdivia in the Tsonekan etymolog\’ 
adojited by Boman. The derivation of tie Wldivia is not at all 
satisfactory. Boman al.so divides Allentiac into AUen-tiak, and 
suggests that the Hispanlfied Diag-iiita may be cognate. This, 
again, lacks proof. 

^ Ca.alo'^o, pp. 330-409 

= Ibid., pp. 346, 347. 
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II. Bororoax 

The territory of the Bororoan stock lies in central Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. Frlc I1006) thus delimits it: 

"The Bororo inhabit the entire course of the Sao Lourengo river as far as its 
union with the Cuyaba, where they come into contact with the Guatb. The 
northern bound.try is formed by the north bank of the Rio das Mortos, the south 
bank being inhabited by the Cayapos, with whom the Bororo have long waged 
war. Farther north they occupy both banks of the Aragua>a right across the 
road that leads from Ciieaba to Goyaz.” 

In the first half of the eighteenth century these Indians rot ed 
about the region of the Xingu-Araguaya watershed in central 
Matto Grosso. Later on, the so-called "Bororo Cabagaes" 
settled on the upper Paraguay. The others were for a long time 
known as "Coroados,” and, as Ehrenreich notes, it was only in 
1888, as a result of the %'isit of the second German Xingu e.xpedition, 
that "the identity of these Indians with the genuine old Bororo 
was established." Their center was "between the sources of the 
S. Lourengo and the Cayap6 Grande, the principal source of the 
Araguaya." At the time of von den Steinen’s visit there were 
several hundred Borord, settled under military supert'ision, at 
the colony of Theresa Christina on the Sao Lourengo. Alany 
Borord are in the service of the citizens of Cuyaba, and elsewhere. 
The Matto Grosso Borord are distinguished as "Borord da Cam- 
panha " (i. e., Boroid of the Plainsj and "Borord Cabagaes (i. c., 
Borord of the river Cabagal). \'on den Steinen in iSpT described 
the former as "living in small settlements below \'illa Maria on 
the right bank of the Paraguay and Jauru over toward Bolivia,” 
while the latter "live not far from these northward on the banks 
and headwaters of the Cabagal and the Jauru, both which rivers 
flow into the Paraguay from the right, the one at Villa Maria, the 
other somewhat farther south." The Borord are termed by von 
den Steinen "the ruins of a once powerful people, who possessed 
the country between the Paiaguay and the Cuyaba." The Borord 
of the Sao Lourengo are still known as "Coroados." In 1848 the 
"Borord da Campanha" were reported as numbering about iSo, 
and the "Borord Cabagaes" about no; and by 1S72 the latter 
had decreased to some 40, while the former were about the same. 
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6. ^.IiTRE (B.). Catalcgo razonadu dc !a Seccion Lcnguas Americanai. Con una 

Introduccion de Luis Mana Torres. Tomo I, Buenos Aires, 1909, pp. 
xliii, 411. 

7. DE Valdivi.x (L.). Doctrina Cristiana y Catecisrao, con un Confesionario. 

Arte, V \’ocabu!ario de la lengua Allentiac, por e! padre Luis do \ aldivia 
de la Compania de Jesus. Reimpreso todo a plana y renglon. con una 
resena de la vida j obras del autor. por Jose Toribio Medina. Sevilla. 
1894. Reprint of first edition published at Lima in 1607. 

b. . Doctrina Christiana y Cathecismo en la lengua Allentiac que corre 

enla ciudad de S. Juande la Frontera, con un Confesionario, Arte y Boca- 
bulario breves. . . . Lima, 1607, pp. 47. 

9. . Arte gramatica, vocabulario, catecismo y confesionario en lengua 

Chilena, y en las lenguas Allentiac y Milcocayac. que son las mas generales 
de la Provincia de Cuio en el Reino de Chile, y que hablan los Indies 
Guarpes y otros. . . . Lima, 1908. 

The work of Father de \"aldi\'ia, the basis of research in the Al- 
lentiacan language, gives " the Christian doctrine and Catechism in 
the speech of the Allentiacs ot the city of San Juan de la Frontera, 
with a Confessional y, Giammar, and brief \'ocabulary.” This 
linguistic material has been discussed by de la Grasserie and Mitre, 
the former, in 1894, determining the Allentiac to be an independent 
stock. In 1009, Mitre' treats of the Allentiac in detail, summarizing 
(pp. 342-360; the data in de \’aldivia as to grammar and morphol- 
ogy, and giving also fpp. 361-409; a vocabulary of Allentiac- 
Spanish. with etymologies and grammatical analyses where known. 

The family name Allentiacan comes from Allentiac (Allentiak). 
the appellaticm of the language sptiken by the people known like- 
wise by this same term, as well as by the name of Hiiarpes. or 
Guarpes. Both these terms ma\' be of non-Allentiacan origin. 
Boman (p. 361 suggests a derivation of Allentiac from Tehuelche 
iTsonekan) alien, man. people, and thinks that Hiiarpe may be 
Aymaran. — but this is conjecture. Mitre.- who makes out Hiiarpe 
to be Aymaran, follows de \'akli4ia in the Tsonekan etymology 
adopted by Boman. The derixation of de \'aldivia is not at all 
satisfactorx'. Boman also divides Allentiac into Allen-tiak, and 
suggests that the Hispanified Pia'^-iiita mav be cognate. This, 
again, lacks proof. 

^ Ca.dlo^o, pp. 339-409 

2 Ibid., pp. 346, 347. 
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II. Bororo.\x 

The teiritory of the Bororoan stock lies in central Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. Fric (1906) thus delimits it: 

■‘The Bororo inhabit the entire course of the Sao Lourencjo river as far as its 
union with the Cuyaba, where they come into contact with the Guato. The 
northern boundary is formed by the north bank of the Rio das Mortes, the south 
bank being inhabited by the Cayapos, with whom the Bororo have long waged 
war. Farther north they occupy both banks of the Araguayi right across the 
road that leads from Cuyaba to Goyaz.” 

In the first half of the eighteenth century these Indians rot ed 
about the region of the Xingii -Araguaya watershed in central 
iNIatto Grosso. Later on, the so-called "Bororo Cabagaes” 
settled on the upper Paraguay. The others were for a long time 
known as “Coroados,” and, as Ehrenreich notes, it was only in 
1888, as a result of the visit of the second German Xingu expedition, 
that "the identity of these Indians with the genuine old Bororo 
was established.” Their center was "between the sources of the 
S. Lourengo and the Cayap6 Grande, the principal source of the 
Araguaya." At the time of von den Steinen’s visit there were 
several hundred Bororo, settled under military supervision, at 
the colony of Theresa Christina on the Sao Lourengo. Many 
Borord are in the sertace of the citizens of Cuyaba, and ePewherc. 
The Matto Grosso Bororo are distinguished as "Borord da Cam- 
panha” li. e., Boroid of the Plains) and "Borord Cabagaes li. e., 
Bororo of the river CaVtagal). Von den Steinen in 1894 described 
the former as "living in small settlements below \'illa Maria on 
the right bank of the Paraguay and Jauru over toward Boli\’ia," 
while the latter "live not far Irom these northward on the banks 
and headwaters of the Cabagal and the Jauru, both which rivers 
flow into the Paraguay from the right, the one at \ ilia Maria, the 
other somewhat farther south.” The Borord are termed by von 
den Steinen "the ruins of a once powerful people, who possessed 
the country between the Paiaguay and the Cuyaba.” The Borord 
of the Sao Lourengo are still known as "Coroados.” In 1848 the 
"Borord da Campanha” were reported as numbering about 180, 
and the "Borord Cabagaes” about no: and by 1S72 the latter 
had decreased to some 40, while the former were about the same. 
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(The corresponding numbers foi the "Coroados” were not given.) 
Conflicts with the whites (1875-1880, and since) have furthei 
seriously reduced the number of these Indians. 

In 1891, Rrinton^ classed the Bororos simply as a tribe of the 
Tupian block, although the independent character of their language 
had been noted b\’ von den Steinen some years before. In 1892, 
de la \'ihaza, in hi-^ bibliographical monograph (p. 341) stated that 
"la lengLia Boruro es de orfgen desconocido." In 1894, von den 
Steinen, in his work on the aborigines of central Brazil (p. 517,)' 
e.xpresbly stated that the language of the Bororo is unrelated to 
any other. 

The chief literature concerning the Bororoan linguistic stock 
will be found in the following titles: 

I Boggi.cni (G ). Etnngrafi'a del Alto Paraguay. Bol. Inst. Geogr. .\rgent. 
(B. Airesj, 189S, vol. xvni. pp. 613-626, map, 

2. . V'ocabulario. MS. Primed in the article of Fric and Radin (q. v.). 

3 C.CLD.ts I — ). \'ocalmiario do lingua indigena dos Bororos Coroados. Cuya- 
ba, 1S90. 

4. C-tRDus (J.). Las Misiones Franciscanas entre los Infieles de Bolivia, etc. 

Barcelona, 1 886. pp. 425. 

5. DF. C.ASTELN.AU (F.'i. X'ovagc ilans les parties centrales de b.-Xmeriquc du Sud. 

. . . Histoire du voyage, 6 vols. Paris, 1850-51, See vol. v. 

6. Ehrenreich (P.,>. Anthropologische Studien uber die Urbcwohner Brasiliens. 

Braunschweig, 1897, pp. iv, 168. 

7. Fkic and R.adin iF.). Contributions to the Study of the Bororo Indians. 

Journ. Anthrop. Inst. (Lond.). vol. X.KX.XVI. 1906. pp. 393-406. 

8. KosLowsky (J,;. .Algunos dacos sobre los indios Bororos. Rev. d. Mus. de 

La Plata, tomo vi. 1895, pp. 375-410. 

9. . Tres sem.inas entru los indios GuatOs. Ibid., tomo vi, 1895, pp. 221- 

250. 

10. MELG.tqo (Baron). .See vox dex Steixex (K,). 

11. vox M.artius 'C. F. P.,). Bcitrage zur Ethnographic und Sprachenkiinde 

.Lnierika’s zumal Bra-ilicns. 2 Bdc., Leipzig, 1867. Bd. II: Worter- 
sammlung brasilianischcr Sprachen, pp. .xxi, 548. 

12. Meyer 'H.;. Bogen nnd Pfcil in Ccntral-Brasilien. Leipzig, 1896. Trans- 

lated: Bows and Arrows in Central Brazil, in Rep. Smithson. Inst., Wash- 
ington, 1.896. 

ly MnxiiXHO ''J F.). Xoticia sobre a provincia de Mateo Grosso. S. Paulo, 
1S69. 


.(meriLan Race, 


P 23 
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14. VON DEN Steinen iK.i. Durch Ccntral-Brasilicn. Leipzig, 1SS6. pp. xii, 372. 
15 - ■ L ntcr den Xaturvolkern Zentral-BrasilitnB. Berlin, 1S94, pp xiv, 570. 

Alontinho (pp, 170-171) gives some words of the "Bororos- 
Cabagaes," and also a vocabulary of 32 words i pp. 192-11)4) of 
the "Coroados," but these latter belong not to the Bororo thus 
named, having been, as von den Steinen points out, taken from von 
^lartius’ work. They are really "Coroado of the Rio Xipoto," 
and altogether non-Bororo. The identity ot the Matto Giosso 
"Coroados" with the Bororo was suspected by Melgago and Cazal 
before von den Steinen's demonstration cf it. Boggiani's vocab- 
ulary in Fric and Radin contains about 150 words, of which some 
are not to be found in Caldas or \-on den Steinen. In his work on 
The Aborigines of Central Brazil (pp. 441-518) von den Steinen 
furnishes an excellent ethnological sketch of the Bororo. Besides 
the few grammatical notes there given (p. 17), he also prints a 
German-Bororo vocabulary <tf some 300 words. Brief vocabulaiies 
are given in von Martins’ and in Cardus, the former taken from 
de Castelnau.- 

The family name, Bororoan, is derived from Bororo (Borords), 
the term by which these Indians have long been known. Its 
etymology is uncertain. 

III. C.ALCH.AQUI.AX 

The character of che Calcliaquian language and the extent of 
the territory occupied by those who once spoke it hav’e been the 
subject of much discussion and even disputation In 1891, Brinton 
lAmer. Race, pp. 319-320) recognized a " Catamareha” stock, to 
which he assigned the following tribes — Acalianes. Cacas (or 
Cacanas). Calchaquis, Catamarcas. Diagitas tor Diachitas), Qiiilmes, 
Tamanos. He identified the Calcliaquian language with the Cata- 
marefio or Cacana tongue, a graniniai of which was written by de 
Barcena, but suggested that further research might show that the 
(’alchaquis “were a branch of the Araucanians.” The Calchaqiiian 
culture, he thought, had been inspired by the Peruvian. Later, ^ 

‘ Vol. II, pp. 14-15, 

' Vol. V, p. 28 V 

^ Stud, in S. Amer. Xat. Langs , 1892, pp. 
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he looked upon rhe Calchaquis as “a more or less mixed branch of 
the Kechua family,” abandoning his former recognition of the 
language as an independent stock. This “identification of rhe 
Calckaqiii dialect of Tucuman with a patois of the Kechua," is 
based by him partly on the fact that the Abbe Camano speaks of a 
“ Calchaqid or Tiicumano or Catamareno dialect of Quechua.” 
But it is admitted that the people of the Calchaqui country had 
abandoned their mother tongue (if they had one) for Quechua 
before the time of Camano, so his evidence is hardly convincing. 
\ on Tschudi’s attempt to connect the Calchaquian language with 
Atacamenan, Ameghino’s claim of Aymaran relationship, l.afone- 
Qtievedo’s view that it was a mixed or mongrel tongue (Kechuan- 
Abiponian-Guarani). etc., are all without sufficient proof. H. von 
Ihering holds to the theory of an independent stock as Brinton did 
formerly. 

The importance of the ancient Calchaquian culture has recently 
been emphasized by Ambrosetti, Boman, and other investigators. 
Ambrosetti (1902, 1903) believes the territory of the Calchaquian 
independent stock to have included a good deal of the Argentine 
prot'inces of Jujuy, Salta. Tucuman, and Catamarca, with exten- 
sions farther south in La Rioja and San Juan, even to the borders 
of (Mendoza. He thinks that the Inca element in Calchaquian 
culture has been exaggerated, and the native factor underestimated. 
He has also made out an interesting comparison between the Cal- 
chaquian culture and that (.)f the Pueblo Indians of Xew Mexico 
and Arizona, but this does not necessarily imply an\' close racial 
or linguistic relationship of these two peoples — it merelv emphasizes 
the eilects (jf \ er\' similar natural en\'ironments upon the develop- 
ment tif human cie ilization. 

Lejeal and Boman (1906), in their discussion of the ‘‘Calchaqui 
question, identify Calchaqui culture with Diaguitan culture, 
holding that “the Calchaquis were not themselves a distinct nation, 
but belonged to the more important Diaguitan people, whose 
territorc e.xtenJed over all the Andine region of northern Argentina, 
from the peak o! Acay and the valley of Lerma, on the north, to 
the pro\ince of San Juan on the souch (the Sierra de Cordoba 
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excepted).” While recognizing the Peruvian element in Diaguitan 
culture, and that a very large one, these authors (p. 186) allow a 
considerable factor of independent origin. Later, Boman ^ dis- 
cusses in detail the Diaguitas and their culture. He attributes to 
them, at the time of the Spanish conquest, all the mountainous 
region of modern Argentina, from the Nevado of Acay and the 
valley of Lerma, on the north, probably to the province of Mendoza, 
on the south: in this legion must, however, be excepted the Sierra 
de Cordoba, inhabited by the Comechingones, whose culture, like 
that of the Diaguitas, seems to have had affinities with the Andine 
type, but who did not speak Cacan, the general language of the 
Diaguitas” fp. 12), Also, “the Diaguitas constituted an ethnic 
unity, not only from the point of view of their culture, but likewise 
linguisticall}'; they all spoke a common language, the Cacan, Caca. 
or Kakan” (p. 16). Boman’s map shows the extent of the Cal- 
chaquian or Diaguitan territory as above described. 

In his later discussion of the subject Brinton- states that the 
Calchaqui or Cacana language “was merely a corrupt dialect of the 
widely extended Quechua stock,” but admits that “it is possible 
that at the conquest some relics of an earlier tongue remained.” 
Ehrenreich (1905) inclined to the opinion that the Calchaquis 
were a mixed people, as Lafone-Quevedo maintained. Taking all 
things into consideration, however, there still seems reason to be- 
lieve in the independent character linguistically of the people in 
question, and they are here ranked as such — the Calchaquian lin- 
guistic stock, that term being preferred over Catamarcfian, Cacan, 
Cacanan, or Diaguitan. At its greatest extent, the Calchaquian 
stock may be said to have occupied a territory of varying breadth, 
between about 23° 30' and 32° 30' S. lat. The Calchaquian language 
was still spoken in the seventeenth century; and Boman ip. 20) 
observes: “Lozano informs us that the Jesuit Hernando de Torre- 
blanca was, in 1657, the only Spaniard who knew the language of 
the Calchaquis.” Outes and Bruch tPP- 48-651 recognize the 
independent character of the Caca longue, but reject the term 
Calchaqui as improperly applied to the Diaguitas. 

‘ Antiq. d. Reg. And., t. i, 1908, pp. 12-32, etc. 

* Ling. Cariog. Chaco Reg., 1S98, p. 27. 
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The chief literatuie concerning the Calchaqnian linguistic stock 
will be found in the following titles: 

1. Ambrosetti (J. B.). La civilisation Calchaqui. Congr. Intern, d. Amer., 

Xlle sess. (Paris, 1900;, 1902, pp. 293-297. 

2. . Ressemblance entre les civilisations Pueblo et Calchaqui. Ibid.. 

Xllle sess. (X. Y., 1902), 1906, pp. 9-15. 

3. . Antiguedades Calchaquies, Buenos Aires, 1902, pp. 97, repr. from vols. 

Liii and Liv of Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina. 

4. . I Calchaqui, Roma, 1903, pp. 18, repr. from the Bolletcino della So- 

citta Geografica Italiana. 

5 DE B.tR7.4N.4 (A.). The existence of works attributed to this writer is doubted 
by Boman (pp. 17-20), but Brinton (Amer. Race, p. 320) says a grammar 
of Cacana was written and perhaps published by him. 

6. BoGGl.yNi (C.). Cartografia lingiiistica del Chaco, por el Dr Brinton. Rev. 

del Inst. Parag. (Asuncion), 1S99, pp. 106-137, 

7. BoM.tx (E.). Antiquites de la Region .Andine de la Republique Argentine 

et du Desert d’.-ktacama. Tome I, Paris, 1908, pp. xi, 388. See pp. 
12-32 on Diaguitas. 

8 . Brinton (D. G.). The American Race. Xew York, 1891, pp. xvi, 392. 

9. . Studies in the Native Languages of South America. Philadelphia, 

1892, pp. 67. 

10. The Linguistic Cartography of the Chaco Region. Philadelphia, 

1S98, pp. 30. 

11. C.\M.tNO (Abbe). Elementi della lingua Quichua. Ms. (l8th cent.). 

Cited by Brinton (Studies, p. 52). 

12. L.tFo.NE-ycEVEDO (S. A.). Tesoro de Catamarquenismos: Xombres de 

lugar y apellidos.indios con etimologias y eslabones aislados de la lengua 
Cacana. Buenos Aires, 1898, pp. xliv, 377. .Also in .Anales de la Sociedad 
Cientifica .Argentina, vols. X.XXIX-XLI, 1895-1898. 

13. Leje.al (L.) et Bo.m.ax (E.). La question Calchaquie. Congr. Intern, d. 

.Amer , XVe sess. (Quebec, 1906), 1907, pp. 179-1S6, 

14. Loz.txo (P.). Ilistoria de la conquista del Paraguay, Rio de La Plata, Tucu- 

man (1745). Edicion Lamas. Buenos .Aires, 1873-1875. 

15. Moreno (F. P.). Esploracion arqueologica de la provincia de Catamarca. 

Rev. del Mus, de La Plata (La Plata), vol. i, 1891, pp, 199-216. 

16. Alossi iM, .A.). Gramatica razonada de la lengua Quichua, comparada con 

las Icnguasdel antiguo continentc; con notas especialcs sobre la que se habla 
cn Santiago de! Estero y Catamarca. Cordoba, 1889. 

17. X tRV.tEZ (P. S.). Relacion de las provincias do Tucuman (1583?). Madrid, 

1885. 

18. (Jutes (F. P.) y Bruch (C.). Los .Aborigines de la Repiiblica .Argentina. 

Buenos .Aires, 1910, pp. 149. 

ly. Qi E'\D.\ (\’. (j.). .Apuntes sobre el Origen de la lengua Quechua en Santiago 
del Estero. In his Estudios HistSricos (Buenos .Aires, 1863). 
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20. Ql'iroga (A.). Antigiiedades calchaquie?. Bol. de! Inst. Geogr. Argent. 

(B. Aires), vol. xvii, 1896, pp. 177 ff. 

21. . Folk-lore Calchaqui. Ibid., vo!. xviii, 1897, pp. 48 ff. 

22. SOPR-ANO I.P. P.). Historia de las Guerras con I05 terribles Calchaquies, 

Chiriguanos, y los Quilmes. Completa conquista del antiguo Tucuman. 
Buenos Aires, 1896. 

23. DEL Techo (X.). Historia Provincite Paraguari® . . . Leodii, 1673. 
Whatever vocabularies, texts, etc., in the Calchaqitian language- 

may have been collected by the old missionaries, they are now lost 
or inaccessible, lying, perhaps, in unknown locations. The linguistic 
data remaining consist of place-names, etc., and these are discussed 
by Lafone-Quevedo, in his Tesoro de Catamaquenismos, but not to 
the satisfaction of Brinton (Ling. Cart., p. 26), who cites from him 
some of these words and terminations. Brinton cites a Grammar of 
Calchaqui as having been written (and published?) by the Jesuit 
missionary Alonso de Barcena (or Barzana), and other authorities 
cite a Vocabulary as well: but Boman (pp. 17-201 finds no such 
works in existence; careful investigation, e. g., showing that the 
Vocabidario stated by Graesse to be in Paris does not exist there 
at all (this was said to have been printed at Los Reyes in 1586). 
The Lexicon et prcecepta gramniatica, for which a date, "Penn'ice, 
1590," is assigned by set'eral bibliographers, is, according to Boman, 
a "made-up” title. 

The family name, CaJehaquian, comes from Calchaqui. the 
appellation of the most celebrated member of the stock, best known 
through its stubborn resistance to the contpiering Spaniards. Its 
etymology is unknown. The language scenic to hax'e been called 
Caca, Cacana. etc. 

Clark University 

Worcester, Massachusetts 



AN ANCIENT NEW JERSEY INDIAN JARGON 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 
Introduction’ 

ILE at Trenton as Acting Governor of New Jersey in 1912^ 
the writer found in the vaults of the Department of State 
an old manuscript volume of deeds, pertaining to Salem 
countv, N. JJ In this collection, inserted next to a deed bearing 
the date 1684, is “the Indian Interpreter," a list of 261 words and 
phrases in the English of the period and in a mixed dialect of the 
New Jersey Delaware language, the arrangement being at random 
with no attempt at alphabetical order. The material given in this 
list was published without comment in Lessing’s Historical Record 
('vol. I, 1872, pp. 308-311), but so faultily, with so many misunder- 
standings of the original orthography, and with such a quantity of 
typographical errors, that the reproduction is of no service what- 
ever to students of the Lentpe. The writing in the manuscript is 
somewhat difficult to read for one accustomed only to modern 
script. Thus, there are many ambiguous characters, such as the 
similar capitals S-L and R-K, and the almost identically written 
miniisciiIcE n-r-v-s; l-h, etc., so that a person entirely unacquainted 
with Lenape could hardly hope to make even an approximately 
correct transcription of the Indian words. 

The list is of considerable philological interest, first, because it 
undoubtedly represents a Traders’ Jargon, used between the 
Delaware River whites and the Indians, almost grammarless and 
based chiefly on English construction, like the Chinook and Eskimo 
traders’ idioms of the North; and secondly, because the Delaware 
material, broken and erroneous as it often is, is not entirely Minsi. 

here can be no doubt that we have here Unami and Linalachtigo 
elements as well as Minsi. The following instances should be 



Salem Surveys, Xo. 2, stiff paper, yellow with age, in original leather binding. 
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compared: nahaiinum ‘raccoon’ (below nr. 76); miningus ‘mink’ 
(80); copy ‘horse’ (83); 5 for sch in singkoatam (97); s for tsch in 
singa ‘when’ (no; 114): r for / in ruti ‘good’ (125); raamiinga 
‘within’ (ijSi; rheniis for leno ‘man’ (227-228); roanonhheen 
‘northwest wind’ (180), none of which words or peculiarities is of 
northern origin. 

Strangely enough, Biinton, in his Lendpe and their Legends, 
makes no mention of chis manuscript material in the Salem Records, 
although he knew of and commented briefly on the Traders’ Jargon.- 
The jargon of the Salem Records and that given by Thomas - are 
identical, save that the former source is much fuller than the few 
specimens cited by Thomas. 

The jargon words given by Thomas, which are not found in or 
are noticeably variant from the language of the Salem Records, 
are comparatively few and are as follows;® 

apeechi ‘quickly’ = SR. v' hapitcha (117). 

aroosise ‘old’ = Z. mthilusis 'old man’, from stem = ‘decay’. 

henoin{g)tid ‘boys’: not a plural = Dei. ptlwin ‘young (ptl) one’ (ii'f») + the 
dim. I -til. Note the interchange of I and n, Unalachtigo fashion. 

beta ‘fetch’ = SR. petto (no). 

chekenip ‘turkey’; Unalachtigo form (Brinton, “Lenape ”, p. 37) = SR. 
sickenom (21). 

chase ‘skin’ = SR. haves (70). Palatalization of Del. ches. See below 
s. V. kachi. 

chetena ‘strong’ = Z. tschitanne ‘hard’; ntschitannessi ‘I am strong’. 

enychan ‘children’; not a plural = Z. nitschaan ‘my child'; Aben. and Pass. 
nijan. 

' Cf. J. D. Prince, The Modern Minsi Delaware Dialect, .inter. Jour, of Philol., 
XXI, pp. 295-302. 

■ Op cit.. pp. 75 ff., as instanced by Gabriel Thomas in his History and Geography; 
.Account o] the Province and Country of Pennsylvania and UVrt New Jersey in .America, 
London, 1698, a still accessible reprint of which appeared in New York in 1848. 

2 The following abbreviations have been used throughout this paper - B. = Brinton, 
Lendpe-English Dictionary, Philadelphia, 1888; Z. =Zeisberger's Indian Dictionary, 
printed from the original manuscript, Cambridge, 18S7; Pass. =Passamaquoddy; 
.Vben. =Abenaki; =Albert Seqaqkind .Anthony, collaborator with Brinton in his 
Lendpe-English Dictionary; RW. =Roger Wil.iams; SR. = Salem Records; O.A. = Old 
-Abnaki ; P. = Prince. It should be noted that the phonetic system followed by the 
writer of the Salem Record is that of the English of the seventeenth century. Both 
Brinton and Zeisberger followed the German method of notation, with certain irreg- 
ularities on the part of Brinton. 
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etka ‘or’ = etek ‘where it may be’; used like the Germ, set: Fr. soit for ‘or’. 
kaloons ‘shot’ = SR. alhins (,4S'l. 
hayly ‘very’ = B. cheli ’much'. 
hita ‘friend’; cf. SR. 58. 

Iwdi ‘farewell’ = Eng ‘howdy’. 
kabay ‘horse’ = SR. copy (58). 

kach ‘how many’ = Z. keclii; B. keechi. This guttural must have been pro- 
nounced r\ith a strong palatalization to be represented by Eng. ch' Ct. below. 
rnarchkec. 

koon ‘winter’ = SR. cooyi (16) 

maichkec ‘red’ = Z. mechhsi'schik ‘red ones’. 

megis ‘sheep’ = SR. mckis 187). 

mogy ‘yes' = SR. mochee (98;. Note the mse of g in Eng. for the palatal 
sound. 

moos ‘cow’ = SR. muse (85). 

(kee) namen ‘you see' = Z. nemeto common Algonquian stem. 
neskec ‘blue, black’; B. nescalenk or nesgessit lendpe ‘black men'. 
noi.'a = Aben. nawa, a resumptive particle like Eng. ‘now’ at the beginning 
of a phrase. 

ochqnenn ‘coat’ = SR. aqiiewan (40). XA'as this palatal ch or a guttural’-' 
Most probabK the latter owing to Dutch influence (,?! on the notation. 
opeg ‘white’ = SR. sepeck (4T.. 
peo ‘he will come’ = SR. payo fi33;; poh (134). 

squalid ‘girls’. Not a plural; square'), on which see SR. 234 + dim. -b/. 
tongtid ‘young’ = Z. tangeto ‘little’; B. /ungi/f + dim. 1 -tit. 
inee) leeekin ‘I live, dwell’ = Z. seik ‘house’; common .-Algonquian weesyouse 
‘meat’ = SR. iisse (Stj. 

Perhaps the most interesting phonetic feature of this jargon, of 
which the present paper gives all that is now extant, is the inter- 
change of r and /. It will be observed that the writer of the Salem 
manuscript gives rheniis and leno for ’man’ (227-228); ruti and 
diet for ‘good’ (123; 125), showing that, even as early as 1684, the 
whites could hardly distinguish between the Indian r and I. The 
r was no doubt similar to the old Aben. r cf Rasies’ Dictionary, 
which is now everywhere represented by /, and also to the Iroquois 
r which is at present beginning to become / on the St Regis reserva- 
tion in northern New York; i. e., the old Delaware r was a thick 
palatal which permitted a ready pet mutation to both I and n. as 
was the case in Unalachtigo (Brinton, Lendpe, p. 38, and see just 
above s. v. benoin(g)tid). It should be observed, in studying 
the following comparisons, that both Brinton and Zeisberger used 
the German system notation in writing the Lenape. 
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The Indian Interpreter 

1. cutte ‘one’; B. ngiitti: Z. gutti. The n is inherent; cf. Pass, neqt 

‘ one'. 

2. nisha ‘two’; B. nischa: Z. )iisi:hi. 

3. necca ’three’; B., Z. nach.a. 

4. neiiu'a 'four'; B., Z. ',iewo. 

5. palenah ‘five’; B. paleiiach; Z. palenachk. 

6. ciittas ‘six’; B. gutiasch; Z. giittaasch. 

7. neshas ‘seavon’; B. nischasch; Z. nischdsch. The -asch-e\ement cor- 

responds to the -dz of the Aben. in ngiicddz ‘six'; iobaicoz ‘seven’. 
It must have denoted ‘five’, as guttasch-Hgueduz ‘six’ = ‘one’, 
plus -asch-oz; i. e., the first element is gul-ngued = Pass, neqt 
‘one’; while nischasch-tobatzoz ‘seven’ = niscJi and Aben. fo 5 a-. 
Pass, taba ‘ two’, + -asrh-oz; viz., ‘one and five, two and five’, etc. 

8. haas ‘eight’; B., Z. ciiaasch. 

9. pesciink ‘nine’; B. peschgonk; Z. peschgiink. 

10. tellen ‘ten’; B., Z. mctHlen. 

11. tellen oak cutte ‘eleven’ = ‘ten and {oak) one’; Z. attach gutti; i, e., 

attach = ‘more’; it denotes -teen. Cf. nr. 183. 

12. tellen oak nishah ‘twe!\‘e’; Z. tellet zeoak nisclie; attach nische. 

13. tellen oak necca ‘thirteen’; Z. tellet z^vak nacini: attach nacha. 

14. tellen oak nezmi'a ‘ fourteen ’; Z. attach newa. 

15. tellen oak pcUenah ‘fifteen’; Z. attach palenach. 

16. tellen oak cuttas ‘.sixteen’; not given by Z. 

17. tellen oak neshas ‘seventeen’; not gi\en by Z. 

18. tellen oak haas ‘eighteen’; Z. attach chaasch. 

19. tellen oak pescunk ‘nineteen’; Z. attach peschgiink. 

20. Kissinach ‘twenty’; Z. nischinachke. 

21. sickenOrH ‘turkey’; B.. Z. tschikeniirn {.\. "archaic”). 

22. kahakc ‘goose’; B., Z. kciak ‘wild g.’ (.\. kadg). 

23. qiting qiiing ‘duck’; B. quiqiiingus. Onom. 

24. ncckaleekas ‘hen’; seems onom. The nearest equivalent is B. 

quekolis; A. zeekoUi ‘whip-poor-will’. Mod. Del. kikipisch; 
Z. gigibis: probably a reduplication of the Dutch kip{pcn) ‘chick- 
en(s) ’. 

25. copohan ‘sturgeon’: R\\’. kauposh; Aben. kabasa; connected with 

Z. copachcaa ‘thick, stiff’. Note OA. kabasse ‘closed in'; same 
stem as Del. kpahhi ‘close’; see below nr. 138. 

26. homo ‘shad’; I cannot place; B., Z. schat.oand;ninek. 
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72. hz.‘issan:eck ‘cattfish'; B. uisaniek (A.=’fat fish'; archaic; at present 
z.'ahlJiei! ‘mud -fish'); Z. uibameek. 

2S. ithaca meek ‘eele'; B. schacJiarnek; Z. schachanteek (lit. ‘it is a straight 
one 

29. cakickan 'pearch'; 1 cannot place. Perhaps should be read cakielan, 

same stem as B. marhkahyigus; Z. moechkalingus ‘ sun-fish ’(?). 

30. lamiss ‘fish': B. names; Z. narnees. 

31. uceho 'suet, tallow'; B. zeikul ‘fat in animal’s belly'; Z. ‘U'ikull. 

2. pomee ‘grease, fat': B. poniih; Z. pomi. 

3. kcc mauhvlome 'wilt thou buy’? Z. mahallammen; B. mehallamen 

'buy'. Cf. nr. 99. 

34. kecho kec lAngenum ‘what wilt thou have’? kecko = Z. kucu; B. 

holkii ‘what, something’. The root wing- appears in B. win- 
guiamen ‘delight in'; Z. wingileiidar,:; -Xben. n'wigiba-losa 'I 
should like to go', etc. 

35. keck, see keckoe hee wingenum ‘say what hast thou a mind to’. The 

■soc is clearly identified with the indefinite Pass, -les in ke'kws 
‘ w hat. an\ thing’. 

30. lie i:i)igc>:um *I have a mind to’. 

37. knke 'wampum’; Z. gequak; B. gock.. but -\. (Mod. Del.) keekq. 

3N. sciean 'wampum'; perha;.)* Z. srhejeek; B. sckejek 'string of w.’ (A. 
'edge, borer’). 

39. clluqiiepepir ‘cap, hat’; B., Z. alloqiiepi. 

40. ajiitwiin ‘coate, citjak or v.ollen cloak'; B. achquiwanis ‘blanket’; 

Z. achuii'.wanes. 

41. wcpt’ckaquewan 'a white match-coat'; the element leepeck ‘white’ 

= B. wap-iii 'white': Z. woapsii. “Matchcoat'’ meant ‘leather 
coat': Z. Miicht 'C'i:t-]nkees — ‘leather string'. 

42. hii,:h;ss ‘cloath, Ivnnen'; cf. Z. hc?Hbsigawan ‘tent'; lit. ‘a cloth 

dwelling'; or ‘where one dwells in cloth’ (wig ‘dwell’). 

43 ’ S'-U'k liZdi Ri'i /I 'breeches ; Z. sackutdekan; B. cJiessachgtitackaii ‘leather 
hr.' 

44. cockoe,] ‘stokings’; B., Z. gJgu):. 

45. seppnek ‘shoes'; root appears in Z. nemach-tschipachquaU ‘Indian 

shoe= ’. 

46. piack.ickan ’igun'; B. paiachhika): ‘gun’; lit. ‘one fires it off’; 

from piiiach-kanimen ‘fire fjff ’. Contains Eng. ‘fire’ = paia; 
cl, Chinook Jargon word pzuh ‘fire’. The consonant / is foreign 
to im,;;y Indian languages. 

47. pe.i.ck ']„,\.(ier : R. punk ‘dust' (A. ‘ashes, powder’); Z. alta ne- 

pwgmrn.u.i ‘I I.-ave no powder'. 
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48. alunse ‘lead’; B. alliins ‘arrow’ (A. first ‘arrow’; then ‘bullet’). 

Proper word for ‘lead’ was tdkachsin ‘soft stone’ (P.'i. 

49. assin ‘stone, iron, brass’ fi. e. ‘anything hard'; P.) ; B. achsin; 

Z. adisuH. In Del. ’ iron ’ was siikacJisin ’ black stone ’ (P.) ; Z. 
sukachsiin. 

50. assinnus ‘ kettle, pot’; a jargon word from assm ‘stone, iron,’ etc.; B., 

Z. hoos ‘kettle’. 

51. iomohickan ‘ax’; Z. f mahicaii : B. tcniahikan. 

52. quippeleno ‘hoe’; B. achqttipelazjou. 

53. pocksucan ‘knife’; A. pachscJiikdn. 

54. tocosheta ‘pair of sissers’; contains root of B. kschikazi ‘knife’. 

55. diaiita ‘tobacco’; B. ki,chatey. 

56. hapockon ‘pipe’; Z. hopoacan; acJipiqiwn. A. “archaic’’. 

57. hrandyn'yne ‘rum’; proper word; lile'dozvokgan; Z. 

58. netap ‘friend’; really ‘my friend’; cf. Pass, iiilap, kitap ‘my, th\ f.’ 

The full phrase here in the ms. seems to be hiyotl 7 ietap ‘good be 
to thee friend’, or ‘thou good friend’. This hiyotl appears to be 
a part of the verb ‘ to be ’ = hiyo; cf. yu in .Aben. and Pass, 
‘it is’, and probabh’ the root of :ouI- ‘good’. The sentence is 
indistinct. 

59. tackomen ‘whence earnest thou’ = ta ‘where’ A k, 2 p. + onie>s 

‘come from’; cf. Z. tacumen; same meaning. 

60. tacktaiigh ynatcha ‘whither goest thou’?; Z. match:! ‘go home’; but 

in Pass, mack, maj is the conirnon root ‘to go’. Tacktaiigh = ta 
‘where’ + ^ = 2 p. + ktaugh. same element seen in Pass, future 
kti. 

61. tana ke-niatcha ‘whither goest thou’? Cf. Pass, tan ‘where, whither ’. 

Cf. nr. 221. Tana = ‘when’, 1 19. 

62. Vndoqae ‘yonder’ (little way); B. undachqui ‘whereabouts', iindach 

‘here, this way’. Cf. 113-222. 

63. kccko license ‘ what is thy naine’t Really = ‘ his name ’. B.lineiiHSii 

‘he is called’: Abcn. Iheizo: Pass. iSt-leicis. Cf. nr. Jo6. 

64. hickolc ‘yonder’; Z. ikaltsi; B. ika talli. 

65. kecko kee hatta ‘what hast thou’?; B. olhatton ‘have, possess’. Cf. 

nr. 194. 

66. niatta ne hatta ‘I have nothing’; B. rnatta ’no, not’. Cf. nr. 95. 

67. nee hatta ‘I have’. 

68. cutte hatta ‘ one buck’; lit. ‘(I) have one’; ‘buck’ — ajaben; B. and Z. 

69. nonshuta ‘doe’; B. and Z. nunschetto. 

70. haves ‘skin’ ("not dressed): B. dies; Z. choy. 
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71. tomoquc 'beaver'; B. ktemaque; Aben. tamakiia. 

72. hiODiikick 'otter'; B. and Z. gihiduiochk. 

73. 'li.ides 'elk': B. ynos; Z. jiioos. 

74. mack ‘boar’; I cannot place; B. gives uelchos ‘stallion, boar’. It Is 

possible that the tvriter meant to write iiack which might be a 
corruption of zjclchos. 

75. koccus ‘fox’; Z. z.vakiis ‘gray fox’. Note the mod. X, J. place- 

name still translated " many foxes ”. This is probably 

an abbreviation of hokusak ' foxes '. 

76. nahduniim ’raccoon’; Z. ndchenum. The Minsi word vras espan 

(cf. A. in Brinton), a word which still lives iii the Jersey Dutch of 
Bergen County hatpin; cf. J. D. Prince. The Jerse\’ Dutch Dia- 
lect, Dialect Notes, vol. iii, part vi, p. 479. 

77. Unqxcc;, ‘wild cat’; Z. tscliinque. In the Minsi of the north, a form 

similar to the Pass, lox ‘wolverene’ must have existed, as we find 
the word kdtelos for ‘wild cat’ in Jersey Dutch (Prince, op, cit., 
P- 4 S 4 )- 

7S, hannick ‘squirrel’; Z. anictis ‘fence-mouse’ = ‘ground squiirel’ or 
‘chipmunk ’. 

79. tuni'iiimnui'; ‘hare’; Z. tschemanimiti. 

80. miningu^ ‘ a mines' = ‘ mink’; Z. a'iningns. This seems to show the 

derivation of the Eng. mink: S\.ed. mank from the Delaware 
dialects. 

81. Izuse ‘I use meat’ or ‘flesh’; realK- ‘meat’; B. ojoos: Z. ojos. 

S2. kush-kush ‘hog’; B. and Z. goschgosch; onomatapoeia. 

83. copy ‘horse’; I cannot place. The proper word was B. nen:ijungiis: 

Z. fiechnajungees. Kahay is given by Thomas (see abot e In- 
troduction). 

84. ninjicniigghs ‘ mare' ■. Z. nechnaunghi ochquechum = ‘horse female’. 

85. inme ‘cow’; B. mo:,; now = ‘deer’ and ‘elk’ (.A.). 

86. iionackon ' milk ; I do not believe there ever was a Delaw are word for 

‘milk’. This woril in R. = Z. ‘ nip[)le, mamma ’. 

S7. makees ‘sheep’; B. fnekit, onoin. from memekis ‘bleat’. 

88. 711111 , le ‘drink’ or ‘ale ; B. meiien ‘drink’; meneicagan ‘drinking’; 

Z. iiient'icoucan ‘drink’ (n.). 

89. pishbee ‘small beer’; Z. mhll ‘beer’. Contains the root -bi ‘water’. 

90. knseqiien ‘come’; Z. chaiqticem; B. meiaqucni ‘ear of c. ’ 

91. pone ‘bread’; B. and Z. tichpoan: B. iidmpponhe ‘I make br. ’ This 

word survit esin the Amer. South lor ‘ corn-bread ’. 

92. linppenas 'turiiips ; B. hohbin ‘p<jtato’; Z. Jiohbeni: ‘turnip’, with 

dim. -5. 
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93. seckJia ‘salt’; Z. sikey (A. “archaic"). 

94. kee uingenurfi line ‘dost thou like this’; tine = B. von ‘this’. 

95. r'natta ‘no’; B. and Z. matta ‘no, not’ = the neg. atta tvith »i-pre6x. 

96. me maita uj-ingeni ‘ I don’t care for it’; note the Eng. me in the jargon 

for Del. ne-ni and also the neg. -i. 

97. singkoatum ‘I do not care’; ‘I will cast it awa\ ’; B. schingattam ‘be 

unwilling, disapprove’. 

98. mockee ‘ay, yes’; Z. moschizei ‘clca.rly’; Z. gives hischi ‘yes. indeed’. 

99. Me mauholnmi ‘I will buy it’; again Eng. 7 ne as above; Z. mahaHan,- 

men; B. mehalhinien ‘buy’. The -i here may be a relic of the l 
p. -/ = ‘I will buy it for nicself’ (?). 
too. ke ntanniskin uiie ‘wilt thou sell this’? The stem niuhal = ‘sell’; 
cf. Z. na (sic! — ne-) mahallc mcgentsch ‘I will s. it’. In Alien., 
however, iHanahonien = ‘sell’; clearly same stem as here. 

101. kecko gull line ‘how many guilders for this'? On kecko, see nr. 34; 

gull ‘guilder’; Dutch gulden. 

102. kako rneele ‘what wilt thou give for this’? The root mil is common 

Algonquian for ‘give’; cf. Pa.-s. ke'kw k'niUin -..jechi ni ‘what wilt 
thou give me for this’? 

103. Liitte uickan cake ‘one fathom of wampum’; cf, B, neieo leikan ‘four 

fathoms’. 

104. nee h.eele ‘I will give thee’; should be k’milen. Z.; cf. .\ben. k'rnilel. 

Cf. nr. 144. 

105. ctifie steepd ‘one stiver’; Dutch siuiier. 

106. steepa ‘farthing’ = ‘stiver’. 

107. cutte gull ‘one gilder; sixpence’. 

108. momolieotHum ‘I will leave this in pawn’; must contain root mol, 

seen in Z. uiilutschi-mol-sin ‘treat about peace’. 

109. singd kee natiinnuin ‘when wilt thou fetch it’? Z. tschinge ‘when’; 

B. naten (A. ‘go after something’); Z. n' natammen ‘I will fetch’. 

110. singe, kee petta ‘when wilt thou bring it ’? Z. pHoon ‘bring’. 

111. necka cuuwin ‘after three sleeps; 3 dales hence’; Z. gauiein ‘sleep’ 

(cf. nr. I S3). 

1 12. tana kee iintiiniirn; see 109. 

1 13. uiidoque ‘yonder’; see 62. 

114. singa ‘when’; Z. tschinge. 

15 iucka ‘day’; really B.j«ie ‘ now' ; juke gisrliquik ‘to-day’. Cf. nrs. 
129; 257. 

ti6. kis quuka ‘this day; a day’; B. gischquik; Z. idem. 

1 17. hapitcha ‘ bx and b\ ’; Z. pecho; B. apitschi. 
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ilS. alloppdn ‘ lo-morrow ’ ; Z. alappa; A. ajappa. 

119. tana hatta ‘when bad^t thou it’? Tana ‘\thither’ (61) = Pa=;. 

tan ‘what, where, when’. 

120. quash matta diecon ‘why didst thou lend it’? B. ai'.d Z. quatsch 

‘why’: note Z. k' nattemihi ‘lend me’. The m-. form must be for 
k’nattadikon ‘he lends it to thee’; cf. Aben. k’mU'gon ‘he gives it 
thee 

121. kacko pata ‘what hast thou brought’?; B. peton; Z. pkoon ‘fetch’. 

Note the absence of the personal prefix. 

122. cuttas qiiing qi'ing ‘six ducks’; cf. nrs. 6 and 23, 

123. o!et ‘it is good’; B. and Z. laiiUt. 

124. matta olet ‘it is bad’; lit. ‘it is not good’. 

125. matta ruti 'it is good for nothing’; matta ‘not’; riiti = Inti = the 

stem \aul- + the neg. -i. 

126. husco seeka ‘it is very hansom’; B. and Z. Iiusca ‘very’; Z. schihi 

‘handsome’. 

127. husco m.atit ‘it is very ugly'; Z. machtit ‘ugly’. 

128. he runa matauka ‘thou wilt fight’: quite a wrong translation; ke 

runa = kiliina, the inch ‘we’. The plural ‘you’ would have been 
kilwiaa; ‘thou’ = ke-. 

129. lough matcha ‘get thee gone’; lit. ‘now go’; iough = Vt. juke ‘now’; 

cf. nr. 1 15; matcha ‘go depart’; cf. nrs. 60; 61. 

130. undoque niatape ‘sit tonder’; Z. bemattachpil ‘sit’. 

131. nc rnathit wingenum ‘we will be quiet’; really ‘I will’, etc.: mathit 

must be a corruption of Z. clanimieche ‘be still, lie quiet’; B. 
klarnachpin (?). Note the apparent use of unngenum ‘wish’, 
for the future. The jargon reproduces the guttural by th; cf. 
nrs. 235; 260. 

132. noa ‘come hither, come back’. Probabh' from B. naseochgen 

‘follow’, seen also in the resumptive tiasaa. 

133. payo ‘to come’; B. paan; Z. pen ‘he comes’. 

134. match poh ‘he is come; coming’. This use of match- to denote the 

piresent action is common in Aben. and Pass. Note Z. peii ‘he 
comes’. 

135. raa niunga ‘within’; Z. allamunque. raa-m = lam in Aben. and 

Pass, lami ‘within, inside’. 

136. cochmink ‘without’; B. kotschemunk; Z. kotschmunk: Pass, kotchmek. 

137. tungshena ‘open’; Z. ntunkschememen ‘I open it’; H.-tenktschechen; 

tonktscheneynen. 

138. poha ‘shut’; B. kpahi; A. kpahhi; Pass, k’baha. 
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139. scunda ‘the door'; Z. esqiiande = Eingatig. 

140. ke cakeus ‘thou art drunk’; Z. achkienchsu ‘a drunken man’. 

141. opposicon ‘beyond thyself’ = ‘drunk’. Probably = B. achpussin 

‘broil, roast’; here = achpussikan ‘he broils him; he is broiled’: 
slang (?). 

142. husko opposic 07 i ‘much drunk’. 

143. nwckorick 'a great deal’ = B. mechakgilik ‘great’; macheli; mecheli 

‘more’. 

144. tualeema cacko ‘give me something’; mil ‘gi\'e’ (see nr. 104); the 

form should be milil ‘give me’; Aben. milin. 

145. ahij; bee ‘water’; Z. m'bi; B. n:bi; Aben. nebi. 

146. minataii ‘a little cup to drink in’; men is a common Algonquian 

stem ‘to drink’; B. menachti)i ‘drink together’. 

147. mitchen ‘victuals’; B. mizeieagan ; Z. mizeKoagan. 

14S. mets ‘eat’; Z. mizin: and cf. Aben. mils ‘eat’. 

149. porieto ‘let it alone'; Z. ponih ‘leave off, let it alone’; B. ponemcn 

‘let go, leave off ’. Cf. Pass, pon niont'hag’n agieed’ niik ' \)uX. th.t 
paddle in the canoe’. 

150. husco lallacutta ‘I am very angry’; seems to mean ‘irritated’; 

Z. lalha ‘scrape’; B. lalhan. Properly ‘angry’ was B. mantinxin. 

151. kc husko nalan ‘thou art very idle’; Z. nolhandov:oaga 7 i ‘idleness’; 

B. nolhand ‘Ia^y ’. 

152. cliingo ke matcha ‘when wilt thou go’? ischinge ‘ when' \ cf. nr. 109. 

153. mesickecy ‘make hast’; schauieessin; Z. schairwessi; probably me- 

sickecy is for 'wesickecy, a corruption of the -leessin element in 
the above words (?). 

153c. shamahala ‘run’; B. kschamehellan ‘fast’. 

154. husko taquatse ‘it is very cold’. 

155. ne dog'u'atcha ‘I am very cold; I freeze’. With these words, cf. B. 

tnchquatscho ‘he is cold, shivering’; Z. tachquatschuu.ak 'they 
freeze’ (see 156). 

156. u'hinna ‘snow, hail’; Z., B. tehieu ‘it snows’; same stem seen in Z. 

giihn ‘snow’ (see just below'*. Whiuna cannot mean ‘hail’, 
which was tachsigin. 

157. ahalea coon hatta ‘have abundance of snow, hail, ice’; ahalea = 

B. alloioiioi ‘more’. Coon = Z. guhn ‘snow’ (156). 

158. take ‘freeze’; B. taquatten ‘irozen’ • taqiiatschiti ’freeze’. 

159. sHckolan cisquicka ‘a rainy day'; B. sokelan ‘it rains’; Z. socelantsck 

‘it will rain’; .Aben. soglon ‘it rains’. 

160. loan ‘winter’; Z. Incan; B. loan. Cf. iSo. 
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l6oa. sickquin: ‘the spring’; B., Z. s:quon: Z. siequangge 'next spring'; 
Pass, sigmik ‘in spring'. 

161. nippinge ‘summer’; really ‘next summer’: B., Z. nipen. 

162. tacockqiio ‘the fall’; B. tachgaoak. 

164. tana ke •u'ig'^'ham ' where is thy house’; B. Z. 'ciquoani. 

164. hoikung ketJuuuHg ‘up the river’; B. kittaji ‘great (tidal) river’. 

The last elem.ent -tan is the same as that seen in marJiattan = 
mna'tan ‘an island surrounded hy tidal water' = -ian. The 
word hockiing must ha\e meant ‘dov.11 (the river) ’, as it = hakiak 
‘on the earth, down, under’. Upstream = rudlahkji, B. 

165. tcna yuattha ana 'where goes the path'? B. aney ‘road, walking 

road, path’. Cf. ur. 200. 

166. ioiigh undoque 'go yonder’. Hr. "now there’; cf. nr. 115. 

167. hitock ’a tree’; Z. mehiituk. 

16S. hitock uepd ‘there stands a tree’; Z. n'lpu ‘he stands'. 

169. manianhiikan | 

170. mamadouickon h ‘peach or cherry’; I cannot place. 

171. ynavadickon J 

172. I'inim ‘grapes’; both B. and Z. loisachgim; pruhahly should read 

visum ( ?). 

173. acotetha ‘apple’: must be the same stem as Z. achquoaci-lennees 

‘blackberries’; no doubt a misapplication. Both B. and Z. give 
dpcl for ‘apple’. 

174. hosqiien ’come’; Z. chasqueeni: B. chasquem. 

175. cohockon ‘mill’; B. tachquakoakan; Z. tackquoahodcan. 

176. local 'flower or meale’; B. lokal: Z. Ideal. 

177. kecnhaniiHun ‘grind it’; B. kihnhamnieii. 

17.7. nutas 'bag, basket’, B. hienutcs; the ending -notey occurs in Z. 
htmhinotey 'bag of linen’. This Kf-root is seen in Pass. 5 ’s«;ni; 
.Aben. abaznoda ‘basket’, lit. ‘a wooden bag’ (Pass, epus; .Aben. 
abaci = ‘wood, tree’). 

179. puquehero ‘it is broke’; B. poquihilleu. 

l.So. roanunhheen ‘a north-west wind’; Z., B. lowandcheii ‘north wind’; 
lit. ‘ winter-wiinl ’ : cf. nr. 160. 

iSi. riittehock ‘the ground will burn and be destroyed’; B., Z. luteu 
‘it burns’; haki ‘earth’. 

182. hockcung ‘a chamber’; lit. ‘on the ground’; cf. nr. 164. B. gives 

vvikwamtit ‘chamber’; lit. ‘little {-lid house’. 

183. qiieqiiera qidam lanansi oke cou.'in kee catiuigo ‘where I look for a 

place to lie down ami sleep, for I am sleepy’. This phrase 
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appears on three lines in the ms. and was thus copied by Lossing. 
The sentence seems hopelessly corrupted, probably by the original 
scribe. I can find nothing to indicate what was meant b\' 
the words quequera qulani tanansi, e.xcept by supposing that 
in tanansi we hate some form of the stem seen in nduniken ‘he 
seeks me’. Oke is ‘and’ = u-oak; cf. nr. ll. CLnain ‘sleep’ = 
Z. gdiia'in; cf. nr. ill. The words catungo = 'thou art sleepy’ 
and not 'I', as above. They were either wrongly introduced 
here, or else the whole phrase should be in the 2 p. It may be 
noted that the q in queqnera and qulani niay be indications of the 
2 p, = k. 

184, aloppan ‘ to-morrov, cf, nr. llS. This probably goes with what 
follows. 

iS.s. lie hattunuin hzatssi tahene ‘I will go a-hunting in the woods'; in two 
lines in the ms. With ne Jiattuniim Jr.sissi, cf. Z. ndochuilsi ‘I go 
hunting’. The usual root is n/Za/itc/,' cf. J. D. Prince, “The Modern 
Minsi Delaware Dialect,’’ Amer. Journ. of Philol., xxi. pp. 294 
302. 'In the woods’ was properly tekenink; B.. Z. tekene. 

156. attoon aitonamen 'goeir.g to look for a buck'; attoon = Z. achtii 

'deer'. This word probabK' is concealed in the modern corrupt 
form Tuxedo which the Marquis de Chastellux in 17S5 translated 
'there are plenty of deer'; i. e., Tuxedo \>o%?\'o\y = achtuhit\-Uonk = 
B. achtuhii 'there are many deer' + -xit ‘where one gets them' + 
the loc. -oak = ‘place where one gets nian\’ deer'. Attonamen is 
from nufcn ‘go after something’. The form should be n'naten ‘I 
seek him’ (anini.); {lAuttonanien is inanimate and wrong here. 

157. matcha pauJuppa shuta 'I hate catcst {sic'.) a buck’; B. palippaiee 

‘ buck ’ and Z. tchundsu ‘catched ’ (sfc!) from which shuta is obvious. 
The entire phrase means ‘I am going {matcha; nr. 60, for nee 
matcha) a buck to catch’. 

1 88. accoke ‘a snake’; B., Z. achgook; ALen. skok. 

1 89. rnockerick accoke ‘rattlesnake’; lit. ‘big [see nr. 143] snake’. Z. 

■u'ischalosee = ‘rattlesnake’ ( = ‘frightener’ ; A.). 

190. hiisko piirso ‘very sick’; piirso = B. palsin: same stem seen in 191. 

191. tespahala ‘ small po.x ’; B. despehellan: Z. despehclleu. Stem is 

pj{h)al, pchc! ‘be sick’, seen in B. pal sin (nr. 190). 

192. nupane ‘the ague’; lit. ‘it comes agrdn’; B. nohenopeuuiedga/i ‘the 

sickness which recurs again’ (.-\.). 

193. singuope ‘hold thy tongue’; perhaps a corruption of B. samiittorien 

‘close the mouth’. The proper word was tschitgiissin [Z.) — 
‘be silent’. 
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194. singiiap hockin hatta ‘be quiet, the earth has- them; the\' are dead’. 

Earth = Z. hacki; B. haki. Cf. nr. 65 for hatta ‘hate’. The -in 
may be for the loc. -ing. ink. 

195. sheek ‘grass or any green herb’ (should be skeek): B. askiquall, 

skiquall; Z. masgik; B. maskik. Cf. Pass, m' ski' kund ‘grasses’. 

196. hocking 'the grounds’; Z. hacki: B. haki ‘earth’; lit. ‘in the earth'. 

Cf. Pass, ki; Aben. a'ki, etc. 

197. hockehockoH ‘plantation’; Z. hakihdcan. 

198. nee tiikona ‘my country’; also from hacki; viz., n of the l p. + the 

intercalated -t- before a votvel or soft h + the element uk-ak = 
hack’. 

199. oiiritta ‘plaine; e\en; smooth’. This is simply uiilda ‘it is good’, 

specialK’ applied to land here. Properly ‘ plain ’ was B. nienigukek 
i'cliimgek). 

200. oana ‘a path: highway'; B.. Z. aney. See nr. 165 spelled ana. 

201. singa mantauke ‘when we fight’: tschinge ‘when’ (see nrs. 114; 152); 

B. machtagen; Z. machtdgeen ‘fight’. There is no indication of 
person in this phrase. 

202. ne holock; Eng. not given (see nr. 205). 

203. ne rime husco hudssase ‘we are afraid’; should be ‘much (Jiusco) 

afraid’. AT rtina = niltina, the exclusive ‘we’; cf. nr. 128, for 
kiluna the inch ‘ we ’. 

204. opche hzcissa.se ‘always afraid’; Z. abtscht ‘always’. 

205. ne olocko toon ‘we run into holes’; verb-form, really i p. pi. excl. 

from Z. zcoalac; B. zcalak; A. zvaleck = ‘a hollow, excavation; not 
a hole which penetrates’. Xr. 202 above ne holock probably meant 
‘my hole’ and was construed as ‘arse-hole’; hence, the modest 
writer of the ms. left the Phiglish blank. The regular Del. word 
for ‘arse-hole’ was sapntti; cf. J, D. Prince, “Djing American 
Speech Echoes from Connecticut,” Proc. .Amer. Philos. Soc., xm, 
P- 35 

206. keeko kee lunsc line ‘what dost thou call this’? y,otekeeko; should 

probably be read kecko (cf. nr. 34); kee = 2 p. sing.; on lunse, 
see nr. 63. 

207. checonck ‘ looking-glass . The usual expression was B., Z. pepenaus 

‘mirror’, from pipinanien ‘differentiate, choose’. The Xatick 
word for ‘mirror’ w'as pepenaiiichitchunkquonk; X’arr. pebcnochi- 
chauqtidnick ‘ the thing by which one sees a reflection ’. Checonck 
of the jargon ms. seems to contain the final element of a Del. 
word akin to these long combinations just indicated. 
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208. poli'atahan ‘a pair of bellowb'; an inversion of Z. putaicoagati. 

209. itcoloha ‘a cradle’, for Z. tchallan ‘Indian bedstead’; wrongly. 

ischallaan in B. 

210. niamolehickoii ‘book or paper’; B. nuimalekhikai: ‘writing, letter' 

(A. ‘‘in crooked lines or stripes"); from lekhammen ‘write’. 

2 1 1. leerock ‘table, chair, chest’; evidently from liechen ‘lie do'an’; 

Z. Ihc'ichin ‘rest’. Apparently a jargon word (?). 

212. iepii-ising ‘creek’; diminutive locative of sipo ‘ri\er’; Aben. sibo. 
2x3. kitthaning ‘river’; B. kittan\ see nr. 164. kitthaning is loc. ‘at 

the river’. 

214. moholo ‘a canoe’; B. amocliol: Z. a>;: 6 chol. 

215. rena moholo ‘a great boat or ohip’; perhaps for lina{quot) amochol 

‘it is like a canoe’ (?). 

216. tamie kee hatta ‘where hadst thou it'? On taiine see nr. 61; on 

haita, nrs. 65; 194. 

217. ne ianlle he rune ‘I will tel thee’; verb-form from stem ol: cf. Z. 

kt-ol-len ‘I tell thee'. Here in the jargon they used the i p. 

3 p. ne taulle - nt-ol-e; lit. ‘I tell him,’ and added ke riina = 
kiliina: see nr. 12S. 

218. ne maiigholamc ‘I bought it’; B. mehallamen; see nr. 99. 

219. ke karnuta ‘thou hast stolen it’; Z. com moot; con: mootgeen ‘stolen’; 

kemodgeicak ‘they have st. it’. 

220. matta ne karnuta. ‘no, I did not steal it’; see nrs. 66; 95 fur matta. 

221. taune ntaugholame ‘where dist thou buy it’? See nrs. 61; 99. 

222. .- 1 . B. undoque ‘yond of .A. B.’ See nrs. 62; 113. 

223. B. C. sickomeelc ‘ B. C. will give me so much for it’. Z. ta-uchtend- 

chi — ‘how much'? A. kecchi ‘how much’ . The si- element 
must be the chi in keechi; komeele = k' mUi ‘you give me’. The 
correct translation is probably ‘ B. C.. how much will \ ou give me’? 

224. sa-Loii'€ ‘all’; Pass, tnsiu; .\ben. in’ziioi. The proper Del. word was 

B. icemi: Z. wee mi. 

225. hocknng tappin ‘God's’; lit. ‘on earth {hockitng) is God’ {tappin — 

Pass, tepeltek: .Aben. tabaldak ‘lord’), 

226. manitto ‘the Detill'; B. Manitto (.A. ‘ spirit '); cf. Z. manittowdhalan 

‘ bewitch ’. 

227. renits ‘man’ = lenno; see. nr. 22S. The -v here is diminutir’e. 

228. leno ‘man’; B. loino. 

229. peray ‘a lady’ = pelay; same element as in Pass, pil- ‘young’, 

seen in Pass, pil-skwessis ‘young woman, girl’. Peray-pclay 
really means ‘\oung female’. 
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2,V’ f>. 'hcix for pi mic-tit = B. pd-zjc^^in ‘be a box ’ fsee nr. 229'. 

I hf ending -t:t i- diminiiti\e. 

2,1. I'l.n.tiS 'a brother', should probalrly be connected vrith Pass. 
C'.'.’avr ' mv br.)lher'. This is the saiiie ~teni seen in Z. schiess 
‘uncle'. Z. gi\es riDr.at, klm.it ‘nu brother, thy brother'. 

292. I'iuicas^.is 'coUsin'-. B. longdchiiss ‘cousin’, but A. = 'nephew'. 

253. riiitthiirrifi 'husbacid'; must = i.'itiJiuUus 'her husband': same stem 
■ IS in B, allciJUoiOU\i'^a>i ‘majesty, supremacy', Cf. nr. 242. 

234. isqiuiij \i v.ife'; a jargon word from the Xatick iqiiau ‘woman’. 

The kindred Del. was B. ochqnc: Z. ochgucu. 

23s. >/ectA’ ■ father ' Z. Koorh ‘ m\ father oe/twa// ' his father ', etc. Note 
the hardening of the guttural and cf. nrs. 260-261. 

2 tfe a, I tic. 'mother'; perhaps a jargon word. The proper Del, was B. 
"tiliii'iccs. Z. K'lllO'i.rc;:. 

237. hii.ii'. 'old \voman', corruption of Z. chtiiichsckiessis. 

23s. iiqfiilit ‘little girl'; B. ochqiie-tit' lit. ‘little woman'. Ignores 
guttural, 

23C), hnis kisti 'a nniide ripe for marriage'; corruption of choamchikun 
' \ irginitc '. 

240. pcpti:i.^c ‘a sticking child'; a jargon word from the Xatick, as nr. 

234 Del. was B. niirict^chik. Z. iioliiilcut^chik ‘children'. 

241. ii’iii’iikiV! ‘ 1^1 01 ii uomaii'. ms. indistinct. This is probabh' B. 

■lUcttnichti-y ‘tvonib. inward parts' f?), and denotes the pudendum 
femiria. 

242. quiilis ‘a mti'ter'. A’'x,c 7 /,- ‘th\ master' from (illeicm, as in nr. 233. 

243. tclh'niU'.e ■s(r\ant'; ic't-aUen.u.-i 'he hires (sends) him ’; cf. B. alloga- 

gen 'ser%ant', Z. alloi'amcii ‘he is sent'. Is allum ‘dog’ from 
this stem? Cf. Al>cn. -iSd-uhmos ‘his dog'. 

244. '..'hed 'the head'; Z, w;///. B. icil. 

24s. tredhe ‘the hair': Z. milach: pi. inilcJtall. 

246, tkmch. Z. -.c'l'-cli’iiii'j. B. leutchgihk 'eye', cf. Xatick skizucks. 

247. Judi y'.Citt ‘the nose'. Z. wickiiccn : B. -icikiicun. 

24''. tier, ‘the ni.iiith', B.. Z. z.'dorin. 

249. ..ippct ‘the teeth'. Z, zeipiit, B. ZJipit. 

230. pi iitor ‘the e.tr or hearing' = k'pCtitnl ‘I hear thee'; B. penduhicn 

'hear'. Z lU’caniii k'pt'ndak ‘he hears thee'. 

231. pucgiiiuig-i'i 'the neck'; Z. uckquecangyan. 

232. ncLkitig 'theh.ind'. B. iicthk: projicrh ' m\ hand'. 

233. po'.iccka ‘the har.d.''. I cannot explain the prefix. 

234. i.plidi ‘the belb, '. B. -..dchUy. 
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255. hickott 'the legs ; Z. i^'ickaat. 

256. ct'c/ ‘the foote’; R. iCsit' Z. iCchsiit. 

257. iiicka ‘a day’; B. juke ‘now’: Z. jucke. Cf. nrs. 115. 129. 

25S. hishqiiecon ‘a week’; B. gischqiiik. 

259. ki^ho 'a moneth’; B., Z. gischuch ‘mouth’. 

260. cothtiugo 'a year’: B. gachtin: Z. gachtiin. Note the rendering ol the 

guttural in the jargon by ih. Cf. nr. 235. 

261. ptissica eattuii 'a halte yeare’: B., Z. pacimiji 'half 4 - cat'.Ori = 
B. •Jachlin. Z. vdchtun. Here the guttural is ignored in the iaraon. 


Cf. nr. 235. 

Abundance, 1 57. 

Afraid, 203, 

Ague, 192. 

Ale, 88. 

. 411 , 224. 

-Alone, 149. 

■And, ii-ig. 

Apple, 173. 

.Arrow, 48. 

.Autumn, 162. 

-Ax, 51. 

Aye, 98. 

Bad. 124. 

Bag, 178. 

Beaver, 71. 

Bellows, 208. 

Belly, 254. 

Beyond thyself, 141. 
Big, 189. 

Boar, 74. 

Book, 210. 

Boy, 230. 

Brass, 49. 

Bread. 91 . 

Breeches. 43. 

Bring, 1 10; 121. 
Broken, 179. 

Brother, 231. 

Buck, 187. 

Bullet, 48. 

Burn, 181 : 182. 

Buy, 33: 99: 218; 221. 
By and by, 1 17. 

Call, 206. 

Canoe. 214. 

Cap, 39. 

Care for, 96; 97. 
Catch, 187. 

Catfish, 27. 

Chair, 21 1. 


IXDEX 

Chamber, 182. 

Cherry, 169-171. 

Chest, 21 1. 

Child, 240. 

Cloak, 40. 

Cloth, 42. 

Coat, 40. 

Cold, i 54 “* 55 - 
Come, 133-134. 

Come from, 59. 

Come hither, 132. 

Corn. 90; 174. 

Country, 198. 

Cousin, 232. 

Cow, 85. 

Cradle, 209. 

Creek, 212. 

Cup, 146. 

Day, ii.S: nh; I 59 ' 257 - 
Deer. 186. 

Desire, 35-36. 

Devil. 226. 

Doe. 69. 

Door, 139. 

Drink i.n ,1, 88. 

Drunk, 140; 142. 

Duck. 23; 122. 

Ear. 250. 

Earth, 194- 
Eat, 148. 

Eel, 28. 

Eight. 8. 

Eighteen, 18. 

Eleven, il. 

Elk, 75. 

Even, 199. 

Eye, 246. 

Fall, 162. 

Earthing, 106. 

Fat in I. 32. 


Father. 235, 

Fathom, 102 
Fetch, 109-112. 

Fifteen. 15. 

Fight, 12S; 201, 

Fire off, 46. 

Fish, 30. 

Five. 5. 

Flour. 176, 

Foot. 250. 

Fejur. 4. 

Fourteen, 14. 

Fox, 75. 

hreeze, 1 55: 158. 

Friend, 58. 

Give, 102; 104; 144: 223. 
Go, 60; 161 ; 165. 

Go away, 129. 

God, 225. 

Ciooil, 123: t25. 

Goose. 22. 

Grapes, 172. 

Gra-s. 195. 

Grease, 32. 

Great deal. 143 
Grind, 177. 

Grounds. 196. 

C.uilder, loi. 

Gun, 46. 

Hail, 156. 

Hair, 245. 

Half. 261. 

Hand, 252-253. 
Hainhome, 126. 

Hare, 79. 

Haste (vb.). 153 
Hat, 39 

Have, 34: 65; 1 19: 157, 
194: 216. 

Have a mind to, 35, 
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Head, 244, 

Hearing, 250. 

Hen. 24. 

Highway, 200. 

Hue, 52. 

Hog, 82 
Hohokus, 75- 
Hold thy tongue, 193. 
Hole, 202; 205. 

Horse. 83. 

House, 163. 

How many, 101. 
Hunting, 185. 
Husband, 233. 

I, 105. 

Idle, 151. 

Iron, 49. 

Kettle, 50. 

Knife, 53. 

Lady, 229. 

Lead 1, metal), 48. 
Leave in pawn, 108. 
Legs. 255. 

Lend, 120. 

Let it alone, 149. 

Like, 94. 

Linen. 42. 

Little girl, 23S. 

Look for, 183; 186. 
Looking-glass, 207. 
Maiden, 239. 

Man, 227-228. 

Mare, 84. 

Master, 242. 
Matchcoat, 41. 

Meal, 176. 

Meat. 81. 

Milk, 86, 

Mill. 175, 

Mind, 3,3. 

Mink, 80. 

Month, 248; 259. 
Mother, 236. 

Name, 63. 

Neck, 251, 

Nine, 9. 

Nineteen, 19. 

No 95. 

Northwest wind, 180. 
No-e, 247. 

Now, 129. 

(Jld woman, 237. 


One, I. 

Open, 137. 

Otter, 72. 

Outside, 136. 

Paper, 210. 

Path, 165; 200. 

Pawn, 108. 

Peach, 169-171. 

Perch, 29. 

Pipe, 56. 

Plain, 199. 

Plantation, 197. 

Pot, 50. 

Powder, 47. 
Pudendum, 241. 

Quiet, 131: 194. 
Raccoon, 76. 

Rainy, 159. 
Rattle-snake, 189. 
Return, 132. 

River, 164; 213. 

Rum, 57. 

Run, 15312. 

Run into holes, 205. 
Salt, 93. 

Scissors, 54. 

Seek, I S3. 

Sell, too. 

Servant, 243. 

Seven, 7. 

Seventeen, 17. 

Shad, 26. 

Sheep, 87. 

Ship, 215. 

Shut, 138. 

Sick, 190. 

Sit, 130. 

Six, 6. 

Si.xteen, 16. 

Skin, 70. 

Sleep, III; 183. 
Sleepv, 183. 
Small-becr, 89. 
Smallpox, 191. 
Smooth, 199. 

Snake, 188. 

Snow, 1,56-157. 
Something. 144. 
Spring (season!, 1 60a. 
Squirrel, 78. 

Stand, 1 68. 


Steal, 219-220. 

Stiver, 106. 

Stockings, 44. 

Stone, 49. 

Sturgeon, 25. 

Suet, 31. 

Summer, 161. 

Table, 211. 

Tallow, 31. 

Teeth, 249. 

Tell, 217. 

Ten, 10. 

Thirteen, 13. 

This, 94; 100; 206. 

Thou, no, et passim. 
Tobacco, 55. 

To-morrow, 118; 184. 
Tree. 167; 168. 

Turkey, 21. 

Turnips, 92. 

Tuxedo, 186. 

Twelve, 12. 

Twenty, 20. 

Two, 2. 

Ugly, 127, 

Up, 164. 

Verx', 126 et passim, 
\’ictuals, 147. 

Wampum, 37-38; 103. 
Water, 145. 

We, 128; 145; 203. 

Week, 258. 

What, 35; 63; 102; 121. 
When, no; 114; 152:201 
206. 

Whence, 59. 

Where, 163; 165; 216. 
White, 41. 

Whither, 60-61. 

Why, 120. 

Wife, 234. 

Wild-cat, 77. 

Will (vb.), 34 - 
Winter, 160. 

Within, 135. 

Without (outside), 136. 
Woods, 185. 

Year, 260-261. 

Yes, 98. 

Yonder, 62; 64; 113; 130 
165; 222. 
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THE MEXICAN MAIZE SEASON IN THE CODEX 
FEJERVARY-MAYER 

By STANSBURY HAGAR 

T he writer has referred in a previous paper to the group of 
asterisms which Duran pictures as governing the eighteen 
months of the Mexican year. He indeed sometimes describes 
these asterisms as planets governing the days of these periods, but 
elsewhere compares them with our zodiacal signs, and a careful 
reading of the text makes it clear that he refers to the eighteen 
Mexican zodiacal asterisms.* 

In this sequence the signs Cancer, Virgo, and Libra are repre- 
sented respectively by a man standing in flowing water beside 
a growing maize plant, an emerald (symbol of the Maize Goddess), 
and a mummy (symbol of the Death God). In the Borgiano and 
related codices Cancer, Leo, \’irgo, and Libra are figured as the 
Water Goddess, Tezcatlipoca, the Maize God, and the Death God.- 
On sheets 33 and 34 of the Codex Fejerviry-Mayer, Loubat 
edition, there are two sequences of interrelated symbols which 
support these identifications by associating the signs as named with 
the maturing of the maize crop upon the Mexican plateau. 

It is not possible to specify the particular portion of the plateau 
to which these figures refer, nor is this necessary for our purpose. 
One writer has suggested the probability that this code.x pertains 
to the Mixtecan 01 Zapotecan region because of its use of the Maya 
numeration by bars and dots with the Nahuatl symbols. It suffices 
for us that there are parts of the plateau where the seasons correctly 
correspond with the symbols to be described. And the corre- 
spondence between the astronomical symbols of the various nations 

1 Duran, Historia de las Indias de Xueva Espana, vol. ii, Mexico, iSSo. Hagar, 
Zodiacal Elements of the Mexican and Maya Months and Day Signs, Int. Cong, 
Americanists, Mexico, 1910 (not yet published). 

2 Hagar, Elements of the Maya and Mexican Zodiacs, Jnt. Cong. Americanists, 
Vienna, 1908, p. 277 et seq. 
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of Mexico and Yucatan is sufficiently marked to justify comparison 
between them and between the deities with whom they are asso- 
ciated. 

On the lower half of the sheets named (pi. xxxiv), reading from 
right to left in the usual manner, we see the sequence of deities 
described above standing with upturned faces before a temple and 
holding in their right hands an offering to the celestial powers, 
except that the Sun God takes the place of the Water Goddess. 
But it is not difficult to see why the Sun God equally pertains to the 
sign Cancer, for the symbols of this sign are the fire-sticks with 
which the new fire was lighted at the time of the June solstice, when 
the sun was supposed to attain his greatest power in the northern 
hemisphere. At this time at Izamal, in Yucatan, and elsewhere, the 
sun was represented as an ara of fiery plumage which descended upon 
an altar at the solstitial noon to consume the offerings there. Both 
the ritual and the myth evidently refer to solstitial worship of the 
Sun God, and on sheet 12 of the Cospiano codex he is depicted 
facing the solstitial temple of light, within which is the fiery ara. 
This may explain the bird-head above the head of the Sun God, 
though, according to Seler, the quetzal is represented instead of the 
ara. Moreover, on the roof of the temple before which the Sun God 
stands in the Fejervar\'-Mayer codex we see the emerald, symbol of 
the Water Goddess, whose Xahuatl name is Chakhiiiitlicue, the 
Emerald Woman. Above the Sun God is the solar disk surrounded 
by a fiery cloud — the fiery sun of the June solstice. There are also 
flowers upon the temple roof, and within the temple sits a deity 
believed by Seler to be the Flower God. He may represent the 
outburst of flowers with the coming of the rains at this season. 

On the lower left side of sheet 33 we see the god who corresponds 
to the Xahuatl deity Tezcatlipoca presenting the offering, while a 
puma-head deity sits within the temple. Both Tezcatlipoca and 
the puma are used as symbols of Leo in the Borgiano Codex gioup. 

In the third group on the right of sheet 34 the Maize God holds 
the offering, and a variant form of the same deity sits in the temple 
before a dish which probably contains maize grains. A fruit-bearing 
plant issuing from the headtires^ of the standing deity may indicate 
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the harvest season. The maize deity pertains to Virgo in the 
Borgiano group. Finally, on the left of sheet 34 the Death God 
holds the offering before a temple in which the Death Head with the 
protruding tongue rests upon a chair. This doubtless represents the 
Nahuatl tlaJitouani, or oracular priest, who announces the wisdom 
supposed to be obtained by communion with the spirits of the dead. 
He and the Death God symbolize the two signs Libra and Scorpio 
in the Borgiano group and elsewhere. 

Passing now to the upper row of figures, the first on the right 
depicts the Water Goddess supporting a leaning maize plant which 
is personified as a man and is rooted in water. Above the goddess 
a cloud tree pours rain upon the burnt offering. The identity of 
these symbols with the Cancer symbols below them and with 
Duran’s Cancer asterism is evident, so we may interpret them as 
referring to the upgrowth of the young maize under the influence of 
the first rains in June and July. In fact Duran, referring to this 
asterism, writes that the wet season now began and the crops in- 
creased in size. In the second tableau on the left the sky is half 
clouded, half light, suggesting the showers of August. The maize 
plant, now much more erect, is still supported by a deity, here 
perhaps a form of the Maize God, who seems to be urging it upward. 
In the third tableau on the right of sheet 34 the maize plant Is now 
fully erect, and the dark tips of the two ears depict the black corn- 
silk which marks its ripening. This is the Xahuatl Xochitl Icacan, 
the “Place where flowers stand upright,” the paradise of the deities 
governing food supplies. It is a form of the Tamoanchan, or Garden 
of the West, the place of origin.^ A comparison of this symbol with 
the Tianquiztli, or iMarket Place, of Sahagun’s \drgo asterism 
reveals a common basic symbolism associated with the productive 
forces of Nature. In the drawing before us the maize plant is now 
figured as a woman richly clothed, doubtless the Goddess of the 
Maize. It is supported by the Rain God, who has brought it to 
maturity. In Duran’s figure a man holds a maize ear with ripe 
silk. These symbols should correspond in the sequence with the 
sign of the Maize God, our Virgo, and with the month of September. 


^Seler in Cod, Fejervary-Mayer, p. 124. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 14 — 35 
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The following drawing represents a small, unfertile plant bearing 
a single ripe ear. It is attacked by four birds and a mouse, from 
which it is protected by a warrior deity. The interpretation is not 
difficult. The sun passes out of the fertile month and sign of the 
Maize Deity of the harvest into the dry and barren months and 
signs of Libra and Scorpio. The rains cease and vegetation begins 
to wither and die, hence the association with death symbols. But 
in October a scanty harvest of later ripening is still saved from the 
attacks of birds and mice by the husbandman, who drives them 
away from his fields. 

According to Senor Don Valencia, Diiector of the Central 
Agricultural Station of Mexico, whose statement has been kindly 
procured fcr me by Pi of. Manuel Gamio, of the National Museum, 
there are many regions on the Mexican plateau where maize can be 
and is sown in March and reaped in September, although today this 
is not customary, as maize can be grown with less risk before the sea- 
son of heavy rains. It is an interesting question whether these 
pages of the Codex Fej6rviry-Mayer refer to a ceremonial growing 
of maize in harmony with the supposed influences of the zodiacal 
asterisms. 

Thus it will be noted that the symbolism of the maize harvest 
depicted upon the upper half ot the sheets mentioned may harmonize 
with the actual maize season of the Mexican plateau, and that the 
symbols of each season correspond equally well with those of the 
zodiacal sign that governs it and which is represented directly 
below. One day -sign accompanies each of the upper drawings, 
and fir-e daj -signs each of the lower drawings. They undoubtedly 
refer to some more comple.x calendric symbolism associated with 
the sequence of the four signs just described. Onlv one of them is 
placed with the zodiacal sign to which it pertains astronomically. 
But Dr Seler correctly associates the four drawings both above and 
below with the cardinal points — east, north, west, and south, re- 
spectively. Cancer, the dawn sign of the solar year, with its new- 
fire symbolism, naturally represents the dawn or eastern sign. The 
Leo asteiism is called the Wheel of the North, and its day-sign 
Eecatl is piobably associated with the cold north wind. The 
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Maize Deity, Tamoanchan, the Western Paradise, and the day-sign 
Calli, or House, all Virgo symbols, pertain emphatically to the 
west. This leaves Libra to represent the south, and, though the 
symbolism here is not so clear, the death attributes of thi.- sign 
may represent the passage of the sun into the southern signs of 
drought and dying vegetation. 

Brooki-vn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
Brooklyn, New York 



CHANGES IN THE BODILY FORM OF DESCENDANTS 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


By FRANZ BOAS 

U NDER this title I have published the results of my investi- 
gations on the anthropometry of immigrants and their 
descendants, undertaken for the Hnited States Immigration 
Commission. A partial report was asked for by the Commission 
and submitted to Congress on December i6, 1909, and published 
about March, 1910. It was stated in the report (p. 6) that the 
investigation was not complete. An abstract of the complete 
report was submitted to Congress on December 3, 1910, and issued 
on March 17, 1911. The final report was presented on December 
5, 1910, by the Secretary of the Commission, submitted to Congress 
on June 8, 1911, printed in September, 1911, and issued in Alay, 1912. 
It was reprinted and published by the Columbia University Press 
in New A’ork in 1912. 

I may summarize the principal results of this investigation as 
follows: 

I. American-born descendants of immigrants differ in type 
from their foreign-born parents. The changes which occur among 
various European types are not all in the same direction. They 
de\-elop in early childhood and persist throughout life (Partial 
Report, pp. 7-16: Abstract, pp. 11-28; Final Report, pp. 55-56, 
and tables, pp. 10-55). 

2. The influence of American environment makes itself felt 
with increasing intensity, according to the time elapsed between the 
arrival of the mother and the birth of the child (Partial Report, 
pp. 17-22; Abstract, pp. 29-37; Final Report, pp. 57-64, 99-115). 

3. The observations on intraracial heredity show an increased 
variability of children of dissimilar parents, which proves a regres- 
sion of the children to either parental type, not a regression to the 
mid-parental type (Abstract, pp. 54-55; Final Report, pp. 76-78, 

153-154)- 
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4. The head measurements show the same acceleration of growth 
during the prepubertal period as has long been knovv'n for measure- 
ments of the bulk of the body, i. e., stature and weight (Abstract, 
PP- 55-57; Final Report, pp. 78-79. 137-151). 

5. The average stature of children decreases with the size of the 
family (Partial Report, p. 28; Abstract, p. 57; Final Report, pp. 
79-80, 161-166). 

Incidentally a number of problems were touched upon which 
are, however, of secondary importance in relation to the whole 
problem, and the investigation of which was necessary for the 
correct interpretation of the obser\ ations referred to before. 

The comparison of immigrants and their descendants necessarily 
refers to groups which immigrated at different periods. For 
instance, 15-year old American-born boys are children of parents 
who immigrated more than 15 years ago; while 15-year old foreign- 
born boys are children of parents who immigrated less than 15 
years ago. If, therefore, the constitution of the immigration 
representing a certain people changed, there would be an apparent 
change of type, which in reality would reflect only the differences 
in type of the immigrants of various periods. The investigation in 
question showed the following: 

6. Individuals who immigrated in any particular year and the 
descendants of mothers who immigrated in that year show the 
same differences in type as have been observed for the whole series 
(Abstract, pp. 44-46; Final Report, pp. 65-69, 108, iii, 113). 

7. Foreign-born parents when compared with their own foreign- 
born and American-born children exhibit the same types of differ- 
ences for the children as the whole series (Partial Report, pp. 44-50; 
Abstract, p. 47; Final Report, pp. 69-70, 117-128). 

8. When the Hebrew boys are classified according to their 
pubescence in groups of about equal physiological development, 
the same differences persist ^Partial Report, pp. 25-2S; Abstract, 
pp. 38-43; Final Report, pp. 126 et seq.). 

9. It seems that after the panic of 1893 a decrease in the general 
development of the Hebrew immigrants appeared, which continued 
for several years (Partial Report, pp. 28-29; Final Report, p. 65). 
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10. I think the investigation on 
color of hair also deserves special men- 
tion. Basing my inquiry on the as- 
sumption that the variations of hair 
color in any particular people follow 
the exponential law, I have shown 
that numerical values for pigmenta- 
tion can be obtained (Final Report, 
PP- 93-98) - I have divided the whole 
series of pigmentation from black to 
ash-blond in 20 equidistant steps, 0 
being black, 20 ash-blond, but not 
without pigment like the hair of albi- 
nos. In this manner the results given 
in the accompanying table showing 
the degree of darkening with increas- 
ing age were obtained. 

According to this table in the male 
the darkening amounts to nearly 5 
units — one-fourth of the whole scale 
of colors. If the amount of darken- 
ing of females in the first two groups 
is less, we have to allow for the dye- 
ing of hair, which is practised by 
many women, and also for the use of 
false hair by married Jewesses. For 
this reason I do not lay great stress 
upon the figures obtained from obser- 
vations on adult females, except 
among the Italians. It would seem 
as though among them the hair of 
women averages a little lighter than 
that of men. This apparent difference 
may, however, be due to the lighter 
color of the tips of the long hair of 
women. The process of darkening 
progresses at least until the twenty- 
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sixth year, if not longer. An attempt to calculate the annual 
amount of darkening for the Hebrews shows this very clearly. 
For dark-haired as well as for light-haired groups the darkening 
amounts to about 0.2 points a year. 

My conclusions have been assailed by a number of critics. The 
questions here summarized seem of sufficient importance to justify a 
reply to the various objections raised. 

I must apologize to anthropologists familiar with the methods of 
anthropometry for the space taken by a discussion of the criticisms 
by Mr Radosavljevich, which appeared in the July— September, 
1911, number of this journal, pages 394-436 (issued in February, 
1912), in which the author assumes the pose of an e.xpert, with 
what right will appear from the following remarks. Since the 
American Anthropologist submits contributions before acceptance 
to the judgment of authorities, and since, nevertheless, the article 
has found its way into the journal, it would seem that a discussion 
of certain elementary facts of anthropometrical method may be 
useful not alone to the reader unfamiliar with the subject. 

Before entering into the various criticisms, I ha\'e to make a 
few general remarks on Mr Radosavljevich’s paper. Among other 
recriminations he accuses me of inaccuracy of calculations (1. c., 
p. 412). It is unfortunate for his argument that the disagreements 
in calculations are solely due to the faulty method that Mr Rado- 
savljevich has applied in taking his arithmetical means. He gives 
each value equal weight, while, as is taught in elementary arithmetic, 
each should be given a weight according to the number of cases of 
its occurrence. The second discrepancy that he has found (p. 422) 
is due to his faulty arithmetic. 

In sharp contrast to his criticisms based on my failure to quote 
literature, — which I deem unnecessarv when the works quoted do 
not serve a specific puipose germane to the work in hand,* — is his 

^ On page 427 he accuses me of misuse of literary evidence. He enumerates with- 
out critique the opinions of authors who have claimed that the cephalic index during 
growth decreases, or that it is stationary, or that it increases. He objects then to 
my statement that it The proof is given in the Abstract, pp. 55-57, which 

Mr Radosavljevich ne>'er .nent'on.-, and more fully in the Final Report, pp. 137-151- 
The conclusion that because I do not quote certain literature, I do not know it, 
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own failure to take notice of the abstract of my Final Report which 
appeared eleven months before the publication of his review, and 
the misleading inaccuracy of his quotations. Thus, on page 425, 
he reproduces from page ii of my Partial Report, three headforms, 
and says (p. 427) : ’“These sketches of headforms are, therefore, 
based not on his [Boas’s] measurements but on pure imagination,” 
suppressing my note which is found in the text and in the legend of 
the sketches in question: “These sketches are intended only to 
give an impression of the change in proportions. They do not 
represent the headform in detail.” 

Again on page 423 he alleges he has found ’“a few more” errors 
in tabulations, but repeats, as new, statements made previously 
b\’ him on page 417. (In regard to these tabulations see p. 540.) 

On page 421 he says: “We are surprised indeed that he has not 
a single table in his appendix referring to Sicilians, yet throughout 
his report he comes again and again to his discovery that very 
short-headed Jews are becoming ‘long-headed’ and very ‘long- 
headed’ Sicilians ‘short-headed,’ ” He mentions this matter again 
on page 4 10. Still I say expressly in the Report which he reviews 
(p. 30) that “the present report is based only on a partial discussion 
of the Hebrew material and the generalized averages of the Sicilians 
and Calabrians.” 

He continues on page 421: '“Instead of these [tables relating to 
Sicilians] he gives tables occupying eleven full pages, relating to his 
old study of the stature of Toronto children, and having no con- 
nection at all with his study of the descendants of immigrants.” 
He does not say that the tables were to elucidate an entirely new 
point, the dependence of stature upon size of family (Partial Report, 
p. 28), which has a direct relation to the problem in hand and for 
the elucidation of which the tables are necessary. 

Another complete change in my meaning is brought about 
through omissions in the following quotation from page 39 of my 

shows a curiou:? lack of logic. In the Ab::tract, pp. 55—56 (also Final Report, pp. 144 
et seq ).Mr Radosavijevich might have found utilized the literature which he quotes. 
I refer him aho to m3' discussions of the subject in Science, n, s., iv, 1896. pp. 

50-51- 
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Report ( 1 . c., p. 394). Words printed in italics have been omitted 
by Mr Radosavljevich. 

“ The changes in the amounts of measurements for different periods 
are, however, so irregular, that even with the numbers thus obtained no 
very clear results appear. It would seem that on the whole there has 
been a decrease in the length of the head, width of the head, and 
width of the face since the middle of the last century, but the change 
that has taken place is rather slight. A feature that is particularly 
noticeable is the general drop of all the absolute measurements after 
the \’ear 1894. An attempt to combine all the material, adult and 
children, for these years, brings out the sudden drop after 1893 
even more clearly; and a similar phenomenon is repeated between 
the years 1907 and 1909. For this reason I am inclined to believe 
that the type of immigrants is directly affected by financial panics. 
This can he due only to a selection that takes place in Europe, and 
which may also he affected by the return emigration from the United 
States to Europe. The material, so far as it has been discussed, does 
not give a definite answer to this important question, the solution of 
which would require a series of parallel measurements taken in Europe." 

Throughout his article he assumes that this statement, which 
is only an incident in m\- work, is the main thesis of my report. 

I. Method of Measlrement 

So far as I am aware the only objections raised against the 
method of measurement are those made by Mr Radosavljevich in 
the article quoted (pp. 419, 420, 423). He objects to lack of sharp 
definition of age, length of head, width of head, width of face, 
stature, and weight, data and measurements which are at present 
taken on the living according to uniform methods, — namely, age 
according to the usage of European languages as age at last birthday, 
the head and face measurements as maximum measurements, length 
of head from the glabella, stature and weight in stocking feet and 
without clothing, — unless different methods are specifically stated, 
as on pages 65 and 82 of my Final Report. Nobody misunderstands 
these methods, of which numerous examples may be found in 
anthropological literature. As a matter of fact Mr Radosavljevich 
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himself understands them, too, for on page 420 he speaks of length 
and breadth of head without any specification, assuming that the 
reader knows what he means. 

Similarly his objection to lack of definition of physiological 
development (p. 423) is groundless. The statement (Partial 
Report, p. 34), “At the same time observations were made on 
pubescence as a means of determining the approximate physiological 
development. The method of these observations has been devel- 
oped by Dr C. Ward Crampton.” should make it clear to anyone 
that Dr Crampton’s methods were followed. The description of 
this method is found in Dr Crampton’s publications. Mr Rado- 
savljevich might hat e read on page 33 that Dr Crampton himself 
organized the work in the schools. 

More serious is the question of the accuracy of the observations. 
He states that “Bertillon, (Martin, and other anthropometricians” 
(myself included) “require from their students an exactness for the 
length and breadth of the head within the limits of about i mm. If 
the difference is as much as 2 it is regarded as a discrepancy beyond 
which measurements cease to make identification of the subject 
measured possible, and if it is over 2. mistakes of a serious character 
are made beyond which non-identity can be made. The personal 
equation of Boas’ thirteen observers who made successive measure- 
ments by way of preliminary practice on each other is in e\'ery 
observer above 0.5 mm.’’ (p. 420). The last statement is incorrect. 
In reality the distribution of personal equations of the observers 
in regard to those head and face measurements was as follows 
(Final Report, p. 92) ; 

0-0.4 nim. 31 times 

0.5-0.9 “ 29 “ 

1. 0-1.4 “ 12 

" 3 “ 

Among these the two highest groups are represented by very 
few individuals only (17 for 2.2, 38 for 3.3), and the personal 
equations have therefore a verj' small weight. 

(Vir Radosavlje\ ich distinguishes neither between error of 


2.0- 2.4 mm. I time 

24-2.9 “ - “ 

3.0- 3.4 “ I “ 
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observation and personal equation nor between the effect of errors 
of observation upon an anthropometrical series and the effect of 
such errors upon measurements made for the purpose of identifying 
indi\iduals. The personal equation is due to peculiarities in the 
method of measuring — like habitual differences in the choice of 
terminal points of the lines measured, or greater or lesser pressure. 
We try to eliminate these by practice, although they can ne\'er be 
entirely overcome. The error of observation is due to accidental 
errors affecting each measurement. While in measurements taken 
for the purpose of identification all errors must be restricted to a 
very low limit, equal accuracy is not absolutely necessary in measure- 
ments intended as a description of a series. W'e shall see later that 
most series can be adequately described by two values: the average 
and the mean square variability. In all these cases errors are 
admissible that do not influence either of these values beyond the 
limits of their accuracy. The mean square variability is determined 
as the square root of the average of all the squared deviations from 
the average; or, if the average is called a, the difference between 
any observation and the average .v, the variability <j, the number 
of observations n. a = ^ W-.v- w, where Z.v- indicates the sum of 
all the values of -V'. Then the mean square error of the average may 
be expressed by € = cr'i'' n. 

According to the theory of probabilities this means that we 
may bet as follows, that the true average of an infinitely long series 
lies between 

a — t and a + e 68 against 32 

G — 2e “ a -h 26 95 •• 5 

c - 36 “ a + 36 99.5 “ 0.5 

The accuracy of a- is measured in the same way by the error of 
=*= cr- V''2i'n. 

In a sufficiently long series an accidental error of observation 
has no effect upon the average. For the mean square variability 
ffi of the series which is affected by an accidental error of obser\ a- 
tion whose mean square is 5 wc have 


err = cr- + 5- 
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The value of ar will remain within the limits of its mean square 
error as long as 

6 - < (T ^ 2 ,'« 

S < <r ''2/m 

Thus we find the following admissible maxima for 5 : 

For M = 100 5 < o 378(r 

II = 200 0 < 0.3160- 

w = 800 3 < 0.2240 

For the length of head o is about 6 mm. Therefore, the mean 
square error of observation which will still leave the variability 
within the limits of its mean square error is, for a series of 

100 observations 2.4 mm. 

200 *• 1.9 “ 

800 ‘‘ 1.3 “ 

Furthermore, a certain maximum value can be shown to exist 
for the exactness of anthropometric measurements. The process 
of rounding off to the nearest millimeter results in a mean square 
error of the variability of nearly ± 0.3 mm., provided the actual 
measures are evenly distributed over the fractions of millimeters. 
Taking further into consideration the varying consistency and the 
consequent unequal yielding to pressure of the soft parts covering 
the skull and zygomatic arches, and the irregularities of the form of 
the occiput with its sharp or irregular ridges, an exactness of more 
than =i= 0.5 mm. is practically impossible to obtain. In individuals 
whose true measure lies on a half millimeter it will always be more, 
owing to the process of rounding off. 

Considering the effect of rounding off, the following approximate 
mean square errors of the length of head result for the various 
observers, calculated from the table on page 85 of the Final Report : 

Le. =t 0.4 mm. M. F. ± 0.5 mm. 

Br. ± 0.5 '■ Ja. =i= 0.5 “ 

T. M. ± 0.5 “ 


O. S. ± 0.5 
Rp. 0.5 


H. L. ± 0.5 
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Be. ± 0.7 mm. 

L. \V. 

0.8 mm. 

d 

-H 

1 1 

Lu. 

=i= 0.8 ‘‘ 

A. G. =4= 0.8 

i ( 



It thus appears that 

the 

accuracy is 

nearly the maximum 


attainable, and certainly entirely within the limits of the accuracy 
of the variability. 

When it is the object of anthropometric studies to compare 
the variabilities of different series, this may generally be done 
without hesitation, so long as the increases of all the variabilities 
due to the accidental error of observation are the same, particularly 
since their accuracies are only slightly affected. A case of this 
kind occurs in our stud\' in the discussion of heredity (pp. 153 et 
seq.). 

The personal equations of the observers, given on page 92, are 
also without influence upon our results, since in the foreign-born 
and American-born of the same series care was taken to have the 
same observers represented with appro.ximately the same relative 
frequency of observations. 

Mr Radosavlje\-ich also criticizes me (p. 415) for not measuring 
the height of the head, on account of the gratuitous assumption 
that it might have 3,-ielded more important results than other 
measurements. My reason is clear and simple; the measurement 
of the distance between verte.K and ear, which has to be measured 
as a projection on the median plane of the body, is so inaccurate 
that I do not use it on the living. In this I am in the good company 
of other experienced anthropologists, like Professor von Luschan. 

On page 424 he reproaches me for using a scale of colors of hair 
that I arranged myself, instead of using the colors of Fischer, which 
proved impracticable on account of their greenish tinges. In my 
Final Report a special chapter is devoted to this subject (pp. 93-98). 
in which I explain that my aim was a numerical determination of 
pigmentation, and a numerical determination of the increase of 
pigmentation with age, a study which had not been made before. 

He also thinks there is no scientific reason for not using Martin's 
eye colors. Since these are too far apart to be used for numerical 
determination of pigmentation, and the classification results in 
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very strong personal equations in making estimates of colors, 

I preferred to omit eye colors from the study. For skin colors 
exposure to air and light causes such large variations in the indi- 
vidual that these also were excluded. 

At the same place he objects to my making copies of the valu- 
able anthropometric records that have been kept in the Newark 
Academy, without describing the method of measurement in detail. 
He claims that I give the blank on page 34. It has not been 
reproduced in my report, neither on page 34 nor elsewhere. He 
repeats correctly that I intended to use these records for the sake 
of studying American families settled in this country for several 
generations and living under more favorable conditions. Since 
these have not been treated in any of the tables of my reports, there 
is no cause for criticism just yet. 

2. Statistiovl Presentation of Results 
I have already pointed out that the errors in calculation which 
Mr Radosa^•ljevich believes to have found are miscalculations on 
his part. He also calls attention (pp. 416, 417, and repeated as 
something new on p. 423) to discrepancies in the numbers treated 
in Table I\’, pp. 17-19 of my Partial Report, which refers to the 
measurements of length and width of head, width of face, and 
cephalic index of groups of Hebrews born more or less than ten 
years after the mother’s immigration. This discrepancy is due to 
the fact that, after the classification for the cephalic index had been 
made, the cards were arranged for other purposes. Later, when 
I decided to calculate the values for the absolute measurements, 
the same classification ot the material was made once more. Owing 
to the necessarily arbitrary classification of those born just ten 
years after the mother’s immigration (see Abstract, p. 34; Final 
Report, pp. no, in), it was impossible to repeat exactly the same 
classification. Since the validity of a statistical result does not 
depend upon the fact that the series compared contain the same 
individuals, this does not affect the study, and I did not feel par- 
ticularly called upon to explain the differences in numbers which 
are obvious, since they are all contained in the same table. Since 
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I adopted later on a more satisfactory method of determining the 
influence of time elapsed since the immigration of the mothers 
(Abstract, pp. 44-46; Final Report, pp. 67-69, 108, iii, 113, 115), 
a recasting of these tables for the final report seemed particularly 
unnecessary. 

An error in the count of 9-year-old American-born Hebrew boys 
has been pointed out by me on page 102 of the Final Report. 


The other discrepancies to which Mr Radosavljevich refers on 
page 422 are the following: 




Cephalic 

Length of 

Width of 



INDEX 

HEAD 

HEAD 

Table II, 1900-04, pp. 

58-60 

214 cases 

213 cases 

213 cases 

Table II, 1890-94, pp. 

62-64 

162 “ 

161 “ 

163 “ 

Table III, 20 yrs. and 

over, 




pp. 68-72 


764 “ 

763 ‘‘ 

763 “ 

Table IV, 14 yrs., pp. 

78-82 

24 “ 

24 “ 

23 “ 

Table IV, 18 yrs., pp. 

00 

1 

CO 

65 “ 

66 “ 

67 “ 


In every one of these cases one observation has been thrown 
out for some valid reason, and it did not seem necessary to change 
the others because the result was not appreciably affected. 

Mr Radosavljevich’s difficulties in regard to the numbers 
measured (p. 421) would have disappeared if he had consulted 
the ■“ Abstract,” in which all the numbers of calculated observations 
are contained. 

The numbers of Hebrews in the various series do not agree and 
can not agree (p. 421), because not all the necessary information 
for the varied statistical classifications can be obtained in every- 
case, and cases without the necessary information naturally drop 
out of the particular series. 

But to come to more important points. IMr Radosavljevich 
thinks that my considerations are based on “mere averages, — a 
method which has been condemned both in America and Europe,” 
and, I may add, a condemnation to which I have added my liberal 
share. This question is intimately connected with the definition 
of what constitutes a biological type, and I must therefore say a 
few words on this trite topic. 
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Since all biological phenomena are variable phenomena, the 
biological type, i. e., all the individuals constituting a group, must 
be described by an enumeration of the frequencies of occurrence 
of all the variates constituting the type under discussion. The fact 
that anthropologists are in the habit of calling heads of a length- 
breadth index of 80 and more, brachycephalic heads, does not 
constitute brachycephaly a distinct biological type, but is a mere 
convenience of description. In the same way it is merely a con- 
venience of description if we call a people a brachycephalic people 
in which the arithmetical mean of the head index falls in the group 
of brachycephaly, and in which also the majority of individuals are 
brachycephalic. The terms dolicho-, meso-, and brachy-cephaly 
have only a meaning as descriptive terms, not as biological types. 
Owing to this frequent misunderstanding and the erroneous opinion 
that these groups have really been proved to be distinct biological 
races, I have avoided for years these terms, notwithstanding their 
convenience, and speak only of more or less rounded, respectively, 
elongated heads. Mr Radosavljevich thinks that all the brachy- 
cephalic indl%’iduals in a certain people form a biological type, 
because the same conventional term is used to describe them, 
while in reality they are only a part of the whole series of variates 
of a type. 

It will be understood that my remarks do not signify that there 
is no meaning in the distinct hcadforms which Retzius recognized 
with great acumen, thus laying the foundation of modern anthro- 
pology. The essential points are: that the arbitrary limits of the 
indices of 75 and 80 were invented only to classify conveniently the 
heterogeneous material; that the distribution of head indices in a 
people is a most important means of describing its characteristics; 
and that the fact that some individuals have an inde.x lower than 
80 and others higher than 80 does not prove that we are dealing with 
a mixed type. I shall speak of the question of mi.xed types later on, 
when discussing Professor Sergi’s views Cpp. 558 et seq.). 

Bearing in mind the definition of a type, which is purely descrip- 
tive and contains no theory in regard to its homogeneous or 
multiple origin, we may apply what has been said above, that the 
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exact description of a type requires the statement of the exact 
relative frequency of occurrence of every form that belongs to the 
type; or, in case of a measurement, the accurate statement of the 
relative frequency of every measurement. 

With the short series at our disposal this exact description is 
impossible to attain, for a determination of the exact distribution of 
frequencies would require for each series numbers of cases so large 
that ordinarily they do not exist in nature. The mean square 
error of a relative frequency p is 

e = =t <p{i - p)jn 

If we find, for instance, that in adult foreign-born Hebrew males 
the cephalic index of 82 occurs 113 times among 764 individuals, 
or with a relative frequency of 1 13 764 = 0.148, the mean square 
error will be 

, ''0.148X0.852 , 0.355 

ei = ± ^ ± 

Thus there would be left an error in a total series of 


100 observations. 

of 0.0355, 

or about 24 

-Tc 

900 “ 

“ 0.0118. 

“ •• 8 

% 

10,000 “ 

“ 0.0035, 

“ 2,4 

% 

40,000 

“ 0.0018, 

•• '• 1.2 

% 

60,000 “ 

“ 0.0015, 

“ “ I.O 

% 


For probabilities near 0.5 the result is a little more favorable, 
but distributions consist throughout of small probabilities for the 
value of each measurement. 

These data show that an exact knowledge of the distribution of 
frequencies is practically impossible. If, however, a distribution 
exists which is characteristic of a certain type, then it is clear that 
each value which depends in a definite manner upon the distribution 
has a constant value. Since there is no reason for considering one 
observ'ation as more valuable than another, it seems convenient 
to determine a value into which all observations enter in the same 
manner. Such a value is the average, or arithmetical mean. 
According to what has been said, the arithmetical mean has only 
one value for each type of distribution, so that it is impossible that 

AM* ANTH , N S., 14 — 36 
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two series should be identical that have different averages. If the 
mean square variability a of the series of n observations is deter- 
mined, then the mean square error of the average is « = ± 

In the series of cephalic indices of adult foreign-born Hebrew 
males we find the average 

a = 83.0 

<r = ± 3.2 

n = 764 

The error of a is therefore 

€ = ± 3.2/^764 = ± 3.2^28 = ± O.II 

According to the theory of probabilities fas has been stated on 
p. 537) we may bet in the following way that the true average is 
between the limits mentioned: 

68 against 32 that it is between 82,89 and 83.11 
95 “ 5 “ “ “ “ 82,78 ■“ S3. 22 

99-5 ■' 0.5 “ “ “ 82.67 “ 83.33 

It is therefore quite easy to mark the limits which determine 
that the difference between two averages is significant. If the dif- 
ference between two at'erages is significant, the two series cannot 
possibly be the same. The average is therefore the first criterion for 
distinguishing two series. This is a purely arithmetical procedure 
and has nothing whatever to do with the interpretation of the 
average, which is not int olved in the process, 

Mr Radosa\-ljevich’s opinion that the change of an average 
does not imply a change of t\-pe is therefore fundamentally wrong. 
The reverse is the basis of all anthropometrical work. 

Besides the average, the mean square variation cr fulfils the condi- 
tion mentioned before, namely, that all observations are considered 
in the same manner. This value has been defined before (p. 537). 
The accuracy of this measure is determined by the error 

= <ij''2n 

The theory of probabilities shows that in series which are 
dependent on many accidental causes only, the two values a and <r, 
i. e., average and variability, give us the theoretical distribution 
of an infinitely long series. For instance, the value of 
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a = 83.6 <r = =*= 2.8 « = 895 

for the cephalic index of foreign-born Hebrew women (Partial 
Report, p. 82) gives us the following theoretical and observed 
frequencies (in per cent) of indices under 80, between 80 and 85, and 
over 85. 




Observed 

Theoretical 

Error 

< 

80 

0./ /C 

7*2 .C 

=t= 0.8 


80-85 

-- 

000 ,c 

56.1% 

± 1.7 

> 

85 

-,0 

. c 

37 - 2 % 

= 1.6 


For the cephalic index of foreign-born Hebrew men (Partial 
Report, p. 72) we find 

Observed Theoretical Error 

< 80 12.8% 13-6% 1-2 

80-S5 57-8% 55-4% “ ^-8 

> 85 30.4% 31.0% 1.6 

It will be noticed that these deviations are quite within the 
limits of errors that may be expected. The average and variability 
are thus seen to be not only in most cases an adequate expression 
of the whole distribution, but that they also give at a single glance 
a clearer impression of the character of the series than does the 
inconvenient tabular statement of the observed frequencies. It is 
entirely unjustifiable, as has already been stated, to assume that 
part of the series which lies under and over the arbitraiy^ points 80 
and 85 to represent distinct types. 

I will discuss at this place the objection raised by Air Hans Fehl- 
ingeH who claims that the total number of observations on which 
my results are based is inadequate. This I do not admit, since 
the summary table on page 56 of the Final Report (Abstract, p. 28), 
which has been drawn up for the purpose, shows that in most cases 
the differences between the foreign-born and American-born series 
are considerably larger than their mean square errors. The mean 
square error of the difference between two measures that have the 
individual errors o-'F wi and cr. 1 W2 is aV i/wi -f i/ko, and their 
weight — corresponding to the number of observations — therefore 

tilth 

til + «2 

I Politisch-Anthropologische Reiue, Nov. 1911, x, no. 8, pp. 416-418. 
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By using this formula, the weights in the table referred to have 
been obtained, and we find the following approximate errors for 
the differences contained in the table: 


LENGTH OF HEAD WIDTH OF HEAD CEPHALIC INDEX WIDTH OF FACE 


Bohemians Poles, 
Hungarians, and 
Slo\’acs 


Male . . . 

— 0.6 

= 04 

- 1.8 

= 0,3 

- 0.8 

= 0.2 

Fe^nale . . 

. - 0.4 

= 0.4 

- 1-4 

- 0.3 

- 0.7 

=i= 0 2 

Hebrews 







Male . . . . 

. . -r 2.2 

= 0.24 

- 1.8 

= 0 20 

— 2.0 

=1= 0.12 

FemuU . . 

. + 1.9 

= 0-37 

— 2 0 

-031 

— 2.0 

= 0.19 

Sicilians 







Male 

. ~ 2.4 

= 043 

-r 0.7 

= 0.35 

-1- 1-3 

= 0.21 

Female . 

.-30 

= 0 50 

T- 0,8 

= 0 42 

“b 1.8 

± 0,25 

Neapolitans 







Male . . 

. . - 0 9 

±04 

-fog 

= 0.35 

+ 0.9 

^ 0.20 

Female. . . 

- 1.7 

- 0-35 

-r 1.0 

= 0,46 

+ 1-4 

=1= 0.2S 


— 1.6 ± 0 4 

- 1.7 ± 0.4 

— I, I = 0.20 

- 1.3 = 0.35 


- J.2 ± 0 35 

— 2.0 ± 0.42 

- T.2 = 0 35 

— 0.6 = 0.46 


All the values for which the probability of the result is more 
than 99,997 chances out of 100,000 have been printed in heavy type, 
those for which the probability is less than this amount, but more 
than 9,986 in 10,000, have been printed in italics. All these are, 
therefore, practically certain. The remainder might be considered 
as doubtful. Thus it will be seen that the length of head of the 
Bohemians and width of head of the Italians are the only doubtful 
measures. Length of head and width of face of Neapolitans appear 
also as certain when the measurements for males and females are 
combined. 

Mr Fehlinger’s claim that measurements of stature and head- 
form — which, he sac’s, are exceedingly variable in almost all human 
types — lead more easily to errors than other measurements, I fail 
to understand. His statement that the individuals investigated 
are not of pure descent, but in part are children of parents of mixed 
nationality, is based on a misunderstanding of my work. 

On the other hand, it might perhaps have been said that a 
psychological cause existed in the minds of the observers, which 
produced one personal equation for foreign-born and another for 
American-born. It is well known that an expected result may 
influence an observation. I think, however, the study of the 
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personal equations disproves this assumption. Besides this, the 
results among various types lie in different directions: the observers 
did not know what to expect; in many cases the statistical infor- 
mation was recorded by one observer, the measurements by another ; 
and constant changes between foreign-born and American-born 
occurred in practice. All these make such a psychological expla- 
nation highly improbable. Here it must be considered as particu- 
larly important that the results agree with the previous observations 
by Ammon in Baden and Livi in Italy, which are, therefore, cor- 
roborative etddence of the accuracy of the results. 

Here I must mention also the objection made by Sergi,^ who 
considers the comparisons between parents and their own children 
as inadmissible on account of the small number of cases. He 
makes a rough comparison of the various series, merely counting 
the number of series of children of various ages in which the differ- 
ence between parents and their American-born children exceeds 
that between parents and their foreign-born children, and vice 
versa. This is an inadmissible way of making the comparison, 
I have given these differences for Hebrew parents and children of 
all combined ages on page 124, and repeat here the results with their 
mean square errors. 


Length of head 

- 1.65 

± 0.26 

\Mdth of head 

+ 1-5^ 

± 0.20 

Cephalic index 

— 1.60 

±0.12 

Width of face 

4- 2.10 

=i= 0.20 


It appears from this that these differences are also quite certain, 
their value being, in the case of the cephalic index, about twelve 
times that of its error. The probability that the differences in the 
two groups are due to chance, not to a definite cause, is infinites- 
imally small. 

The differences in cephalic index between parents and their 
own American-born children, born less than ten years after arrival 
of the mother, and of those born more than ten years after the 
arrival of the mother, are, according to Table 18 (Partial Report, 

^ II preteso mutamento nelie forme fisiche dei discendenti degl’ inmigrati in 
America, Rhista Italiana di Sociologia, anno xvr, fasc. i, Jan.-Feb. 1912, pp. 16-24. 
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p. 49, Final Report, p. 127) and the summary table 45, 2b (Final 
Report, p. 124), — 1.37 and — 1.97 respectively. Their difference 
is, therefore, 0.60, with a weight, according to Table 18 just quoted, 
of 200. This gives an error of = 3.2 'y 200 or about 0.22, so 
that the significance of this difference is also quite probable. 

Mr Radosavljevich is not at all clear in regard to the question 
whether the differences can be considered as significant or not. 
He says (p. 419) : "Even the differences which Boas found between 
parents and their children are normal differences in degree, which 
may be the result of the countless errors in such delicate measure- 
ments, and other causes” (I presume by "normal” he means here 
accidental), and (pp. 417-418): “We believe that these” (he refers 
to the table of cephalic indices of individuals that have been born 
more or less than 10 years after the immigration of their mothers, 
discussed on pp. 540-1 of this paper) “and other methodological 
errors may be just the cause of the differences, and not the American 
soil and financial panics. Even by those minute deviations from 
the average it cannot be certainly inferred that the greater variation 
of the figures means that the Hebrew or Sicilian is undergoing a 
modification of the shape of the head on American soil.” I have 
just given the proof that the differences cannot be explained by 
accident, and that inadmissible inaccuracies of measurement do 
not exist. 

Another question raised by Mr Radosavljevich relates to the 
uneven distribution of types. He claims that in all anthropo- 
metrical investigations the numbers of observations must be made 
equal for all the groups compared. This is wrong. In every 
statistical phenomenon there is a natural relative frequency of 
classes which must be guarded if we are to attain results of value. 
This is true particularly during the period of growth, when according 
to the system of obtaining material a certain selection takes place. 
The ideal of measuring all the children is unattainable. In grammar 
schools, for instance in the fourteenth year, those who go to work 
and those who are already in high school are not measured. When 
measuring high-school pupils an entirely different group is taken, 
which is, on the whole, better developed than the pupils of the 
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grammar school. At the same time, American-born pupils are 
more numerous in the high school, so that the difference between 
the two groups of American-born and foreign-born would be 
accentuated by mixing the two groups. Evening clubs represent, 
again, a different population. By filling up gaps, therefore, exceed- 
ingly complicated elements are introduced. I mention the par- 
ticular case of the 14-year-old children because it gave me con- 
siderable trouble in the initial stages of the investigation. I am 
even in doubt if in my series the school children and children 
measured at home are strictly comparable, and this was additional 
reason for giving up measurements in schools. By the wat', 
Mr Radosavljevich Is mistaken if he thinks that the material was 
collected almost entirely in schools. Xo girls to speak of were 
measured in schools, and the total number of school children 
measured does not exceed three thousand. The irregular distri- 
bution is, therefore, one of the concomitants of a naturally selected 
series. 

I must mention here another misconception of Mr Radosavl- 
jevich which Professor Sergi seems to share. In speaking of the 
difference in distribution of head indices which he cannot explain 
away, Mr Radosavljevich says that differences in the distribution 
of headforms of American-born and foreign-born children exist, 
but that “f/ is not kno'u'n n'hat the differences scere in the parents of 
these two groups” (p. 409). I have treated the possibility of such 
differences on pages 42-44 of my Partial Report. In order to 
overcome this possible objection. I have investigated on the one 
hand parents and their own children in order to obtain strictly homo- 
geneous material; on the other hand I have compared immigrants 
of each year with American-born descendants of immigrants of 
the same year, a comparison which insures homogeneity of material. 

As a matter of fact Mr Radosavljevich undoes the whole work 
of his criticism in saying, “The differences found by Boas, if they 
have any real meaning, maj' be regarded as the normal differences 
of separate groups, such as are frequently noticed in separate parts 
of the same people,” My only problem is the ascertaining of the 
occurrence of such differences between separate parts of a people, 
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namely, immigrants and their American-born descendants. I 
presume !Mr Radosavljevich’s assurance that differences occur 
■‘normally” does not solve the problem of their occurrence? 

3. Interpretation' 

It may be due to the rather wide attention that has been given 
to my investigation by the daily press and a number of magazines, 
and the exaggerations that are found in these articles, that some 
investigators believe that I have claimed to have discovered the 
origin of a new American type. Here I may call to witness the 
critical Mr Radosavljevich, who certainly would have discovered 
this claim in my report if it were there. In fact, nothing can be 
farther from my thought, and the precise expressions in my later 
reports are due to my anxiety to avoid the possibility of such a 
misunderstanding. In the Partial Report the word “American 
type” does not occur. All I say is this: “The east European 
Hebrew, who has a very round head, becomes more long-headed; 
the south Italian, who in Italy has an e.xceedingly long head, 
becomes more short-headed; so that both approach a uniform type 
in this country, so far as the roundness of the head is concerned” 
fp. 7). Later, at the end of the discussion of the values of the 
cephalic index, I say. “The diagram shows very clearly that the 
two races' in Europe are quite distinct, but that their descendants 
born in America are very much alike” (p. 9). I might have added 
again ‘‘as far as the roundness of the head is concerned.” Since, 
however, the diagram refers to nothing else, and the remark appears 
in the further elaboration of the thesis quoted before, I omitted the 
restatement of this restriction. Again, on page 50 of the Partial 
Report, I say, “The effect of these changes is the development of a 
greater similarity of the descendants of Sicilians and Hebrews, one 
to the other,” a statement which is strictly correct, since only the 
cephalic index is referred to, and not by any means identical with 
the claim that both develop into one human type. I may also 
point out that in a popular article by Mr Hendricks, published in 

1 The term ‘'race” was here, as in other places, introduced by the Immigration 
Commission. I had u^ed the terin "type.” 
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McClure’s Magazine, the only one that I had a chance to revise, 
the term “American type” is carefully avoided. Furthermore, 
in 1909, while the investigation was in progress. I disclaimed 
explicitly the probability of the development of an American type."^ 
I will state here once more, that all I believe that has been proved 
are changes in various directions and of limited extent; in how far 
these changes may be progressive or limited by hereditary racial 
form, remains to be seen (Abstract, p. 53; Final Report, p. 76). 

Mr Radosavljevich’s criticism of what he calls my interpretation 
is difficult to discuss, because it seems to me that he has failed to 
grasp the meaning of older researches which he thought it worth 
while to recapitulate in connection with our problem, while he has 
certainly not understood my report. He constantly confuses two 
entirely distinct problems: the physical characteristics of the 
immigrants who arrive in America (for instance on pp. 394, 395), 
and the relation between the bodily form of foreign-born immigrants 
and their American-born children. As stated before, the former 
question has a bearing upon the latter, but has been treated only- 
in so far as it had to be eliminated as a possible source of error. 
I say (Partial Report, p. 30): “The important problem of the 
selection which takes place during the period of immigration, and 
which is indicated by the change of type of immigrants after the 
panics of 1893 and 1907 . . . has not been studied.” Nevertheless, 
Mr Radosavljevich thinks this is the fundamental problem (p. 395).^ 

1 fear that his summary of theories in regard to changes of the 
form of the head does not throw much light on the question. He 
distinguishes: 

I. A mechanical-functional theory, according to which such 
elements as the use of the temporal muscles, premature synostosis 
of sutures, etc., influence the form of the skull. 

^ Science, n. s., \ol xxix, no. 752, May 28, 1909, p. S43. 

2 At this place he calb attention to the fact that, according to my tables, alter 
1893 stature, length and width of head, and width of face — that is, all the absolute 
measurements — decreased; while the cephalic index — a ratio — increased. This he 
considers a contradiction of my statement; but on the same page Mr Radosavljevich 
quotes me correctly as saying that all the absolute measurements decreased. So what 
has the cephalic index to do with this question? Or does he consider it an absolute 
measurement? 
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2. The hereditary- theory in the following three forms: 

{a) The form of the head of each race has remained constant 
since very' remote periods. In his imposing array' of 
authorities Mr Radosavljevich has forgotten the most 
pronounced advocate of this theory, J. Kollmann. 

{b) The shape of the head is inherited, but it does not assume 
its final shape until after birth, and it does not depend 
on the mixed parental value of the cephalic index. 

Here two entirely disconnected points are joined, the former 
of which has nothing whatever to do with the question of heredity. 
I fail to see what the literature quoted has to do with the “theory-” 
as here pronounced. The quotation of Ranke as disproving my 
own investigations on heredity does not relate at all to the point at 
issue,— namely, the question of mid-parental versus alternating 
inheritance, — since Ranke does not touch upon the similarity 
between parents and children at all, the question which I treated. 
On the other hand, he does not mention Pearson’s criticism of my 
paper, ^ nor the whole literature on Galtonian inheritance, Mendel- 
ism, and alternating inheritance, which belongs here. 

(c) The third “form of the hereditary theory claims that 
the shape of the head (or rather skull) is inherited, but 
heredity means not always absolute stability-.” 

This, aga.in, has nothing to do with the case, since it is merely a 
statement of the phenomenon of variability-. Hrdlicka, the only 
author he quotes, gives in the passage cited merely- a somewhat 
lengthy statement pointing out the well-known fact that each 
individual has his own particular characteristics — hardly a theory 
of heredity. 

3. The geographical-local theory. 

Here he confuses again two entirely- distinct phenomena: the 
phenomenon of local types which may- be due to permanence of 
racial traits, and the unify-ing effects of environment. 

In the whole enumeration the real questions at issue are almost 
entirely overlooked. These are based chiefly on the questions of (i) 
Hereditary- influences, which include (a) the transmittal of acquired 

^ Zeiischrift fur Morphologie iind Anthropologie, 1904, vn, pp. 524-542. 
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characters, (b) IMendelisni, versus mid-parental and alternating 
inheritance, (c) the stability of characters and the origin of sports; 
(2) Selection; (3) Environmental influences, such as climate, alti- 
tude, and other geographical features, and social environment. 
An analysis of the phenomena of the last class must always lead 
ultimately to functional changes which determine the observed 
modifications of form. 

Against the characterization of “Boas’ theory as environmental- 
economic” (p. 405), I protest as based on a hopeless muddle of two 
distinct problems that have no relation whatever, namely, that of 
selection of immigrants according to economic conditions, and that 
of the changes in bodily form of the descendants of immigrants 
(see also above, pp. 535, 551). 

To this confusion may also be attributed the criticism that 
my method of collecting data was not “ individnalistic but collective 
(‘generalized,’ en masse) in nature. This means that Boas did not 
study the effect of ‘American soil’ and ’financial panics' on the 
same individuals during a period of time representing the age of his 
subject (4 to 20 years ‘and over’) but he collected this data in a 
very short period, measuring a large number of immigrants” 
(p. 420). I should like to know how the effect of selection of 
immigrants in Europe can be studied individually; or how we are 
to trace the individual development of an American-born child in 
comparison with the same individual as a foreign-born child, for 
unless that can be done the method of following up the growth of 
each child does not help us to overcome the suspicion that there 
may be a different composition of the two series; and why quote 
all the observations on page 407 as significant if the generalizing 
method is not applicable? Mr Radosavljevich should at least be 
consistent and discard practically the whole anthropometry of 
growth, except some of my own and Dr Wissler’s work. In the 
present case the individualistic method consists of a direct com- 
parison of parents and their own children, and this I have used to 
the fullest extent. 

I believe there is no need of occupying more space with a refu- 
tation of Mr Radosavljevich’s criticisms. I shall be glad if “the 
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unexpected scientific results should be sifted by those who at least 
know the immense difficulties in attacking such complicated prob- 
lems” ip. 405). j\Ir Radosavljevich does not know them. 

I turn to the question of the interpretation of my observations 
and wish to repeat, first of all, my own conclusions. Starting from 
the observation that changes in the values of the averages occur 
at all ages, that these are found among individuals born almost 
immediately after the arrival of their mothers, and that they increase 
with the length of time elapsed between the arrival of the mother 
and the birth of the child, I have tried to investigate various causes 
that might bring about such a phenomenon. I have, as I believe, 
disproved the possibility that the difference between the two groups 
of American-born and foreign-born may be due to differences in 
their ancestry. This objection has been raised by Professor Sergi.^ 
As mentioned before, the comparison of parents and their own 
children, and the comparison between immigrants who came to 
America in one particular year and the descendants who came to 
America in the same year, seem to me to eliminate entirely this 
source of error, which has been considered by me in detail. 

Less satisfactory is the attempted proof of the theory that the 
cradling of infants has no influence upon their headform. The fact 
remains that among the Hebrews there is a radical difference in the 
bedding and swathing of infants born abroad and of those born here. 
Against this fact may be adduced the other one that no such radical 
difference in the treatment of children e.xists among the Sicil- 
ians, and that, nevertheless, changes occur and that these are 
in a direction opposite to those observed among the Hebrews. 
E^•en more unfavorable to this theory are the changes in width of 
face among Bohemians which develop among immigrating children 
who are no longer subject to such mechanical influences. I con- 
sider a further investigation into the influences of the method of 
bedding children desirable. 

It also occurred to me that illegitimate births of children whose 
fathers were Americans might bring about changes. I have 

-Loc. cit , largely reprinted by Radosavljevich m Science, May 24, 1912, pp. 

82 1-S24. 
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disproved this assumption by proving that the degree of similarity 
between American-born children and their reputed fathers is as 
great as that between foreign-born children and their fathers 
(Abstract, p. 51; Final Report, pp. 154 et seq.J. Besides this the 
social conditions of the Hebrew, Italian, and Bohemian colonies 
are not at all favorable to such an assumption. This point has 
been raised again by an anonymous English critic.^ without, how- 
ever, referring to my discussion of the question and the answer given 
by me. 

After disposing of these points which would give the phenomenon 
an accidental character, without deep biological significance. I have 
taken up the biological problem itself, and first of all have called 
attention to the parallel observations by Ammon and Livi and 
suggested that the changes observed by them as occurring between 
urban and rural populations may be due to the same causes as those 
observed in the descendants of immigrants. If this be true, then 
Ammon's interpretation of the phenomenon as due to selection, and 
Livi's as due to the more \ aried descent of urban populations which 
makes them deviate from excessive values to more median values’ 
must be revised. 

I have also referred to the possibility that the breaking of the 
more or less inbred lines of small European villages after arrival 
of the people in America and the consequent change in the line of 
descent may be a cause producing changes in type. 

Finally, I have pointed out that the changes can be accounted 
for by a process of selection only, if an excessively complicated 
adjustment of cause and effect in regard to the correlation of 
mortality and bodily form were assumed — so intricate that the 
theory would become improbable on account of its complexity. 

It will, therefore, be seen that my position is that I find myself 
unable to give an explanation of the phenomena, and that all I try 
to do is to prove that certain explanations are impossible. I think 
this position is not surprising, since what happens here happens 
in every purely statistical investigation. The resultant figures are 
merely descriptions of facts which in most cases cannot be discoA ered 

1 F.dinhurgh ccxv, p. 374. Jan.-Apr. 1912. 
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hv dri\ other mean?. These observations, however, merely set us 
a biological problem that can be solved only by biological methods. 
Xo stati-tics alone will tell us what may be the disturbing elements 
in intra-uterine or later growth that results in changes of form. It 
ma\- be that new statistical investigations in other types of environ- 
ment may give us a grouping of these phenomena which suggests 
certain groups of causes, clues that can then be followed up by 
biological methods, — it is certainly asking too much to expect the 
sokaion of thi? problem from owe series of observations. I at least 
am more incliiied to ask for further material from other sources 
than to force a solution that must be speculative. 

This defines m>' position toward the criticisms of Gaston Back- 
maib and tliuseppe Sergi. The former claims that the explanations 
given by Ammon are adequate, and simply identifies my obser- 
wition? tmd hi?. He overlooks the all-important difference that 
I ha\-e coinp.ired parents and their own children, a method which 
inirodiK't.'s an einirelt' new point of \ iew and practically disproves 
.\mmon’? claim ih.vt these changes are due to natural selection. 

1 ?hould like to s.i\’ here th;it I luu'e always considered Livi’s theory 
a? the nio?i plausible exi'tlanation of the European observations, 
and 'till think that it must be a strong contributory cause, although 
it is not applicable to our series and for this reason can no longer be 
con'idered as explaining the whole phenomenon. Backman’s 
\irw' are, it seems, not in accord with the results of our inquiry. 
He states: "'rhe c.iuses underlying the alteration will then have to 
be sought in factors of ^election that may be of the most divergent 
ntiture. ^^■hen, net ertheic.ss. Boas wants to maintain that he by 
his re-earches has pro\ ed the plasticity of human races, this con- 
clusion seems to me to earn.- further than the facts in question will 
permit. It seems, on the contrary, to me to be quite plain that it 
i' the change from country life to city life that has been the fact of 
real importance in the matter of the alterations which the descend- 
ants ol the immigrants have undergone, and not the special Ameri- 
can conditions. The point of weight must be sought in those con- 
dition' which the changes from country life to city life carr\- with 

• Ymtr, 1911, pp. 
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them.” I have shown that selection is e.xtremcly unlikely to bring 
about the results observed. That the essential causes may be the 
city conditions is possible, but not proven. 1 ha\'e not ventured to 
claim that I have discovered these causes. Besides, what would 
it help us if we assign the phenomena to city life, since the manner 
of its influence is as obscure as that of any other cause? I may 
quote here from my “Abstract” (p. 52). which Mr Backman 
reviews (also Final Report, p. 75). When speaking of the differ- 
ences between urban and rural types, noted by Ammon and Livi, 
I say; “Our American observations show that there is also a direct 
influence at work” (in so far as the differences occur also between 
parents and their own children, in which case selection is highly 
improbable and mixture excluded). “Ammon’s observations are 
in accord with those on our American city-born central Europeans; 
Livi’s, with those on our American city-born Sicilians and Nea- 
politans. Parallel observations made in rural districts and in 
various climates in America, and others made in Europe, may solve 
the problem whether the changes that we have observed here are 
only those due to the change from rural life to urban life. From 
this point of view the slight changes among the Scotch are also 
most easily intelligible because among them there is no marked 
transition from one mode of life to another, most of those measured 
having been city-dwellers and skilled tradesmen in Scotland, and 
continuing the same life and occupations here.” 

As long, then, as we do not know the causes of the obser\ed 
changes, we must speak of a plasticity (as opposed to permanence) 
of types, including in the term changes brought about by any cause 
whatever — by selection, by changes of prenatal or postnatal growth, 
or by changes in the hereditary' constitution of the individual. 
It is quite arbitrary to restrict plasticity to the last-named cause, 
as ^Ir Backman seems to do. In order to avoid this impression 
I have used expressly the term “instability or plasticity of types” 
(Abstract, p. 53). 

Prof. R. S. Steinmetz^ suggests that the observed changes may 

1 Het nieuwe Menschenras in Amerika. Tijdschnft zoor Genecjkunde, 1911, 

pp. 342-352. 
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be due to the elimination of degenerate types that develop under 
the unfavorable European conditions and are, therefore, a reversion 
to the better developed old types. I do not consider this likely, 
because the conditions under which the immigrants live are not 
favorable; but this suggestion is worth following up as one of the 
possible contributory causes. 

In personal conversation it has also been suggested that the 
lowering of the head index might be due to the increase in stature 
which occurs in America. I have myself pointed out that the 
cephalic index tends to decrease with increasing stature, because 
the correlation between all antero-posterior measurements, — in this 
case length of head and stature, — is closer than the correlation 
between these and transversal measurements. This relation, 
howe^■er, occurs only in a group which has been treated as a sta- 
tistical unit. As soon as the groups are classified from distinct social 
or racial points of view, it ceases. This question has been treated 
by E. Tschepourkowsky.^ It is clear that the same relation cannot 
be expected between stature and head measurements in a group 
which contains indi%'iduals of only one selected stature, as in a 
group in which all statures are increased owing to some cause that 
affects the whole group, and which may affect other measurements 
in peculiar ways. 

Professor Sergi criticizes my views from the standpoint that 
he considers sudden changes in germplasm in new surroundings 
impossible and tries to reduce the phenomenon entirely to one of 
varying composition of the series, that is, if we follow his ideas out, 
to a differing fertility or mortality of component types of the immi- 
grants. If his remarks, as it may seem, should indicate that he con- 
siders brachycephalic, mesocephalic, and dolichocephalic individuals 
as distinct types, the criticisms made before hold for his view also. 
His is an attempt to explain the phenomena by natural selection, 
the success of which, as said before, I consider as extremely doubtful. 
The particular form in which it is presented by Professor Sergi is 
based on his method of analyzing the somatological types con- 
stituting a people. I cannot consider his method as fruitful, since 


^ Biomelrika. iv, pp, 286-312. 
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the analysis which he demands is impossible. If we establish a 
number of arbitrary types it is always possible to analyze a series 
of observations accordingly, but this analysis does not prove the 
correctness of our subjective classification and the existence of the 
selected forms as types, but is due merely to the fact that 
the distribution of observations can be made according to any 
fitting theory; but the correctness or incorrectness of the theory 
can be proved only in exceptional cases. I will give a definite 
example: 

I can assume that the east European Hebrews, who have a 
variability of ^ 3.2, consist of three elements, which have the 
characteristics that one element has a cephalic index ranging about 
86, another one an index ranging about 83, and a third one an index 
ranging about 80, If, furthermore, I demand for each an equal 
variability, and assume that each series as well as the averages of 
the first four powers of the observed series follow the exponential 
law, the following composition results: 

Variability of each series ± 2.7. 

Number of cases of the series ranging about the index 83 four 
times the number of cases of series ranging about the indices 80 and 
86 respectively. 

The theoretical distributions for the homogeneous and com- 
pound series, and the observed series, for 764 cases, are given in 
the accompanying table. It will be seen that both series are so 
much alike that the one represents the observed series not 
appreciably better than the other. 

If we analyze several series of this kind whose averages differ, 
making the assumption that they are composed of three equidistant 
elements of equal variability, the observed result can be obtained 
only by unequal frequencies of the constituting elements. If we 
call the variability of the observed series v, that of the component 
series cr, the distances between the averages of the component 
elements d, that between the observed average of the whole series 
and the middle component group do, and the number of occurrences 
of the series with smallest average «i, of that with the middle 
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Theoretical 

Values 

Observed Values 


Homogeneous 

Compound 


Cephalic Index 

Series 

Series 


71 

— 

— 

3 

72 

73 

I 

I 

— 

74 

2 

I 

I 

75 

4 

4 

2 

76 

9 

8 

9 

77 

17 

16 

13 

78 

28 

26 

28 

79 

45 

44 

42 

80 

61 

61 

57 

81 

11 

80 

77 

82 

89 

94 

113 

83 

98 

95 

99 

84 

89 

94 

76 

85 

77 

80 

77 

86 

61 

61 

67 

87 

45 

44 

41 

88 

28 

26 

21 

89 


16 

22 

90 

9 

8 

7 

91 

4 

4 

7 

92 

2 

I 

I 

93 

I 

1 

I 


average i, of that with the highest average n->, we can show, under 
the assumptions made before, that 

'U + I + wi = ~ d^)'2{d- + dt^), 

th = hd\(ni + ni){d — do) — cfol, 

V- — a" = §(</• — 5'^o’)- 

According to these formulas the composition of the series would 
change very rapidly with small changes of the average. For 
instance : 

598 Bohemian foreign-born females have the average inde.\ 84.6 =*= 3.2 
21 1 Bohemian American-born females have the average index 84.3 =*= 3.3 

If the constituent elements of these series have the averages 81, 
84, and 87, then the constituent elements would occur with the 
following frequencies per hundred: 
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Series 

81 

84 

87 

<T 

Foreign-born 

3 

74 

23 

± 2.8 

American-born 

1 1 

68 

21 

± 2.7 


Such rapid changes in the composition of the series, due to very 
slight and therefore uncertain changes of the averages and the 
consequent asymmetries, do not seem at all plausible. It may also 
be pointed out that in the case here discussed the difference of the 
average must not be more than ± 0.72, in order to make the 
analysis possible. 

In other words, if the theory of a compound origin of the series 
is to be maintained without other evidence than that contained 
in the distribution of observations in the series, it must be proved 
that the shifting of the average is associated with certain types of 
skewness. It may also be pointed out that in most cases in which 
the series can be proved to be compound, disturbances of the corre- 
lations between various measures will be found^ that may cor- 
roborate or disprove the theory. In our series there are indica- 
tions neither of significant asymmetries nor of disturbances of 
correlations. 

It follows from all this that it is inadmissible to attempt an 
analysis on an arbitrary basis, unless proof can be given that the 
supposed constituent elements have biologically separate origin. 
The greater the number of types that are to be segregated, the more 
arbitrary-' becomes the method, and almost any analysis according 
to a sufficient number of types can be made. There are, of course, 
distributions that demand an analysis — like von Luschan’s bi-modal 
curves of Asia Minor, or my own for width of face of half-blood 
Indians, and others, — but there must be strong internal e\ idence of 
a compound character, and even then the analysis will be arbitrary 
if the component types are not known. This is perfectly e\ idcnt 
if we realize that each type must be defined by at least three con- 
stants, — average, variability, and relative frequency, — so that for 
two component elements five constants must be determined (one 
value of the relati\'e frequencies being determined by the relati\'e 

^ See F Boa^, The Cephalic Index, American Anthropologist, n. s., vol. l, 1899, 
pp 448-4O1. 
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frequency of the remaining series), for three elements eight, etc. 
The greater the number of constants to be determined, the better 
can the theoretical and observed series be made to coincide, almost 
regardless of the correctness of the theory which is expressed by the 
constants. 

I conclude from this that the claim that the change must be 
explained by a different composition of the series of American-born 
is inadmissible, because it is an entirely arbitrary solution of the 
problem. 

I repeat that I have no solution to offer, that I have only stated 
the results of my observations and considered the plausibilities of 
various explanations that suggest themselves, none of which were 
found satisfactory. Let us await further evidence before com- 
mitting ourselves to theories that cannot be proven. 

Finally, a few words on the opinion that has been expressed or 
implied, that our observations destroy the whole value of anthro- 
pometn.-, in particular that the study of the cephalic index has been 
■shown to have no importance. It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that our investigations, like many other previous ones, have 
merely demonstrated that results of great value can be obtained 
by anthropometrical studies, and that the anthropometric method 
is a most important means of elucidating the early history of 
mankind and the effect of social and geographical environment 
upon man. The problem presented by the geographical distri- 
bution of headforms, — for instance, of the cephalic index, — has not 
been solved by our inquiry. All we have shown is that headforms 
may undergo certain changes in course of time, without change of 
descent. It seems to my mind that every result obtained by the 
use of anthropometric methods should strengthen our confidence 
in the possibility of putting them to good use for the advancement 
of anthropological science. 

Columbia University 

New York, August 6, igi2 



PROCEEDIN’GS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of October 24, 1911 

The 455th regular meeting of the Society was held in the new building 
of the National Museum. The first paper read was by Mr James Mooney, 
on Indian Surtivals in the Carolinas. 

Mr Mooney gave a brief account of his summer’s vcork with the 
Eastern Cherokee on their reservation in the mountains of western North 
Carolina, and with some mixed-blood survivors, locally known as Cro- 
atan Indians, in the eastern part of the State. The Eastern Cherokee, 
numbering about 2,000, are descendants of those who fled to the moun- 
tains when the body of the tribe was removed to the Indian Territory in 
1838. They still retain most of their aboriginal customs and beliefs, 
together with their language, although the larger tribal ceremonies are 
nearly obsolete. 

The Croatans, so-called from an attempt to identify them with 
Raleigh's lost colony of 1585. are centered chiefly in Robeson county, 
to the number of about 8,000 according to the last census, with bands in 
adjoining counties and in South Carolina. They appear to be descend- 
ants of the original native tribes of the same region, largely mixed with 
alien blood, the Indian blood still predominating, although they have 
completely lost all knowledge of Indian customs, language, and tribal 
names. They are intelligent and prosperous people, farmers and small 
tradesmen, fully up to the level of their white neighbors. They have 
official recognition from the State as Indians, with a separate school 
appropriation; they also support a small paper ealled The Indian Observer, 
devoted to their interests. 

Mr F. W. Hodge gave an account of the archeological researches 
conducted in behalf of the Bureau of American Ethnology in conjunction 
with the School of American Archa'ology iii a large ruin, known as 
Kwasteyukwa, on a mesa overlooking the Jemez valley in New Mexico. 
Certain of the pottery found shows relationship with that of Sikyatki, 
a prehistoric pueblo of the Hopn of Arizona. Intrusive objects also 
were found, indicating the comparatively modern occupancy of the 
village, which was built on the walls of an older pueblo. 
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Mr Hod^e alio exhibited a beries of paper squeezes and a plaster 
cast of one of them, made daring an expedition to El Morro, or Inscription 
Rock, ill western New Mexico. This rocky prominence, on the ancient 
trail to Zuni, was a camping-place of the early Spanish explorers and mis- 
sionaries, many of whom inscribed their names and also the object of 
their visit. About twenty squeezes were made of inscriptions ranging 
in date from 1606 to the eighteenth century. These iriscriptions shed 
much light on early Pueblo history. 

Dr P. Radin spoke on Some Archeological Problems of the 
Winnebago. Dr Hrdlicka suggested that the character of the skulls 
found in the Wisconsin mounds should be taken into consideration 
be the speaker. 

Meeting of November 14, 1911 

The 456th regular meeting of the Society was held in the new building 
of the National Museum. The address of the evening was by Dr \V J 
Mcfaee, on Conditions Limiting the Growth of Population in the L'nited 
States. Dr McGee's presentation was an elaboration of his paper in 
Science (October 6, lyii. pp. 428-455'). 

Meeting of January 16, 1912 

The regular meeting of the Societx' was held in the new 

National Museum building. The speaker was Dr J. W. Fewkes, who 
lectured on The Western Neighbors of the Prehistoric Pueblos, illustrating 
his remarks with lantern slides. The early Spanish discoveries, he said, 
designated the habitations of the sedentary Indians of the .Southwest 
by seceral names, as pueblos, casas grandes, rancherias. and trincheras, 
the word “pueblo ’ being especially applied to a compact several-storied 
community house of terraced form represented most abundantly along 
the Rio Grande in New .Mexico. The large houses on the Gila they called 
ca-a- grandes, and they gave the name “rancherias’’ to an aggregation 
of fragile-walled dwellings made ol brush and clay supported by ribs of 
wood. Defensive walls w'ere called “trincheras’’. Each of these names 
indicates a distinct architectural type, although the\' were not used with 
accuracy. In late \ ears all ruined 1 uildings in the .Southwest, especially 
those independent of cliffy, hav'e been called pueblo ruins, the culture of 
the people that o.ice inhabited them being designated the Pueblo culture. 
It is well to preserv e the term jjueblo for a group of the compact, terraced, 
many-storied buildings to which it was originally applied; this done, 
the distribution of the pueblo tvjie in our Southwest is considerably 
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restricted. The stone ruins ascribed to the ancient sedentary inhabitants 
of Arizona from the upper Verde westward to the Colorado are not true 
pueblos. In this region there predominated great, massi\e, stone forts 
and fragile-walled houses with stone foundations, a duality everywhere 
evident. The indications are that both kinds of buildings were con- 
structed and used at the same time and by the same people. The forts, 
situated on almost inaccessible hilltops, were places of refuge, while the 
less substantial buildings on the river terraces were habitations near 
aboriginal farms. The great number of these forts on the western border 
of the Pueblo region implies a necessity for defense along the entire 
western boundary of Arizona and Sonora. 

Dr Fewkes gave a brief account of the different forts and terrace 
dwellings on the upper Gila and its tributaries. Sycamore and Granite 
creeks, the Chino and Williamson \ alleys, and Walnut creek to the mouth 
of the Santa Maria and other tributaries of the Colorado, all examples 
cited substantially agreeing in the duality of architectural t\ pe and the 
absence of true pueblo structure. 

The simple construction of the forts and the rude character of the 
masonry, of undressed stone without mortar, was referred to. \'iews 
of the remains of rancherias on the river terraces were shown and de- 
scribed. Terrace sites indicated by rectangular and circular lines of 
stones and low mounds occur all along the Chino and Walnut valleys to 
Aztec Pass. These show no ecidences of kivas, or sacred rooms, or of 
many-storied dwellings. The pottery found near them is rude, sometimes 
decorated; the pictography is characteristic; the people made extensis’e 
irrigation ditches. 

The iiiost important forts mentioned were those on the upper Verde, 
near Chino, and on the limestone ridge west of Jerome Junction. Two 
important forts (one situated near the mouth of Walnut creek and the 
other at Aztec Pass, the latter being the “'pueblo ’ first described by 
Lieut. Wheeler) were referred to by the speaker. Big Burro creek and 
other streams west of Aztec Pass have forts overlooking enormous 
canons of great scenic interest. 

The geographical distribution of the forts in western .\rizoiia cor- 
responds generally with the northern extension of the Yuman stock, 
according to Powell’s linguistic map. The country west of the \’erde 
valley in which the Vuins occur was peopled by Yavapai, Walapai, 
Hava.supai. and other Indians called “Apaches” by Jose Cortez. The 
Havasuijai, who now li\ e in the depths of Cataract canon, and the Wa- 
lapai are said to have legends that their ancestors constructed some of the 
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buildings described. The Hopi dwelling in Oraibi pueblo claim that 
certain of their clans came from the west and that they are of Yuman 
stock. The question of the kinship of the ancient builders is of interest 
to the phcsical anthropologist as well as to the philologist and the student 
of culture-history. As Indians of the Yuman stock formerly extended 
to the Pacific, the possible kinship of the western neighbors of the Pueblos 
to tribes of southern California is significant. 

Dr .\les Hrdlicka, in discussing the address, said that the results of 
the direct stud\ of man himself in the region west of the Pueblo area 
agree in large part with the conclusions reached by Dr Fewkes, but 
in part they also differ. It is possible that the region about and west to 
southwest of Aztec Pass was once occupied by either the Mohave or 
the Yuma. The people against whom they had to defend themselves, 
however, were more probably the Apache. The Walapai and Havasupai, 
who today speak the Mohave language, are physically Apache, and the 
same is true of the Yavapai. As the .Apache type is a very distinct one, 
this conclusion is quite definite. Both tribes contain, of course, some 
Mohac'c- and probatfiy also Pueblo admixture. 

Dr Hrdlicka showed a =eries of views of Havasupai and Walapai huts 
that are related to those of the Apache but which are totally distinct 
from those of the Moha\e and the Yuma, and numerous types of men and 
women from the several tribes, showing great resemblance between the 
Walapai and Havasupai and the Apache, while the Mohave resemble 
the Pueblos n.uch more closelt'. 

Mr George R. Stetson addressed the Society on the Code of Ham- 
murabi. His remarks showed how humanitarian the code was, and what 
an achance it was on Roman law in several respects, though antedating 
the latter by centuries. The speaker also demonstrated how the laws 
of various states of the Union and of certain foreign nations might well 
be advantageously amended on the lines of the code under discussion. 

Meeting of February 6, 1912 

The 458th regular meeting of the Society was held at 4:45 o’clock 
in the new building of the National Museum. The speaker was Prof. 
Mitchell Carroll, secretary of the Archseoiogical Institute of America, 
who delivered a lecture on The Excavations at Knossos. It was pointed 
out that Sir Arthur Evans’ excavations in Crete since 1900 have added 
a new horizon to European cirilization. The discoveries at Knossos, 
t’ne capital of the Sea Eminre (jf old King Minos, cot'er a period of more 
than two thousand years, embracing the third and second millenniums 
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before Christ, vrhich is now known as the Minoan or Bronze Age of 
Crete, beginning with the end of the Stone Age with the introduction of 
bronze weapons and tools, and ending with the incoming of iron. Dr 
Evans divides this into nine Minoan periods, the last of which corresponds 
with the Mycena;an Age revealed through the discoveries of Dr Schlie- 
mann at Troy and IMc cenae. 

Professor Carroll, with the aid of stereopticon views, described in 
detail the palace of Minos excavated by Dr Evans, and brought these 
discoveries into close relation with the legend of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, and the historical references to Crete in Thucydides and Herodotus, 
showing that it was the cradle of Greek civilization. The palace itself 
was the labyrinth, and the Minotaur was the Greek personification of the 
bull-grappling contests popular at the royal court, in which were sacri- 
ficed the youths and maidens brought as tribute from conquered states. 
Athens was at one time subject to Crete, and Theseus, one of its legendary 
kings, doubtless regained its liberty and started it on its eventful history. 

Meeting of February 20, 1912 

Ox February 20, at S o'clock, the retiring president. Dr J, \V. 
Fewkes, delivered an address in the lecture hall of the new building of the 
National Museum, on Great Stone Monuments in History and Geog- 
raphy, Dr Fewkes’ paper will be published in full in the Smitlnonian 
Miscellaneous Collections. 

Meeting of March 12, 1912 

The 4,s9th regular meeting of the Society was held in the new building 
of the National Museum at 4:45 P. M, Miss Frances Densmore read a 
paper on the .Sun Dance of the Teton Sioux. Miss Densmore’s study was 
conducted in a series of councils to which the old leaders of the tribe came 
from a radius of about a hundred miles. Fifteen reliable men were 
selected to give the account of the sun dance, their authority being estab- 
lished by intert'iews with about forty members of the tribe, in widely 
separated localities. Those who took part in the sun-dance councils 
were men who bore upon their bodies the scars of their participation in 
the sun-dance tortures, and among them were the man who acted as 
intercessor in the ceremony and the man who performed the cutting of 
those who fulfilled vows, both men being the only Tetons living who had 
thus officiated. The men comprising the sun-dance council, with Miss 
Densmore and an interpreter, cir^ited the site of the last sun dance held 
by the Teton Sioux in 1S82, the site being identified by the Indians. The 
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place where the sun-dance pole was erected, the outHiie of the “shade- 
house,” and the location of the “sacred place” were recognized, and 
measurements showed them to be correct, according to the usual plot 
of the sun-dance grounds. 

The sun dance wa^ held annually by the Sioux and was distinctly 
a religious ceremony. The fulfilling of vows of torture was an important 
part of the ceremony, the vows having been made by men in danger on 
the warpath. When niaking the vow they asked for a safe return and 
that thev might find the members of their family ali\e and well, and the 
fulfilment of the vow was required whether the prayer was granted or 
denied. 

The paper wa= illustrated with songs of the sun dance which had been 
recorded by the phonograph and were played on the piano. Many of 
these were ceremonial songs and known only to the man who sang them 
for the lecturer. One of these men has died si.nce the songs w'ere recorded. 
A collection of old ceremonial articles used in the sun dance was exhibited. 

Meeting of April 10, 1912 

The 460th regular meeting of the Society was held .\pri! xo, at 4:45 
p. M., in the new building of the National Museum. The speaker of the 
afternoon was Dr Henri Pittier, the subject of whose address was Notes 
oil the Native Tribes of Panama, with all of whom he came in contact 
in the course of his tracels. 

There is much confusion current as to the number of the so-called 
tribes and the stocks to which they are related. The nunierous names 
recorded correspond, in fact, not to distinct tribes, but merely to villages, 
names of chieftains, or, in a general way, to what the Spanish chroniclers 
designated as “ parcialidades.” 

At the present time there are east of the Canal Zone only two distinct 
“ nations,” \iz . the Cunas, or Cuna-Cuna, to which the San Bias Indians 
belong, and the Chocoes to the south, beyond the Tuyra river. The 
line that separates these two stocks is at the same time the ethnological 
boundary between South America and Central .America. 

The Cunas are a numerous and strong people, almost uniformly of 
short stature and broad-shouldered. They are very jealous of their 
independence, and shun all interference on the part of strangers, including 
the Panamanian government, the authority of which over them is only 
nominal. The Cunas of the northern coast, east of Nombre de Dios, or 
San Bias Indians, are far above the other Panamanian aborigines in their 
social and economic development; they constitute one of the best elements 
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of the population included in the territory of the young republic, being 
thrift\ and enterprising and having made of their extensive cocoanut palm 
plantations a real S(.urce of tvealth. The remaining Cunas, known as 
Bayanos, Chucunacas, and Payas. live in the interior and are less ad- 
vanced, the former two groups being acknowledged as real “Iiidios 
bravos.” All speak one language, with slight local variations. 

The Panamanian Chocoes are the northernmost branch of a numer- 
ous stock which extends more or less continuously along the Pacific 
coast of South America, from Puiita Grachine in Darien to the Ecua- 
dorian boundary. In the Sambii \ alley, where Dr Pittier found them, 
they are a happy lot, usually tall and well built, scantily clothed, and 
living quite near to nature. 

West of the Canal Zone, in the mountains of Veraguas and in eastern 
Chirit|ui, li\e the polygamous Guaymies, once under the care of the 
Spanish missionaries, but who have long since reverted to their own 
independent life and customs. They do not, however, avoid or repel 
contact with the other natives, and owing to the rapid expansion of the 
neighboring populations, so-called civilized, the Guaymies are doomed 
to lose their characteristics and individuality as a race. Certain ethno- 
logical tiaits, as well as their physical appearance, point to a relationship 
with Costa Rican tribes. 

In consequence of what Dr Pittier calls a “caprice of arbitration,” 
the Republic of Panama has acquired the northern branch of the Te- 
rrabas. or Tiriib, of Costa Rica. These dwell in small and rapidly 
dwindling numbers at the headwaters of the Teraria, or Tiloria, the main 
branch of the Changuinola ri\er. They have been iiuestigated by 
Pittier in the course of his survey of Costa Rica. 

These four are the tribes represented today in Panama. The 
Dorasques, supposed by some to descend from the great Chiriqui pottery- 
makers, seem to have disappeared, unless the Brunka of Costa Rica 
are really what is left of them. 

With reference to the possible affinities of the Panamanian tribes 
with the neighboring stocks, the speaker took absolute exception to the 
theory of the Chibchan relationship, which he was one of the first to 
advocate about twenty years ago and which has since received general 
acceptance under the authority of Brinton, Deniker, and others. The 
pretended relationship is founded merely on linguistic analogies and on the 
apparently common origin of a number of words. But these facts can 
be taken as conclusive only if supported by common anthropological 
characteristics and also by partial community of uses and customs. 
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PhysicalK , the Canas are strikingly distinct from the Guaymies and the 
Costa Rican Indians, and both stocks offer none but general racial likeness 
with what is left of the original Chibchas. 

Ill the opinion of Dr Pittier the origin of the Cuna-Cuna must be 
sought elsewhere than in the interior of Colombia; and the Guaymies, 
Valientes, Bribri, Terrabas, Sumos. etc., are more likely to be the rem- 
naiits of a primitive autochtonous stock. 

Dr Pittier's address was illustrated with numerous lantern-slides 
and the exhibition of the objects collected among the Chocoes and 
Guaymies. 

Meeting of April 30, 1912 

The 461st regular and 33d annual meeting of the Society was held 
on April 30, a: 8 P. m., in the new National Museum building, with the 
president, Mr F. W. Hodge, in the chair. The following officers were 
elected : 

President — Mr G. R. Stetson. 

Vice president — !Mr Francis LaFlesche. 

Secretary — Mr William H. Babcock. 

Trcasitrer — Mr J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Additional Members of the Board of Managers — Messrs G. C. Maynard, 
Feli.x Neumann. F.. T. Wiliiarns, Drs E. L. -Morgan and John R. Swanton. 

The following amendments to the by-Iaws were adopted: 

.■\rt. I., Sec. I. to read: “. . . Its members shall be classed as Active, 
Life, -Associate. Corresponding, and Honorary.” 

-Art. I., Sec. 2. for the words ‘‘This sum . . . January” the following 
to be substituted; ’‘Members elected at any time during the first half of 
the calendar year shall pay the full amount of their annual dues; those 
elected during the last half of the year shall pay one-half the regular 
annual dues.” 

-Art. I . Sec. 3, to read: ‘'.Associate Members arc those who, after 
having been elected, shall have paid the annual fee. The annual dues for 
-Associate Members shall be Two Dollars ($2.00) for each calendar year, 
payable in January. This sum entitles them to all rights and prieileges 
of the Society with the exception of the American Anthropologist." 

Ohd sections. 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, to read 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

-Art. I., Sec. 5 'formerly Sec. 4), “Proceedings” to be substituted for 
‘'Transactions”; “or associate” to be inserted after “active”; “those 
clashes” to be substituted for "that class.” 

-Art. I., Sec. 6 (formerly Sec. 5), for “Transactions,” read “Pro- 
ceedings.” 
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Art. II.. Sec. 4, for “quarterly’’ read “annual”; for “transactions’’ 
read “proceedings.’’ 

Art. III., Sec. I, for “alternate Tuesdays” read “third Tuesdays of 
each month.” 

Art. III., Sec. 3, after the words “Board of Managers” insert “the 
President.” 

.\rt. III., Sec. 4, after “President” insert “or at the recommendation 
of three members of the Board.” 

Art. VI., Sec. i, to read; “These by-laws may be amended by a three- 
fourths vote of the Active, Associate, and Life Members present at any 
officially appointed meeting of the Society, provided notice of the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been given, in writing, at a meeting held 
not less than sixty days previously.” 

Trum.vx Michelson, 

Retiring Secretary 
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AX IXGEX'IOUS METHOD OF CAUSIX'G DE\TH EMPLOYED 
BY THE OBEAH MEX OF THE WEST IXDIES 

The great power which the so-called obeah men hold over the lower 
classes of the colored residents of the West Indian islands, even in some 
of the most highly educated and Christianized communities, is well 
known to those who understand these people; but among those who 
regard them merely as negligible “niggers” to be despised, or as just the 
same mentally and physically (except for the minor detail of skin pig- 
mentation') as the white-skin races, the existence of this power is, unfor- 
tunately, usually regarded as visionary, for the colored people are sup- 
posed either to be altogether too stupid to exercise it or too highly 
Christianized and too thoroughly civilized to stoop to such methods to 
enforce their will, thougti almost all such well meaning but misguided 
individuals admit its persistence, to a greater or lesser degree, in certain 
communities remote from the elevating influence of the white race. 

Like all peoples who live chieflv out of doors, the colored West Indians 
have a close act;uaintarice with many of the mysteries of nature which, 
while not nearly so intimate as that of many other races, is still intimate 
enough for all the ordinary purposes of life. 

Long ago the obeah man of the more progressive communities saw 
the danger of resorting to the mineral poisons or to the vegetable alkaloids 
in casting his spells over those whom he desired to remove, and, therefore, 
ill order to retain his power, which of necessity is based on the ability’ to 
cause death, was forced to seek some means whereby the same result 
could be attained without the danger o! readily recognizable symptoms 
coming under the eye o{ a well-trained medical man. He therefore 
turned from the mineral and vegetable worlds to the animal, and worked 
out a method which reflects the highest credit Pj^on his ingenuity, for, 
while it accomplishes the desired end, it does it in such a way that the 
doctor is unable to detect in the death of the victim a case of murder, and 
if his suspicions should by chance be aroused he is equally unable, by 
legal means, to adduce evidence of such a character as would justify a 
conviction before a magistrate. 

The method of the obeah man is very simple. Securing an ordinary^ 
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quart bottle, he fills it about half-full of chopped liver — -haman liver if 
he can get it, on account of its enhanced moral effect, though any liver 
will do. This he places in some warm, moist spot and leav'es for a few 
days. The liver decomposes and attracts numerous blow-flies which 
lay their eggs in it. The bottle is then removed, stoppered, and put 
away until the flies begin to hatch out. 

Xow, the colored people, no matter how thoroughly educated they 
may be, are desperately afraid of “jumbies,” or ghosts with peculiarly 
vicious dispositions, which ha\e a wide range throughout the West Indian 
region and are of very frequent occurrence. At night, to keep these 
frightful monsters out of their houses, they clo.se all the windows and doors 
and stop up all the cracks with wadding; it must be understood that the 
“ jumbie” differs geiierically from the ghost of most other races in having, 
though amoeba-like and capable of assuming all conceivable shapes, a 
certain amount of indefinite substance so that it cannot pass through a 
solid wall. To make doubly sure, the people sleep naked, when the 
weather permits, as it usually does, e.xcept for a cloth over their heads, 
for “jumbles” always catch sleeping persons by the head, and therefore 
if this be covered they are, with the other precautions taken into consider- 
ation. reasonably safe. 

When the obeah man's bottle is swarming with adult flies, which have 
been crawling about over the surface of the decomposed li\'er, he takes it to 
the house of the person over whom he has cast his spell, pulls out a bit of 
wadding from a crack, inserts the neck of the bottle, and shakes it, where- 
upon the flies work their way out into the room. The obeah man then 
replaces the wadding, throws the bottle where it cannot be found, and 
goes home. It should perhaps be mentioned that the obeah man is 
fairly safe from detection on his nocturnal wanderings, as usually he is 
the only person in the community not afraid to venture out after dark. 
If any others are abroad he can readily keep out of their way, as, seeking 
safety iii numbers and noise, they will be in bands of various sizes singing 
or shouting to keep their courage up and to keep the “jumbies” at a 
distance. 

The flies which have escaped from the obeah man’s bottle into the 
room of his victim naturally collect on the warmest object in the room, 
which is, of course, the sleeping man. Xow, laborers are rarely entirely 
free from cuts, abrasions, or sores, and these are soon discovered by the 
flies, which walk back and forth across them. The result is almost certain 
infection, which, at first not regarded as serious, or at least not serious 
enough to warrant calling upon the more or less distrusted doctor, 
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spreads rapidly and the man soon dies in a characteristic way which, 
in some communities at least, everyone know= to be the result of the obeah 
man’s mysterious but potent charm. 

Austin H. Cl.^rk 

United St.jites National Museum 
tVASniNGTON, D. C. 

THE ROOT KOMPAU; ITS FORMS AXD MEANING 

The Xdiick Dictionary was evidently compiled by Dr Trumbull at 
an early period of his Algonquian studies, and contains, on iiearly every 
page, numerous errors, many of them very serious, and some of which 
were, as opportunity offered, corrected in subsequent writings, and 
especially in the able papers which he published in later years. Among 
such errors are the statements made on page 327 on regard to the verbal 
root koiHpau and its meaning, referred to by Dr Ztlichelson in the American 
Anthropologist ('n. s., \oI. xiu, p. 339). 

This element of Algonquian synthesis, which would now be written 
ka'‘pi:io, and is a root of secondary order, does not mean ‘he stands 
erect.' nor does it, as Trumbull intimates, contain the word -omp {d’'p), 
‘man,’ any more than does ahtomp (a'ta^p), ‘bow’, for which the com- 
piler, on page 104. suggests the meaning of 'that which belongs to a man’. 
The root is found in forms that \ary but very slightly in all the dialects 
of the eight or nine linguistic grouijs into which the .Algonquian language 
is divided, except, perhaps, in Micmac, a dialect so aberrant as to con- 
stitute a group by itself. Some of these forms are as follows: Cree fPrairie) 
-kdhaic, Abnaki (Kenebek; -ga''bd‘u.'. Lenape -gdpazc, Ojibwe f.St Mary's) 
-gdba'u, Nipissing -kdpazo, Massachuset ■ka’^paxo, Narraganset (Cowesit) 
-ka^‘pazc, \\ ea -kdpau, Fox -gabdicd The characteristic or final letter of 
this root is to. for which Eliot, as in other cases, substitutes its vocalic 
relative u foo). The )ier?onal suffixes employed to form an intransitive 
verb consisting of this root and a prefixed modifying word are most 
perfectly' preserved in Cree, in which in the singular of the indicative 
present they' are in the ist and 2d persons -in, and in the third -iw, which 
in Abnaki and Lenape are reduced to -t in the 1st and 2d persons and to 
u or 0 (for -lu or -io) in the 3d, and which in Ojibwe and Nipissing have 
\anished in the 1st and 2d persons, and have shrunk to i in the 3d. In 
all other dialects, eastern and western, they have completely disappeared, 

' The Fox form given by Dr Jones, and written by him also, perhaps inadvertently, 
-gdpd-, i- extremely remarkable, since it is very unusual to find in an .Algonciuian dis- 
syllabic rout a long vowel substituted in one of the syllables for a short one, or vice versa. 
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and left the duty of denoting the persons to be assumed alone by personal 
pronouns that either stand before the verb or are permanently prefixed 
to it; but evidence of their former existence in Xarraganset, Massachuset, 
Ojibwe, and Xipissing is preserved in the participial endings -i-ydn, 
-i-ydn, -i-t, and doubtless also in Fox and closely related western dialects, 
in which the suffixes of the present indicative must formerly have been 
-i“, -f“, and 

The root under consideration is, in verb form, translatable into English 
by a tense of the verb ‘ to stand,’ in a somewhat vague sense, the attitude, 
whether upright, aslant, sideways, bent backward, or forward, etc., 
having in all cases necessarily to be denoted by a prefixed adverb or an 
adjective, preposition, or root used adverbially, since no meaning except 
‘stand’ is inherent in the root;’ as Cree slniatchlkdbaiciu. 'he stands up- 
right’ (where simatch is the adverb, from root simdt, ‘perpendicular,’ 
‘vertical,’ hahdv: is the root, and -fv is the suffix of the 3d pers. sing, that 
turns the combination into a verb or sentence-word); Abnaki nawdii- 
ga^bdu’u, ‘he stands bent forward’ (stooping); Xipissing shdshdgkdpd-nn, 
‘he stands bent backward’ ^haughtily); Xarraganset panika’^pau.', ‘he 
stands sideways’ ; Abnaki ndzMskwcga^ban'u, ' he stands with bowed head ’ ; 
Xipissing o^bikuekdpdz^'i, ‘he stands with head erect’; Ojibwe animi- 
gabdu-i, ‘he stands vith back turned’ (toward somebody),® Xipissing 
ishpikdpazvi, ‘he stands high’ (has long legs): Lenape etshigapai^'u, ‘he 
stands between’ (mediates); Fox nemasicigdpd'u:'^, ‘he stands upright.’^ 

* It may be stated here that the faint vowel sounds (mostly a and t) in which words 
belonging to the Fox, Kickapoo, and other dialects of the Osaki-Shawnee group, and 
to the Peoria, Miami, Piankashaw, and other dialects of the Illinois group terminate, 
have, in many cases, no morpiiologic value, but simply represent peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation and are not heard in the dialects of any of the other linguistic groups of the 
Algonquian language. 

- Hence Baraga’s nin giibazi', ' I stand,’ given on page 243 of Part i of his Otchipwe 
Dictionary, and referred to by Dr yiichelson, is incorrect, since -gdbaw is an incomplete 
word, and cannot, per se, be employed to mean anything; while nin nibdw, ‘I stand ’ 
(on same page), is correct because nibdw is a word complete in itself, from a primordial 
root in which the meaning of ’ stand ’ is inherent and incapable of modification. 

’ Baraga (ii, 37) writes this verb animikogabawi, which means 'he stands on his 
belly,’ or ’with his face to the ground ’; the error being due to the use of the root 
animiko instead of the root animi. 

* Given by Dr Jones on page 801 of Algonquian (Fox), with the very free inter- 
pretation of ’ he rose to his feet'. On the following page are given two miswritten 
words, from the same root, in what the author calls elsewhere the “conjunctive 
mode,’’ a name over which Cuoq's more appropriate term “eventual mode ” has 
forty-odd years’ priority, and over which Belcourt’s name of ’’ contingent mode ’’ 
has also many years’ priority; w'hile conjunctive is an occasionally used synonym 

AM. AS-IH., s s.. 14 — 38 
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The manner in which the standing is done, the prolongation or 
cessation of the act, and the physical or mental state or condition of the 
subject is designated in the same way, that is to say, adeerbially, as: 
Xipissing tchis’kapan'i, ‘he stands on his toes': Ojibwe pUigu'esigabaui, 

‘ he stands on his heels’ ; Cree ndpatekaHkdbai.Pw, ' he stands on the leg of 
one side only’; 0]ihv;e ctchltchiHgivdmgabdwi, ‘h.e. stands on his knees'; 
Abnaki sa^grega'''ba'u:u, ‘he stands firm’; Cree nSstiikdba-ii.'iw, ‘he is 
tired of standing’; Cree peydhokdbaiciiL', ‘he stands alone’ (all one); 
Ojibwe dagogdbaiL'i, ‘he stands among others'; Abnaki a^rdidga^bd-'^'u, 

‘ he is unable to stand ' : Abnaki penetsa "ga "bau'U, ' he stands a long time ’ ; 
Ojibwe nogigdbau'i, ‘he ceases to stand’. 

It appears that such verbs can. in Abnaki at least, take on a reflexive 
form when occasion requires, as: Abnaki dm’‘ga^baii'ieju, ‘he withdraws 
himself, standing’, tthich is better expressed by French ‘i! se retire, etant 
debout’. Negative form dsa''ga’'‘bdiv-iesi'ivi. 

The root under consideration, with its verba! suffixes, is sometimes 
mentioned by grammarians as a verbal “termination”. But this is 
true only in the case of intransitive verbs. A verb formed from it takes 
an initial position in a sentence- word consisting of a transitire verb, 
and this gives the so-called “termination" a central position, as; Abnaki 
dtsitegi^'akega'‘ba-c^'ii, ‘he stands on his knees’ (kneels); transitively, with 
indirect object in the dative, dtsiteg'^-akega^bdwitdi:a'^r. ‘he stands on his 
knees to him’; causatirely, dtsitegiMkegd''bd^.'itdi.'a''hara’'r, ‘he makes 
him stand on his knees to him'. It was in alluding to their custom of 
expressing ideas in what a foreign writer st\les “compounds of direful 
length’’ that Eliot, in The Indian G’-amniar Begun (1666), said of the 
natic'ea; 

“It seem? their ideas are slow, but strong, 

Because they be utter'd double-breath’d and long.” 

\\'. R. Cer.\rd 

1046 Teller Avenue 
New York City 

for subjunctive or suppositive, a mood which represents something under a doubt, 
wish, condition, supposition, etc., which the eventual mode does not. Of the words 
above alluded to I shall mention but one, viz., tcagdn--igigdpdu'dtc^, which needs 
the letters w and i between gdpd and wdtc^ to give it a semblance of meaning, 
and should be written (in the author’s orthography, of course) icdg dnAgigdpa'u.'iwdtc'-. 
I shall say nothing of the impropriety of prefi.xing the root Udg to an already com- 
pleted word, nor of the curious derived meaning of ‘all’, ‘entirely', that this radical 
(which is common to Cree, Ojibwe, and Nipissing, and which gives an idea of con- 
sumption or e.vhaustion, of something all gone, all spent, entirely used up) seems to 
have taken on in the Fox dialect. 
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MR GERARD AND THE ROOT ‘’KOMPAU” 

The object of my note in the American Anthropologist, x. s., 13, p. 
339. was to show that the Xatick word in question had cognates in Cen- 
tral Algonquian as well as in Eastern Algonquian dialects. If Mr Gerard 
had confined himself to citing further cognates in other Algonquian dia- 
lects, no reply would be necessary. But the following sufficiently indi- 
cates the nature of Mr Gerard's critique: 

On the first page we find “the eight or nine linguistic groups into 
which the Algonquian language is divided.’’ Do the dialects cited con- 
stitute his “groups"? The authority for this should have been gi\eii. 
The abstracts of my “Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification 
of Algonquian Tribes” (to appearinthe 2Sth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology), which have been printed in Science and the 
American Anthropologist, should have been consulted in this connection 
and a reason for dissenting from the proposed classification should have 
been given. We further read: “Micinac. a dialect so aberrant as to con- 
stitute a group by itself." In the above abstracts I have expressed 
myself strongly against this view, and Mr Gerard should at least have 
referred to the abstracts, and preferably the reason or reasons for his 
objection should have been stated. 

Mr Gerard seems to have entirely overlooked the fact that I had 
come to the same conclusion as he with regard to Baraga’s nin gdbaio. 

Fo.x -gaps- was not ‘‘perhaps inadvertently so written.” Surd and 
sonant are extremely hard to differentiate in Fox. and Dr Jones has 
honestly recorded his hearing at any given time. For -gapaivi- see below. 

The objection to the use of “conjunctive mode" by the claims of 
priority is somewhat inappropriate. .As a matter of fact, from the usage 
in Fox. Sauk, and Kickapoo, I think “conjunctive" a more suitable term 
than those mentioiied by Mr Gerard. The point that it is liable to 
confusion with “subjunctive" is really not well taken; the terminations 
of both modes in Fox so largely coincide that it is as well to designate 
them by names that suggest each other. 

Now, as to " tcdganAgigapd\odtc'- which needs the letters tc and t 
between gdpd and icdtc' to give it a semblance of meaning, and should 
be written (in the author’s orthography, of course) tcdg anAgigdpdioiiodtcf’' 
I am very sorry if it should be, but the fact remains that in Fo.x it is 
not so pronounced. The examples cited under -gdpd- {Handbook of 
.American Indian Language:,, pt. l, pp. 8oi-Sou) might have warned 
Mr Gerard of this. In Kickapoo likewise -gdpdiei- does not occur. 
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Another Fox exaraple (collected by me last summer) is a' tetepigdpdudtc^ 
‘they were then standing in a circle". [An example noted b\' me this 
summer is ietepigapdtd-uf, ‘let us stand in a circle ' {-tdive, Handbook, jj. 
826).] Xote also Fox a pemigdpduiP 'they were standing in a line', \\ . 
Jones, Fox Texts. 224, 13 (a — nitc^, Handbook, pp. S20, 830; pemi. p. 
768; ' p for p regularly after d-). 

On page 542 we read: “and doubtless in Fo.x and closely related 
dialects, in which the suffi.xes of the present indicative must formerly 
have been -f“, -f", and If that were the case the\' would appear 

as such today, for final ", etc., remain in Fox. 

The crowning point is reached in the following: “It may be stated 
here that the faint vowel sounds (mostly a and i) in w hich words belonging 
to the Fox, Kickapoo, and other dialects of the Osaki-Shawnee group, 
and to Peoria, Miami, Piankashaw, and other dialects of the Illinois 
group terminate, have, in many cases, no morphologic value. . . .'’ 
Inasmuch as every animate noun and every inanimate noun in the nomi- 
native singular respectively end in “ and ' in Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo; 
that in these the conjunctive and subjunctive modes are frequently 
(leaving aside the question of prefixes in the conjunctive) to be distin- 
guished oiiK by the terminal * and ® respectively (see the table, p. 820, 
in pt. I, Handbuuk uf Atnerican Indian Languages) ; that the conjunc- 
tive and imperatix'e modes in a number of cases are to be distinguished only 
in the same way (see the table, p. 826; lel—atci, ‘lA — Agi, lA—dwdtci, 
lA — Amoivdtci are really future conjunctives, and hence should not have 
been given e\en though they have imperative values) ; that several forms 
of the participial mode (see table, p. 828) differ from the conjunctive 
and subjunctive correspondents by the terminal “ only; that certain 
forms of the potential and prohibitive modes (see table, p. 824) are kept 
apart only by the terminal ‘ and ‘ respectively; that the third person 
singular of the independent mode distiiiguishes the animate and inan- 
imate by “ and ' (see table, p. 817); and that ’ in Montagnais has a 
phonetic effect, the extremeness of the statement becomes apparent. 

.Much the same can be said of Shawnee that has been said concern- 
ing Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo. From the late Dr Gatschet’s notes I infer 
that Miami and Illinois also make these distinctions. 

Truvi.vn Michelson 

Bureau of American Ethn'clogy 
Washington, D. C. 
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“ WOMEN’S LANGUAGES ” 

The literature relating to ‘‘ women’s languages ” among primitive 
peoples, and the theories as to their origin and significance, are pretty 
well cited and discussed in the section Frauensprachen ” (pp. 7-13) of 
Dr Richard Lasch’s recent monograph on Separate Languages} Dr Lasch 
points out the insufficiency of the older theories, particularly that offered 
by Breton in his Carib Dictionary, published in 1664, viz., that the exist- 
ence of a women's language in Dominica was due to the fact of the in- 
corporation by the Caribs of women belonging to foreign tribes, who were 
saved when the male members were exterminated. These women 
preserved and handed down from generation to generation of their 
sex remnants, for example, of the Arawak speech of their ancestors. 
This view was adopted by Humboldt, Waitz, and others. Some other 
social motif than wife-stealing, or the capture of women, must be looked 
for at the source of " women's languages’’. Sapper,- in 1S97, sought to 
explain these differences between the speech of men and women as due 
to the social-economic factor of differentiation of occupation and labor, 
leading naturally to such diverse appellations of one and the same thing, 
etc. This view is adopted by Dr Lasch, who points out that the bulk of 
“ women’s words, phrases, etc.,” as compared with the mass of the 
language spoken in common by the two sexes, is not so great as some have 
supposed, relying on the statement of earlier writers concerning the Caribs 
of the West Indies. Religious and animistic concepts in woman’s 
sphere of thought may also have had some influence here; likewise the 
play-instinct, which often makes itself felt longer in woman. Taboos 
of naming also have a role in the production of the speech-diversities in 
question. Lasch mentions, too, the theory of Frazer, who seeks to 
explain the origin of gender in language by connecting the masculine 
and the feminine nouns, respectively, with the “men’s” or the “women’s” 
languages. 

Since Lasch’s monograph the most important addition to the liter- 
ature of the subject is contained in the linguistic material of the Caravan 
stock published by Dr Fritz Krause’ in his book on the Araguaya country 
of Brazil. The Caraya have long been known as one of the Indian 
people among whom a "woman’s language” existed. Ehrenreich,’ in 

^ Milt. d. .Ayithr. Gfs. in Wien, Bd. 37. 1907. 

^ See Internal. Archiv fur Ethnogr., vol. x, 1897, p. 571. 

’ In den Wildnissen Brastliens, Berichl und Ergebnisse der Leipziger Araguaya- 
Expedition igo 8 , Leipzig, 1912. See pp. 60, 343-344. 416-437. 

* See Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, vol. xxvi, 1894. pp. 20-24. 
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his article on the Caraya language, has something to say on the subject 
and gives a vocabulary. The investigation of this "woman’s language” 
was one of the problems which the author set himself. Dr Krause was 
successful in obtaining a large number of ‘‘women's words” (those given 
in the vocabulary, with variants, e.xceed two hundred"). Those in the 
language of the “northern horde” of the Caraya were obtained from 
men, those in that of the ‘‘southern horde” from women, the latter being 
probably more exact. The men style the “women’s language” ihlna'U, 
i. e., “very bad,” and make jests about it. Ehrenreich, who first demon- 
strated the existence of a “women's language" among the Caraya, found 
the chief difference in the speech of the two sexes to consist in the 
insertion, for example, of a ^ wherever in the language of the men two 
vowels came together. Thus, the men's word for ‘‘rain” is hiu,-, the 
women’s, liku. The initial k of the women is dropped by the men. 
Dr Krause confirms this (pp. 60, 343I, and cites the jest of the Caraya 
Indian Pedro, who said one day that Dr Krause's companion, Francisco 
Adam, “was a woman”, because he pronounced the Brazilian word 
jaciiba (a kind of drink), not sdtibd, as a man would have done, but mkubd 
after the fashion of the women. Ehrenreich thought that the “women's 
language” of the Caraya represented perhaps an older form of the tribal 
speech retained by them. Krause, who notes the fact that the women 
pronounce their words better than the men (p. 60), states also (p. 343) 
that “probabh- the women’s dialect, with its fuller tone, represents an 
older form of the language.” Of the possible origin of the Carayan 
“woman’s language” he observes (p. 343): “Of a distinct language, arisen, 
for example, through the reception of female captives from foreign tribes, 
there is no question here. The taking over of foreign women (Tapirape, 
Cayapo, Savajej is too limited to have enabled their language to have 
had any such influence, and, moreover, the deviations from the men’s 
language are too small to make it necessary to look for a foreign deriva- 
tion of the women’s language.” The character of the Carayan “ women’s 
language ” will be seen from the following list of words from the language 
of the “ southern horde 


A. Words differing but slightly 


English 

Men’s L.xngu.xge 

Women’s L.cngu 

Head 

oho' 

kohb' 

Ear 

nootl' 

nohodV 

Shoulder 

dsiolV 

dsikotV 

Star 

ddtnd' 

dakind 
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Boy 

udlili' 

udkUV 

Leg-bands 

deobiita' 

dekobudd' 

Fire 

hdoto' 

hdko'ti 

Raw cotton 

dsota' 

dsbnt'd'k' 

B. 

Words differing considerably 


Neck 

Idhd' 

niado' 

Elbow 

td {ejhd' 

ddkohd' 

Snail-shell 

kuuho' 

baddho 

Six 

leidjo' 

lekdlo'ld 

Four 

inambio’ 

imdkubiko' 

Knife (European) 

md(h)it 

mdk 

Krause includes in 

his vocabulary of the Caraya “ woman's 

language ” 


some sixty words from Ehrenreich. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain 

Clark University, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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An Important Manuscript Discovery. — A discovery of great im- 
portance to early Mexican history and ethnology has recently been made 
bv Airs Zelia Xuttall by the finding, in the department of manuscripts 
of the National Library at Aladrid, of the Cronica de la Xiieva Espana of 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar. The manuscript is anonymous, but 
its author has been identified beyond question by Airs Nuttall. The 
volume consists of 885 closely written pages and is bound in a beautiful 
old cover of red leather with gilt tooling. The manuscript is unfinished 
and is without an index. It had originally been planned to prepare the 
work in two parts: at present it consists of six books of unequal length. 
Book I, which begins with a summary and arguments, consists of 32 
chapters; book II has 36 chapters; book III is designated as “ of the 
Second Part ” and contains 63 chapters; book IV has 134 chapters; and 
book V, 19S: the unfinished book VI has only 32 completed chapters and 
the heading of a thirty-third. Of these parts the first and shorter one 
is devoted to a description of the ancient rites and customs of the In- 
dians, and the longer second part to the discovery and conquest of 
Alexico. The manuscript has been freely censored, whole chapters 
having been stricken out (including twenty-four chapters of book IV’ 
in which Salazar treats of the first entry of Cortes into the City of 
Ale.xico and gives the most detailed descriptions of the temples, palaces, 
buildings, gardens, etc.), but fortunately without rendering the text 
illegible except in a few places. A noteworthy feature of the Cronica 
is the many harangues, or rhetorical speeches, that it records as having 
been delivered by Alontezuma, Cuahtemoc, and the caciques of Tlaxcalla, 
Texcoco, etc, 

Salazar was born in Toledo, Spain, about 1514. He was a favorite 
pupil of the eminent Latin scholar Luis Vives, and became Latin secretary 
of Cardinal Garcia de Loaysa, great master of the Dominicans, .Arch- 
bishop of Seville, and Inquisitor General and President of the Council 
of the Indies, Salazar occupied this post until the death of the Cardinal 
in 1546. In that year he published his first book, “ Works which 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar made and Translated,'’ etc,, which was 
dedicated to his friend Cortes. In 1550 Salazar was professor of rhetoric 
in the University of .Vlcala, but he went to Alexico a short time before 
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the Lniversity tvas founded there and tvas the first to occupy its chair 
of rhetoric; he also delivered a discourse at the inauguration of the 
Latin chair in 1553, in which year he was graduated with several degrees, 
for he taught and studied at the same time, and took a course under the 
distinguished Fray Alonzo de Vera Cruz. In 1554 his famous Didlogos 
was published; in 1555 he took holy orders and subsequently acquired 
the highest degrees in theology. In 1559 Cervantes de Salazar was 
appointed chronicler of the City of Mexico and commenced to write 
his Cronica of New Spain. In 1562 he made a journey to the mines of 
Zacatecas, and in the following year became a canon (Herrera says a 
dean) of the cathedral. He died in 1575. 

“ That Cervantes de Salazar was held in the highest esteem by the 
best authorities,” writes Mrs Xuttall in a paper presented before the 
International Congress of Americanists at its recent meeting in London, 
‘‘ is convincingly shown by the fact that the historian Herrera states that, 
in compiling his Decades, he made use of certain ‘ Memorias ’ of Doctor 
Cervantes, with the remark that he was a diligent and learned man and 
that he preferred him, as an authority, to Friars Olmos, Sahagun, and 
Mendieta, who. he says, ‘ had no authority “ As to the value of 
the Cronica itself.” continues Mrs Xuttall, ” there can be no doubt. 
It must be recognized that no history of the conquest of Mexico was 
written under such favorable circumstances as those which Cervantes 
de Salazar enjoyed when he, a learned scholar and a personal friend of 
Cort 4 s and other conquerors, only 20 years after the conquest began to 
write his Cronica in the City of Mexico, where, as he himself emphasizes, 
innumerable eye-witnesses of the conquest still lived. ... In conclusion 
I must mention what to me seems very remarkable, nameh', that Cer- 
vantes de Salazar's Cronica. book I, contains not onlv descriptions of 
some of the Aztec festivals identical with the text of the Magliabechi 
manuscript, but also descriptions that exactly fit the illustrations to 
which the texts are missing in the said manuscripts. Moreover, Salazar 
says, in chapter zS, which deals with the irregular festivals of the Indians, 
that he will merely refer to some in order to carry out the plan of his 
chronicle, but that he was ‘ leaving the rest to be described, with other 
things worthy of being known, in a separate book 

It is Mrs Xiittall’s intention to publish an English translation of 
Salazar’s work. 

Indian Diseases and Mortality. — In a message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives on August 10, President Taft included the 
following statement respecting the present condition of health of Indian 
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reser^•ations and in Indian schools and urged an appropriation of ^253, 350 
for the purpose of enabling the Indian service to make a complete medical 
and sanitary survey of the whole field" 

The death rate in the Indian countrv" is 35 per thousand, as compared with 13 
per thousand— the average death rate for the United States as a whole. The 
average death rate in some of the healthiest of our cities is as low as 12 per 
thousand. No exact figures are yet available for Infant mortality among Indians, 
but field studies now being made show that while proportionately more Indian 
babies than white babies are born, very many more Indian babies die. 

Last year of over 42,000 Indians examined for disease, over 16 per cent of 
them had trachoma, a contagious disease of the eye, frequently resulting in 
blindness, and so easily spread that it threatens both the Indian communities 
and all their white neighbors. It is a disease so serious that at no port of entry 
in this country is the immigrant with trachoma allowed to land. On the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache reservations 71 per cent of the school children have 
trachoma. The curing of this disease frequently requires years of constant care. 
Of the 40,000 Indians e.xamined, 6,800 had tuberculosis. On the White Earth 
reservation in Minnesota, a house-to-house canvass in 1910 and 1911 revealed 
that of 3,300 Indians, 600 had tuberculosis. An examination of half the Indians 
on the Blackfeet reservation, Mont., shows that one-third of that number have 
tuberculosis. Of the total population of the Colorado River reservation, Arizona, 
20 per cent have tuberculosis. At the school of the Mescalero reservation in 
New Mexico, where climatic condition? are ideal, 5 per cent of the children in 
school have tuberculosis. Of the 7.000 Indians of the Pine Ridge reservation. 
South Dakota, over one-fourth have tuberculosis. Even in southern California 
at least 10 per cent of the Indians have this dread disease. In addition to these 
scourges and the special lowering ol vitality which exists in these sections where 
the Indians can procure intoxicants, they are more subject than the average 
white man to the whole list of acute diseases. Few Indian homes anywhere have 
proper sanitart" condition?, and in many instances the bad condition of their 
domestic surroundings is almost beyond belief. 

Prof. Warren K. Moorehead, curator of the department of archeol- 
og>', Phillips Academy. Andover, Mass,, reports that the archeological 
survey of which he has charge finished its first year in Maine Septem- 
ber 8. There were with the expedition at various times from eight 
to twelve men. and nearly all of the Penobscot t'alley was examined and 
mapped. A great deal of work was carried on at Passadumkeag, 40 
miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alamoosook, 5 miles south of Bucksport. 
At Passadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery was entirely dug out and 
at Alamoosook two cemeteries, and at Orland a fourth was found. 
In these four cemeteries were 1 70 graves, from which about Soo scone 
objects were recovered. These graves contained large quantities of red 
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ochre — not the small particles often encountered in exploration in the 
West and South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck. 
The objects found in the graves vary from one or two to nineteen in 
number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified forms of gouges, 
and stone celts and hatchets, usually squared. There were also some 
unknown forms of stone objects, particularly at Passadumkeag, where 
long oval stones were found : these are perforated, and several exceed 
a foot in length. The absence of grooved axes, of pottery, and bone and 
shell objects, of pipes, etc., indicates the presence of a culture different 
from that of the Algonquian tribes as generally known. Save in one 
instance, no human bones were discovered, and the graves are so old 
that even some of the stone objects have commenced to disintegrate. 
Mr Charles C. Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three burial places 
in southern Maine and met with similar conditions. Professor Putnam 
and Mr Willoughby considered the graves extremely old. The name 
“the red paint people" has been applied tentatively to this culture. 

Prehistoric Implements near Halifax, England. — In the twelfth 
bulletin of the Bankfield Museum, Halifax, England, Messrs H. P. 
Kendall and H. Ling Roth, the honorary curator, publish a catalogue 
of an interesting exhibition, now oiten, of prehistoric implements collected 
in the neighborhood of that city. They were found under a layer of 
peat, associated with remains of the Bronze age. But the implements 
of that metal hitherto brought to light are small and fragmentary, and 
it is thus obvious that the age of stone overlapped that of bronze. The 
period assigned to these specimens is about 500 B. c. Some of the 
arrowheads are fine examples of secondary chipping. Of special interest 
are the so-called “pygmy” flints, found in considerable numbers. Mr 
Ling Roth dismisses the theory that these were fixed together in a handle 
and used like the implement found by Dr Livingstone among the Maka- 
lolo for the destruction of the inner tissue of hides. While admitting 
that some of them may have been used for the purpose of tattooing, he 
urges that their great numbers show that this can not have been their 
only object. Many uses may be conjectured for these curious imple- 
ment?, but no single explanation yet suggested accounts for their special 
forms. — Nature. 

Excavations at Carchemish. — This season's excavations at Car- 
chemish, which, according to Nature, have been carried out by Messrs 
C. L. Wooley and T. E. Laurence under Mr Hogarth's direction, have 
resulted in some important additions to our knowledge of Hittite art and 
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culture Riverside quays have been discovered below the Citadel 
mound, decorated with reliefs in the style of the Cappadocian monu- 
ments. and a further series of interesting reliefs have been found along 
the southern wall of the great courtyard in front of the Lower Palace. 
On one of these the camel makes its first appearance in Hittite art, 
and another shows a strange deity having the body of a scorpion, eagle’s 
wings, and bull's feet, who is associated with the Hittite Thunder god. 
The most interesting of the smaller finds was a part of a large clay 
cylinder inscribed with Hittite hieroglyphs, and it suggests the possibility 
of finding further native records, other than monumental inscriptions, 
on the site. Materials for a valuable pottery-sequence have also been 
obtained both at Carchemish itself and from a cemetert’ at Amarna, 
about eight miles to the south of Jerablus. 

Lefthandedness among Papuans. — In his interesting reminiscential 
volume, -Ih Outpost in Papua (London, 1911), Rev. A. K. Chignell has 
the following rather significant passage (p. iiS): 

We have one or two dunces: Garita, who comes from Murin, and 
is less than half-witted; and Embaki, who somehow escaped school- 
going until his fingers were too big and stiff to hold around a pencil; 
and Basira, who always sleeps peacefully in his corner most of school- 
time, anri a few others. 

I have noticed no tendency to lefthandedness among the two or 
three hundred children I have watched in this school, except in the case of 
these mentally deficient youths, who are all, it seems, lefthanded. And 
there is Suka, the cripple boy, who walks on his knee-caps with his feet 
stuck up in the air behind him, like a big mosquito. Suka is not merely 
lefihanded, but he tries to write backwards, as Hebrew is written, and, 
if he has to copy anything from the blackboard, he actually manages 
to get everything upside down as well, I have never understood how 
he can do it, unless there is an arrangement of lenses and looking-glasses 
inside his misshapen head, which makes him see the whole world upside 
down and inside out.” 

The occurrence of lefthandedness with “ mirror-script,” etc., in a 
young Papuan is perhajjs deserving of notice here. 

AlEX.ANDER F. Cn.VMBERL.tlN 

Rock Carvings in France.— Dr G. Lalanne, under the title “Bas- 
reliefs a figuration humaine de I’abri sous roche de Laussel (Dordogne),” 
describes, in U Anthropologie for March-April, two remarkable rock 
carvings, one of a male, the other of a female. The block on which the 
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female carving appears now lies outside the excavation. It represents 
a woman in profile, holding the horn of a wild ox in her hand, but nothing 
remains to indicate the expression or the mode of arrangement of the 
hair. It is apparently of the Paleolithic type which has already been 
discovered at Brassempouy in the Landes, IVIenton, and Willendorf in 
Austria. These discoveries appear to indicate that in the Aurignacian 
period central Europe, and possibly the Mediterranean area, were oc- 
cupied by a negroid race, characterized in the female by well-marked 
steatopygy, such as that which appears among the modern Bushmen. 
The male image, on the other hand, displays a delicacy of form which 
is in direct contrast to that of the female. 

Early Man in Switzerland. — A summary of the results of recent 
investigations with regard to the former presence of an ‘'Allemannienne” 
race in Switzerland is contained in the second volume of the 94th Jahres- 
versammlung of the Verhandlungen der Schwei: Naturjor. Gesellschaft. 
Examination of a series of prehistoric skulls and skeletons indicates 
that the ancient Allemanniennes and modern inhabitants of northern 
Switzerland belong to two widely sundered types, the former being related 
to the population of Franconia, Moravia, and northwest Germany from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century. These people were a blond-haired 
race resembling in physical characters the modern Swedes. This in- 
dicates that while great modifications have taken place since prehistoric 
times in the population of northern Switzerland and southern Germany, 
that of Sweden has remained practically in its original primitive con- 
dition, so far as the physical type is concerned. — Xature. 

In The Museums’ Journal for June, Dr F. Bather describes an 
open-air folk museum recently established by the local schoolmaster of 
Bunge, a thinly Inhabited parish in the north of the Baltic island of 
Gotland. Part of the meadow occupied by the museum contains a 
seventeenth-century farm-house, which forms the nucleus of the col- 
lection. In the farm-yard various primitive agricultural implements 
are exhibited, and in the adjacent smaller buildings representations of 
local industries, now passing away, are shown. One peculiar feature of 
the museum is a patch of ground containing models of various forms of 
burial practised in the neighborhood from the first century B. c. to the 
fourth or fifth century .x. D., including a model of a stone monument in 
the shape of a \lking ship. Close by is a judgment circle of eight large 
stones, and in another part of the ground is a thingstead, a circle of 
small stones with a mound for the speaker. 
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Examples of the transition between the use of stone or bone imple- 
ments and those of metal are always interesting. In the Cairo Scientific 
Journal for June, Mr 0 . Bates describes two cases of this kind. In one 
the narrow chisel-shaped celts so often found in Neolithic kitchen- 
middens and camp sites are compared with a tool made of the horn of 
the Gazella rufifrons, which is rubbed down to a flat edge and used at 
the present day in the Sudan for slivering bark from trees for the purpose 
of making cordage. The second is an implement used in the same region 
for cutting coarse thatching grass. It consists of a haft of mimosa wood 
into which is socketed a celtiform blade of iron, which is fixed at an angle 
of about 20 degrees to that of the hafting, so that when the tool is grasped 
by a worker who bends from the hips, the iron is parallel with the ground. 
This tool preserves a characteristic form, which must have preceded the 
introduction of the curved reaping-hook, and illustrates a method of 
hafting probably used with some of the flat, broad-edged stone celts of 
Neolithic times. 

News reached Copenhagen early in May, as we learn from the 
Geographical Journal, of the arrival at Maskat of Mr Barclay Raunkitsr, 
a Danish traveler, who set out for that country in November, 1911, under 
the auspices of the Royal Danish Geographical Society, The explorer 
traveled from Aleppo via Baghdad to Basra, which he reached on Jan- 
uary 22. From Koweit (where he was well received by the regent) his 
intention was to go south to Riad in the Wahabi country, and thence 
to make his way back to the Persian gulf by an eastward route through 
the Hofuf oasis. According to the preliminary announcement he 
appears to have successfully carried out this program, and to have 
secured valuable anthropological, zoological, and botanical observations, 
besides mapping the country traversed. Mr Raunkiier is known as a 
writer on the geography of plants, and for a previous journev made by 
him in central Tunis. 

The June number of The American Museum Journal states that Mr 
William Floyd, of Long Island, while looking for archeological remains 
on his estate, uncovered an Indian burial, the skeletons from which he 
has presented to the Museum. The grave contained three skeletons, 
one apparently rhat of a girl, the others of two middle-aged men. .A.s 
is the case with most burials in this vicinity, no objects of any kind were 
found in the graves. Mr Max Schrabisch of Paterson. New Jersey, 
reports having found a very important rock shelter near Stony Point, 
New York. The excavations of this shelter had been rewarded with 
rich finds of pitted hammer-strmes, knives, scrapers, and pottery. 
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Andrew Lang died of heart failure at Banchory, Scotland, on 
July 21, aged sixty-eight years. In the field of anthropology Lang 
was best known by “ The Book of Dreams and Ghosts," " The Secret 
of the Totem," " Custom and Myth,” “ Myth, Ritual and Religion,” 
and ” The Making of Religion.” Altogether his writings are legion and 
of a remarkably wide range. A critique by Lang on the subject of 
totemism appeared in the last number of this journal. A more extended 
notice of his life and work will appear in our next issue. 

The late Professor Lombroso offered every second year in connection 
with the Archil' d' Antropologia Criminale a prize of 500 francs for the 
best work in connection with criminal anthropology. His family have 
now offered to the organization committee of the Eighth International 
Congress of Criminal .Anthropology a prize of 1,000 francs for the best 
work reported to the congress which is to be held in Budapest in the 
summer of 1914. 

The committee on Indian .Affairs of the House of Representatives 
has favorably reported a bill repealing the law that permitted the de- 
struction of the old Wyandot burial ground in Kansas City, Kansas, 
which was desired for commercial purposes by business interests. Scores 
of survivors of the Wyandot tribe petitioned that the graves of their 
ancestors be left undisturbed. The bill has been passed by the Senate. 

The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning December 30, 1912, in affili- 
ation with Section H of the .American -Association for the -Advancement 
of Science and the .American Folk-Lore Society. 

In the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology (xlvi, part in) Dr 
Duckworth describes an .Ashanti skull with defective dentition. It is 
that of a young adult in which the upper incisor teeth have been removed, 
evidently in early childhood. This kind of mutilation is characteristically 
East -African, and is met with in crania from rock-hewn tombs in .Abyssinia 
of the fifth century .a. d. 

Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, sailed on 
June 20 for .Africa on an expedition for anthropological research. After 
a visit to Alorocco and the Canary islands, Professor Starr and his 
party will go directly to Liberia, and thence into the back country, where 
they will spend the rest of the year, returning about January l, 1913. 

By resolution of Congress, the “ Handbook of .American Indians 
North of Mexico," published as Bulletin jo of the Bureau of .American 
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Ethnulog\-, has been ordered reprinted in an edition of 6500 copies, of 
\\hich 4000 copies are for distribution by Representatives, 2000 by 
Senators, and 500 by the Bureau. 

Mr S-VVAi .e Landor, the well-known explorer, has returned to London, 
after a juiirnev of eighteen months across South America, largely through 
that portion of the continent which is still little known to Europeans and 
Americans. In recognition of his achievement the Brazilian Congress 
has c’oted him the sum of $20,000. 

Os June 2h, King George \’ laid the corner-stone of the new National 
Museum of Wales at Cartliff. All sides of Welsh life and activities were 
repre^ented, and niendoers of home and foreign museums were present. 
The mu'etim i^ to be in the form of a rectangle, 440 by 250 feet, enclosing 
a quadrangle of 407 by 134 feet. 

The annual c.xhibition of antiquities discovered during the third 
season tif extatatioii at .Merue, Sudan, carried on in connection with 
the Institute of .\rcheolog\. University of Liverpool, was held in the 
rooms of the Six iety of .Antiquaries, Burlington House, London, W., 
Jul> <1-2 t, inclimive. 

S'UL'HNi's of the Indians of X'irginia will be glad to learn of the 
publii ation, bv the \’irgini<i State Library at Richmond, of .1 Complete 
hidrx til .Stith'i Hidory of Virginia, by Morgan Poitiaux Robinson 
I Ri( hmcind, I'jt 2'. 

Ur W J McbrEE died at Washington on September 5th, aged 
tiftc-nine tear-, .\n e.xtended notice of Dr McGee's life and work will 
appi ar in our next number. 

The Siiithson'ian Isstitetion will send without cost to any student 
requesting them, copies of the lithographic plates illustrating Swan’s 
■■ Haidah Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands” published in volume 
x.\l ol Conirihi.tions to Knowledge, Washington, 1874. 

MM. SiTTPNi and Podenzana have founded at Spezia a new review 
de\ oted exclusively to the past history, present condition, and future 
fortunes of old Liguria. It is entitled Archivo per la etnografia e la 
pAiologu: della Lunigiana.. and the first number appeared in 1911. 

Nature for .\ugust i contains an article on the Pygmies of New 
Guinea, whose existence has only recently been put beyond doubt, 
summarizing some of the more important results of the investigations 
of Wdlliamson and Wollaston. 
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Mr Harlan I. Smith, representing anthropology, has been elected 
a member of the executive committee of the staff of the Canadian National 
Museum, whose new home, the Victoria Memorial Museum building at 
Ottawa, has been completed. 

On February 3, an ethnographical museum was opened at Cher- 
bourg, France, due to the labors of Dr Rene Collignon. Museums of 
ceramics, numismatics, and natural history have been founded in this 
place by the same scholar. 

Mr a. M. HoC-XRT has been appointed to a senior siudeiUshi]) at 
E.xeter College, Oxford, tenable for two years, in order that he max 
undertake anthropological research in Fiji and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

The Berlin Society on Racial Hygiene has offered a prize for tht 
best discussion of the following question proposed by Ur Hallxxaths: 
" Is not material and stwial progress a danger t(j the health of the 
race?” 

Dr George Dorsey, associate professor of anthropology in the 
University of Chicago and curatfir of anthropology in the Field Mu'c-um 
of Natural History, has returned from a three years' tour of the world. 

The First International Eugenics Congress is reported to haxe been 
a complete success. The membership of the Eugenics Society, 750, 
shows what widespread interest is taken in this practically new st ience. 

Much interest has been aroused by the discox'ery of a human skeleton 
of nuidern type, alleged to have been taken Irom mid-glacial sands netir 
Ipswich, England. 

.\n important discovery of worked tlints has been made by H. 
Commont in the clays of Saintc-Walburge at Liege, on the highest priinr 
of the Hesbays plateau. 140 meters above the surface of the .Meuse. 

Dr Federico Olokiz y' Agcileka. one of the most noted anthro- 
pologists of Spain and organizer of the .uithropoinetrical serxice of 
the Department of Justice, died at Madrid, February 27, iQia 

Dr Truman Michf.lson. of the Bureau of .\merican Ethnology, 
Washington, has resumed his held researche.' among the .-Mgonciuian 
Indians and is noxv among the Foxes ,jf loxxa. 

Dr .L. Trhmeal ue RoCHEiiKfNE, author ot works on botany, (-om- 
parative anatonixy anthrojKilogy . and ethnograiihx’, dii d .Xjiril 23 in 
his both x-ear. 
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Dr Herbert Muller, of the Anthropological Aluseum in Berlin, 
has gone to China for ethnological researches in Manchuria and eastern 
Mongolia. 

A MONUMENT to Prof. E. T. Hamy, the work of the eminent sculptor 
Fagel, has been erected at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and was unveiled June 30. 

The Third International Archeological Congress will be held at 
Rome, Oct. g-ib, 1912. 

M. Emile C.tRT.tiLH.vc has been promoted to the grade of Officier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

M. GusT-WE Ch.vrivet has been nominated to the rank of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Jules Hebert, of the Musee d’Ethnographie du Trocadero, died 
March, 9, 1912, aged 58. 

The Fourth International Congress of Religions was held at Leyden, 
Sept. 9-13, 1912. 
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A FOREWORD ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CREEK INDIANS 1 

By JOHN R. SWANTON 

R ecent investigations by the writer among the Indians of 
the Creek Confederacy have brought to light certain facts 
regarding the social organization of that group of tribes 
which should be at the disposal of all students of primitive society. 
In this article will be given some of the more important of these, 
although it should be understood that the investigations are by no 
means complete. 

The so-called “Creek Confederacy” was built up of several 
tribes speaking the Muskogee or Creek language proper and at least 
as many others with different languages, all, however, with the 
exception of one or two recent additions, being languages of the 
same stock.^ Each principal town or tribe was called talwa by the 
Muskogee, and okla by the Hitchiti-speaking people. It is also 
said, though I have not examined this matter thoroughly, that each 
town formerly possessed a distinctive town badge or totem; alli- 
gator for Tukaba’tcl, eagle for Kowita, snake for Atasi, garfish for 


^ Published by permission of the Smithsonian Institution 

2 As original Muskogee tribes may be named the Abi’ka, the Cosa, the combined 
Kasi'ta and Kowita, the Oktcai, the Tukaba’tci. and perhaps the Wokokai, Eufaula, 
and Hilibi. The principal non-Muskogee tribes were the Alibamu, Koasati, Tuskegee, 
Chiaha, Osotchi, Atsik hata, — the last including all of the Hitchiti-speaking people, — 
and more recently the Natchez, Yuchi, and part of the Shawnee. There is some 
reason for doubting the original connection of the Tukaba’tci and Oktcai with the 
"Muskogee proper. 


-SM. ANIH., N. s , 14 — 35 
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Koasati, etc. All but the last of these badges named also occur 
as clan totems. 

Irrespective of the languages spoken by them, all of the towns 
formed two great divisions, or '‘fires,” and towns of each fire called 
one another "friends,” those of the opposite fire “opponents,” or 
“opposites.” This distinction came out most clearly in the great 
ball games, which partook somewhat of the character of wars, and 
were always between towns of opposite fires. 

These two fires have been called “white” and “red” on the sup- 
position that they were concerned with war and peace, respectively, 
and such was probably the case, but the color terms were used by 
only two Indians so far as I remember. Four particular towns 
are supposed to have had a kind of precedence, namely, Kowita 
and Tukaba’tci for the red towns, and Kasi’ta and Abi’ka for the 
white towns. Nevertheless, in the matter of absolute headship 
the white towns are ignored and one is told that either Tukaba’- 
tci or Kowita was the head of all. As a matter of fact these 
were the leading towns among the Upper and Lower Creeks respec- 
tively. Of the two, Tukaba’tci appears to have had greater 
eminence, the population of the Upper Creeks having been greater 
and that of Tukaba’tci itself down to the present day the greatest 
in the confederacy'. Independently of this theoretical scheme of 
things, Hickory Ground has a certain prestige, being called the 
“mother town’’ of the Okfaskis and Tulsas, but this may be due 
partly to the fact that it was Ale.xander McGillivray’s town and 
mure recently that of “Crazy Snake.” In spite of its prominence 
there is some reason to think that Tukaba'tci was not originally a 
i\Iu^kogee town. 

The question of town relationship is somewhat complicated with 
that of clan relationship which I will now describe. I have obtained 
the names of twenty-seven clans among the Creeks proper and the 
Seminole, but two of these rest on information furnished by only 
one or two informants and may be ignored. The others are; Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, Rabbit, Bear, Wolf, Bird, Eagle, Bea\er, Panther,. 
Wildcat, Potato, Raccoon, Oktayatcalgi, Fo.x, Alligator, Tamalgi, 
Turkey, Deer, Mole, Toad, Pahosalgi, Otter, Snake, and Kapitsalgi. 
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In many tribes a simple list of clans like this has been reported, 
leaving one the impression that they are all of equal value; but 
such is far from true, at least for the Creeks. In the first place the 
Skunk, Fish, and Rabbit are always given as parts of the Wind clan, 
the Wolf as part of the Bear, the Wildcat as part of the Panther, and 
the Mole and Toad as parts of the Deer. About the Eagle clan 
opinion differs, some for obvious reasons classifying it as a section 
of the Bird, others saying that it is a part of the Raccoon, because 
the Raccoon and related clans are entitled to carry eagle-feathers 
in the Feather dance, while the Bird clan carries white-crane 
feathers. This latter statement is undoubtedly true for some towns, 
whether the former is or not. 'Again, one is usually told that the 
Beaver and Bird clans are ‘‘almost the same thing.” Another 
group is composed of the Raccoon, Potato, and Fox. In some 
places, especially among the Lower Creeks, the Potato seems to be 
the principal clan of this group; in others the Raccoon. The 
Raccoon is prominent because it is the leading clan of Tukaba'tci. 
Sometimes the Oktayatcalgi ^ are added to the last group, sometimes 
not. Still another group consists of the Alligator, Tamalgi,- and 
Turkey, which In turn are occasionally made parts of the same group 
as the Raccoon, Potato, and Oktayatcalgi. The Pahosalgi are 
classed usually with the Deer, and the Kapitsalgi and Snake with 
the Alligator. The Otter appear to belong with the Alligator also. 
This relationship generally involves prohibition of intermarriage 
also, a prohibition which held in nearly all towns for the Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, and Rabbit; the Bear anti Wolf; the Bird anti Beater; 
the Panther and Wildcat; the .Alligator, Tamalgi, anti Turke\-; the 
Deer, Alole, and Toad; and the Raccoon, Pt)tat(), and Fox. But 
the intermarrying clan groups varied tdst) from town tt; town. 
In some the Oktayatcalgi could not luarrt, in the Raccoon, Potato, 
and Fox. In some the Alligator, Tamalgi, and Turkey could not 
marry these clans either. In one case the Wind and Bear could 
not intermarry, in another the Wind and Bird, etc., and I am 

i Thi^ may contain the word for ** sand,’* oktaha. 

- It is possible that this clan is descended irom an old town or tribe. 

^ Said to mean “A>hes people.” 
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informed that in the Koasati towns there were but two exogamous 
groups corresponding to divisions (Hathagalgi and Tciloqogalgi) 
which I am about to explain. These town differences, however, do 
not seem to have held if marriage was contracted outside of the 
town, and within the town it appears to have been due to an 
interesting social custom, in accordance with which a certain number 
of clans in each town formed, or rather held, councils together. 
Thus, if there were but few of one clan in a given town, the repre- 
sentatives of that clan would join another, and they were especially 
likely to join some clan that had a good speaker. The children of 
the members of all the clans forming a council would then be 
brought up and instructed together, and marriage was forbidden 
between them, hlarriage within the clan was absolutely pro- 
hibited, although I was told by one informant that it was permitted 
between persons of the same clan not belonging to towns known to 
be related. Thus, according to him, a man of the Wind clan of 
Kowita could not marry a woman of the Wind clan of Broken Arrow, 
a branch of Kowita, but might marry one of the Kasi’ta Wind 
people, etc. This was denied by everybody else. We have facts 
regarding exogamy pointing in two different directions. It is 
asserted positively, and is certainly partly true, that in late times 
the older prohibitions of marriage between some clans have been 
broken down. For instance, in Hilibi, a slip having occurred between 
an Alligator man and a Turkey woman, it was concluded to overlook 
the offence and to consider the clans kindred only in the daytime. 
Other clans broke completely apart, the expression in this case 
being that “their fire was put out.” On the other hand, an old 
and very intelligent Kealedji Indian positively declared that 
anciently clans were not exogamous, but that at one time a council 
was held at which it was determined they should be made so. 
The story has small value as history, but the fact that such an 
origin for clan exogamy is considered possible is important, and 
it must be taken in connection with the further fact that marriage 
was also prohibited between near relatives belonging to clans that 
could ordinarily intermarry freely. In connection with the other 
data brought forward, this demonstrates that, among the Creeks 
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at least, clans and exogamous groups have no necessary connection 
with one another. No clans in early historic times were endoga- 
mous, and that is all the significance that clans possessed in marri- 
age relations. 

Another matter of considerable importance now has to be taken 
into consideration. In addition to a dual division among the 
towns, there is a dual division of clans. One is called Hathagalgi, 
or “Whites,” and embraces generally the Wind, Bear, Bird, Beaver, 
and their subdivisions. I know of no case in which the Wind and 
Bear are anything else, but among the Alibamu and Hitchiti the 
Bird and Beaver belong on the other side, while the Panther people 
are Whites in Tukaba’tci and some other towns, and the Alligator 
are Whites in Pakan-talahhsi and several more. For obvious 
reasons white men adopted into the tribe were usually placed in 
one of the white clans, most often the Wind. The other division of 
the clans is usually called Tdloqoga'lgi, “People of a different 
speech.” It embraces the Raccoon, and the allied Potato and Fox, 
the Oktayatcalgi, the Deer, and usually the Alligator and Panther. 
As already stated, the Bird and Beaver in one or two towns also 
belong to this side. It includes, too, the Snake and Kapitsalgi. 
The symbolism of the Creeks would lead us at once to suspect that 
these white clans are in some way connected with the white towns 
and the Tclloqogalgi clans with the red towns. This is probably a 
fact, but it is not so consistently shown as would be expected. Thus 
the chiefs of most white towns are from white clans, but WeogCifki 
and Pakan-talahdsi have Oktayatcalgi chiefs, while, on the other 
hand, Kowita has a Wind chief and Laplaqo a Bear chief, as have 
some of the other red towns. In practice games the Hathagalgi 
and Tciloqogalgi were always opposed. 

On studying the clans from which the various chiefs are drawn 
we find that certain clans are much more prominent than others. 
Thus, far more towns take their chief from the Bear than from any 
other single clan. Second on the white side is the Bird. Among 
the Tciloqoga clans the most prominent is the Raccoon, the “royal” 
clan of Tukaba’tci and said to have been anciently the leading 
Hitchiti clan, and the Oktayatcalgi, leaders in Eufaula, Weogufki, 
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Pakan-ialahasi, and one or two other places. Xext in importance 
to the clan of the mt'kqigi, or “chiefs," is that of the Jihiihalgi} or 
■'second men." At the time of the husk the second men are con- 
siam companions of the nn'kalgi. Every person of the chief's clan 
and every person sent to do an errand of any consequence must be 
accompanied by one of these hhiihalgi. At Tukaba'tci the Wind 
people are the henihalgi, and the Tukaba’tci athrm that this clan 
was once the heiiihalgi in all towns. Moreotcr, their opinion is 
confirmed b>- a considerable body of etfidence and by the fact that 
they are still the MnihaJgi in by far the largest number of towns. 
Xext to the Wind, the Bird and Deer seem to be favorites as heni- 
hal''!. It i', noteworthy that the Pan titer clan is rarely either the chief's 
clan or that of the I/emhalgi . while the Deer seldom appear in the 
former capacity. In some towns, notably Tukaba’tci, the Deer is 
considered a “choice’’ clan, a regard which appears to have some- 
thing 'o do with the importance of deer in the okl Creek food supply. 

The social organization of the Creeks is thus shown to be com- 
plicated, indicating a considerable period of development. We see 
clearly that it has resulted fnjin a c<mtbination of a number of tribes 
speaking Muskogee with others employing different kinguages, 
mainh' those of the same stock. The dual division of towns seems 
not t(j be due in this case to a union of distinct tribes, because the 
non-Muskogee tribcr^ are fotmd on both sides, anti there is a strong 
tradition that Kowitti and Kasi’ta, now in opposite fires, separated 
in.im one original Muskogee tribe. An attempt to correlate the dual 
division of clans with the dual division of towns is not altogether 
-’tiii^t<ict(jry. Still the white chins are certainly associated b\' some 
< reek-' with the white town-^ and the Tcilocjoga clans wdih the red 
town--. The regulations regarding e.xogamy and endogamy show' 
clearly that there is no necessary connection between these and 
the chin-.. I heir M’csterniarckian character will be noticed, but it 
should be remembered that the e.xogamic laws, instead of being 
ba>ed on a natural disinclination to mate on the part of children 
reared together, are due to a disineJination to have them mate on the 
part of their elder.-,. 

^ I ill-' W'trii. ciiiTii: with anoth* r titlf. hohita, nut rnentiuricri in ihi-' paper, i'. found 
in T;mu’'ua th-_- ancit nt lan-^uage of Fl<>rida. and is probably derived from it. 
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In such a study as this it is interesting to compare the clans and 
towns and to see whether there is any tendency for certain clans to 
appear in some towns rather than in others. This investigation is 
by no means complete, but a few facts may be stated. The Wind, 
Bear, and Bird seem pretty generally distributed, but the Beaver, 
as distinct from the Bird, is characteristic of the Tulsa towns, includ- 
ing ‘'Hickory Ground. ” The Fish seems to be a Lower Creek clan, 
and the Snake, Kapitsalgi, and Pahosalgi are found only in Hitchiti 
and Seminole towns. The Mole and Toad are almost entirely con- 
fined to Hitchiti and Talwa la''qo. The Potato is more conspicuous 
among the Lower Creeks, and the Raccoon among the tapper Creeks. 
The Eagle also seems to be characteristic of Upper Creek towns, 
particularly Tukaba’tci. 

A noteworthy fact brought out by this investigation is the 
tendency on the part of the people concerned to invent an explana- 
tion for an association which exists between two or more clans, and 
the e.xistence of such association without any apparent reason. 
Thus, if an Indian not acquainted with the Turkey clan is asked 
about its affinities, he sat's at once that it must be with the Bird clan, 
when, in fact, it is with the Alligator, and no reason has ever been 
offered for this association. In the same way it is asserted that the 
Beaver and the Alligator should go together because both are water 
animals, but actually the Beaver is associated with the Bird. In 
the same inexplicable way the Toad and Mole are associated with 
the Deer, The word pahosa is said to sound as if it referred to the 
wolf, yet the Pahosalgi clan is connected with the Deer. Evidently 
most relationships were due to causes other than any relationship 
between the names of the animals borne by the dans in question, 
although, as in the case of the Panther and Wildcat, Bear and Wolf, 
Wind and Skunk, there were exceptions. 

Burkal' of American EniNtiLOtiy 
Washington, D. C. 



THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM 
By a. a. GOLDENWEISER 

I T is now almost half a century since McLennan launched the 
conception of totemism on what proved to be a most spec- 
tacular ethnological career. And throughout that period, 
with scarcely any interruptions, the problem of the origin of totem- 
ism remained the most popular, as well as the most abused, of all 
totemic questions. I need scarcely add that new theories continue 
to appear at an alarming rate and that the fight over them rages 
as furiously as ever. 

Many of the theories advanced were good, in the sense that 
they indicated a plausible starting point for the totemic process ; all 
the theories were bad in so far as they pretended to have revealed 
the one and only starting-point of totemism. Hill-Tout regarded 
the religious aspect of the totem as the trait it had in common 
with the indiv idual guardian spirit and the animal protector of a 
religious society; but he also held this religious element to be the 
only constant feature of totemism, and sought the origin of the 
institution in the individual guardian spirit. He succeeded in 
making out a fairly good case for his theory in so far as it referred 
to the suliaism of the Salish tribes of the interior of British Colum- 
bia. Haddon’s hypothesis, also, need not be discarded as im- 
possible, for among the Penobscot, according to Dr Speck’s un- 
published notes, there existed a regulation of hunting according to 
localities and animals, which approximated Haddon’s idea of the 
origin of totemism. That animal taboos restricted to definite clans 
or localities should ever have been the first step in totemism, no 
one to my knowledge has maintained. Yet this hypothesis would 
have been as acceptable as any of the others. The prominence of 
the taboo aspect of totemism among many tribes of the African 
Bantu, especially, however, such features as the paternal taboo- 
totems of the Hercro, Bawili, Tshi, and Bushongo, advances 
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the claim of the as yet unadvocated taboo-theory of the origin of 
totemism to a hearing on a par with other theories. To Frazer 
we owe at least three “origins ” One was suggested by his studies 
in bush-souls. Spencer and Gillen’s revelations about the magical 
ceremonies of the Aranda called forth another. The Aranda, again, 
with their curious beliefs about the conception of children, are 
responsible also for the third and last theory^ the conceptional 
theory of the origin of totemism. The evidence accumulated since 
the magical ceremony theory^ first saw light did not serve to enhance 
its probability even with reference to the Aranda themselves. As 
to the bush-soul and the conceptional theories, they are variants 
of the view that derives clan totemism from spirits originally con- 
nected with individuals, whether as guardians or otherwise. Even 
in its general form, this ^dew, as indicated elsewhere, is among the 
least plausible ones; while in the form of a bush-soul or of a con- 
ceptional theory, it becomes, in proportion to its particularizations, 
even less plausible. Then there is the late Andrew Lang’s theoiyy 
which derives totemism from animal and plant names given to 
social groups, originally local aggregates, later clans. Animal 
names of groups of men are indeed so common a feature not 
alone in primitive society’, ana ihe presence of such names in 
totemic communities is such a persistent, although not universal, 
feature of the latter, that Lang’s theory, although erroneous in its 
universalist pretensions, may perhaps be accorded a stronger claim 
to such universality than any of the other theories. 

At this stage of the discussion it will be well to remember that 
when we speak of a particular feature as constituting the origin 'of 
totemism, all we may mean is that this particular feature appeared 
first in the social organization that later developed into a totemic 
complex. Totemic complexes could not have come into being 
full-grown and embracing a complicated set of religious, social, 
mythological, ceremonial, and artistic features. The features must 
have been acquired one by one; some, like the crest and rank 
qualities of the “totems” of British Columbia, bear unmistakable 
evidence of late origin, while of the features re\iewed above each 
may have appeared before the others in a number of instances. 
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Apart from this chronological priority, no significance should 
be attached to the assertion that a certain feature was the origin 
of totemism. These origins are not embryonic totemic complexes 
which carry within them the potentialities of future development. 
Xor do they throw any light on the specific psychological conditions, 
the particular atmosphere of thought and emotion on the basis of 
which a totemic organi2ation may spring up. The origins of Lang, 
Frazer, Haddon, and Hill-Tout are nothing but starting-points. And 
it goes without saving that the further piling up of hypothetical 
developmental stages in order to bridge the gap between the assumed 
origin and an actual live totemic complex is merely multiplying 
difficulties and depriving the hypothesis of that basis of probability 
which may often be granted to the '‘origin’’ itself, in the sense of a 
starting-point. 

Without orerstepping the bounds of well -ascertained ethno- 
logical and, we may add, historical facts, we may insist that the 
growth of a totemic community, like that of any other institution, 
depends on the cooperation of so many different agents, both 
'‘inner” and "outer,” and is colored by so many unique, individual 
happenings, that any attempt to reconstruct the process on hypo- 
thetical foundations is nothing short of foolhardy. 

Thus the question arises: Has the vast store of ingenuity 
exercised in the excogitation of these totemic origin theories, has 
the heavy labor of furnishing them with the necessary accessories of 
fact, analogy, and suggestion, been repaid by the results? No one 
who has followed totemic discussions for the last quarter of a 
century or so will hesitate to answer this question in the negative. 
Our comprehension of totemic phenomena has not been enhanced by 
these origin theories: at best they have prov'ed of indirect eailue 
by stimulating totemic research. The futility of hunting for first 
origins, whether totemic or not, can best be realized if one imagines 
for a moment that all first origins of human institutions were 
revealed. They would no doubt present a sensational picture, full 
of local color and whimsicality, of improbabilities, and even of 
■‘impossibilities.” But one may well doubt the scientific value of 
such a revelation. First origins are a matter of “chance,” they 
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are unique individual events presenting at best a gossipy interest. 
The search for first origins, like the search of the alchemist, is 
vain.’^ 

Without challenging the above proposition that all hypothet- 
ical reconstructions of specific processes are futile, we may well 
ask whether some general and fundamental principle involved in 
all totemic processes could not be found. The discovery of such a 
principle would further our comprehension of totemic phenomena 
and supply a valuable guide for the study of those totemic processes 
which may still be available for first-hand research. 

1 propose in what follows to direct attention to the presence of 
such a principle. Let us remember that in all totemic communities 
we find a group differentiated into clans which display sets of 
totemic features different in specific content but homologous in 
form and function.- Can it be conceived that these features de- 
veloped in the different clans independently? When one considers 
that the clans of a totemic organization are so interwoven as to 
constitute, to all appearance, an integral system; and that the 
homology’ of the clans is objectively, for the observer, as well as 
subjectively, for the totemite, the most patent fact about a totemic 
organization, one cannot but realize that any such series of inde- 
pendent developments lies entirely beyond the range of probability. 
But if the assumption of the independent development of totemic 
clan features is rejected, we must accept the only alternative 
assumption of a process of diffusion. On the other hand, the 
totemic features cannot be regarded as a contemporaneous growth; 

^ It will be noticed that throughout this discussion totemism was assumed to be 
of polygenetic origin. The reasons for this view have been presented elsewhere (see 
“ Totemism, an Analytical Study,” Journal of American Folk-lore, 1910, pp. 264 sq.). 
In an article on the origin of exogamy {Archiv fur Rec fits- itnd Wirtschafts philo^ophie, 
April. 1912), as well as m his recent Die Elemente der Volker psychologie , Wundt insists 
that the remarkable similarity of totemic phenomena all over the world, as disclosed 
particularly by Frazer's survey, inevitably leads to the assumption of an essential unity 
of totemic institutions. But this similarity may also be due to convergence under the 
directing influence of such a factor as the tendency for specific socialization {cf. my 
"Totemism and Exogamy defined: a Rejoinder,” American Anthropologist, 1911, 
p. 59O; and ” Andrew Lang on Method in the Study of Totemism,” ibid., 1912, p. 384). 

2 " Andrew Lang on Method in the Study of Totemism,'’ American Anthropologist, 
1912, p. 384. 
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as regards the order of their appearance in a totemic complex, the 
features must be conceived of as a temporal series. Guided by these 
two assumptions, we may now visualize the totemic process at an 
extremely early stage of its growth. The tribe is differentiated 
into a number of social units or clans. The psychic atmosphere 
(Thurnwald’s Denkart) is saturated with totemic possibilities.^ 
The stage is set for a first origin of totemism. Most totemic origin 
theories may claim the right of supplying one, but it is not with 
them we are here concerned. The first origin — animal name, taboo, 
sacred animal, myth of descent — is assumed to have occurred in 
one. or in a few, of the clans. Still there is no totemism. But 
presently, with the psychological conditions remaining favorable, 
another clan adopts the feature. Then another, and another. 
Finally all the clans have it. The features in the various clans are 
not identical but they are equivalent, and they become specific 
clan characteristics, — become socialized. The totemic process has 
begun.- In the same way other features begin to develop. They 
may arise in one or another clan through “inner” growth, or they 
may come from the outside, through contact with other tribes. No 
sooner is a new feature evolved or adopted by a clan than it starts 
on its round of diffusion until all the clans have incorporated it. 
Thus the totemic organization grows and increases in complexity. 
IMeanwhile, each feature in a clan stands for functional solidarity, 

' A quarter of a century ago .Andrew Lang pointed out that totemism must have 
arisen in a psychic atmosphere congenial to its inception and growth. In a paper read 
before the British .Association for the .Advancement of Science (Portsmouth, 1911; 
see abstract in Mayi, October. 1911) I referred to the analysis of the psycho-socio- 
logical conditions underlying totemism as the ultimate and most fundamental of 
totemic problems. The theoretical principles involved in all such problems were 
abl3' discussed by Levy-Bruhl in Les fonclions mentales des sociHes inferieures, while a 
fir.,t constructive attempt in this direction, with reference to specifically totemic studies, 
was made by Thurnwald (see his " Die Denkart als Wurzel des Totemismus,” Korre- 
spondeyiz-Blalt der deutscheyi Gcsellschaft tur Ayithropologie, Ethyiologie und Urgeschichte, 
Bd. XLII, pp. 173-179). 

^ It must further be noted that the diffusion of the feature does not here proceed 
from individual to individual merely; which is, indeed, the way in which every custom 
spreads through a community. The individuals, to be sure, are the ultimate units to 
whom refer the functions for which the totemic features stand. But the diffusion of 
totemic features proceeds from clan to clan, and the individualsVf each clan, when their 
turns arrive, do not adopt the feature itself but its homologue. 
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and as the number of features multiplies, the solidarity increases. 
On the other hand, the homolog>’ of the clans also gains in com- 
plexity and completeness, and the realization of such homology, at 
first no doubt unconscious, may tend to rise into the consciousness 
of the totemites. It need not be assumed that a new feature always 
appears in the same clan, but it does not seem improbable that such 
a tendency should develop. One or a few clans may thus assume 
the function of setting totemic fashion. ^ 

In the early days of a totemic complex the diffusion of a new 
feature throughout the clan system must be a slow process. But as 
each clan consolidates through the continuous superposition of 
common functions, and as the equivalence of the clans progresses 
with the addition of every new feature with reference to which the 
clans become homologous, this process of diffusion must become 
increasingly rapid and smooth. As feature upon feature springs 
up in one or another clan, their spread to other clans becomes a 
traditionally approved procedure, and the course and direction of 
the diffusion may also become fixed and stereotyped.^ 


^ It ought to be possible, even at this late hour, to ascertain in how far this con- 
ception is justified by actual happenings in totemic communities. 

2 A reader conversant with the subject will probably have observed that the 
assumption of a pre-existing clan system at the inception of a totemic complex could 
not be justified on the same ground as the assumption of a first origin. The procedure 
is, indeed, artificial. For part at least of the totemic process may be conceived as 
antedating the formation of a hard-and-fast clan system, and having its source in 
the loose local organization out of which every clan system must have sprung. In the 
course of social evolution the tran-iformation of such loose local groups into a clan 
system must have occurred innumerable times. With increasing solidarity the local 
groups would gradually assume the character of at first vague social units. Through 
intercourse and intermarriage between the groups, with or without exogamy, the 
individuals of the groups would become distributed in the different localities. Thus 
a foundation would be laid for a clan system, which in time would become fixed and 
rigid. 

It is by no means improbable that in certain cases the totemic process began 
while the groups ::till had their original local character. The process, to be sure, must 
have been an exceedingly slow one. The multiplication of features; the consolidation 
of each group; the rise of a sense of equivalence between the groups, — these are aspects 
of the totemic process that could not find in local communities the material and spiri^ 
for totemic transformations, which are so- plentifully supplied in a clan system. In the 
course, however, of the redistribution of the groups referred to above, the totemic 
features and tendencies may have proved ixiwerful agents in furthering the differ- 
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The central point of the above theory of the origin of totemism 
lies in the conception that the building up of a totemic complex 
con^i-,ls of a series of totemic features which appear one by one for 
possibly in small groups'), spread from clan to clan, become socialized 
in the clans and absorbed in the complex. Each new feature, on 
itb appearance in a clan, becomes a pattern presently followed by 
other clans until the war e of diffusion has swept over them all. The 
theory may thus be fitly called the pattern theory of the origin 
of totemism. It mar- be regarded as a compromise between the 
r iervs of those whose thirst for interpretations cannot be quenched 
hr- anr’thing save a first origin, and the views of those rvho do not 
beliere in any hypothetical reconstructions. Attempts at recon- 
ciliation bv compromise are scldont successful in science, and the 
theorr- seems to be (loomed to rejection by both camps. I may 
therefore be permitted to emphasize the two aspects of the theory 
whii'h, to mr' mind, slunild commend it to the attention of totem- 
i/ing etlmologists. Being conr'inced that the search for first origins 
is a \ ain jnir.suit, I eliminate frcim mr- theory all assumption as to the 
specific ( haracter of the first origin of a totemic complex. I simply 
assume one. 'I'he sec(.>nd imirortant aspect of the theory is the 
conception of the waN'c-s of diffusion through which each new feature 
is as'imil.ited by the complex. This conception is purely hypo- 
iheti'-al, that is, it cannot be substantiated by anything we know 
a.s actualle occurring in ii.iiemic comple.xes, but it is supported by 
what we know of the psycholog\- of social processes. It seems, in 
tael, to formulate the onK' way in which a totemic complex can 
come into l.ieing. 

'1 he theory offers a ready explanation of various totemic 
" anotn.ilies. " W hen one finds that one totemic communitv has only 
tininial totems and another only bird totems, the tendency is to look 
for (leepi-rooted causes It cannot, of ctrurse. be denied that some 

t'n: ei-i >n a:Ti c -n kf cldU-, whereupon the pr-jces^ would assume the char- 
L : r Ttl.iv in th- ’■-••xt M'iro'>ver. th*- t-'tf inic p^oce5^e•^. berore an.l alter the forma- 
eiT, ■ \ clan w-ouli not differ m principle but rather in the rapidity and 

;:r. .{ iis le .'el ..pment This note may thu- serve an amphrication of 

tl. i.i' -ry pr >p -un ik'l in the text, without, h».we\er. modifying the latter in any 
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peculiarity in the environment or beliefs of the group may lead to 
such special developments. The explanation, however, may also 
lie in the fact that in one community a few animal names, 
adopted by several clans, fixed the pattern, which was followed by 
the other clans; while in another instance, the same occurred with 
bird names, fn still other numerous instances the character of the 
names did not become stereotvped until scmie animtd, bird, and 
plant names were taken, resulting in the distribution of names most 
frequently found in totemic communities. Double totems, ;is 
among the Baganda, or linked (]ua<lruple totems, ;is among the 
jMassim of New Guinea, can be accounted for along the same lines. 
Not that the double or quadruple totems need be assumed to haw 
constituted the primary condition in these communities. In the 
early stages of their development these totemic complexes may 
have had the normal one-clan one-totem aspect. But presently 
some unconventional* “cause'’ doubled the totems in one or a few 
clans; other clans followed suit; and so on. 

It will, I trust, be seen that the pattern theory maybe regarded 
as a theory of the origin of totemism only in so far as it represents 
an attempt to suggest the mechanism of totemic processes, or what 
the boy Alaxwell would have called “the particular go’’ of totemic 
complexes. 

CoLVMBi.i University 
New York City 



CERTAIN IROQUOIS TREE IMYTHS AND SYMBOLS 
By ARTHUR C. PARKER 

A STL’DENT of Iroquoian folklore, ceremony, or history will 
note the many striking instances in which sacred or symbolic 
trees are mentioned. One finds allusions to such trees not 
only in the myths and traditions that ha\-e long been known to 
literature, and in the speeches of Iroquois chiefs in council with the 
French and English colonists, but also in the more recently dis- 
covered wampum codes and in the rituals of the folk-cults. 

There are many references to the “tree of peace” in the colonial 
documents on Indian relations. Cadwallader Colden, for example, 
quotes the reply of the Mohawk chief to Lord Effingham in July, 
1684. The Mohawk agreed to the proposals for peace and their 
spokesman said: “We now plant a Tree who’s tops will reach the 
sun, and its Branches spread far abroad, so that it shall be seen afar 
off ; and we shall shelter ourselves under it, and live in Peace, with- 
out molestation.” (Gives Two Beavers. 

In a footnote Colden says that the Five Nations always express 
peace under the metaphor of a tree. Indeed, in the speech, a part 
of which is quoted above, the peace tree is mentioned several times. 

In Garangula’s reply to De la Barre, as recorded by Lahontan, 
are other references to the “tree.” In his “harangue” Garangula 
said : 

“We fell upon the Illinese and the Oumamis, because they cut 
down the Trees of Peace. . . .” “The Tsonontouans, Gayogouans, 
Onnotagues, Onnoyoutes, and Agnies declare that they interred the 
Axe at Cataracuoy in the Presence of your Predecessor in the very Center 
of the Fort; and planted the Tree of Peace in the same place; ’twas then 
stipulated that the Fort should be used as a Place of Retreat for Mer- 
chants, and not as a Refuge for Soldiers. . . . You ought to take Care 
that so great a number of Militial Men as we now see ... do not 

1 Colden, History of the Five Xations, reprint, p. 58, Xew York, 1866. 
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stifle and choke the Tree of Peace ... it must needs be of pernicious 
Consequences to stop its Growth and hinder it to shade both your 
Country and ours with its Leaves.”^^ 

The above examples are only a few of many that might be 
quoted to show how commonly the Iroquois mentioned the peace 
tree. There are also references to the tree that was uprooted “to 
afford a cavity in which to bury all weapons of war,” the tree being 
replanted as a memorial. 

In the Iroquoian myth, whether Cherokee, Huron, Wyandot, 
Seneca, or IMohawk, the “tree of the upper-world” is mentioned, 



Fig. 59. — The pictograph of the sky-dome in the Walam Olum. a is interpreted 
‘‘At all times above the earth.” b, “He made them [sun and moon] all to move 
evenly.” 

though the character of the tree differs according to the tribe and 
sometimes according to the myth-teller. 

Before the formation of the lower or earth world the Wyandot 
tell of the upper or sky world and of the “ Big Chief ” whose daughter 
became strangely ill.^ The chief instructs his daughter to “dig up 
the wild apple tree; what will cure her she can pluck from among its 
roots.” David Boyle* wondered why the apple tree was called 
“wild,” but that the narrator meant wild-apple and not wild apple 
is shown by the fact that in some versions the Seneca called the tree 
the crab-apple. The native apple tree with its small fruit was 
intended by the Indian myth-teller, who knew also of the cultivated 
apple and took the simplest way to differentiate the two. 

With the Seneca this tree is described more fully. In manu- 

1 Lahontan, vol. i, p. 42, London, I 735 - 

^ Connelley, \V. E., Wyandot Folk Lore, Topeka, 1889. 

* Boyle, The Iroquois, in Archeological Report of Ontario for 1903, p. 147. 
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script left by Mrs Asher Wright, the aged missionary to the Seneca. 

I find the cosmologic myth as related to her by Esquire Johnson, a 
Seneca, in 1870. Mrs Wright and her husband understood the 
Seneca language perfectly and published a mission magazine in 
that tongue as early as 1838. Her translation of Johnson’s myth 
should therefore be considered authentic. She wrote : 

‘‘There was a vast expanse of water. . . . .\bove it was the great 
blue arch of air but no signs of anything solid. ... In the clear sky 
was an unseen floating island sufficiently firm to allow trees to grow upon 
it, and there were men-beings there. There was one great chief who gave 
the law to all the Ongweh or beings on the island. In the center of the 
island there grew a tree so tall that no one of the beings who lived there 
could see its top. On its branches flowers and fruit hung all the year 
round. The beings who lived on the island used to come to the tree 
and eat the fruit and smell the sweet perfume of the flowers. On one 
occasion the chief desired that the tree be pulled up. The Great Chief 
was called to look at the great pit which was to be seen where the tree 
had stood." 

The story continues with the usual description of how the Sky- 
mother was pushed into the hole in the sky and fell upon the wings 
of the waterfo'wl who placed her on the turtle’s back. After this 
mention of the celestial tree in the same manuscript is the stoiy' of 
the central world-tree. After the birth of the twins, Light One and 
Toad-like (or dark) One, the Light One, also known as Good-minded, 
noticing that there was no light, created the “tree of light.” This 
was a great tree having at its topmost branch a great ball of light. 
At this time the sun had not been created. It is significant, as will 
appear later, that the Good-minded made his tree of light one that 
brought forth flowers from every branch. After he had continued 
e.xperimenting and improving the earth, “he made a new light and 
hung it on the neck of a being, and he called the new light Gaa- 
gwaa (ga''gwa) and instructed its bearer to run his course daily in 
the heavens.” Shortly after he is said to have “dug up the tree of 
light, and looking into the pool of water in which the stump [trunk] 
had grown, he saw the reflection of his own face and thereupon 
conceived the idea of creating Ongwe and made them both a man 
and a woman.” 
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The central world-tree is found also in Delaware mythology', 
though so far as I can discover it is not called the tree of light. 
The Journal of Dankers and SlyteT records the story of creation as 
heard from the Lenape of New Jersey in 1679. All things came 
from a tortoise, the Indians told them. "It had brought forth 
the world, and in the middle of its back had sprung a tree upon 
whose branches men had grown.”- This relation between men and 
the tree is interesting in comparison with the Iroquois myth, as it 
is also conceived to be the central world-tree. Both the Lenape and 
the Iroquois ideas are symbolic and those who delight in flights of 
imagination might draw much from both. 

The Seneca world-tree is described elsewhere in my notes as a 
tree whose branches pierce the sky and whose roots extend to the 
waters of the underworld. This tree is mentioned in various cere- 
monial rites of the Iroquois. With the False Face Company, 
Hadlgo^''sa sho”''o’', for example, the Great Face, chief of all the 
False Faces, is said to be the invisible giant that guards the world 
tree (gaindoud'ne). He rubs his turtle-shell rattle upon it to obtain 
its power, and this he imparts to all the visible false-faces worn by 
the company. In visible token of this belief the members of the 
company rub their turtle rattles on pine-tree trunks, believing 
that thereby they become imbued with both the earth-power and 
the sky-power. In this use of the turtle-shell rattle there is perhaps 
a recognition of the connection between the turtle and the world-tree 
that grows upon the primal turtle’s back. 

In the prologue of the Wampum Code of the Five Nations 
confederacy we again find references to a symbolic “great tree.” 
In the code of DekanhwT'de, the Iroquois culture hero exclaims: 

‘T am DekanawI'dO, and with the Five Nations’ confederate lords 
{rodiyatier) I plant the Tree of the Great Peace. I plant it in your 
territory, Adodarho and the Onondaga nation, in the territory of you 
who are Fire-keepers. 

‘T name the tree the Tree of the Great Long Leaves. Under the 

^ Journal of a Voyage to New York in 1679-80, by Jasper Dankers and Peter 
Slyter, translated in Trans. L. I. Hist. Soc., vol. i. 1867. 

2 With the New England Indians the idea was held that men were found by 
Glooskap in a hole made by an arrow which he had shot into an ash tree. 
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shade of this Tree of Peace we spread the soft, feathery down of the 
globe thistle, there beneath the spreading branches of the Tree of Peace.” 

In the second “law” of the code, the four roots of the “tree” 
are described, and the law-giver says; 

“If any individual or any nation outside the Five Nations shall obey 
the laws of the Great Peace and make known their disposition to the 
Lords of the Confederacy, they may trace the Roots to the Tree, and if 
their minds are clean and obedient . . . they shall be welcome to take 
shelter beneath the Tree of the Long Leaves. 

“We place in the top of the Tree of the Long Leaves an Eagle who is 
able to see afar; ... he will warn the people.” 

In another place is the following: 

“I, DekanhwI'dS, and the union lords now uproot the tallest pine 
tree and into the cavity thereby made we cast all weapons of war. Into 
the depths of the earth, down into the deep under-earth currents of water 
flowing to unknown regions we cast all the weapons of strife. We 
bury them from sight and we plant again the tree. Thus shall the 
Great Peace, Kaye’'narhe'ko'wa, be established.” 

These laws and figures of speech are evidently those which the 
Iroquois speakers had in mind when addressing “peace councils” 
with the whites. 

Symbolic trees appear not only in Iroquois history, mythology, 
and folk beliefs, but also in their decorative art. The numerous 
decorative forms of trees embroidered in moose-hair and porcupine- 
quills by the eastern Algonquians, by the Hurons, and by the 
Iroquois appear to be attempts to represent the world-tree and the 
celestial tree, in some cases, with “all manner of fruits and flowers.” 
]\Iany, if not most, of the modern descendants of the old-time 
Indians, who copy these old designs, have forgotten, their meanings, 
and some have even invented new explanations. A few of the more 
conservative, however, still remember the true meanings of their 
designs and from these much of interest has been learned. Nothing 
can be expected from groups who have merely borrowed the designs. 

In examining samples of Iroquois decorative art one is imme- 
diately impressed with the repeated use of a pattern consisting of a 
semicircle resting upon two parallel, horizontal lines, having at the 
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top ttvo divergent curved lines, each springing from the same point 
and curving outward like the end of a split dandelion stalk (see fig. 
62, b). This design, or symbol, with the Iroquois represents the 
celestial tree growing from the top of the sky, or, more properly. 



a. 



C 



Fig. 60. — Borders embroidered in moose-hair on deerskin garments. (Seneca 
specimens in the Xew York State Museum.’^ a is the two curv^e'’ pattern common 
in Iroquoian decoration, h represents a series of “sky-domes” resting upon the 
earth, the two parallel horizontal lines, c represents a series of the “trees” of Iro- 
quois symbolism. The unit of the design is indicated by ni-n. d shows a series of 
suns and celestial trees resting on the sky-dome. 


from the bottom of the “above-sky-world” {gd'onya ge'’). The 
two parallel lines represent the earth. This symbol is found with 
the same meaning among the Delawares. In the Walam Olum^ 
parallel semicircles represent the sky -dome, though single semicircles 
also appear. Two parallel horizontal lines likewise represent the 
earth (see fig. 59, a). 

With the Iroquois the sky-dome and earth symbols are employed 

1 Brinton, Lt-nape and iheir Legends, p. 170, Philadelphia, 1S85. 
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as pattern designs for decorating doming. A early always these 
symbols are associated with the celestial-tree symbol, though some- 
times this is employed alone. These patterns appear embroidered 
in moose-hair, porcticine-quills, and beads as borders for leggings, 



skirts, breech-clouts, and mocca- 
sins (see fig. 60'). Occasionally 
the pattern is found on head- 
bands and hair ornaments. In 
some cases, especially in exam- 
ples of silverwork and beaded 
articles, it seems eiddent that 
the decorator has not the mean- 
ing of his pattern in mind. This 
is true of most of the more mod- 


ern attempts to use it. 



These outward curving de- 
signs, besides being symbols of 
the celestial tree, have a second- 


ary meaning, that of life, living, 
and light. Curving inward upon 
themselves, they sometimes rep- 
resent sleep and death. Figure 
61 shows this design on a legging 

Fig. 61. — Portinn of legging strip. The Strip. In ngure 62, h, it is Used 
inward curving design at the top sometimes in conjunction with a sleeping 
symbol, re- sleep or death. (Specimens col- 5^^. The Onondaga call the 
lected lor the New York State Mtueum by , , , , . 

M. R. Harrington.) double-curve design oe" 'ska , 

tendril. 



In this connection it may be well to note that the '‘horns” 
wampum, when placed upon the body of a deceased civil chief, is 
cur\ ed inward, the two ends touching and forming the outline of a 
circle or heart. When the condoling ceremonial chief finishes his 
address and is about to lift the strands of wampum from the corpse 
to hand them to the successor, he turns the wampum-string in 
sucli manner that the ends point outward and away from each other. 
These particular symbols, while representing death and life respec- 
tively, are regarded as horn, not as tree, symbols. The wampum so 
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emplovLcl is called “the horns” (o?ia';^aslio’‘'d) and allude^ to the 
st'mbolic title of the cicil chief (royaner'}. 

The celestial-tree symbol also appears as a trefoil. The third 
tendril, or branch, unfolds from the center of the tree (see tiy. 62, f)_ 
A fourth branch is often used, when it appears as a double tree (see 
fig. 62, d). In figure 62, e, the night sun is represented abot e the 
world tree, and this sign is found to be the same in meaning as that 
shown in figure 62, h. In figure 62, /, the day sun is represented 
as shining at zenith above the world tree. In figure 62, g, the sun- 



Fig. 62.— Vanou? forms of the sky-dome symbol as employed in Iroquois moose- 
hair and quill embroidery. 


above-the-sky is awake and perching in the celestial tree. All of 
these designs are found on borders of Iroquois garments, some of 
which are shown in plate xxxv. 

Another important modification of the sky -dome and celestial- 
tree combination is that which represents the sky-dome with the 
celestial tree upon it and the earth tree within the dome below 
and resting upon a long intersection of an oval (possibly representing 
the turtle) and sending its long leaves or branches upward to the 
skv-arch. This design is shown on the fieaded borders of the 
skirts represented at the bottom of plate xxx\', and especialK’ well 
in the first skirt. Both of these specimens were collected by Lewis 
H. Morgan for the New York State Museum, where they now are. 
The same symbol is shown in the small ornament in the center tit 
the top of the plate. 
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Sometimes the design is used as the motive of a rosette or other 
balanced design. IMorgan figures several, and the Report of the 
Director of the State Museum of Xew York for igoj shows a picture 
of Red Jacket’s pipe pouch ornamented with such a pattern. 

There the ends of the tendrils 
are split and represented as con- 
ventional flowers. Figure 63 
gives the outline of this pattern. 
In other instances the motive is 
built upward upon itself, as 
shown in figure 64. The first 
“tree” in this figure is copied 
from Lafitau^ and the others 
from Alohawk moccasin toes. 

One simple tendril, or arm. 
is occasionally used as a border, 
as is shown on the moccasin in 
figure 65. Even the Yuchi are 
familiar with this ornament, as 
has been shown by Dr Speck. - 
With the Iroquois the celes- 
Fig. 63.— Quill embroidery- employing the tial-tree symbol IS represented 
two-curve unit. Seneca specimen. generally by this aries-like figure. 

The earth-tree, on the other hand, is less highly conventional- 
ized. With the Iroquois, as with many other tribes of the forest 
area of North America, the Ojibwa for example, the ordinary 
tree sign is commonly used — that depicting the upward slanting 
branches of the balsam fir. Figure 66 shows an Ojibwa picto- 
graph which is interpreted as “the big tree in the middle of the 
earth.” The terminal buds on the conventionalized trees of 
the Huron moose-hair embroidery type resemble in form this 
balsam-fir symbol. The Hurons, indeed, call the bud “balsam 
fir.” ' The method of slanting the hair to form the design creates 



^ Laficau, ^hrurs des Saiivages Avteriquains, tome ii, pi. 3, p. 43, Paris, 1724. 
Speck, I'rank O,, Ethnology 01 the \uchi Indians, Anthropological Papers of the 
University of Pennsyltania, vol. I, no. i, 1909. 

2 ^peck, I- . (/, Huron Hair Embroidery, American Anthropologist, 

n. voi. I 3. nc'. I. p I 
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the resemblance and in all probability causes the confusion. Used 
alone, the “bud” would be a tree if placed in proper position, but 
as ordinarily used by the Hurons, at the extremity of an embroidered 
branch (see fig. 67), it seems paradoxical to find a tree on the small 
end of one of its branches. This is discussed more fully hereinafter. 

Figure 62, e, /, show the Iroquois “ middle-of-the-world tree” 
as used in conjunction with the sky-dome and sun symbols. 



Fig« 64. — Various forms of the celestial tree. Here the unit is superposed to 

form the tree. 


Another, and more elaborate, form of the “tree” as it appears 
in Iroquoian decorative art is a flowering plant or tree having con- 
ventionalized leaves (generally “long leaves”), branches, buds, 
tendrils, and flowers. In plate xxxvi is shown the flowering tree 
as embroidered in porcupine-quills on an Iroquois pouch collected 
by Lewis H. IVIorgan and now in the Xew York State Museum. It 
will be observed that here the diverging curved lines play a con- 
spicuous part in the make-up of the tree. Like all Iroquois symbolic 
trees of the purely conventional type, this is exactly balanced on 
each side of the central line that represents the trunk or stalk. 

With the Hurons these trees are likewise used as an adornment 
for bags and other things where a comparatively large surface is 
afforded. Dr Speck illustrates one of these trees in the article on 
moose-hair embroidery previously cited, and gives the Huron 
interpretation of the various parts of the tree. The Huron design 
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appears in figure 67, a, which is similar to the one illustrated by 
Dr Speck. It is interesting to note that with the Hurons the top- 
most flower is called not a flower but a star, thus suggesting some dim 

recollection of the “tree of light.” 
The confederate Iroquois made sim- 
ilar trees (see pi. xxxvi; also fig. 
67, b), though they interpret some 
of the parts somewhat differently. 
With them the significance of the 
tree is recognized. iMr Hewitt 
describes the tree in his Onondaga 
creation myth.^ His informants 
in relating the myth said: ‘‘And 
there beside the lodge stands the 
tree that is called Tooth {One''dja’). 
Moreover, the blossoms this stand- 
ing tree bears cause the world to 
light, making it light for men-be- 
ings dwelling there.” This agrees 
with the Seneca version previously 
cited. 

The “tree of peace” symbolic- 
ally planted by DekanawI'dS, as has 
been noted, was called the “tree of 
the great long leaves.” It will be 
observed that the “tree of light,” 
in nearly every case where leaves 
are shown at all, has long, sword- 
like lea\'es. This is true in the 
case of the older patterns of the 
Hurons as well as of the Iroquois. 
The Hurons, however, now call 
these long leaws “dead branches” 
and the unopened flowers “balsam 
fir.”- 



Fig. 6^. — Seneca moccasin .showing 
single tendril u^td aa a decorative 
border. 


^ Hewitt, J. X. B., IriKjUoiT. Cosmology, 2ist Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Kthn., Washing- 
ton, 1903, part I, p. 151. 

* Speck, op. cTt. 
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IROQUOIS POUCH WITH EMBROIDERED PLANT OR TREE DESIGNS (SPECIMEN COLLECTED BY 
LEWIS H MORGAN FOR THE NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. I ONE-HALF SIZE 
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The Hurons, as most of the Iroquois, have probably forgotten 
or confused the true names of the elements of their designs. These 
designs, with the Hurons at least, seem to have undergone some 
change, due to the necessities of trade — of working their patterns 
quickly in outline. Compare the Huron and the Iroquois forms 
in figure 67, a and b. It is most important to observe, however, that 
oftentimes, when the object of using a symbol is primarily for 
decorative purposes, the Indian artist or needle-worker gives parts 
of the design "pattern names” often at entire variance with the real 
meaning of the part but based on real or fancied 
resemblance. With the Hurons, with whom the 
decorative element is now of primary import- 
ance, this seems to have been the case. Indeed, 

Dr Speck does not say that the parts of the de- 
signs which he illustrates are symbols, though he 
gives the names which the Hurons told him. 

The Hurons are very likely making "trees of 
light” and do not know it, in this respect being 
similar to their Iroquois brethren. The designs 
are worked, as some of my Indian informants 
say, "because they are Indian,” and likewise be- 
cause they have become accustomed to them 
and because there seems nothing more appropriate to int'ent. 

This instance suggests how, with change of environment, myths, 
symbols, and ceremonial rites may lose their earlier meaning and 
yet preserve their outward form. 

The "two-curve” motive in Indian art is widely distributed 
throughout America. In man\- instances it seems to have meanings 
similar to that given it by the Iroquois, though there are other 
instances in which it has not. It is sometimes used, with a few 
simple adtlitions, to represent the face of the thunderbird, or even 
the human face, at least the eyes and nose. In a more elaborate 
form it is found in the Fejervary codex as a tree symbol, though 
a \ ariation of the fcwm in the \’ienna codex makes the cross-section 
of a vase. 

It is not strange that the simple outline should be found almost 



Fig. 66. — ** The 
big tree in ihe mid- 
dle of the earth. ’ 
From the Ojibwa 
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universally. It is one of those conceptions in art that would occur 
to any people independently. Alany things in nature suggest it. 
It is not its outline, however, so much as its use as a definite symbol 
and its combination with others that gives it interest to the writer. 



F'g. 07. — a, Iluion mofie-hair embr.adcry tree. (The large flower at the top is 
called a scar by the Hurons.l b, Seneca porcupine-quill embroidery tree. (From 
photographs of specimens in the New York State Museum.) 

The world-tree with its long leaves and luminous flowers is 
worthy of more detailed consideration. It seems to have been a 
deep-rooted concept with certain branches of the Algoiirpiian stock 
and of the Iroquois, afiecting not only their mythology and cere- 
monial language, but also their decoratix'e art. Whether the idea 
has a deeper and more primitive meaning than here suggested 
the author does not pretend to know. 

New York; State Museum 
Albany, New York 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHEOLOGY, GENEVA 

(INTERNATIONAL ANTHROPOMETRIC AGREEMENT,) 

By GEORGE GRANT M ACC CRD Y 

T he Fourteenth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology' and Archeology was held in the aula of the University, 
Geneva, September 9-14, 1912. On the evening of the 8th, 
Professor Eugene Pittard, president of the Congress, and Pro- 
fessor Edouard Naville, honorary president, received the members 
informally at the Athenteum. The attendance was good throughout 
the week, 149 delegates being present from 112 institutions repre- 
senting at least 20 nations, 12 of which sent government delegates. 
A, Hrdlicka, George Grant MacCurdy, and Charles Peabody repre- 
sented the L^nited States Government. The total enrolment was 
nearly 600. 

More than six years had elapsed since the last Congress (Monaco) 
was held. In view of the immense progress made in the domain 
of the prehistoric during this time, the program was exceptionally 
long and interesting. As no provision had been made for a division 
of the program into sections, each treating a related group of sub- 
jects, it was necessary not only to limit each speaker to ten minutes 
but also to abridge the discussion far beyond a desirable limit. 
Fortunately, however, many of the papers were supplemented by 
generous exhibits of original specimens, casts, drawings, plans, 
photographs, etc., for which the University furnished suitable 
cases and ample and convenient wall space. The large collection 
of original specimens from Spain, including remains of Elephas 
antiqiiiis associated with a Chellean and perhaps pre-Chellean 
industry, and the Celt-Iberian sepultures, e.xhibited by the Marquis 
of Cerralbo, deserve special mention. Other exhibitors, to all of 

621 
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whom the thanks of the members present are due, will be named 
in the program that is to follow. 

The following amendments to the constitution, recommended at 
the Congress of Alonaco, were adopted at the first seance of the 
Geneva Congress and went immediately into effect : 

“The official language of the Congress is French; it is used for the 
publication of the proceedings and the correspondence of the Commission 
of organization and of the Committee. However, the members of the 
Congress may, in their letters, communications, or readings make use of 
German, English, or Italian. Communications in these three languages 
shall be accompanied by a resume in French, and the discussions before 
the Congress shall continue to be made in French. 

“The maximum number of communications which any author may 
ent^r on the program is limited to four.” 

At the same seance an anthropometric commission, consisting 
of the following members, was appointed to continue the work of 
unification of anthropometric measurements begun at the Congress 
of Monaco* and to report at the close of the session: MM. Chantre 
(France), Czekanowski (Russia), Duckworth (Great Britain), Fras- 
setto (Italy), Giuft'rida-Ruggeri (Italy), Godin (France), Hillebrand 
(Hungary), Hoyos Sainz (Spain), Hrdlicka (United States), Loth 
(Russian Poland), von Luschan (Germany), MacCurdy (United 
States), Manouvrier (France), Marett (Great Britain), Mayet 
(France), Mochi (Italy), Musgrove (Great Britain), Pittard (Switzer- 
land), Rivet (France), Schlaginhaufen (Switzerland), Sergi (Italy), 
Sollas (Great Britain), X'olkov (Russia), Weisgerber (France). 

This commission held three meetings; on the iith under the 
presidency of Manouvrier; on the 13th under the presidency of 
Sergi; on the 14th under the presidency of Duckworth. 

The reporters appointed were Duckworth, Rivet, and Schlagin- 
haufen. 

The entire report was adopted unanimously by the commission in 
the meeting of the 14th, and by the Congress on the same day in 
its closing session. 


' Compte Rendu, Congr intern, d’anlhr et d’archeol prehists , 13* session, Monaco, 
1906, tome 11, pp 377-394. 
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International Agreement for the Unification of Anthropometric 
Measures on the Living 

General Principles 

a. For measurements on living subjects, the upright position is adopted. 

b. The projection method is adopted, except in cases where special mention 
is made of a different method. 

c. For paired measurements, it is recommended to operate on the left side and 
to take bilateral measurements for the height of the acromion and the great 
trochanter above the surface on which the subject stands. 

d. Observers are urged always to indicate precisely their method and instru- 
mentation. 

e. It is very particularly recommended to persons desirous of using anthro- 
pometry not to be content with a theoretical study of the measuring processes, but 
to learn them practically in the different laboratories where they are taught. 

Measures in Detail ' 

I. Height. — Subject standing on a horizontal firm surface (not leaning against 
a vertical wall or support), the arms pendent, the palm of the hand turned inward, 
the fingers vertical, the heels touching, the eyes directed horizontally. In this 
position measure the height of the vertex above the horizontal surface on which 
the subject stands. 

*2. Auditory opening. — Starting point: the anterior portion of the notch 
between the tragus and the helix (point already adopted at the Monaco Congress, 
op. cit., p. 391). 

*3. Chin. — Starting point: median point on the inferior border of the 
mandible. 

*4. Presternal notch. — At its lowest point. 

*5. Nipple.~Sta.Tt from its center. Exclude women with pendent breasts. 

*6. Umbilicus. — Center of the umbilical cicatrice. 

*7. Pubes. — Median point on the upper border of the symphysis pubis. In 
cases where it is difficult to locate this point, be guided by the lower ventral fold. 

*8. Spinous process of the fifth lumbar vertebra. — To find this point easily, 
cause the trunk ef the subject to be flexed, a position in which the spinous process 
in question is indicated by' a prominence. 

9. Height sitting. — Cause the subject to be seated on a stool, horizontal and 
firm, 30 to 40 cm. in height (this height varying with the height of the subject), 
the legs flexed. Place the back in contact with a vertical plane or with the 
anthropometer at the level of the sacral region and between the two shoulder- 
blades. The head should be in the same position as for the height standing. 
Measure the height of the vertex above the horizontal plane of the stool. 

‘ Translated from Dr Rivet's copy. Measures marked by an asterisk are those 
for which the subject should be in the same position as for the height (.measure Xo. i). 
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10. Height of the pelvis.— The subject being in the position for the height sit- 
ting, measure the height of the summit of the iliac crest above the plane of the 
stool. 

*11. Acromion. — Upper external border of the acromion. 

*12. Crea: trochanter. — Upper border of the great trochanter. 

*13. Anterior superior iliac spine. — Summit of this spine. In cases where it 
is difficult to find this point, follow Poupart's ligament to its point of insertion, 
which is precisely the spine in question. 

*14. EPoiu. — Radio-humeral line. 

*15. U'rUf. — Inferior point of the styloid process of the radius. 

*16. Extremity of the middle jinger. 

*17. Knee. — Point on the uiijicr margin of the internal tuberosity of the head 
of the tibia. 

*18. .-Inkle. — Inferior point of the internal malleolus. 

*iq. Stretch. — Place the subject against a wall, the arms extended hori- 
zontally, the hands completely open, the palm forward, and measure the distance 
from the extremity of one middle finger to that of the other. If no wall is to be 
had, place the rigid anthropometer horizontally behind the subject, whose 
position should be the same as above described, and take the same measure. 
Whichever method is employed, demand of the subject the maximum extension. 

*20. Ei-acrominl diameter. — Maximum di.-tance between the two acromions. 

*21. Bthumeral diameter. — Maximum distance between the two deltoid 
prominences ('measure of secondary importance). 

*22. Bimnmelon. — Distance between the centers of the two nipples (same 
observation as fur measure Xo. 5) (secondary measure). 

*23. Bi-i!iac diameter. — Maximum distance between the external margins 
of the iliac crests. 

*24, Bispinal diameter. — Distance between the two anterior superior iliac 
sfiines (cf. measure Xo. 131. 

*25. Bitrochanteric diameter. — Maximum distance between the e.xternal 
faces of the great trochanters. It is necessary to press firmly against the tissue. 

*26. External antero-posterior diameter of the pelvis. — Starting points; in front, 
upjper burd'.r of the symphysis pubis and in a median line; behind, summit of 
the spinnu? process of the fifth lumbar vertebra. 

*27. 7 tan^i'crse di.imiter of the thorax No. i. — iMeasured in a horizontal plane 
at the level of the .xiphoid appendix. Take the average of the measures noted 
during inhalation and exhalation, or take the measure in an intermediate state. ^ 

*28. Transverse diameter of the thorax No. 2. — In a horizontal plane at the 
level of the upper border of the fourth chondro-sternal articulation (secondary 
measure). 

Mur mea-ures Xos. 27-29 it is necessary to employ calipers with large blunt 
extremities, as the points 01 ordinary calipers would slip into the intercostal spaces, 
thus falsifying the results. 
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*29. Antero-posterior diariinter of the thorax Xo. i . — In the samt plane as 
measure Xo. 27. 

’'30. Antero-posterior diameter of the thorax Xo. 2. — In the same plane as 
mea.'ure X’o. 23 (aecondary mcaauren 

’'31. IIei"ht of the sternum . — Measured with sliding compass from the lowest 
point of the presternal notch to the base of the xiphoi-d appendix. 

32. Bicondylar diameter of the humerus Psecondary measure). 

33. Bistyloid diameter of the forearm (secondary measure;. 

34. Bicondylar diameter of the femur (secondary measure). 

35. Bimalleolar diameter (secondary measure;. 

*36. Thoracic circumference. — In a horizontal plane at the level of the base 
of the xiphoid appendix (secondary measure,). 

37. Circumference of the neck. — The smallest circumfen nee. 

38. Circumference of the upper arm. — The ma.ximura circumference below the 
deltoid, the arm being in a state of repose. 

39. Circumference of the upper arm in contracted shite — Maximum circum- 
ference at the same level as measure Xo. 38 (secondary measure'. 

40. Maximum circumference of the forearm. — At the level of the epicrochlear 
and epicondylar muscles, i. e., immediately below the joint-level. 

41. Minimum circumference of the forearm. — Above the styloid processes of 
the radius and ulna. 

42. Maximum circumference of the thi'jfi. — .\t the level of the gluteal fold. 

43. Minimiiin circumference of the thigh. — Just above the knee. 

44. Circumference of the calf — The maximum. 

45. Minimum circumference of the ankle. 

46. Minimum circumference of the waist. — Most restricted portion of the ab- 
domen. 

47. Contour of the hand. — The right hand is applied on a leaf of paper, the 
fingers moderately separated, the axis of the middle finger in line with the axis 
of the forearm. Mark the two extremities of the bistyloid line; from these points 
trace the contour of the palm and fingers with a pencil cleft longitudinally and 
held perpendicular to the paper. Mark by points the termination of each inter- 
digital space and the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation at each side. 

48. Contour of the font. — The right foot is placed on a leaf of paper, the leg 
being perpendicular to the paper. Mark by a -troke the extremities of the mal- 
leoli and the metatarso-phalangeal articulation at each side, then trace the contour 
of the foot and toes in the same way as for measure Xo. 47. indicating the termi- 
nation of each interdigital space. It is useless to trace the internal border between 
the malleolar and the nietatarsei-phalangeal points, as it would always be ine.xacc. 

49. Height of the arch. — The foot in the same position as for measure Xo. 48. 
measure by means of a vertical sliding compass the vertical eiist.mce from the 
plane of support to the upper border of the scaphoid (secondary mea-ure'. 

The Anthropometric Commission as well as the Congress unani- 
mously adopted the following; technique and resolutions: 

AM -ANIH., X 5 , I4 — 41 
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Reconstruction' of the Height by the Aid of the Loxgbones 

To reconstruct the height by the aid of the longbones, measure the maximum 
length of these bones, -ndth the exception of the femur, which is to be measured 
in position, and of the tibia, which is likewise to be measured in position, without 
the spine. 

Resolution's 

1. Resolved: that fur the graphic representation of skulls, anthropologists 
employ the horizontal plane either of Broca or of the Frankfort agreement. 

2. Resolved: that anthropologists publish integrally all their measures. 

It was voted to recommend to the next Congress, which will no 
doubt be held at iVIadrid in 1915, an amendment to the constitution 
admitting the Spanish language on the same footing as English, Ger- 
man, and Italian (a similar recommendation to admit all the Slavic 
languages was rejected) ; also that hereafter the program be divided 
into sections: (i) the stone age, (2) the age of metals, and (3) anthro- 
pology properly so-called (somatology), with the understanding, 
however, that communications comprehensive in character should 
still be treated in general session. 

The following resolutions were adopted . 

(i) Asking Slavic societier, and authors to give resumes of their publications 
in French, German, or Latin. 

(2; That in view of the danger to originals from fire and theft, museums 
possessing important prehistoric or protohi-toric objects made of precious metals 
be asked to have the same reproduced in metal or plaster. 

(3; That this Congress enter into araical relations with an international 
congress- now in process of formation and destined to cultivate particularly the 
field of ethnographe and ph} sical anthropoiogv. 

The C oimcil in which this last resolution took shape were of the 
ofiinion that the name eventually to be chosen for the new congress 
should not be such as would lead to confusing it with that of the 
existing Congress, and that the two should not meet in the same 
year. The fifteenth session of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology will be held in 1915, at 
Madrid in case of an official invitation. The new international 
congress, as yet unnamed, will probably take final shape at the 
W ashingion meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, 
and the first session will perhaps be called for 1916. 

- See American Anthropologist, n s., xiv, 40S, 1912. 
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The one fact that stood out most impressively at Geneva was the 
recent development of the prehistoric in Spain, on the one hand 
by the IMarquis of Cerralbo and on the other by the Institut de 
Paleontologie Humaine in Paris, an international institution founded 
by the Prince of Monaco. Within the last five years the Marquis of 
Cerralbo has in his private capacity excavated 52 prehistoric sta- 
tions and is now carrying on work at 10. Through his efforts the 
Government of Spain founded last June a Comisidn de Explora- 
ciones Espeleologicas, a branch of the Institute Xacional de Ciencias 
Xaturales. This foundation was inspired in a large measure by the 
success of the Institut founded by the Prince of Monaco. It is 
fortunate that prehistoric archeology' should have the powerful 
support of two such influential men, both of whom received a special 
vote of thanks of the Congress. Another name that should not 
be overlooked in this connection is that of M. Louis Siret, a Belgian 
with large business interests in Spain, who for many years has made 
good use of his exceptional archeological opportunities. 

If the present rate of progress continues along these lines during 
the next three years, the Madrid Congress will be a pilgriniage that 
no prehistorian can afford to miss. 

The social functions of the week were especially well regulated 
and highly enjoyed by all present. Each member was given a 
“carnet” which contained not only the dates and places of the 
events but also free coupon tickets to and from each function. On 
Monday from 5 to 8.30 p.m. Professor Edouard Xaville (^honorary 
president) and Mine Xa\'llle reccired at their beautiful country 
place Alalagny near Geneva. The whole of Tuesday afternoon was 
devoted to an excursion to Saleve, where President Pittard gave an 
interesting talk on “The Prehistory of the Environs of Geneva.” 
Thursday afternoon the City Council of Geneva received at the 
Ariana Museum; and in the evening Professor Oscar Montelius 
of Stockholm gave an illustrated lecture on “The Relations between 
Italy and Central Europe during the Bronze Age.” A tour of the 
Lake of Gene\'a tor Lake Leman as the inhabitants of the Canton 
of \’aud prefer to call it) occupied the whole of Thursday, with 
luncheon in the historic Castle of Chilton offered by the State Coun- 
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ril of the Canton de Valid, and dinner on board the boat offered 
by the Local Committee of the Congress. The city water-front 
was brilliantly illuminated for the return at 8 p.m. The city of 
Geneva was hostess Friday afternoon from 4 to 6 at the new Museum 
of Art and History (containing also important prehistoric collec- 
tions). The same evening Professor Emile Cartailhac lectured 
before a large audience in \'ictoria Hall on “Man of the Caverns.” 
The official banquet in the foyer of the Theater Saturday evening 
offered by the State Council of the Republic of Geneva and followed 
bt' a representation of a “Fete Montagnarde” closed the festivities 
of the week. It was made the occasion of the official announcement 
of the founding of an Institute of Anthropology at Geneva, that 
President Eugene Pittard was to be the director, and that in addition 
to the professorship, ample funds had been raised by private sub- 
scription to meet the annual needs of such an institute. In prepara- 
tion for, and especially during the week of the Congress, Professor 
Pittard abundantly demonstrated his fitness for the new post to 
which he has been called; and Geneva did well to honor him in the 
presence of his colleagues assembled from all parts of the world. 

About forti' members accepted the invitation to take part in a 
five days’ excursion (September 16-20) to important lake-dwellings 
and museums— Bevaix i.Treytel), Neuchltel, St Blaise, La T^ne. 
Bienne, Bile, Zurich. Lucerne, Lausanne. 

The following is a complete list of the papers presented at the 
Congress : 

J. Bayer. The Glacial Periods (Theories of Penck). 

Abhe H. Breuil. The Subdivisions of the Upper Paleolithic and rheir Sig- 
niftcance. 

J. Hillebrand. The Paleolithic Cavern of Pesko, Hungary (Exhibit of original 
specimens). 

L. Capitan. The Evolution of the btone Industry during the Paleolithic. 
?irlarquis of Cerralbo. Torralba, the most ancient station of Europe in which 
archeological remains have been found? (Exhibit of original specimens). 
V. COMMONT. (i) Chronology and Stratigraphy of Neolithic and Paleolithic 
Industries in the Holocene and Pleistocene deposits of Northern Francet 
especially in the Valley of the Somme. 

(2) A ^lousterian Industry' associated with a warm Fauna in the \'alley of 
the Somme i Exhibit of original specimens). 
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A. Mochi. The Succession of Paleolithic Industries and Changes in the Pleisto- 

cene Fauna in Italy lExhibit of original specimens^. 

M. An'ton. New Quaternary Crania from Spain (Exhibit). 

L. CapiT-YX and D. Peyrony. The Recent Discovery of two Mousterian Skele- 

< 

tons at La Ferrassie (Dordogne). 

L. de Hoy’OS S.aix'Z. Crania of the Cro-Magnon Type from Old Castile (Exhibit 

of photographs and maps). 

R. R. M.arett. Prehistoric Man in Jersey. 

M. Boule. (i) iJowo Kea?!Jer/o/eH5is and the Place it should Occupy among the 

Hominidte (Exhibit of casts). 

(2) The Institute of Human Paleontology in Paris. 

V. Giuferid-A-Ruggeri. A Scheme of Classification for living Hominidse. 

Count Begouen. a new Cavern with Parietal Engravings in the Department 
of Ariege: the Cavern of the Tuc d’.Audoubert (Exhibit). 

Abbe H. Breuil and L. C.apit.an. Engravings on Stalagmite from the Cavern 
of Teyjat, Dordogne (E.xhibit of original drawings). 

I. Dh.arVENT. The First Step in the Prehi-toric Art of Europe. 

M. Hoernes. The Prehistoric .■\rt of Europe by Epochs and Regions. 

B, Reber. (i) The Age and Significance of the Prehistoric Engravings (Exhibit). 

(2) Certain Series of New Prehistoric Engravings. 

(3) Prehistoric Fortification in the Neighborhood of Geneva. 

S. Reinach. Some Specimens of Cavern .Art. 

L. CouTiL. Tardcnoisian, Capsian, Getalian, Gcneyenian (geometric flints) 
(Exhibit). 

L. Didon. An Aurignacian Station near Sergcac. 

G. JoussET DE Bellesme. Comparative Technique in the .Amygdaloid Type of 
Industiy. 

The Abbes H. Obermaier and H. Brelu.. Excavation- at the Cavern of 
Castillo (Spain). 

G. Lalanne. (I) The A'enus of Laussel (Exhibit of ca-tsi. 

(2) Azilian Stations on the Shore of Bas Medoc. 

E. PiTTARD. (i) The Prehistoric in the Valley of Rebieres. 

(2) Aurignacian Station' Lcs Rebiere.s II (Exhibit of original -pecimen-). 

E. PiTT.ARD and R. Moxt.xndox. .An .Aurignacian Microlithic Industry (Exhibit 
of original specimens). 

R. .A. Smith. .An .Aurignacian Facies in England (Exhibit of original specimens). 
Th. \d.Koxv. Recent Discoveries in a Paleolithic Station at Melene, Ukraine 
(Exhibit of original specimens). 

M. Baudouin. The Orientation of Dolmens. 

B.arox .a. Bl.ax'C. E.xcavations in Savoy: Preliminary Results, .Azilian, 
Neolithic, Eneolithic, and Protohistoric. 

Marquis of Cerr.albo. (I 1 Iberian Necropoles .Exhibit), 

(2) Neolithic Monument.- of Central Spain. 
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H. Corot, (i) Prehistoric and Protohistoric Times in Aiesia. 

(2) The Excavation of a Tumulus at Minot, with Incineration “in domo.” 
Abbe F. Hermet. (i) Statue Menhirs of Aveyron and of Italy. 

(2) Bronze Spheroids. 

(3) The Sepulchral Cavern of Xant. 

R. A. SiEWART-M.acALiSTER. (i) Some Excavations recently made in Ireland. 

(2) A Xeolithic Cavern at Ghezer (Palestine). 

D. M-AcRitchie. (i) Cyclopean Constructions in Scotland. 

(2; The Kayak in Northeastern Europe. 

(3) Pygmies among the ancient Egx-ptians and the Hebrews. 

J. DE S-Aixt-Vexaxt. Some Curious Iron “Tranchets” of the La Tene Period. 
Mme. Barnett. Prehistoric Stone Amulets from Teotihuacan. Mexico. 

.3. Hrdlicka. The Remains in Siberia, Mongolia, and other parts of Eastern 
Asia of a Race that Peopled America. 

Charles Pe.abody. The Present State of the Question of Diluvial Man at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

X'. H. WiNCHELL. Prehistoric Man in Kansas. Read by Dr Peabody (E.xhibit 
of original specimens). 

L. Sieet. Comparative Study of the Symbols represented on Protohistoric 

Monuments or Objects. 

M. Baudouix. (i) Comparative Study of Pediform Sculptures and Engravings. 
12,1 Comparative Study of Engravings representing the Horse's Foot. 

J. Dechelette. Origin and L'se of Iron in Europe. 

M. Exsteexs. Industry' of the Extinct Tasmanians. 

H. Miller, (i) Stations with Azilian Facies from the Neighborhood of 
Grenoble. 

(2J The Necessity of an International Commission on -Archeological Nomen- 
clature. 

Mme. Crova. Neolithic Implements from the Coast of Mauritania, .Africa 
(Exhibit of original specimens). 

H. S. Wellcome. Prehistoric Discoveries in the Soudan (Exhibit). 

F. Hlvbrigts. The Earliest Alanifestations of Religious Ideas by Neolithic 

and Druidic Populations, according to the Discoveries made at Tongres, 
Belgium (Exhibit). 

L. Schaudel. Pitted Stones, their Origin, Significance, and Destination. 

G. B. M. Fl-A.M-AXD. (i; Prehistoric Sahara. 

(2.1 The Worship of the Sun in Prehistoric Times. 

F. Sarasix. C-olored Pebbles from the Cavern of Birseck, near Bale (Exhibit 

of original specimens). 

G. Nicole. Prehistoric Vases from Thessaly. 

H. Hlrert. The .Androphagous Carnivor of the Gandestrup \"aso. Read by* 

S. Remach. 

G. Relbel. -An International Organization for the -Anthropometry of Children. 
P Godix. The Relation between the Evolution of Growth and Puberty. 
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S. Reinach. An Iberian Ornament (Exhibit). 

H. M. Ami, The Status of .\rcheological Work in Canada. 

L. Bidault de Gresignv. Prehistoric Researches in the Saone V'aliey. 
C. Florence. How to Recognize the Age of Ferruginous Scoria. 

Y.iLE University 

New H.4VEN’. Conn. 



THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF THE PxWVUMWA 
INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

A rticles like that of Air J. D. Haseman, entitled "Some 
Notes on the Pawumwa Indians of South America,” which 
appeared in the American Anthropologist for April-June, 
1912, are a distinct addition to the scanty literature concerning 
many of the aboriginal peoples of the southern half of the New 
World. Of especial importance is the vocabulary of 123 words, 
quite sufficient to determine the linguistic position of these Indians 
who, according to Mr Haseman (p. 333), “are apparently unknown 
to science and live under conditions little or not at all affected by 
the civilization of the white man.” The Pawumwa Indians live 
in a region of South Am.erica that has furnished many linguistic 
stocks and dialects. The Bolivian-Brazilian country between 
10° and 20° south latitude and 58° and 70° west longitude has, at 
some time or other, embraced nearly a score of independent tongues. 
According to Mr Haseman, the hunting grounds of the Pawumwa 
Indians are on the Brazilian side of the Rio Guapore, not far from 
Fort Principe de Beira. which is situated in the region of south 
latitude 12° and west longitude 65°, above the confluence of the 
Rio Guapore and Rio MamorG The permanent village of the 
Pawumwa, Mr Haseman states (p. 338), is situated “on the head- 
waters of Rio Sao Miguel.” At first sight, it seemed as if the 
Pawumwa represented a new and distinct stock of American 
aborigines, but this docs not prove to be the case, the vocabulary 
collected by Mr Haseman serving to indicate the linguistic relation- 
ship of these interesting Indians with others already on record. 

Among the Indian tribes of the Guapore-AIamore region of 
eastern Bolivia, concerning whom we know but little, are the Ite 
for Itenesj and the Chapacura (or Tapacura). D'Orbigny' gives a 
brief account of the “Nation Ite ou Itenes” (pp. 307-30S) and of 


* A. d Orbigny. L Homme Amertcain, T oy. d. V Amer. Jilerid., t. iv, Paris, 1839. 
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the “Nation Chapacura” (pp. 288-290). In the comparative 
vocabulary facing page 80 he records 23 words in Ite and Chapa- 
cura — the Chapacura terms for “father’’ and “mother” (tiatia 
and mama) and the Ite term for “evil spirit” (tumeke) are cited 
elsewhere. The statement is also made that the Quitemocas are 
a branch of the Chapacuras, their language showing some dialectal 
differences. Father Cardusff in his work on the Franciscan missions 
of Bolivia, gives A ocabularies of Itenes and Chapacura, taken from 
d'Orbigny. This seems to be all the accessible linguistic material. 

The territory assigned to the Ite or Itene Indians lies in north- 
eastern Bolivia around the confluence of the Rio Mamore and the 
Rio Guapore (also known as Rio Itenesf, and on some of their 
smaller affluents, in the region of I2°-I3'’ south latitude and 64°-66° 
west longitude. In 1831, according to d'Orbigny, they numbered 
some 1,000, all “wild,” and roving considerably to the north and 
east. There were at that time also a few prisoners at Exaltacion. 
Balzan, in 1892, locates the Itenes in the region of I2°-I3° south 
latitude and 64°-65° west longitude. 

The original habitat of the Chapacura Indians seems to have 
been the banks of the Rio Baures (Rio Branco), near the Guarayo 
lake, in eastern Bolivia, in the region of 15° south latitude and 
62° 30' west longitude. The mission records sometimes term them 
Gitarayos or Iliiarayns. a fact leading to their being mistakenly 
identified with the Guarani, just as the name Ilnachi, with which 
they designate themselves, has caused another incorrect identi- 
fication with the Paraguayan Guachi. In 1831, according to 
d'Orbign}', they were represented at the mission of Carmen de 
Moxos by some 300 intlividuals. To this stock belonged also some 
700 Quitemocas, likewise some 300 “wild’’ Indians. Hervas cites 
the “ Quitema” as an independent linguistic stock of the Chiquitan 
region, but d’Orbigny observes (p. 289) that ‘‘the language of the 
Quitemocas possesses many terms different from those of the 
Chapacuras, due perhaps to old relations with some other distinct 
people.” It is with the Ite and Chapacura languages that the 
Pawumwa seems to be related, as the following data will indicate. 

^ J. Cardus, Las Misiorws Franciscanas entre los Infieles de Bolkia. etc., Barcelona. 
1886. 
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identical, or practically so, i. e., more than one-fourth of the total 
number, which certainly suggests something more than mere 
borrowing. Nearly the same number (six words are of the same 
character) in all three languages, and some other resemblances 
appear between Pawumwa and Chapacura. The evidence in 
hand thus suggests that Ite, Chapacura (with Quitemoca), .ind 
Pawumwa are branches of the same linguistic stock, or that 
Pawumwa is identical with Chapacura or with Ite. or perhaps 
that Pawumwa is more closely related to Chapacura than to Ire, 
as, indeed, d’Orbigny’s vocabulary seems to suggest. A greater 
resemblance of Pawumwa to Chapacura may be argued also from 
the statement of d'Orbigny (p. 308) that Ite avoids consonantal 
endings in its words, something not characteristic of Chapacurti. 
He says also that Ite is more “laconic” than Chapacura. Tin; 
fact noted by d’Orbigny also that Chapacura has a considerable 
number of words terminating in -m, -n, etc., points to close rela- 
tionship with the Pawumwa. 

Provisionally it might be well to group Ite, Chapacura, anrl 
Pawumwa together as forming one linguistic stock, and, since we 
at present possess more material concerning the Pawumwa, the 
vocabulary of Mr Haseman being so much larger than the Ite and 
Chapacura vocabularies of d'Orbigny, it might be well abo to 
assign, provisionally at least, to this linguistic family the name 
PawLimwan, constituted, on present evidence, of he, Chapacura, 
and Pawumwa. 

In his vocabulan,' Mr Haseman includes the word kabici, with 
the meaning “bad man, dangerous, savage, enemy,” and with the 
further information (p. 344) that “any Pawumwa could without 
hesitation identify the arrows — always shouting ‘ Kabici”!' when 
shown arrows from other tribes.” It is probable that this word 
kabici is the same as kabici, kabixi, kabisi, the appellation of an 
Arawakan tribe inhabiting, with the Paressi ‘also Arawakan'i, 
the source region of Rio Cabagal, Rio Jauru, Rio Juruena, and 
Rio Guapore, in the Brazilian Matto Grosso.' 

Cl.ark University 

Worcester. Mass. 

^ See M Schmuit in Ztii cnrifi fur Elhn v.-l xi iv, )>;■! tt'j -I“ ; 



COLUMNS OF INFAMY 
By ROBERT FLETCHER 

S OIME years ago Rear-Admiral Greer, of the L'nited States Navy% 
who had recently been in command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, told me that while in Genoa he observed, in a 
desolate spot, a stone pillar that excited his curiosity. There was 
an inscription on it, and in reply to his inquiries he was told that 
it was Colonna d'hifdmia " — a column of infamy. No one could 
tell him anything of its origin, or of the person whose memory it 
was intended to dishonor. He visited the place a second time, and 
made a very careful copy of the inscription, which was in Latin, 
and of which some of the letters had been partly defaced by time 
or accident. This copy he kindly sent to me, and I devoted some 
time to the stud>’ of the broken letters, succeeding finally in restor- 
ing the inscription to my satisfaction. The literal translation is this : 

“Let the memorj- of that most wicked man, Julius Caesar Vachero, be forever 
infamous, who, as he had conspired against the Republic, suffered righteous 
punishment by the severing of his head from his body, the confiscation of his 
possessions, the banishment of his sons, and the demolition of his house, in the 
year of Salvation, 1628.” 

If put in corresponding lines in hfnnely English, it would read 
thus. 

Curses upon the name bestow 
Of Julius Casar \'achero; 

Who 'gainst his country dared conspire, 

-And lost his head by righteous ire; 

His wealth confiscate, sons expelled. 

No stone remains of where he dwelled. 

I could find nothing about this luckless \'acchero in any work 
on Italy, excepting a brief notice of the conspiracy in Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics. Neither was there any reference 
to the pillar in any of the guide-books or descriptions of Genoa 
which I was able to consult. Clearly this was a case where the 
poet’s line was applicable: 
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‘ Monuments themselves memorials need.” 

I ascertained from the Catalogue of Books in the British iMuseum 
that in the Archivio storico d' Italia, a collection of historical docu- 
ments of great rarity and importance, extending to nearly a hun- 
dred volumes, there is an account of this Vacchero conspiracy. 
Fortunately, a copy of this invaluable publication is in the Library 
of Congress, where it is considered to be one of the special treas- 
ures of the historical department. I have, with some care, exam- 
ined its historv’ of the conspiracy, the account of which extends 
through a hundred pages of the Archivio. The following is a very 
brief sketch of the affair which ended so fatally for its prime mover 
and held his name up to infamy for nearly three hundred years. 

It is usual to speak of Italian history in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies as that of the Free Cities; in the 14th and 15th centuries 
as the Age of Despots, to use Symonds’ curt phrase; and in the 
i6th and 17th centuries as the period of foreign intrigue and dom- 
ination. Genoa had passed through an experience like that of 
the other great Italian cities. In 1528 Andrea Doria. one of her 
most distinguished sons, succeeded in restoring her liberties to a 
certain extent, and the republic was established, with a Doge at 
its head. The tyranny of the son of the great admiral Gian- 
netto Doria wrought many changes in the form of government, 
and at the time now spoken of the affairs of the state were practi- 
cally controlled by an oligarchy consisting of certain families whose 
names were enrolled in what was known as the ‘‘Golden Book.” 

The Genoese, always a bold and rather turbulent people, were 
devoted to mercantile pursuits and the delights of money-making. 
In the fine arts their work bore no comparison with the achieve- 
ments of Florence, Milan, or Rome. In public works of utility 
and magnificence, Genoa displayed grandeur and invention. Her 
harbors w'ere protected by a gigantic mole, and a superb aqueduct 
brought water into the city from the Ligurian Alps. 

Their reputation for greed and covetousness, combined with 
great audacity and courage, made the names of its citizens somewhat 
of a byword throughout Europe, and even in the last century 
Rivarol said of them: ‘‘Anvnvhere if you see a Genoese throw him- 
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self out of a fourth story window, do not hesitate to follow him— 
there will certainly be fifty per cent, to be made by it !” 

At the time of the conspiracy of Vacchero, in 1628, the govern- 
ment, nominally a republic with a Doge at its head, was actually 
under the control of the 170 families whose names were inscribed 
in the Golden Book and who alone had the right to sit in council. 
There were at least 450 families equally noble, and possessed of 
vast hereditarv’ estates and dignities, who were excluded from 
all power. 

The “'Act of mediation,” as it was termed, was an agreement 
between Andrea Doria and the new republic which he established 
in his native city, by which the government was to be composed of 
those whose names were inscribed in the Golden Book. The act 
provided that there should be a yearly addition to this book of ten 
families — seven from the city of Genoa and three from the two 
Rivieras. The dominant rulers contrived to elude the consequences 
of this provision. They selected unmarried men without the 
potency of family connections, or poor men who could not com- 
pete in influence with the wealthy members of the council. The 
Doge was selected from their own class, and the government of 
the city and the state was thus absolutely under their control. 
The arrogance of these dominant rulers was a continual source 
of displeasure to the nobles and merchants who were not their 
associates. When a member of the council appeared in the market 
place, all hats were to be doffed to him. When, as often happened, 
he was a man possessed of no great wealth or dignity, the haughty 
nobles of long descent, and the wealthy burghers, were exasper- 
ated to the highest degree at the humiliation imposed upon them. 
.A trifling event connected with this custom drove Giuliano For- 
nari, a fiery young noble, into the conspiracy with Vacchero. 

Julius Csesar Vacchero was the son of a merchant of Genoa. 
He followed his father’s occupation, and, by his shrewdness and 
daring, acquired a very large fortune. He was known as “ Mer- 
cadante richissimo" the richest merchant of Genoa. He was a 
man of sombre disposition, somewhat affecting the Spaniard in 
his demeanor, for there was a strong Spanish party at that time in 
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Genoa. In his later years he always wore armor, and his palace 
was filled with retainers, "bravos" in the language of the day. 
This personal following was not at all unusual. It was retained 
only by the capacity to support these hirelings, whose daggers 
were always ready to avenge an affront offered their master, and 
the influence and wealth of the latter, assisted by the venality of 
the tribunals, generally sufficed to protect the assassin. 

Vacchero’s wife was Hippolita Rela, of a distinguished Genoese 
family. She was a high-spirited, noble lady, of whom her husband 
was proud and fond. In the hour of trial she showed herself worthy 
of his love. 

Bitter epigrams were circulated, in which Vacchero's character 
was not spared, and, what stung his haughty temper more than 
all, his wife’s fair fame was sneeringly traduced. 

Charles Emmanuel, the reigning Duke of Savoy, had claims 
on Genoa which he was an.xious to enforce. Knowing the influ- 
ence which \’acchero's forcible character and immense wealth 
exercised, he opened communications with him by means of an 
adventurer known as the Count Ansaldo. An interview took place 
under extreme precautions of secrecy, and the part which the Duke 
was to assume in the event of the success of the conspiracy was 
arranged. 

In the meantime, Vacchero sought by every means in his power 
to associate with him in his complot against the hated government 
such members of the families excluded from the Golden Book as 
were able to bring armed followers to his aid. He spent money 
lavishly among the poorer citizens, that he might attach them to 
him, and he increased his already large retinue of bravos. 

The plan of the conspiracy was this; On the morning of the 
first of April, 1628, they were to attack the Public Palace, slay the 
German guards, and put to death the members of the Council. 
The government was then to be reorganized, under the protection 
of the Duke of Savoy, with Vacchero at its head as Doge. 

As the momentous day approached, there were many dissensions 
among the conspirators. Vacchero desired to expel the tyrannical 
oligarchs and to establish the protectorate of the Duke of Savoy. 
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Fornari and his adherents had more selfish and less lofty purposes, 
and proposed to re-form the government after their own views. 
The leaders of the companies of soldiers and bravos cared only for 
the prospect of booty from the sack of the opulent city. It is not 
surprising that among such discordant elements one man should be 
found ready to play the traitor’s part for the sake of gain. A 
Piedmontese captain, one Giacomo Ruffo. on the night of the 30th 
of March, obtained an audience of the ruling powers, and revealed 
the plot with the names of all the conspirators. 

The Doge and Council were well nigh frantic with rage and fear. 
They got together their guards and followers, but they did not 
\ enture to attack \’acchero’s palace, full, as it was, of armed men 
with so daring a leader. The preparations of the government 
soon made it evident that the plot had been discovered, and the 
leading conspirators fled from the city. It became a race with 
those who were captured as to who should be foremost in confessing 
all, and more than all, of the particulars of the complot. Every- 
thing was laid to the charge of Vacchero. He was the great tempter, 
the head and front of the conspiracy, and a reward of 4,000 
crowns was offered for his capture. 

Finding himself deserted by his friends and allies, he escaped 
from Genoa in disguise, and took refuge in a small country house, 
home of the parents of one of his humble followers. They, alarmed 
for the safety of their son, went out in the night and consulted with 
a neighbor as to the advisability of giving up the arch conspirator. 
The neighbor, an astute fellow, described as a “practitioner,” 
whatever that may mean, quieted the old couple, and betook him- 
self with all possible speed to Genoa, and offered to betray the hiding 
place of Vacchero to the authorities in consideration of the payment 
of the offered reward and a further promise of immunity for two 
conspirators. The terms were agreed to and one of the pardons 
thus obtained was given to the young peasant, the follower of 
Vacchero. The adroit ‘'practitioner’’ had the audacity to sell the 
other pardon for the sum of 4,000 crowns to Fornari, one of the 
leading conspirators. The man’s double-dealing was disco\'ered and 
punished, and it would seem that the pardon thus dearly bought was 
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disavowed by the authorities, for in Del Torre’s list of those who were 
tried, with their sentences, after Fornari’s name comes the fatal 
word decapitato. 

Vacchero, with twenty-two of his fellow conspirators, were 
speedily brought to trial. The Duke of Savoy, with much insist- 
ence, demanded their release, and boldly declared himself as the 
head of the conspiracy. Vacchero’s wife, sons, and followers were 
all imprisoned. Hippolita, undismayed by the threat of torture, 
the ruin of her family, and the prayers of her father and mother, 
defied the judges to the last, and refused to betray any of the 
secrets of her husband. Of what became of the brave woman 
after the execution of her lord, the demolition of her palace, and the 
banishment of her sons, nothing is told. It seems certain that the 
sons were only boys, for if they had been young men. coming of 
such blood, they certainly would have figured in the list of con- 
spirators. Let us hope that, with such a mother, the banished 
did not become bandits after the fashion of the time. The two 
words come from the same root — the ban — the proclamation which 
banished the criminals seldom failed to drive them into becoming 
bandits. 

Of those who were tried, some were beheaded and others were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. Xo details are given of the 
execution of \’acchero, except the simple word decapitato following 
his name, which leads the fatal list. The historian, Del Torre, 
gives what he calls the “epitaph,” which, it is interesting to know, 
corresponds almost precisely with the inscription copied by Admiral 
Greer. The only variation is in the spelling of the name of \’ac- 
chero. In the “epitaph” and throughout the historical sketch 
the name is spelt with two c’s, but in the inscription on the pillar, 
with only one. 

We know from this latter source that \’acchero was beheaded, 
his vast possessions were confiscated to the state, his sons were 
expelled from Genoa and forbidden to return, his palace was 
razed to the ground, and a pillar of stone erected on the site in 
eternal reprobation of his treason. 

We must judge Vacchero in the light of his own time. The 
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annals of Italy abound in just such daring attempts as Kis to seize 
the supreme control of the great cities. Had he succeeded, he 
might have figured in history with the Dorias. Sforzas, and Medi- 
cis — he failed, and there is only the column of infamy to record 
his name. The history of the Italian republics in medieval and 
later times was, in fact, a history of successful and unsuccessful 
treasons, and Sir John Harrington’s famous epigram might have 
been well applied to them. No one age can fairly judge of what 
circumstances in another age would justify revolt. There comes a 
time when it is humanity, and not rights or charters, which is 
invoiced, and then we can join with the poet and say: 

“The traitor to humanity is the traitor most accursed; 

Man is more than constitutions; better rot beneath the sod, 

Than be true to Church and ?tate, while we are doubly false to God!” 

Liit ot i-jorki collected by Alessandro Manzoni relating to the foregoing 
subject, commencing •u'-ith his oun n'orkd 

I promessi sposi, storia milanese del secolo X\TI scoperta e rifatia 
Edizione riveduta dall’ Autore. Storia della colonna infame inedita. 
IMilano, dalla tipoorafia Guglielmini e Redaelli, 1S40-42. 8°, fig., 

532 pag. 

Illustrata con disegni di F. Gonin, Massimo d’Azeglio, L. Bisi. ecc. 

Storia della colonna infame. Edizione accresciuta dalle Osservazioni 
sulla tortura di Pietro \'erri. Lugano, tipografia della Svizzera 
italiana, 1843. 10°, 2S4 pag. 

Storia della colonna inlame Napoli, 1843 fnello stabilimento tipo- 
grafico Capassoi. 12°, 143 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame. Napoli, per Gaetano Nobile libraio- 
iditore, 1043. oA, 172 pag , con ritratto. 

Storia della colonna infame. Palermo, Frascona Barbera, Clamis 
e Robert! edituri. 1043. iii pag. 

Storia della colonna infaine di Alessandro Manzoni, aggiuntovi il Cinque 
maggio dello stesso autore. Napoli, si vende da Giosue Rondinclla, 
1843. ib°, 120 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame. Palermo, presso Federico Garofaio. i843- 
12”, 103 piag. 

btoria della colonna infante. Edizione alia quale fiirono aggiunte, come 
appendice, le Osservazioni sulla tortura di Pietro \’erri. Parigi, 
Baiidr} , Libreria europea, 1843. 12°, 367 pag. 

Washington, D. C. 

‘ Fri.ni Calalago delhl Sala Mancunians, 8°, Milano. iSiju, pp. 23-24. 



THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF OAXACA, MEXICO 
By william H. MECHLIXG 
In'troductiox 

I N the year 1886 Dr Antonio Pehafiel collected vocabularies of 
native languages from all parts of Mexico, but about a third 
of the total number came from Oaxaca. The volume of these 
vocabularies that has been printed deals entirely with the well- 
known ^Mexican of the Central Plateau region and therefore is of 
less interest than the rest of the material. With the other four 
volumes into which Pehafiel divides his manuscripts nothing has 
been done, although it is hoped that they will soon be published 
by the ^lexican Government. This paper and the accompanying 
map are based on these vocabularies, which Dr Pehafiel very kindly 
placed at the disposal of the writer during the winter of iqii-12, 
when he was the fellow ot the Hispanic Society of America in the 
International School of American Archeology and Ethnology in 
Mexico City. 

As above mentioned, the state of Oaxaca is better represented in 
this collection than any other. For this reason, and because of the 
complexity and confusion that exist concerning the linguistic stocks 
of that state, a study of the numerous vocabularies from this area 
seemed advisable. 

No detailed or accurate map of Oaxaca has yet been published. 
The map used as a basis for the accompanying linguistic map is a 
manuscript geological map in possession of the Instiiuto Geolbgica 
of Mexico; this has proved fairly satisfactory, since ,ill but se\en- 
teen places have been located on it. 

The vocabularies are of two hundred and fiftv words each. As 
they were all collected by different indivkluals, ihe\’ are of course 
recorded with t'arying degrees of acctiracv. and as the recorders 
had no previous experience in work of this kind, the vocabularies 
cannot be relied on for the determination of lesser dialectic \aria- 
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tions, consequently it has been impossible in many cases to deter- 
mine the finer linguistic divisions. In the case of the widespread 
Zapotecan language it was utterly impossible to determine the 
dialects, hence the older division of Orozco y Berra must suffice 
until a careful study of this language has been made. 

Several maps showing the distribution of the linguistic stocks 
of iNIexico have been hitherto published. The earliest (1864), and 
in most ways the best, at least for Oaxaca, is the “Carta Etnografica 
de Mexico” that accompanies Orozco y Berra's Geografia de las 
Lenguas de Mexico. For the state of Oaxaca the greatest fault lies 
in the position given to Trique, which Orozco y Berra places in the 
southeastern part of the state, adjoining Chontal, instead of in the 
western part, near the Guerrero border. 

Dr Nicolas Leon prepared a map which accompanies his paper on 
the “Familias Linguisticas de Mexico,” published in the Anales del 
Miiseo Xacioiial for 1903. For Oaxaca, at least, this map is not 
so good as that of Orozco y Berra, for the author employs only four 
different colors, representing respectively the Mixteco-Tzapotecan, 
Maya-Quichcan, Zoque-Mixean, and Nahuatlan linguistic stocks. 
Dr Leon does not gi\-e any subdivisions of these on his map, while 
the Nahuatlan noted thereon is not Mexican, but Chontal. 

Swanton and Thomas’s map is much better, as it includes several 
additi(mal stocks and subdivides each stock that consists of more 
than one language. It is also better than Orozco y Berra's map 
in respect to the location of Trique. 

There is also a manuscript map, in possession of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard L'niversity, which bears the title “Linguistic 
Stocks of the Indians of Mexico and Central America, by F. H. 
Gerodette, for the World’s Columbian Exposition.'’ It is based 
chiefly on Brinton and lacks many of the details given by Thomas 
and Swanton. 

By far the best map of the languages of Oaxaca is one made by 
Sr Francisco Belmar for the International Congress of Americanists 
which met at New York in 1902. It is almost as correct as one 
could make it by coloring with solid blocks. All the languages are 
in their proper places and the outlines agree fairly well with those 
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we obtained by marking everj- village from which Dr Penafiel 
procured a vocabulary. The only omission noted is that of the 
Ale.xican spoken in Pochutla. Belmar marks the other two places 
where this language is spoken. 

In making the present map the writer has not employed solid 
blocks of coloring, as this method inevitably results in error, but 
each village has been colored according to the language therein 
spoken. The result is interesting, for it shows quite clearly that 
there are many areas that can not be said to belong to any continuous 
linguistic district, since villages in which various languages are spoken 
are scattered through them. It would be erroneous, for example, to 
color the area around T uxtepec as Mexican, as Sr Belmar does, for only 
Tuxtepec is Alexican, while the surrounding villages are Chinantec 
and in all probability have been for at least several centuries, as 
we know by documents written soon after the conquest. It would 
also be incorrect to color any e.xtensive area around Pochutla as 
Ale.xican — this immediate area Sr Belmar has not colored at all. 
This intersprinkling of t'illages is shown quite as clearly in the case 
of some of the languages other than Alexican, as can be seen by 
e.xamimng the map; and there will undoubtedly be more instances 
of it when additional work has been done. 

Cl.xssific.\tioxs of 0.^x.\c.\ Stocks 

Great confusion exists concerning the linguistic stocks of Oaxaca. 
There are as many variations as there are authors who have treated 
the subject. 

OROZCO Y BERR.a’s CL.\SSIFtC.\TION' 

Orozco y Berra, our best autliority on the distribution of the 
languages of Alexico, classifies the stocks of Oaxaca as follows; 

I. Faniilia Alexicana. Mcxicano. 

II. Familia Huaxteca-AIaya-Qiiiche. 

I. Chontal. 

III. Faniilia Mixteca-Za|)otuca. 

1. Mixteco. 

2. Chucho. 

3. .Amusgo. 

4. Zapoteco. 

3. Cuicatcco. 
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He was unable to classify Zoque, Huave, Mixe, Trique, Chinanteco, 
IMazateco, Chatino, Papabuco, and Solteco, and no lexica! or 
morphological proofs are presented to support his classification 
of languages into the above-named families. Quotations giving 
the opinions of others are his only evidences. 

Pimentel’s cl.assific.\tiox 

In the second edition of his Ctiadro Descriptivo y Comparativo 
de las Lenguas de Mexico (Mexico, 1874), Pimentel gives the follow- 
ing division of the families of Me.xico : 

I. Familid Mixteco-Zapoteco. 

1. Mixteco. 

2. Zapoteco. 

0. Chuchon. 

4. Populoco. 
s. Cuicateco. 

6. Chatino. 

7. Papabuco. 
s. .-\mu'go. 

9. Mazateco. 

and. as doubtful members, Solteco and Chinanteco. 

II. Familia Zoque-Mixe. 

1. -Mixe. 

2. Zoque. 

Thi.-^ second family he calls a mi.xed family, and states that 
it has some Mexican and some Zapotecan roots. He also 
says that the grammar is mixed. 

III. Familid Chontal. 

I. Chontal. 

I\'. Idioma^ oriundos de -\icaragua. 

I. Huav'e. 

\h Familid Mexicana. 

I. Mexiiano. 


I-EON's CL.tSSIFI cation 

In 1902 Dr Leon published his Familias Lingiiisticas de Mexico, 
in which he groups the languages of Oaxaca into the following 
families : 
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1. -Familia Xahuatlana. 

I. Chontal de Oaxaca. 

2. Familia Zoque-Mixeana. 

1. Zoque. 

2. Mixe. 

3. Familia Mixteco-Tzapotecana. 

1. Mixteco. 

Dialects nos. l, 2 , 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, 10. and ll. 

Tepuzculano, _-\musgo, Mixteco bajo, Mixteco mon- 
tan6s, Chocho 6 Popoloco, Trique, Cuicateco, 
Mazateco e Izcateco. 

2. Tzapoteco: Xe.xicho, Serrano del Valle, Miahuateco, 
Benixono 6 Vijano. Tehuantepecano, Chatino, Solteco, 
Chinanteco, Papabuco 6 Elotepeco. 

On the authority of Belmar,' Le6n includes Triki and Chocho 
in the Mixteco-Tzapotecana family. Respecting Chinantecan, he 
says; “La lengua Chinanteca de Oaxaca debe incluirse en la familia 
Mixteco-Tzapotecana, y no formala por si. como pretende Brinton.”- 
Hotvever, since Leon does not present proofs of his statement, we 
must still follow Brinton’s classification. 

BRIXTON’S CL.tSSIFIC.-tXION 

In The American Race (Philadelphia, 1901), Brinton classifies 
the stocks of Mexico, including those of Oaxaca. His classification 
follows : 


Uto Aztecan. 

3. Zoque. 

Nahuatlan. 

Chimalapas. 

Zapotec-Mi.xtec. 

Mixes. 

Anuisgos. 

Tapijulapane: 

Chatinos. 

Zoques. 

Chuchonas. 

4. Chinantec. 

Cuicatecos. 

5. Tequistlatecan. 

Mazatecos. 

6. Huave. 

Mixtecos. 


Papabucos. 


Soltecos. 


Zapotecos. 



^ Ensayo sobre la Lengua Triki, Oaxaca, 1897. El Chocho, Oaxaca, 1899. 
- Brinton, Observations on the Chinatec Language of ^lexica, 1892. 
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In a later work Brinton classifies Mazatec with Chapanec; this 
would make a seventh stock. 

BELMAR’s CLASSIFICATION' 

Belmar classifies the languages of Oaxaca in his Familia Mixteco- 
Zapoteca y sus Relaciones con el Otomi — Familia Zoque-Mixe-Chontal- 
Huave y Mexicano (Mexico, 1905). In chapter 13 he gives a list 
of words to prove the common origin of Zapoteca, Chatina, Papa- 
buco, Chinanteco, Mixteca, Amusgo, Mazateca, Cuicateco, Chucho, 
Popoloco, Trique, and Otomf. These words show vert' little 
resemblance, and from the evidence presented it does not seem 
probable that they have a common origin. Indeed Belmar acknowl- 
edges that in many cases there is but slight resemblance, and he 
relies chiefly on remote morphological similarities to establish the 
relationships. His second family is Maya-Huave and his third is 
Chontal-Mexican. 


THOMAS AND SWANTON’S CLASSIFICATION 

The last work on the subject is Indian Languages of Mexico and 
Central America, by Thomas and Swanton.' Only nine pages are 
devoted to the languages of Oaxaca. They are there classified 
into the following families: 


I. Zapotecan. 

1. Mixteco. 

2 . Chocho. 

3. -\musgo. 

4. Chatino. 

5. Trike. 

(i. Mazateco. 
7- Cuicateco, 
8. Zapoteco. 


2. Chinantecan. 

I. Chinanteco. 

3. Zoquean. 

1. Mixe. 

2. Zoque. 

4. Tequistlan. 

I. Chontal. 

5. Huavean. 

I. Huave. 


Although in this classification the authors include Zapotec 
and Mixtec as members of the same family, they devote two pages 
later in the book to proofs that they should be regarded as distinct. 


^ Bulletin 44, Bureau of Atnerican Ethnology, 1911 
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Even though the material at their disposal was not sufficient to prove 
that the two languages mentioned belong to different families, a 
ver>" good case is presented and the burden of proof lies with those 
who claim that they are one. In view of this it appears advisable 
to keep for the present the old Mixteco-Zapotec stock divided into 
two separate groups. 

THE PRESENT CLASSIFICATION' 

Intensive studies of the morphologx' and vocabularies of all of 
the languages of Oaxaca are necessary before we can know definitely 
how many stocks there really are and the members of each. Owing 
to lack of knowledge of the morphology of all of these languages, 
with the exception of Zapotec, any attempt to classify them on a 
morphological basis is impossible. 

When this study was commenced it was the author’s intention 
to prepare a map showing the distribution of the languages, indicat- 
ing, where possible, such dialectic differences as were shown by 
the vocabularies. It was found, however, that in most cases the 
vocabularies were not recorded with sufficient accuracy to enable 
the determination of these differences, having been made by indi- 
viduals without previous experience in work of this kind. They 
of course used only the letters common to Mexican Spanish, conse- 
quently in the following pages, where vocabularies are quoted, it 
should be borne in mind that 11 and y represent the same sound, 
namely, a voiced continuant practically equivalent to English _v. 
Gu and bu usually represent w, though they may represent gic and 
bzv. B and v both represent a bilabial voiced spirant. In every 
case it is doubtful what .v represents, for it is employed in Mexico 
to indicate jota (a middle voiceless spirant), English sh, and English 
.Y, and even in some cases 5 . Z and s represent the same sound, a 
voiceless sibilant, as does also c before e and i. When this work was 
commenced the author was unable to obtain most of the works 
which treat of the languages of Oaxaca, and those that were pro- 
curable were written by men who had seen few vocabularies besides 
Zapotec and hlixtec. It therefore was deemed advisable to make 
comparisons of all the languages and to divide them into families 
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on the basis of the resemblances shown in Penaiiel's vocabularies. 
After this division had been made, all the available literature was 
examined, but it was not until the author had returned to the 
United States that it was possible to consult many of the books 
bearing on the subject. It is gratifying to be able to say that in 
almost every case the writer has been able to find authoritative 
support of his classification. But being unable to get the necessary 
books while in Alexico, access to the \-ocabularies could not be 
had when the literature was available. If it had been possible to 
consult both at the same time, the work would have been greatly 
facilitated. The following classification is entirely the result of a 
study of Dr Penafiel’s vocabularies. It does not claim by any 
means to present the final classification of languages; rather the 
principle has been followed to keep apart whatever cannot be 
proved definitely by accessible material to belong together. 


I. ZAPOTEC. 

1. Zapotec. 

2. Solteco. 

3. Chatino. 

II. MIXTEC. 

1. Mi.xteco. 

2. Cuicateco. 

3. Amusgo (?). 

III. -M.-\Z.\TEC. 

1. Chocho-Popoloco. 

2. Mazateco-Ixcateco. 

3. Trique. 


IV. CHIX.^XTEC. 

I. Chinanteco. 

V. CHOXTAL. 

I. Chontal. 

VI. HU.WE. 

I. Huave. 

VII. ZOQUE. 

1. Zoque. 

2. Mixe. 

VIII. MEXICAN'. 


I. ZAPOTEC STOCK {Fanuha Zapoteca) 


To the Zapotec stock belong Zapotec, Solteco, and Chatino. 
Pimentel, relying chiefly on lUorphological resemblances, such as 
the lack of plural in nouns in both languages, classes Zapotec and 
Mixtec in the same family. Orozco y Berra, Brinton, Leon, and 
Belmar follow his example. In regard to their lexical affinities 
Pimentel says: “Although Zapotec and Ali.xtec show close morpho- 
logical resemblances, still the greater part of their vocabularies are 
different.” He then gives a list of words which he considers alike, 
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but even these show little resemblance. Brinton considers them 
as belonging to the same stock. Neither Leon nor Orozco y Berra 
gives any proofs. In chapter 12 of his Lengiias Indigenas de 
Mexico Belmar gives a list of words designed to prove the re- 
lations of the members of what he considers the Mixteco-Zapotecan 
stock. From this list he omits all the members of what is herein 
considered the Zapotecan stock. Muller objected to the classifica- 
tion of Zapotec and Mixiec in the same family, and Thomas and 
Swanton seem to prove that they belong to different stocks. Since 
the evidence presented Iw those who consider them as belonging 


to the same stock is clearly iii: 
separate stocks. 


To prove 

the relationship 

the following 

brief vocabulary 


Z.epoiEC 

one 

rub 

two 

chopo 

three 

cho>ie 

four 

tap 

five 

gayel 

si.x 

so pel 

seven 

galle 

eight 

sone 

nine 

gaa 

ten 

chi 

eleven 

chivitiibi 

twelve 

chnichopa 

twenty 

galda 

thirty 

galdavichi 

forty- 

chua 

fifty 

chuavichi 

seventy 

gayiona vtchc 

eighty 

tdU 

ninety 

tdd tichi' 

I 

Thl 

thou 

sui 

me 

Sdt'lii' 

we 

sdrena 


sufficient, it : 

is best to consider them 

of Solteco, 

Chatino.^ and Zapotec, 

is presented 


Solteco 

ChaTIN'O 

tico 

cati 

toco 

lUCtld 

chona 

xona 

taco 

tacv.d 

gayo 

cayu 

xoco 

sucua 

gache 

can 

xoin 

SllKO 

guaa 

ca 

chii 

iii 

chetoco 

iiichica 

chinid 

litucua 

chidLi 

cala 

chtmaliico 

calati 

tuhiia 

ta?iailati, tohuati 
xonaildtu, chund ydlali 
acuailae, gaynyald 
acHdilati 

naa 

naa 

noo 

nooc 

Iccu i 

yuciid 

namo 

naae 


^ See also the notes on Chatino. by Dr Franz Boa?, to appear in the next number 
01 this journal. 
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you 

guesana 


siignova 

they 

sebau 

lectii 

unciia 

that one 

noudee 


yundee 

to eat 

gabo 

gacuiyati 

gaeu 

to drink 

goto 


cooc 

to run 

guesombo 

cui earner 

satucua 

to dance 

gnellena 

uyacam 

gulagmllaae 

to sing 

golna 

golroy 

gutatoana 

rain 

xsoleguche 

sagiiie 

choo 

fire 

gu 

guii 

luii 

water 

ntra 

lira 

yta 

land 

gm 

yoo 

yun 

sea 

fiisdoe 

rosra 

ta joo 

river 

gneuc 

yeco 

liiiela 

lake 

chaico 

divo 


plain 

inviyan 

nache 

naete 

mountain 


yayaca 

luieaa 

island 

giichi 

yeco 



I. Z.-iPOTEC 

Zapotec is spoken in a large area in the central and southeastern 
portion of Oaxaca; in fact in almost one-half of the state. There are 
undoubtedly many dialects, but, as has been already stated, it was 
not possible to determine them from the material at hand. Orozco 
y Berra mentions the following: Zapoteco Principal, Zapoteco 
Xe.xitza, Zapoteco Serrano de Ixtepeji, Zapoteco Serrano de Cajones, 
Zapoteco Serrano de Miahuatlan, Zapoteco Tehuantepecano. 

Dr Frederick Starr ‘ has this to say about the distribution of 
Zapoteco : 

The Zapotecs held an e.xtensive area to the east and west of the old Mixtec 
territorx'. They were a powerful tribe and were frequently at war not only 
with the Mixtecs but also with the -Aztecs. At the time of the Conquest they 
had been suffering more or less degradation at the hands of these powerful foes. 
Their territory extended from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xoconocho. Garcia 
y Cubas gave the total Zapotcc population in 1876 as 239,600. It must now be 
considerably greater. 

His statement “to the east and west of the old Mixtec territory” 
is rather ambiguous, especially since he says that “the Mixtec 


' -Voiev upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico, p. 145. 
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territory extends eastward from the Pacific coast into the high 
mountainous country of the interior.” His statement that “their 
territory extended from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xoconocho,” 
however, agrees very well with the area on our map, except that we 
found scattered Zapotec villages all the way to the border of 
Guerrero. The area which Orozco y Berra demarcated on his map 
agrees very well with our area. 

Belmar dealt with the distribution thus: 

Los zapoteca habitan en el Estado de Oaxaca. Su principal asiento fueron 
y son actualmente los fertiles valles, que partiendo de la ciudad de antequera 
se extienden por algunas millas al norte, al sur y al oriente. Las poblaciones de 
Mitla, Tlacolula, Teotitlan, TIacochahuaya y Zaachila son centres principales 
en donde florecio este raza, cuya lengua se considero como la mas culta de los 
pueblos que la forman. Ocupa tambien el Istmo de Tehuantepec, distinguiendose 
hoy dia del resto de las demas razas por sus costumbres especiales y por sus 
tendencias progresistas. Su idioma, conocido con el nombre de Tehuano, 
Tehuantepecano, zapoteco de Tehuantepec, 6 zapoteco de tierra caliente, es 
solo un dialecto, en la actualidad en decadencia. En la region montanosa del 
Norte, confinando con los chinanteca, mazateca y ayook (mixes) se extienden 
los zapoteca, cuya lengua comprende el zapoteca nexitza, 6 zapoteco de los 
pueblos Rincon, el zapoteco de los pueblos de Cajones, conocido con el nombre de 
Vijano, y el zapoteco serrano de los pueblos que forman la Sierra Juarez del 
Distrito de Ixtlan, y habladocon maspurezaen Guelatao, Ixtlan, Ixtepeji, Xexicho, 
Teococuilco, Analco y Capulalpan. En el serrania del Sur se extiende aun este 
raza hablando el dialecto Mtahnateco. .Al Sur existe cl pueblo de Sola, cuyo nombre 
dio origen a la denominacion de Solteco. En la region Suroeste viven los pueblos 
de Elotepec y otros de lengua zapoteca, conocida con el nombre de Elotepeco 6 
Papabuco. 

We have vocabularies from the following places: 


Distrito del Centro: 

San Bartolo Coyotepec. 
Distrito de Choapin; 

Yahuive and Jal tepee. 

Distrito de Ejutla; 

Santa Alaria Chichihualtepec. 
Coateces .Altas. 

San Vincente Coatlan. 

San Martin Lachila. 

Santa Cruz Nixila (?) 

San Andreas Sebache. 


Distrito de Jamiltepec; 

San .Antonio Ocatlan. 
Distrito de Juchitan: 

J uchitan. 

Espinal. 

LTnion Hidalgo. 

Distrito de Miahuatlan: 
San Alateo Rio Hondo. 
San Juan Alixtepec. 
San -Agustin Mixtepec. 
San Luis .Amatlan. 
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San Pablo Coatlan. 

Santa Maria Coatlan. 

San Andreas Paxtlan. 
Santiago Papaguia. 
Santiago Xanica. 

Santa Maria Ozoltepec. 
San Juan Ozoltepec. 

San Tomas Tamazulapan. 
Santa Caterina Cuixla. 
Santa Cruz Ozoltepec. 
Distrito de Ocatlan; 

Ocatlan de Morelos. 
Santiago Apostol. 

Santa .Ana Zegache. 
Ocatlan Magdalena. 

San Baltasar Chicicapan. 
San Pedro Apostol. 

Santa Lucia Ocatlan. 

San Miguel Tilquiapan. 
Santa Tomas Jalieza. 

San Martin Tilcajete. 
Distrito de Pochutla: 

Pinas San Mateo. 

San Juan Loxicha. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec: 
Tehuantepec. 

Tlacotepec. 

Jalapae del Estado. 
Distrito de Tlacoluia: 
Tlacolula de Alatemoros. 
Villa de Mitla. 

San Pablo Mitla. 
Tlacochuaya. 

San Juan Teitipec. 


San Dionisio Ocotepec. 

San Pedro Quiatoni. 

Teotitlan del Valle. 

San J uan Gtielavia. 

San Lucas Quiavini. 

Santiago Matatlan. 

Santa Maria Albarradas. 

Distrito de Tlaxiaco; 

San Pedro El Alto. 

Yolotepec de la Paz 
Chalcatongo. 

San Juan. 

Distrito de Villa .Alta : 

Beliaza. 

Tenetze. 

Talea. 

Lachiroag. 

Tabaa. 

Yazona. 

San Francisco Cajonos. 

Zoochila. 

Xagala.xi. 

Lachixila Vijanos. 

Distrito de Zimatldn: 

Zimatlan. 

Santa Maria Zachila. 

Huixtepec. 

Santa Cruz Mixtepec. 

.Ayoquezco. 

Distrito de Yautepec; 

San Bartulo A’autepec. 

Santa Maria Asuncion Quiegolani. 
Quichapa. 


2. SOLTECO 

Solteco is represented by one vocabulary from San Miguel Sola 
in the district of Zimatlan. Concerning this language Orozco y 
Berra says : 
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Tambicn t-ntre !os chatinos, y particular del pueblo de Sola. Xo conocemos 
su filiacion etnografica, y nos figuramos que pertenecerd, as! como el papabuco, a 
tribus antiguas que se estan e.xtinguiendo. 

Pimentel has nothing further to offer, but speaking of Ma^ateco 
and Solteco he sa\'s; 

Las noticias que sobre alias he recibido me hacen creer que pertenecen a la 
faniilia Mi.xteco-Zapoteco. 

Thomas and Swantun make no mention of the language. 

3. Ch.^tino 

Of the third language of the Zapotecan stock, Chatino, Pehafiel 
has vocabularies from the following places of the District of Juquila: 

San Juan Quiahije. 

Santa .Marla Tlaitanalquiahiiitl. 

Santa Cruz Tepenixtlahuaca. 

San Juan Lachao. 

Zensontepec. 

Orozco y Berra sat's: 

En los Departamentos del Centro y de Jainiltepec, entre el zapoteco y el 
mixteco. Xo hemos encontrado datos para olasilicarla. 

In the list of places where it is spoken he gives San Miguel Sola, 
the only place from which we have a Soltecan vocabulary. 

Pimentel says: 

Respecto al Chatino y al Papabuco tt-ngo un bueii dato para considt-rarlos 
aflnes del Mixteco, y e= la noticia que iobre esto me ha dado uua persona ilustrada 
y de buen criterio que visito el Estado de tUxaca, haciendo observaciones sobre 
los idiomas y las costumbres de sus habitantes. 

II. MIXTKC STOCK {Familia MixUca) 

The two languages Mi.xteco and Ciiicateco undetubtedh’ belong 
to this stock. The former occupies a large area in the western part 
of Oaxaca and the adjoining neighborhood in Guerrero. 

I. Mi.xteco 

Ur Penahel’s X'ocabularies come from the following places : 

fh^trict of Iluajapan: Santiago Chazuniba. 

Huajotitlan. San Martin Zacatepec. 

Miltepec Santiago. Tequistepec. 
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District of Jamihepec: 

Jamihepec. 

District of Juquila: 
Tutupec. 

District of Juxtlahiiaca: 

J uxtlahuaca. 

San Juan Mixtepec. 
Tecomaxtlahiiaca. 

San Juan Lagunas. 
Santiago Coycoyan. 
Santa Caterina Xoltepec. 
District of Xochixtlan: 
Xochixtlan. 

Yanhuitian. 

Santo Domingo. 
Vodocono Magdalena. 
Tilantongo Santiago. 


Magdalena Jaltepec. 

Apoalo Santiago. 

Teozacoalco San Pedro. 

San Pedro Cantaros. 
Tecomatlan San Miguel. 
District of Silacayoapan ; 
Calihuacla. 

San Pedro. 

San Miguel -\hiiehuetitlan. 
Tlapacingo San Francisco. 
District of Teotitlan: 

San Juan Coatzopan. 

District of Teposcolula: 

San Vincent Xunu. 

San Pedro Martin Yocunana. 
Tlatayapan. 

Santa Maria Tiltetepec. 


The Mi.xteco language does not cover a continuous area; the 
people speaking it are scattered among the villages of the Alazate- 
can, Zapotecan, and Chinantecan stocks. The area represented by 
our vocabularies is practically the same as that given by Orozco y 
Berra — in fact x irtually all the towns are given in his list. In de- 
scribing the area occupied by the Alixtecs, Dr Starr observes: 


The country' occupied by the Mixtccs extends eastward from the Pacific 
Coast into the high mountain country of the interior. Their territory lies within 
the States of Guerrero, Puebla, and Oaxaca, but chiefly in the last. It is com- 
monh' divided into two districts — the Mixteca Alta, or high Alixteca, and the 
Mixleca Baja, or low Alixteca. In 1876 Garcia y Cubas set the number of 
Alixtecs at 220,000. The pre.sent population must be considerably greater. 

Belmar marks an area on his map which corresponds roughly 
to the one given by Starr. It is only approximately correct, for 
Pehafiel has vocabularies from the places which Belmar has marked 
Chatino, Chocho, and Mazateco. The description which he gives 
of their area in Lenguas Indlgenas de Alexico is a good one. It is as 
follows : 


A 1 lado de los zapoteca y en la region occidental del Estado de Oaxaca se 
encuentran los niixleca, que se exiienden desde el Estado de Puebla hasta el de 
Guerrero. . . . En el Estado de Oaxaca, su centro principal, se introdujo esta 
tribu, en los tierapos pasados, en el valle, bajando de las altas montanas de su 
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recidencia primitiva para estar casi envuelta por los zapoteca y establecer los 
pueblos de Xoxo, Cuilapan, Ixtlahuaca y Tepenixtlahuaca. En los distritus de 
Zimatlan, Juquila y Jamiltepec confina con los zapoteca y chatinos, y en los 
distritos que forman propianiente la mixteca confinan con los triques, chochos, 
popolocos de Puebla, amuzgos, cuicateca, chinanteca, mazateca y mexica. 


2. CuiCArEco 

Cuicateco, the other member of this family, is spoken in the 
District of Cuicatlan. Dr Penafiel's vocabularies come from 


Cuicatlan. San Francisco Chapulapa. 

Concepcion Papulo. 

Orozco y Berra gives all of these villages. Belmar giv'es the 
following list of pueblos where the language is spoken : 


Distrito de Cuicatlan: 

Quiotepec. 

Coyula. 

Jonaltepec. 

Cotahui.sla. 

Xacatepec. 

Papalo San Lorenzo. 
Papalo Santa Maria. 
Pipalo Reyes. 

Pipalo San .\ndres. 
Cuyaltepec. 

Distrito de Xochixtlan; 

Sotula. 

San Bartolo. 

Tlalixtlahuaca San Juan. 
Tlaxila Santa Caterina. 


Teponaxtla. 

Tlacolula. 

Tepeusila. 

Tutepetongo. 

Teutila. 

Santa Cruz Chicjuihuitlan. 
Teotilalpam. 

Santo Domingo de! Rio. 
Chapulalpa. 

Tlalistac. 

Coinotlan Santiago. 
Yololtcpec Santa Maria. 
Ixtlahuaca Santiago. 
-Montebolos San .\gustin. 


Concerning Cuicatlan, from which Pefiafiel secured a vocabulary 
in 1886, Belmar says: 

Cuicatlan, cabecera del Distrito de su nombre, pretcnecio a esta tribu: en la 
actualidad solo se habla el idioma Castellano. 

From this we may infer that Cuicateco passed out of use in 
Cuicatlan between 1886 and 1902. 

All the authors put it in the Mixteco-Zapoteco family, but its 
exact position has been a matter of doubt. Belmar, however, placed 
it correctly in 1902. He says: 

AM AN 1 H., N. -s , 14 — 43 
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Examinandos tanto la estructura de la lengua como su diccionario, se descubre 
su inmediata relacion con el mixteco, como io demostrare al tratar de este ultimo 
idioma. 

The relationship between Cuicateco and IMixieco can be seen 
from a consideration of the following brief list of words: 



Mixteco 

Cuicateco 

uno 

yi 

ama 

dos 

yvi 

ohe 

tres 

umi 

tgno 

cuatro 

cumi 

cun 

cinco 

mi 

inn 

seis 

yno 

joo 

siete 

tixa 

dacha 

ocho 

una 

nine 

nuevc 

3 

n liu 

Uiez 

uxi 

dichi 

once 

uxii 

dichi ama 

doce 


dichi ubi 

veinte 

oro 

diico 

yo 

yu 

ll 

tu 

yoo 

di du 

L-1 

mera 

gicoa enaga 

nusotros 

nieyoo 

niiU 

vosorros 

'.aingjna 

nonon 

olios 

mecna 

mosaa 

este 

tayo 

chilli 

viento 

tachicano 

yinit’ 

trui. na 

(layidavi 

inidavi 

relampago 

xincliita 

cuae 

nieve 

ynhiiC. 

llaan 

luegu 

tlhU 

Uaha 

agua 

iuiK 

n line 

hitio 

yihiid. 

h ive 

tierra 

}l ll u 

td /id 

mar 

lar.aa 

minillaiiii 

rio 

yiita 

gueo 

valie 

yodocann 

yiidu chaetl 

jlaiih' 

llodoc 

hudii 

ceiT- 1 

\ UCll 

'liciiqiuan 

pit- dr'./ 

ll It 

yiihii 

liuvi.. 

fiicckiadvi 

ciioi 
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3. Amusgo 

Dr Penafiel has only one Amusgo vocabulary, which is difficult 
to read and seems to have been carelessly recorded. It has not 
been possible to determine its affiliation from this vocabulary, al- 
though some of the words show similarity to Mixtec. For the sake 
of convenience, I have marked it on my map as belonging to the 
IMixtec language. It is usually classed as a member of the Alixtec- 
Zapotec family. Orozco y Berra calls it a sister language of 
IMixtec. His words are: 

Lengua hermana del mixteco. Con el nombre de amucJico la encontramos 
nombrada en los manuscritos del Sr. Garcia, y con el de amusgo en la relacion 
de los curatos de Oaxaca: ambas palabras son sinoninias. 

Pimentel is plainly in error when he says: 

Los informes adquirldos por, el Sr. Orozco y Berra {Geografia de las Lenguas 
de Mexico) que juzgo de buen origen le hicieron colocar, como yo tambien lo 
hago, al Cuicateo con el mixteco, y al Amusgo con el Zapoceco. 

The most complete study of Amusgo was made by Sr Belmar, 
who, in 1901, published his Investigacidn sobrc el Idioma Amuzgo. 
In this work he says concerning its affiliation: 

El Amuzgo es una de las lenguas aglutinantes mas faciles de estudiar y 
pertenece k las lenguas que forman la familia mixteco-zapoteca. Es digno de 
observar, sin embargo, que en el fondo se acerca mas a la lengua zapoteca, y en 
su parte lexica al mixteco. Asi el .Amuzgo reconoce cuatro conjugaciones, esto 
es, cuatro grupos de verbos deterniinados en el pasado por los prefijos ta, re, ti, 
to 6 tu, y el zapoteco reconoce igualmente lo= prefijoa ta. te, ti, to, to 6 ra, re, ri, 
ro, para el presente de indicativo. 

Por lo demas la gramatica del Amuzgo y su diccionario se corresponden mani- 
festando su afinidad sin esfuerzo alguno con el mixteco, por lo que omito hacer en 
el prescnte estudio coraparaciones que me reserve al publicar el examen de la 
lengua mixteca. 

Whether Sr Belmar has published the above-mentioned work 
on Mixtec the writer is unable to say, though it is supposed that 
he has not, for no such work has been found in either Alexico or 
the United States. Indeed it was not possible to obtain any of 
Belmar’s grammars in Mexico. 

Dr Pehahel's xocabularies of Amusgo are from the pueblo of 
San Pedro Amuzgos in the District of Jamiltcpec. Sr Belmar's 
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description of the distribution of the Amusgo villages is undoubtedly 
correct. It is as follows: 

Los pueblos que en e! Estado de Oaxaca forman la nacion 6 raza Amuzga se 
reducen a los de San Pedro Amuzgos, San Francisco Sayultepee [iic], Cacahuas- 
tepec y Santa Maria Ipalapa, pertenecientes a! Distrito de Jamiltepec. Los 
demas pueblos se hallan en el Estado de Guerrero. 

Orozco y Berra makes no mention of Amusgo in the state of 
Oaxaca. It is interesting to note that Belmar states that it has a 
pitch accent of etymological significance, thus adding one more 
language to the list of American languages with pitch accents, a 
characteristic which a few years ago was not supposed to exist in 
North America. The languages in Mexico using it are, Chatino, 
Chinanteco, Otomi, and Amusgo. The entire vocabulary from 
San Pedro Amusgos follows; 


Vocabulary from San Pedro Amusgos 


Dios 


Tiocpsun 

Mi hermano mayor 

Siosaatiguche 

Sacerdote 


Tec 

Mi hermano menor 

Tajaalluchoa 

Tcraplo 


Huaschua 

Mi hermana mayor 

Saasatigue 

Hombre 


Sansaha 

Mi hermana menor 

T u jo 

Mujer 


Zancutin 

Indio 

Sanguie 

Muchacho 


Ytichoo 

Gente 

Zaha 

Miichacha 


Yuscuchoo 

Cabeza 

Sichyinen 

Nino 6 nina 


Yusaadaa 

Pelo 

Sochquen 

Mi padre, dice 

el 


Cara 

Noho 

hijo 


Tu 

Frente 

Sohosta 

Mi padre, dice 

la 


Oreja 

Sonqmhe 

hija 


Dahaa 

Ojo 

Tauno 

Mi madre, dice 

el 


Boca 

Doo 

hijo 


Naa Doha 

Lengua 

Saha 

Mi madre, dice 

la 


Dientes 

Sinuhoo 

hija 


Naa Doha 

Barba 

Sochisuaa 

Mi marido 


Zahaa 

Cuello 

Sostoo 

Mi esposa 


Zascuaa 

Brazo 

Nacajunscuaa 

Mi hijo, dice 

el 


Mano 

Nayimdoo 

padre 


Daa Yoscuaa 

Dedo pulgar 

Yuehhiiinat 

Mi hijo, dice 

la 


Unas 

Soneii 

madre 


Daa Yoscuaa 

Cuerpo 

Sihihu 

Mi hija dice 

el 


Pecho 

Sindaa 

padre 


Da Yscu 

Barriga 

Sihaa 

Mi hija dice 

la 


Pechos de mujer 

Sicuhui 

madre 


Ni lluja jaachijoo 

Pierna 

Tecuhi 
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Pie 

Chiagutihi 

Llano 

Luctulla 

Dedos del pie 

Daaguie 

Cerro, montana 

Tuaa Lindaa 

Hueso 

Singuie 

Isla 

Huachaniuduaa 

Corazon 

Sohoa 

Piedra, roca 

Sojoh 

Sangre 

Niunt 

Sal 

Sachajal 

Pueblo, villa, aldea 

Chu ju 

Cobre 

Cojohugue 

Jefe 

Sumachia 

Plata 

Sup 

Guerrero 

Saucuaju 

Oro 

Sunja 

Cuna 

Dudoschoo 

Bosque, selva 

Tomab Tomat 

Casa 

Huachioo 

Arbol 

Huichutomat 

Choza, casa de 


Madera 

Suchundiasun 

paja 

Huangio 

Hoja 

Sucoo 

Sepulcro 

Sinduit 

Corteza 

Suchuma 

Caldera 

Tuncutiusui 

Yerba 

Sondaa 

Arco 

Satep 

Maiz 

Nad 

Canoa 

Sondoo 

Frijol 

Dahe 

Guarache cade 6 


Calabaza 

Siguen 

zapato 

Ducuu 

Chile, pimiento 

Sichaa 

Pipa 

Yusha Linnutaa 

Came 

Sipsondu 

Tabaco 

Susconu 

Murclelago 

Luechojun 

Cielo 

Lucunudue 

Perro 

Luechee 

Sol 

Yocunpat 

Coyote 

Luechendu 

Luna 

Chip 

Tigre 

Luichiayaa 

Estrella 

Nohuu 

Oso 

Luichansaa 

Dia 

Naschuhee 

Leon, puma 

Luichiatuy 

Noche 

Nachunju 

Zorra 

Tiundu 

Manana 

Nityu 

Tejon 

Lueschaa 

Tarde 

Matuma 

Ciervo 

Sonducho 

Primavera 

Daacachi 

Jabali 

Luechucundea 

Verano 

Ditaycundui 

Armadillo 

Luechio 

Invierno 

Ditaenpuchujin 

Raton 

Teochit 

Viento 

Simanchiihe 

Conejo 

Tiusu 

Trueno 

Sihy 

Ardilla 

Tiiipsu 

Relampago 

Dicodunduit 

Tortuga 

Lubi 

Lluvia 

Cobataa 

Lagartija 

Cuchucuan 

Nieve 

Nitohuasaa 

Caballo 

Luesho 

Fuego 

Maachun 

Mosca 

Sunp 

Agua 

Daaiio 

Mosquito 

Luetaa 

Hielo 

Chucunyiaen 

Sapo 

Luecu 

Tierra 

Sohot 

Culebra, serpiente 

Luechuchaa 

Mar 

Daadoe 

Culebra de casca- 


Rio 

Sujop 

bel 

Luehundoo 

Lago 

Sujoy 

Alacran 

Luechojoo 

Valle 

Nochujun 

Ave 

Lttesaa 
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Hue VO 

Tigiteschuen 

Plumas 

Sec 

Alas 

Senguiho 

Ganso 

Huicancho 

Pato 

Liietan 

Zopilote 

Esten 

Cuervo 

Suincondie 

Guajalote 

Cholo 

Paloma 

Luetup 

Pez 

Lueliusaa 

Bobo, pescado 

Luetsca 

Anguila 

Luichi 

Nombre 

Suiyucho 

Blanco 

Naquichi 

Negro 

Liiento 

Colorado 

Nat hiique 

Azul celeste 

Nat sumaa 

Amarillo 

Najati 

Verde 

Nathuy 

Grande 

Top maa 

Fuerte 

Nikuitna 

Viejo 

Ditijio 

J oven 

Yuchonit 

Bueno 

Lolarot 

Malo 

Huimt 

Muerto 

Sohoo 

Vivo 

Banut 

Frio 

Tein 

Caliente 

Minat 

Yo 

Taa 

Tu 

Nuhii 

El 

Chahuaa 

Nosotros 

Masoja 

Vosotros 

Taa 

Elios 

Chaguaa 

Este 

Naquam 

Aquel 

Cnichinaguaa 

Todo, todos 

Huachauijop 

Mucho, muchos 

Dindee 

Quien 

Ninatin 

Lejos 

Lina 

Cerca de 

Dion 

Aqui 

Dojo 

Alla 

Dotn 
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Hoy 

Seguam 

Ayer 

Huaja 

Manana (el dia de) 

Yu 

Si 

Llaa 

No 

Tida 

Uno 

Vncui 

Dos 

Hiiquee 

Tres 

Dee 

Cuatro 

Nunquee 

Cinco 

Vun 

Seis 

Ynu 

Siete 

Diquee 

Ocho 

V-n-m 

N ueve 

Ni-jin 

Diez 

Ynqui 

Once 

Ynquichucuy 

Doce 

Ynqtiichohnie 

Veinte 

Diquihiit 

Treinta 

Dinquinchuqui 

Cuarenta 

Httenaa 

Cincuenta 

Huenaachunqui 

Sesenta 

Denaachunqui 

Sietenta 

Denaachunqui 

Ochenta 

Niquenaa 

Noventa 

Ninquenaachoqui 

Ciento 

Unnaa 

Comer 

Tachincuaa 

Beber 

Chincuaa 

Correr 

huenanut 

Bailar 

Luechynut 

Cantar 

Cataa 

Dormir 

Luchuu 

Hablar 

Cuanp 

Ver 

Coquindidu 

Araar 

Tanduee 

Matar 

Luichicuee 

Sentarse 

Cupmaa 

Estar en pie, par- 


arse 

Cundiju 

Ir 

Cajaa 

Venir 

Dendiut 

Andar 

Cacaa 

Trabajar 

Luisaapchinaa 

Robar 

Sanchuee 
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Mentir 

Sacantu 

Gorjear 

Olaaquiza 

Dar 

Linaap 

Voluntad 

Kanucochun 

Reir 

Lujup 

Memoria 

Nadaasquen 

Gritar 

Luitisuaa 

Pensamiento 

Machitiyuh 

Bramar 

Tisuhaa 

Bondad 

Sanhuayasaha 

Ladrar 

Cuchiicui 

Amor 

Tadiduchu 

Cacarear 

Cutisuagutujun 

Olvido 

Docochuchut 

Tronar 

Conaha 

Verdad 

Amayut 

Gotear 

Lutucmtdea 

Razon 

Nuhiimamama 

Charlar 

Diquinisaham 

Pereza 

Dinini 

Lloviznar 

Dackuscaha 




III. MAZATEC STOCK (Faniilia Mazateca) 

We do not affiliate the five languages of this stock (Chocho, 
Popoloco, Trique, Mazateco, and Ixcateco) with others and will call 
them Mazatecan. Our reasons are: All five are closely related, as 
may be seen by the list given at the end of this section. It has 
been variously claimed that one or all of these languages are related 
to Mixtec, but this has never been proved. We can find no such 
relationships from a study of our vocabularies. 

I. Chocho 

Orozco y Berra says of Chocho: 

Lengua hermana de la mixteca. En Oaxaca lleva el nombre de chocho: en 
Puebla el de popoloco; en Guerrero el de tlapaneco; en Michoacan teco; en Guatemala 
pupuluca: es el antiguo yope. La nacion que usaba de esta habla parece ser una 
de las mas antiguas del pais. 

His list of pueblos does not quite agree with ours. We have 
vocabularies from Coixtlahuaca, Jicotlan, San Jeronimo Otla, and 
Tlapeltepec, all in the district of Coixtlahuaca. In the district of 
Teposcolulu, from Santa Maria Tamazulapan and San Antonio, 
neither of which is given by Orozco y Berra. His area, however, is 
practically the same as the one given on our map. That given by 
Belmar corresponds in general with ours. He describes it as 
follows : 

Los Chochos, llamados tarabien popolocos, habitan los Distritos de Coixtla- 
huaca y Teposcolula, y limitan con los mixteca y los popoloca y chuchones del 
Estado de Puebla. 

Speaking of Chocho and Popoloco, Pimentel says : 
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Tambien el Popoloco de Puebla es un dialecto distinto del Chochon, aunque 
muy parecido, segun puedo juzgarse por la siguiente comparacion de los adje- 
tivos numerales que he podido recojer en los dos dialectos. 



Chuchon 

Popoloco 

uno 

ngu 

gou 

dos 

yuu-rina 

yuu 

tres 

nurina 

nii 

cuatro 

nuu-rina 

noo 

cinco 

nau-rina 

nag-hou 

seis 

njau-rina 

tja 

siete 

yaatu-rina 

yaata 

ocho 

nh-rina 

gnii 

nueve 

naa~rina 

na 

diez 

te-rina 

tie 

La terminacion rina, en Chuchon, parece ser un 

signo de adjetivo numeral. 

This dialectic difference, exists not only 

in Puebla but in the 

Popoloco villages of Oaxaca, where there seems to be a difference 

from the adjacent Chocho 

villages. It comes out quite clearly in 

Dr Penafiel’s vocabularies, some of which be'ar the name Popoloco, 

while others are termed Chocho. This list shows the relationship 

thus brought out. 

Chocho 

Popoloco 

uno 

gu 

ngu 

dos 

yu 

nie 

tres 

nie 

nnuu 

cuatro 

nuo 

lluun 

cinco 

yun 

lllun 

seis 

is an 

lladii 

siete 

yadan 

tllin 

ocho 

yusis 

nna 

nueve 

naa 

te 

diez 

tee 

taon 

Iluvia 

ichin 

chai 

agua 

tnda 

inda 

hielo 

cinda 

yaa 

tierra 

^nche 

nunde 

mar 

indaxaum 

ndutllon 

rio 

tmda 

inda 

pecho 

naquin 

ndaquin 

hueso 

inda 

inda 

Belmar does not seem 

to find this distinction, but calls those 

found in Pueblo, Popolocos. Le6n considers them the same, while 
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Starr is rather inclined to think that Popoloco is the name of the 
language, Chochos the name of the people. The names given in 
Penafiel’s vocabularies may accidentally happen to coincide with 
only a minor dialectic difference. 

These two languages are usually classed as members of the 
Mixtec-Zapotec family, with closer afhjiation with Mixtec than with 
Zapotec. Pimentel says: 

Lo que si puedo asentar, sin temor de equivocarme, y mas interesante a mi 
objeto, es que el Popoloco y el Chuchon pertenecen a la familia Mixteco-Zapoteco: 
tal es la opinion de todos los conocedores de esos idiomas, y esa opinion la en- 
cuentro confirmada por las comparaciones que he podido hacer, y de que presento 
las siguientes muestras. 

His comparison, which follows, is not confined to any two 
languages, but any two of the four — Popoloco, Chocho, Mixteco, 
and Zapoteco. Since we do not consider Zapotecan as belonging 
to the same family, we will leave it out of consideration. 

Pimentel does not state from what sources he draws his Chocho 
or Popoloco vocabularies ; however, they show great diversity from 
those we have e.xamined, which latter, however, are quite uniform 
for vocabularies of this class. 

The following is Pimentel’s list of Chocho-Mixteco comparisons: 

P = Popoloco; Jl/= Mixteco; C= Chocho 


Padre 

P. Dtilua 

M. Dzutu 


C. Tda 

M. Taa 

Hermano 

P. Tzi-kichie 

M. Kuhim 

Mano 

P. Duteni 

M. Nani 

Cielo 

C. Nganhuina 

M. Andehui 

Dia 

C. Methi 

M. Dehui 

Luna 

P. Yaa 

M. Yoo 

Mundo 

P. Ye 

M. Yehui 

Maiz 

P. Nairn 

M. Nuni 

Piedra 

P. Choo 

M. Chuu 

Azul 

P. Yuhua 

M. Sandayuhua 

Dos 

P. Yuu 

M. Vhui 

Tres 

P. Nii 

M. Uni 

Cinco 

P. Naghou 

M. Hoho 

Ocho 

P. Gnii 

M. Una 

Yo 

P. Snia 

M. Ndi 

Tu 

P. Daha 

M. Doha 
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Xosotros 

C. Nail 

M. Ndoo 

Comer 

P. Asindie 

M. Yosasindi 

Ver 

C. T iykti 

M. Yotiso 

Oler 

C. Ckituni 

M. Yotnani 

Si 

C. Haau 

M. Dzahua 

It may be inferred from the method 

which he employs of com- 

paring now with Zapotec, now with Mixtec, that his list has been 
selected to bring out striking resemblances or unmistakable evi- 
dences of relationship, but apparently they do not exist. Of a list 
of twenty-three words there are only eight which can be considered 

as showing any relationship, namely : 


Padre 

P. Dulua 

M. Dzutii 


C. Tda 

M. Tda 

luna 

P. Yaa 

M. Yoo 

mundo 

P. Ye 

M. Ye-hui 

piedra 

P. Choo 

M. Chilli 

azul 

P. Yuliua 

M. Sanda-yuhua 

tu 

P. Daha 

M. Doha 

comer 

P. Asindie 

M. Yos-asindi 

For the time being. 

it seems safer 

to await further evidence 

before combining these 

languages in 

one group, although their 


relationship is not unlikely. 


2. Mazateco 

Alazateco is spoken at the north of Cuicateco on the Vera Cruz 


border. All agree on this locality, 
the following places: 

District of Teotitlan: 

San Lorenzo Cuaunelcuiltitla. 
Huautla de Jiminez. 

Huchuetlan San Francisco. 


Our vocabularies come from 

District of Tuxtepec: 

Jdlapa de Diaz. 

San Miguel Soyoltepec. 

San Pedro Ixcatlan. 


Orozco y Berra says: 

En el departamento de Teotitlan, formando una pequefia fraccion en el 
limite con el Estado de Vera Cruz. El mazateco esta todavia por clasificar. 

Dr Starr says that the IMazatecs are found in the Districts of 
Cuicatlan and Teotitlan. He is evidently wrong in omitting 
Tuxtepec, for some of Dr Penafiel’s vocabularies come from that 
district. It is known that several of the villages in the District of 
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Tuxtepec are Mazatec, for the writer obtained vocabularies from 
Mazatec Indians who came to Tuxtepec to trade. It is quite 
probable, however, that a few Mazatecas are found in the District 
of Cuicatlan. Belmar gives Teotitlan and Tuxtepec, as we do. 
He divides the Mazatecan language into two dialects — Alazateco 
and Izcateco. The difference is quite strong between Izcateco 
and Alazateco in Dr Pehafiel’s vocabularies, as is shown in the 
comparison at the end of this stock. Dr Penahel's Izcateco vocabu- 
laries are two in number, one from Izcatlan Santa Alaria in the 
District of Teotitlan, and the other from Izcatlan in the District 
of Tuxtepec. 

Alazateco has been classed by most authors as a member of the 
Zapoteco-AIixteco stock. Orozco y Berra was not able to classify 
it, but Pimentel, speaking of Solteco and Alazateco, says; 

Estas dos lenguas se hablan en Oa.xaca. Las noticias que sobre ellas he 
recibido me hacen creer que pertenecen a la familia mixteco-zapoteco, opinion que 
encuentro confirmando respecto al mazateco, examinando el PATER que inserto 
adelante en dos dialectos, pues encuentro algunas voces analogas k las corre- 
spondencias de los idiomas mixteco-zapotecos ya he estudiados. 

He gives no proofs, however. 

In The American Race Brinton places not only Alazateco but 
all the other members of this stock in the Zapotec-AIixtec linguistic 
stock; but in a paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society^ he classes it differently. No one, except Lehmann, who 
has since written on the stocks of Oaxaca, has paid the slightest 
attention to this paper. In his paper Brinton points out the 
relationship with Chapanec of Chiapas and denies the affinities 
with the Zapotec-AIixtec stock, which he had previously claimed 
for it. 

In his Lenguas Indigenas de Mexico, Belmar places it in the 
familiar Alixteco-Zapoteco, but seemingly without proof. Thomas 
and Swanton say: 

Orozco y Berra did not attempt to classify the language, but Pimentel was 
inclined to refer it to the “ Mixteco-Zapoteco” stock or what is here termed 
the Zapotecan family. This assignment is now universally accepted by students. 

^ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for 1892, and South American 
Languages, Philadelphia, 1892. 
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The following vocabularv- in the four languages which we 
consider comprise the stock is sufficient to establish their relation- 
ships. Popoloco and Chocho may be considered as two dialects 
of the same language: their relationship has been shown above. 



Chocho 

Trike 

M.czateco 

IXCATECO 

uno 

gM 

goo 


namcuu 

dos 

yu 

hui 

jo 

lluju 

tres 

nie 

huanen 

ja 

niegjke 

cuatro 

nuo 

kahan 

nuju 

nugjhuh 

cinco 

yun 

hunhug 

hu 

irslnin 

seis 

tsun 

guatan 

ju 

trshun 

siete 

yadam 

chihi 

yato 

yaiu 

ocho 

yustn 

iehn 

it 

gnuhe 

nueve 

nia 

hnhn 

naya 

hiejheh 

diez 

tec 

chihc 

teh 

uten 

Iluvia 

ichin 

anmha 

tzinshajo 

dteuibrsti 

agua 

inda 

nehe 

di-ujua 

ynda 

hielo 

cinda 

yacohut 

chaa 

dehahnh 

tierra 

inche 

yhuo 

nanqui 

niingtllcheeh 

mar 

indaxaum 

nehac 

pachucu 

ndalamar 

rio 

imda 

chaa 

dana 

yntndar 

calabaza 

chu 

kam 

nachu 

chuh 

frijol 

uima 

rune 

niguma 

gmaah 

murcielago 

uningo 

chunhu 

nungu 

tinungu 

templo 

ningo 

navi 

ningushi 

nu ungu 

pecho 

naquim 

chiha 

nizin 

chaacq-jeen 

hueso 

inda 

Clf 

ninda 

ingdta 


3. Trique (Trike) 

Our Trique vocabulary comes from San Juan Copala. 

Orozco y Berra places Trique in quite another part of Oa.xaca — 
in the district of Tehuantepec. He says: 

Idioma sin classificar. En la relation de los curatos las cuatro poblaciones 
que hablan el triqui estan confundidas entre las chontales, lo cual no es exacto. 

He is evidently wrong in his location of this tribe, for all other 
authors disagree with him. Sr Belmar marks approximately the 
same area on his map as we do on ours. In describing their distri- 
bution he says: 

En la sierra de los mixteca, y en los distritos de Tlaxiaco y Juxtlahuaca 
habita la tribu trique, rodeada enteramente por los mixteca. 
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Orozco y Berra gives Copala and Cliicahuaxtla as their principal 
villages. The former is the one from which Dr Pehafiel’s vocabu- 
lary' comes. 

Dr Starr’s area agrees with Sr Belmar’s and our own. Starr 
gives the following five villages: San Andres Chicahuastla, Santo 
Domingo Chicahuastla, San Jose Chicahuastla, San Martin Ytun- 
yoso, and Copala. 

Trique clearly belongs to the Mazatecan stock, as can be seen 
by the comparative vocabulary given at the end of this section. 

I\ . CHINAXTEC STOCK (Familia Chinanteca) 
Chin’antec 

The Chinantec stock, spoken in the northern part of Oaxaca, 
consists of a single language. It is surrounded by Mazateco, 
Cuicateco, Zapoteco, and Mexican. The vocabularies of Dr Penafiel 
come from the districts of Choapan and Tuxtepec; he has, un- 
fortunately, none from the District of Ixtlan, which according to 
the last census (1910) has many Chinantecos. 

District of Tuxtepec: 

San Pedro Loochiapa. 

San .\ntonio -\nalco. 

Santiago Tlatepusco. 

Santa Crux Tepetotutla. 

San Juan Bautista Valle Xacional. 

San Felipe Usila. 

San Lucas Ojitlan. 

District of Choapan: 

Leatao San Juan. 

Orozco y Berra gives the following list of pueblos: 


Teotalcingo 

Volos, S.an Pedro 

Petlapa. 

Comdltepec. 

Toavela. 

Totomoztla. 

Lovani. 

Quiotepec. 

Tepinapa. 

Mineral de San Jose. 

Tocotepec. 

Temextitlan. 

Lachisola. 

San Francisco, las Llaga: 
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Lacova. Santa Maria de las Nieves. 

Lelana. Maninaltepec. 

Tetitlan. 


Valle Xacioxal 

Ozumasin. 

Yetla. 

Jaca tepee. 

Chil tepee. 
Usila. 

Tlateptizcos. 

Mayoltianguiz. 


T LACO.eTZINTEPEC 

Quesalpa. 

Analco San Antonio. 
Teltitlan. 


Tepetotutla 

Soochiapa. 

Tlatepuzcos, San Pedro. 
Zapotitlan, San Juan. 
Zautla. 

Tecomaltepec. 

San Antonio del Barrio. 


He places Ojitlan with the Mazatecan villages — an evident error, 
for in addition to Dr Penafiel’s vocabulary from Ojitlan, the writer 
recorded two, and both of the informants said that Chinantec is 
the only language spoken there. A vocabulary was obtained also 
from Chiltepec. In general, however, Orozco y Berra’s area is the 
same as ours. In this connection, he writes: 


Chinanteco. En cl Departamento de Teotitlan. La Chinantla, con su cabe- 
cera de! misnio nombre, era un provincia mexicana; los habitantes eran ferocesy 
guerreros; usaban de lanzas de demesurado tamafio para combatir, manejandolas 
con destreza y seguridad: desde muy temprano se mostraron amigos de los 
Castellanos. 


Brinton’s description is: 

The Chinantecs inhabited Chinantla, which is a part of the State of Oaxaca, 
situated in the Sierra Madre, on the frontiers of the Province of Vera Cruz. 
Their neighbors on the South were the Zapotecs and Mixes, on the North and 
East the Nahuas. They lived in secluded valleys and on rough mountain sides. 

The following is quoted from Belmar: 


Los Chinanteca 

En la parte Norte de! Estado de Oaxaca se encuentra el territorio conocido con 
c! nombre de la Chinantla, comprendiendo parte de los Distritos de Ixtlan, 
Choapan, Cuicatlan, Teotitlan, \ ilia- Alta y Tuxtepec. En este territorio se 
haya repartida la nacion chinanteca, y tiene como principals centros de poblacion 
Yolox, Jocotepec y Lsila. Los chinanteca confinan con los mixteca, mazateca, 
mexica, zapoteca y ayooks (mixes). El numero de individuos que componen 
esta raza segun los datos estadfsticos, es de 18,051. 

“The towns of the Chinantecs,” says Dr Starr, “are in the 
Districts of Chicatlan and Villa Alta of Oaxaca. Garcia y Cubas 
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in 1876 claimed 12,000 population." We have no vocabularies 
from Cuicatlan or Villa Alta, but we have two from Tuxtepec and 
Choapan. 

Pimentel makes this statement : 

Her\'as en su Catdlogo de las lenguas conocidas, considera que el Chinanteco 
es afin del zapoteco, asi como el mazateco. Respecto a esce idioma estoy con- 
forme con la opinion de Hercas, segun lo que anteriormente he manifestado; 
pero del Chinanteco no encuentro ni muestras que estudiar, ni noticias exactas 
sobre su filiacion. Burgoa en su Historia Geogrdfica, habla del Chinanteco como 
de un idioma aspero y violente, lo cual no conviene con el zapoteco que es dulce 
y suave. Sin embargo, como el acento puede cambiar sin alterarse el fondo de un 
idioma, no es decisiva la indicacion de Burgoa, y en consequencia, admitirmos al 
Chinanteco enla familia mixteco-zapoteco aunque enel concepto de dudoso en su 
clasificacion. 

It hardly seems right to classify a language in a family, even 
with the “concept of doubt,” when neither material by which to 
judge it nor any notices concerning its classification is found. 

Brinton discusses the language both in The American Race and 
in his paper read before the American Philosophical Society, 
January 15, 1892. Therein he describes the language and, noting 
its entire dissimilarity of morphology’ and words to the surrounding 
idioms, reaches the conclusion that it is the only representative of a 
linguistic stock. In The American Race Brinton quotes Berendt in 
the following words: 

Spoken in the midst of a diversity of languages connected more or less among 
themselves, it is itself unconnected with them, and is rich in peculiar features 
both as to roots and its grammatical structure. It is probable that we have 
in it one of the original languages spoken before the advent of the Xahuas on 
Mexican soil, perhaps the mythical Olmecan. 

Leon considers Chinantec as belonging to the !Mixtecan-Zapo- 
tecan family, on what ground is not known, as he presents no new 
evidence nor dees he quote his authorities. Belmar likewise puts it 
in the Mi.xteco-Zapotecan family, and also fails to present ade- 
quate proofs. Thomas and Swanton, however, consider it as the 
sole representative of the Chinantec stock. 

The Chinantec vocabularies collected by Dr Pehafiel have been 
compared with those collected by him from the surrounding stocks, 
particularly Mazateco, Mixteco, and Zapoteco, but no resemblance 
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between them could be found. It seems impossible to classify 
Chinanteco as a member of the Zapotec stock, as other authors 
have done, therefore Brinton’s classification is followed and its 
independence as a stock language retained. 


V. CHOXTAL STOCK (Familia Chontal) 

Chontal 

Chontal is spoken in a small area close to the Pacific ocean in the 
districts of Tehuantepec and Yautepec. The towns in which it is 
spoken are scattered among the Zapotec settlements. Our vocabu- 
laries come from the following places: 


District of Tehuantepec: 
Tequistlan. 

Huamelula. 


Orozco y Berra says it is spoken 
and gives the following villages: 

Ecatepec, Santa Maria: 

Teipan. 

Jilotepequillo. 

.\catepec. 

Chontecomatlan. 

Tlahuilotepec. 

Ixcotepec. 

Mecaltepec 

Chongo. 

Sosoltepec. 

Chiltepec. 

Petacaltepec. 


District of Yautepec: 

Santa Maria Ecatepec. 

Santa Lucia Mecaltepec. 
Santa Marla Candelaria. 
Chontecomatlan. 

in the Department of Tlacolula 


Pena. 

Jamiltepec. 

Tecolotepec. 

Candelaria. 

Suchiltepec. 

Topiltepec. 

Tlacoiulita. 

Ecaltepec, San Aliguel. 
Alotepec. 

Zapotitlan. 

Tepalcatepec. 


Belmar describes their distribution in the following manner: 

Estos pueblos en el Estado de Oaxaca comprendian en tiempo del regimen 
colonial el partldo llaraado chontales, cuya cabecera fue el pueblo de Santa 
Maria Ecatepec. Se extendian de Oriente a Poniente de Huamelula. . . . 

En la actualidad dicha nacion chontal se haya extendida en el Estado de 
Oaxaca, en los distritos de Yautepec y Tehuantepec. 

Los chontales se encuentran al Sureste de la cabecera de Yautepec, dis- 
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frutando de los diferentes climas, segun la fragosidad de sus terrenes, y rodeados 
por los mixes, los zapoteca y los zoque, de cuyos usos y costumbres participan. 

Regarding the Chontal and their language Dr Starr says: 

An unfortunate confusion exists regarding these people. Orozco y Berra is 
partly to blame for it; Brinton has increased the confusion by an attempt to 
remove it. Orozco’s error is in calling some of the more important Chontal towns 
Trique: he also gives a list of real Chontal towns, but at the same time introduces 
at least one Zapotec town into the list, — ^Tlacolulita. The Oaxaca Chontals live 
in the District of Tehuantepec. Brinton claims that Chontal is a misnomer; 
that it is a word meaning stranger, and not a tribal name, and that it is equally 
applicable to many different tribes. That the word is Aztec, meaning stranger, 
is true: that the word may be applicable to various tribes may be true, though 
not yet proved. That the name is regularly and consistently applied to the towns 
of Oaxaca above indicated is certain; that the people living in these towns call 
themselves Chontals, and speak one and the same language which they call 
Chontal, is also certain. 

In view of these facts it seems better to discontinue the use of 
the name Tequixtlatecan, both for the stock and its languages. 
Concerning the affiliation of Chontal much difference of opinion 
exists. Orozco y Berra classed it as a member of the Mayan family ; 
Pimentel considered it a separate stock; both Le6n and Belmar 
regarded it as a member of the Nahuatlan stock, while Brinton 
thought it probably belongs in the Yuman. Thomas and Swanton 
make no statement regarding its relationship. As no Yuman 
material was at hand the writer will call it a separate stock, for no 
resemblance to Mexican or to Maya is apparent. 

VI. HUAVE STOCK {Familia Iluave) 

Hu.we 

Huave is spoken in a few villages in the districts of Juchitan and 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific coast. The vocabularies of Dr Penafiel 
come from the following towns: 

District of Juchitlan: District of Tehuantepec: 

San Francisco Hixhuatan. San Mateo del Mar. 

San Dionisio del Mar. 

Santa Maria del Mar. 

Orozco y Berra. lists these four towns and Ixhuatlan. Juan de 
Torres, writing in 1580, described them as living in the same locality 

AM. ANTH., N. S , I4 — 44 
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which they now inhabit. Belmar gives the same villages as Orozco 
V Berra, but says: “Ixhuatlan se haya abandonado en la actualidad." 
Dr Starr confirms this in the following words: 

They have today but four villages, San Mateo del Mar, Santa Marla del 
Mar, San Francisco del Mar, and San Dionisio del Mar. Ixhuatan, mentioned 
by Orozco, has long been abandoned. We can say nothing of the language but 
present a brief vocabulary. The people are conservativ'e and are rarely visited 
by white men. Their towns lie at the edges of, or near, long and narrow, shallow 
lagoons of salt water reaching inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

A great deal of difference of opinion exists over the classification 
of Huave. Orozco y Berra did not know how to classify it, but 
believed it to be related to some linguistic family in Guatemala, for 
what reason he does not say. His statement follows: 

,Su lengua es diferente de las otras que se hablan en Me.vico: huave hemos 
visto que la nombran en los libros consultados, solo el MS. de Juan de Torres la 
llama guazonteca (huazonteca), por lo cual le damos ambas denominaciones: 
no la hemos clasificado y creemos que corresponde k alguna de las familias de 
Guatemala. 

Dr Le6n places it in the family Maya-Quicheana. Belmar also 
believes it related to Maya and gives a list of words to prove it, 
but there does not seem to be much similarity between Maya and 
Huave. Brinton was of the opinion that “the vocabularies of their 
tongue are too imperfect to permit identification.” Thomas and 
Swanton believe that it constitutes a family in itself. “So far as is 
known,” they say, “the language cannot be assigned to any recog- 
nized stock — therefore for the present it must remain as the repre- 
sentative of a distinct family.” We agree with them in this and 
accordingly class it as a distinct stock. 

\TI. ZOQUE STOCK {Familia Zoque) 

Mixe and Zoque are the only members of this family found in 
Oaxaca. Thomas and Swanton include Old Popoloco and Ta- 
pachula in the same family. They follow Berendt in regard to 
Popoloco, and Sapper in respect to Tapachula. As we have no 
material from these two languages we cannot render an opinion. 
The resemblance and the relationship between JVIixe and Zoque is 
so close and so well established that it is needless to quote vocabu- 
laries. 
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I. ZOQUE 

Zoque is spoken in the extreme eastern portion of Oaxaca and 
in the adjoining districts of Chiapas and Tabasco. When treating 
of their distribution, Orozco y Berra says; 

Los Zoques se encuentran derramados en Chiapas, Tabasco, y Oaxaca, 
tienen al Xorte el mexicano y el chontal. al Este el tzendal, el tzotzil y el chia- 
panico, al Sur el mexicano y al Oeste el huave, el zapoteco, y el mixe. 

He gives the following list of Zoque villages in Oaxaca: 

Chimalapa, San Miguel. Zanatepec, Santo Domingo. 

Chimalapa, Santa Maria. Xiltepec, Santiago. 

Tapana, San Pedro. 

Dr Pehafiel’s vocabularies come from San Miguel Chimalapa 
and Santa Maria Chimalapa of the district of Juchitan. They are 
the first two of Orozco y Berra’s list. 


2. Mixe 


Mixe is spoken to the west of Zoque. We are particularly well 
informed about the names of their villages, having the lists of 
Orozco y Berra, Belmar, and Penafiel. 

The latter’s vocabularies come from the following places: 


District of Choapan: 
Atitlan. 

Puxmeteca. 

District of Juchitan: 

San Juan Guichicovi. 
District of Tehuantepec; 
Mazatlan San Juan. 


District of Villa Alta: 

Mixistlan. 

Santa Marla Asuncion Totontepcc. 
San Pablo .Ayutla. 

Tlahuitolotepec. 

San Cristobal Chichicaxtepec. 
District of Vautepec: 

Cacalotepec. 

San Miguel Queczaltepec. 


Belmar has made a thorough study of the Mixe and gives the 
following xillagcs. Those found in our list are indicated by an 
asterisk. 


District of Choapan: 

Parroquia de .-\tltlan: 

Atitlan* Zacatejicc 

Alotepec Metaltepec 

-Ayacastepec 


Parroquia de Puxmetecan: 
Puxinetecan* Cotzocon 

Ozolotepec Chi-^me 

Candayoc 

Parroquia de Ayutla:* 

.A.vutla* Tamazulapam 

Tepuxtepec Tlahuilotepec* 

Tepantlalli 
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District of Juchitan: 

Guichicovi’' 

District of Tehuantepec: 

Acatlan Mazatlan* 

Chimaltepec Tutla 

Malacatepec 
District of Villa Alta: 

Parrociuia de Chichicaxtepec:* 
Tiltepec Huitepec 

Mixestlan* Metepec 

Yacochi 

Parroquia de Totonepec: 
Amatepec Tonagufa 

Moctun Jayacastepec 

Tipitongo Ocotepec 

Jareta 


District of Yautepec: 

Parroquia de Juquila: 
Cacalotepec* Ocotepec 
Acatlancito 

Parroquia de Quezaltepec:* 
Canotlan Ixcuintepec 

Huitepec Coatlan 

Parroquia de Jilotepec: 

Jilotepec Xazaviguiti 

Agua Blanca Lachixonase 


Orozco y Berra’s list corresponds closely with this! It is as 
follows : 


Acatlan San Pedro 
Tutla 
Mazatlan 
Malacatepec 
Chimaltepec 
Atitlan 
Sacatepec 
Alotepcc 
Metaltepec 
Aracaxtepec 
Ayutla 

Tepustepec 

Tamasulapan 

Tepantlali 

Tlahuitoltepec 

Chichicastepec 

Mixistlan 

Huitepec, Santa Maria 

Tiltepec 

Yacochi 


Metepec 

Puxmecatan 

Candayd 

Cotzocon 

Chisme 

Guichicovi, San Juan 
Boca de Monte 

Jilotepec Santiago 
Agua blanca 
Jilotepec San Pedro 
Jilotepec San Sebastian 
Jilotepec San Cruz 
Xizaviquinta 
Lachixonaxe 
Juiquila 
Cacalotepec 
Ocotepec 
Acatlacinto 

Lachixila 

Quiavicusas 
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Xovaquia 

Lachixela 

Quetzaltepec 

Coatlan 

Camotlan 

Camollan 

Ixcuintepec 

Huitepec 


Totontepec 

Jazacastepec 

Amatepec 

Jareta 

Tonoguia 

Ocotepec 

Tepitongo 

Moetun 


VIII. MEXICAN STOCK (Familia Mexicana) 

Mexican (Aztec) 

Dr Pefiafiel has five Mexican vocabularies. They come from 
the following places; 


District of Silacayoapam : 

Santa Ana Ray6n 
District of Teotitlan: 
Santa Marla Teopoxco 
San Martin Toxpalan 


District of Tuxtepec: 
Tuxtepec 

District of Pochutla: 
Pochutla 


These five vocabularies represent three distinct dialects. The 
three vocabularies from the districts of Silacayoapam and Teotitlan 
belong to the Puebla dialect, which is very similar to classical 
Mexican, or that dialect spoken in the valley of Mexico, the chief 
difference being that the glottal stop is replaced by an unvoiced 
palatal spirant. 

The other two vocabularies represent quite distinct dialects. 


The Tuxtepec Dialect 

The dialect spoken in Tuxtepec shows many phonetic differences, 
among the most important being the use of t in Tuxtepec where the 
classical Mexican has tl. The absence of the saltillo is noticeable. 
Both k and g occur in the Tuxtepec dialect, where in the classical 
dialect only k occurs. Final n is dropped in Tuxtepec. Some of the 
differences of a morphological nature are: the retention of the t in 
the possessive form where it is dropped in the valley {arnat paper, 
nuamat my paper, the classical correspondents being amatl and 
namaiih ) ; the absence, with one exception, of reduplicated plurals, 
such as cocoa plural of coatl, snake; the absence of the preterite 
form of the verb with an 0 augment. 
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During the writer's stay in Tuxtepec careful inquiry was made 
in regard to other possible Mexican villages nearby, but none was 
found. The nearest villages are all Chinantec, some of which 
are not much more than fifteen miles from Tuxtepec. The Maza- 
tecan villages are much nearer than the nearest Mexican town. 

Amatlan, lower down the river Popolhuapam. is the nearest 
^Mexican town, and is distant about 75 miles. There were no infor- 
mants whose services could be obtained, but the testimony of the 
people of Acoula, who still speak Mexican fluently, is that the two 
villages spoke the same dialect. rVcoula is ten or fifteen miles 
distant from Amatlan. The dialect of Amatlan is quite different 
from Tuxtepec. although neither have the tl sound. In fact, it is 
quite probable that the dialects of most of the Mexican area did 
not have that sound. In the grammar of Cortes Zedena, of the 
bishopric of Guadelaxara, it is absent, and Dr Walter Lehmann 
finds it also absent from the Central American dialects. It probably 
does not occur in Chiapas and Tabasco, and it is absent in Pochutla. 

Besides this feature, the Pochutla dialect shows many interesting 
differences from the classical dialect. Among the most important 
is the shifting of accent. For the classical dialect it is always on 
the antepenult; in the Pochutla dialect it is almost always on the 
ultima. 

NAMES OF THE VILLAGES FROM WHICH PENAFIEL’S 
\0CABULAR1ES COME 

I. F.xMiLi.t Z.^potec.a: 

I. Zapoteco. 

Distrito del Centro. — San Bartola Coyotipec. 

Distrito de Choapin. — Yahuive, Jaltepec. 

Distrito de Ejiitla. — Santa Maria Chichihualtepec, Coateces 
Altas, San Vicente Coatlan, San Martin Lachila, Santa 
Cruz Nixila, San Andrfa Sabache. 

Distrito de Jamiltepec. — San Antonio Ocotlan. 

Distrito de Jiichitdn. — Juchitan, Espinal, Union Hidalgo. 

Distrito de Mialiuatlan. — San Mateo Rio Hondo, San Juan 
Alixtepec, San Agustin Mixtepec, San Luis Amatlan, 
San Pablo Coatlan, Santa Maria Coatlan, San .Andres 
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Paxtlan, Santiago Papaguia, Santiago Xanica, Santa 
Maria Ozolotepec, San Juan Ozolotepec, Santo Tomas 
Tamazulapan, Santa Caterina Cuixtla, Santa Cruz 
Ozolotepec. 

Distrito de Ocotlan. — Ocotlan de Morelos, Santiago Apostol, 
Santa Ana Zegache, San Pedro Apostol, Ocotlan Mag- 
delena, San Baltasar Chichicapan, Santa Lucia Ocatlan, 
San Miguel Tilquiapan, Santa Tomas Jelieza, Santa 
Martin Tilcajeta. 

Distrito de Pochitlla. — Pinas San Alateo, San Juan Loxicha. 

Distrito de Tehuantepec. — Tehuantepec, Tlacotepec, Jalapa 
del Estado. 

Distrito de Tlacolula. — Tlacolula de Matemoros, Villa de 
Mitla, San Pablo Mitla, Tlacochahuaya, San Juan 
Teitepac, San Pedro Quiatoni, San Dionisio Ocotepec, 
Teotitlan del Valle, San Juan Guelavia, San Lucas 
Quiavirjj, Santiago Matatlan, Santa Maria Albarradas. 

Distrito de Tlaxiaco. — San Pedro el Alto, Yolotepec de la 
Paz, Chalcatongo, San Juan. 

Distrito de Villa Alla. — Beltaza, Tanetze, Talea Lachiroag, 
Tabag, Yazona, San Francisco Cajonos, Zoochila, 
Xagalaxi, Lachi.xila Vijanos. 

Distrito de Ziniatldn. — Zimatlin, Santa Marla Zachila, 
Huixtepec, Santa Cruz Mixtepec, Ayoquezco. 

Distrito de Yautepec. — San Bartolo Yautepec, Santa Maria 
-Asuncibn Quiegolani, Quiechapa. 

2. Solteco. 

Distrito de Villa. — Alvarez (Zimatlan), San Miguel Solo. 

3. Chatino. 

Distrito de Juquila. — San Juan Quiahije, Santa Crnz 
Tepenixtlahuaca, Santa Maria Tlapanalquiahuitl, San 
Juan Lachao, Zensontepec. 

IL5^Famili.\ Mixtec.a: 

I. Mixteco. 

Distrito de Huajuapan. — Huajolotitlan, Miltepec Santiago, 
Santiago Chazumba, San Martin Zacatepec, Tequistepec. 

Distrito de Jamiltepec. — Jamiltepec. 

Distrito de Juquila. — Tututepec. 

Distrito de J uxtlahuaca. — ^Juxtlahuaca, San Juan Mixtepec. 
Tecomaxtlahuaca, San Juan Lagunas, Santiago Coyco- 
yan, Santa Caterina Noltepec. 
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Distrito de Nochixtlan. — N'ochixtlan, Yahuitlan, Santo 
Domingo, Yodocono Magdelena, Tilantongo Santiago, 
Magdelena Jaltepec, Apoala Santiago, Teozacoalo San 
Pedro, San Pedro Cantaros, Tecomatlan, San Miguel. 

Distrito de Silacayoapan. — San Pedro, San Miguel Ahue- 
huetitlan, Calihuala, Tlapacingo San Francisco. 

Distrito de Teotitlan. — San Juan Coatzopan. 

Distriio de Teposcolulu. — San Vicente Nuna, San Pedro 
Martin Yucunana, Tlatayapan, Santa Marla Tiltepec. 

2. Cuicateco. 

Distrito de Cuicatlan. — Cuicatlan, Concepcidn Papalo, San 
Francisco Chapulapa. 

3. Amuzgo. 

Distrito Jamiltepec. — San Pedro Amuzgos. 

III. Famili.\ Mazateca: 

lA. Chocho. 

Distrito de Coixllahuaca. — Coixtlaiiuaca, Jicotlan Tequis- 
tepec, San Jerdnimo Otla, Tlapitepec. 

Distrito de Teposcolulu. — Santa Maria Tamazulapan, 
San Antonio Acutla. 

IB. Popoloco. 

Distrito de Coixtlahuaca. — Coi.xtlahuaca, Santo Domingo 
Tepene. 

2A. Mazateco. 

Distrito de Teototlan. — San Lorenzo, Cuanelcuiltitla, Hua- 
utla de Jimenez, Huechuetlan San Francisco. 

Distrito de Tnxlepec.- — Jalapa de Diaz, San Miguel Soyal- 
tepec, San Pedro Ixcatlan. 

2B. Ixcateco. 

Distrito de Teotitlan. — Ixcatldn Santa Marla. 

Distrito de Tuxtepec. — Ixcatldn. 

3. Trique. 

Distrito de Juxtlahuaca. — San Juan Copala. 

IV. Familia Chinanteca: 

I. Chinanteco. 

Distrito de Tuxtepec. — San Pedro Loochiapa, San Antonio 
Analco, Santiago Tlatepusco, Santa Cruz Tepetotutla, 
San Juan Bautista valle Nacional, San Felipe Usila, 
San Lucas Ojitlan. 

Distrito de Chiapam. — Leatao San Juan. 
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V. Familia Choxtal: 

I. Chontal. Tequistlan. 

Distrito de Tehuantepec. — Tequistlan, Huamelula. 

Distrito Yautepec. — Santa Maria Ecatepec, Santa Lucia 
Mecaltepec, Santa Maria Candelaria, Chontecomoatlan. 
VI. Familia Huave: 

I. Huave. 

Distrito de Juchitan. — San Francisco Hixhuatan, San 
Dionisio del Mar, Santa Maria del Mar. 

Distrito de Tehuantepec. — San Mateo del Mar. 

\TI. Familia Zoque; 

1. Mixe. 

Distrito de Ckoapan. — -Atitlan, Puxmetacan. 

Distrito de Juchitan. — San Juan Guichicovi. 

Distrito de Tehuantepec. — Mazatlan San Juan. 

Distrito de Villa Alta. — Mixistlan. Santa Maria Asunci6n 
Totontepec, San Pablo Ayutla, Tlahuitoltepec, San 
Crist6bal Chichicaxtepec. 

Distrito Yautepec. — Cacalotepec, San Miguel Quetzaltepec. 

2 . Zoque. 

Distrito de Juchitan. — San Miguel Chimalapa, Santa Maria 
Chimalapa. 

Vni. Familia Mexicaxa; 

I. Mexican. 

Distrito de Pochutla. — Pochutla. 

Distrito de Silacayoapam. — Santa Ana Ray6n. 

Distrito de Tuxtepec.—Tnxtepec. 

Distrito de Teotilan. — Santa Maria Teopoxco, San Martin 
Toxpalan. 
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W J McGEEi 

W ILLIAM John McGee, or, as he preferred to be known, \V J McGee, 
was born on a farm at Farley, Dubuque county, Iowa, April 17, 1853, and 
died of cancer at Washington, D. C,, September 8, 1912. He was the 
son of James and Martha (Anderson) McGee, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
his paternal great-great-grandfather having been Alexander McGee of 
County Down, Ireland, who emigrated to the United States, while on 
the maternal side the line leads back to Samuel Anderson, of Irish 
parentage, who was born at sea in 1740. Both of these grandparents 
espoused the American cause in the Revolution, In his early years, 
although large for his age, McGee was frail in health, averse to manual 
labor, and rather uncertain in disposition; and even in later life, not- 
withstanding his apparent robustness, he was not so strong physically 
as was generally supposed, 

McGee attended irregularly a county district school, of the kind 
common to sparsely settled communities, until he was about fourteen 
years of age, from which time his education was almost entirely’ the 
result of intense individual effort, in which he was urged and stimulated 
by his mother, an excellently well-informed woman, who was anxious 
that her children should be well educated. The last one apparently 
to give him formal instruction, in 1867-68, was an elder brother. The 
boy proved to be an apt pupil, acquiring knowledge with wonderful 
ease and retaining it in what later developed into a really remarkable 
memory. These home studies were continued through the years 1867 
to 1874, and included Latin, German, and higher mathematics. He also 
read law, and to a slight extent engaged in justice-court practice. His 
self-acquired knowledge of mathematics, which included astronomy and 
surveying, combined with field instruction by a maternal uncle, made 
him an excellent surveyor, and his services in this capacity were not only 
much in demand in the neighborhood, but increased his powers of observa- 
tion during the outdoor work that ultimately led him into the paths of 

’ Much of the information contained in this notice, especially with reference to 
the early life of Dr McGee, was kindly furnished by Dr F. H. Knowlton, of the United 
States Geological Survey. 
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geology and anthropology. jMeanwhile, when about twenty years of 
age, he worked at the forge and became engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of agricultural implements. In conjunction with an elder brother 
and a cousin he invented and patented, June 9, 1874, an improved 
adjustable cultivator, but the device was not a commercial success. 

As is well known, McGee’s first serious scientific work was in the 
field of geology. In 1878 he was enrolled as a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in affiliation with its section 
of geology, and in the same year published his first paper on a geological 
topic. From 1877 to 1881 he prosecuted, as a private enterprise, a 
topographic and geological survey of an area in northeastern Iowa 
covering about 12,000 square miles. 

It was evidently during this field work that McGee’s interest in 
anthropological research was first aroused. In 1878 appeared his first 
paper on an anthropological subject — ‘‘On the Artificial Mounds of 
Northeastern Iowa, and the Evidence of the Employment of a Unit of 
Measurement in their Erection” — an immediate outcome of his geo- 
logical studies and surveys in the preceding year. At the meeting of 
the American Association for the .Advancement of Science at St Louis 
in 1878 he presented a paper ‘‘On an .Anatomical Peculiarity by which 
Crania of the Mound Builders may be Distinguished from those of 
Alodern Indians,” in which, as in the case of his earlier paper, were 
presented views that, while characteristic of the period, are untenable 
in the light of present knowledge but serve to illustrate the great advance 
made in the elucidation of archeological problems during subsequent 
years. 

McGee’s first work under Federal auspices was a report on the 
building stones of Iowa, prepared for the Tenth Census (1880), published 
in 1884. This, but more especially his careful work on the multifarious 
phenomena of glaciation in the upper Mississippi valley, had attracted 
wide attention, and in July, 1883, when thirty years of age, he was called 
to the United States Geological Survey by its director. Major J. W. 
Powell, where for ten years he served as a geologist and performed 
important scientific work. On June 30, 1893, AIcGee resigned from the 
Geological Survey to assume, on the following day, the active charge of 
the Bureau of .American Ethnology, under the directorship of Major 
Powell, with the title of ethnologist, and a year later his designation was 
changed to ethnologist-in-charge. During his service with this Bureau, 
which extended through a decade, he continued active scientific work 
whenever the pressure of the administrative duties of a Government 
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office permitted. His most noteworthy undertaking in this direction, 
which resulted in his most important contribution to anthropology, 
was a study, during two seasons, of the Seri Indians of Tiburon island 
in the Gulf of California and of the adjacent coast of Sonora, in 1894 and 
1895. With a small party he conducted the only scientific expedition 
to Tiburon island that had ever been attempted, and prepared a topo- 
graphic map of the island home of the Seri, but as the Indians fled on 
the approach of the party, McGee did not come in contact with them 
on the island, depending for his information on a band employed by a 
Mexican ranchman near the Sonora coast. The results of these studies 
formed one of the accompanying papers of the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Subsequently he spent several 
weeks in northern Lower California, making observations among the Co- 
copa Indians, but the results were not published. Based chiefly on mate- 
rial gathered by the late J. Owen Dorsey, McGee prepared a memoir on 
“The Siouan Indians” to serve as an introduction to Dorsey’s “Siouan 
Sociology,” both of which papers appear in the Fifteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau. Based on a collection of Peruvian trephined skulls 
collected by. Dr M. A. Muniz, of Peru, McGee prepared, in conjunction 
with Dr Muniz, a descriptive paper which was published in the Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau, while in the Nineteenth Report he presented 
a paper on “Primitive Numbers,” with the result that Cornell College, 
in his home state, conferred on him the degree of LL.D.iniqoi. McGee’s 
anthropological bibliography alone is an extended one, while his writings 
on scientific subjects generally are extremely varied and extensive. He 
resigned from the Bureau of American Ethnology, July 31, 1903, to 
assume charge of the department of anthropology of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St Louis, where he was active also in organizing 
the World’s Congress of Arts and Sciences in 1904, of which he was senior 
speaker in its department of anthropology. At the close of the exposition 
he was appointed director of the “St Louis Public Museum,” which 
never developed much more than the name; and in 1907, after spending 
a period in the Papagueria desert of Sonora and Arizona, he became 
associated with the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of 
Agriculture as an expert in subsoil erosion and subsoil waters, which 
position he held until the time of his death. Meanwhile he became 
interested in the conservation movement and was selected as vice-chair- 
man and secretary of the Inland Waterways Commission, of which he was 
the leading spirit and in whose interest he was the most active worker. 

In 1888 he married Anita Newcomb, who, with a son and a daughter, 
survive him. 
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McGee was a man of commanding presence, of remarkable mental 
vitality, ingenuity, and versatility, and of almost fanatical perseverance. 
He had a personal fondness for the unusual, as his preference in respect 
to the initials of his given name and his strong liking for the coinage of 
new terms suggest. But McGee was human withal, and the most 
generous character, both with his slender purse and his store of knowledge, 
that any of his host of intimates ever knew. He was sympathetic and 
helpful, with almost unlimited ambition, and ever ready, whatever the 
cost, to resent any seeming interference with it. He was remarkably 
alert and resourceful, as an incident of one of the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will show. A local divine, 
mistaking McGee for a fellow minister, invited him to fill his pulpit at a 
Sunday evening service. McGee, although not affiliated with any 
church, immediately accepted, and selecting as his text the words “Love 
ye one another,” delivered an address remarkable for its eloquence and 
replete with human sympathy and understanding. 

McGee’s interest extended to almost every branch of science, as his 
constant activities in behalf of and his affiliation with many scientific 
bodies attest. He became a member of the .Anthropological Society of 
\\ ashington soon after coming to the capital and served as its president 
from 1898 to 1900. In 1902 he was foremost in the founding of the 
American Anthropological Association, of which he was elected the first 
president. When the American Anthropologist was established in 18991 
McGee became one of the two constructive owners, sharing its finan- 
cial responsibilities before it came under the control of the American 
.Anthropological .Association. The scientific and other learned organiza- 
tions of which he was an active member are too numerous to list here. 

The courage and fortitude so characteristic of McGee in his most 
active days he did not permit to desert him toward the close of his life. 
.Aware of his fatal malady long before the end, he determined to note 
carefully the progress of the disease (which first manifested itself in the 
Sonora desert fourteen years before), in the hope that the interests of 
learning might be subserved. The result of these observations was 
published in Science shortly after his death. Notwithstanding intense 
suffering and separation from all his kindred, and with full knowledge 
of the inevitable, he worked assiduously on the final revision of a scientific 
memoir which he finished on the eve of the final dissolution. 

W J McGee was an unusually remarkable man. It would be a 
difficult task to appraise now the value of his varied contributions to 
knowledge, to recall even a tithe of his generosities, or to recount the 
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multitude of his interests. From early manhood he was a strong advo- 
cate of the diffusion of knowledge, and his last efforts were devoted to 
this lifelong purpose. The following is an e.vtract from his will; 

" Pursuant to an intention fi.ted in early manhood on learning that 
a certain State provided by law that medical graduates should have had 
dissecting-room e.vperience, and yet made so little provision for the 
requisite subjects: and conformably with the shocking economic waste 
represented by the cities of the dead in the long-settled portions of the 
country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my efforts and 
myself to the public good, I give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor,” 

F. \V. H. 


ROBERT FLETCHER 

Dr Robert Fletcher, one of the founders of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington in February, 1879, died at Washington, Xovember 
8. 1912. 

Dr Fletcher was born in Bristol, England, March 6, 1823, and there- 
fore was in his ninetieth year at the time of his death. His father, also 
named Robert Fletcher, was an attorney; his mother was Esther Wall. 
Dr Fletcher was educated at private schools and later studied law for 
two years in his father's office. He then turned his attention to medicine, 
pursuing his studies first at the Bristol Medical School, then at the 
London Hospital, being graduated from the latter institution after five 
years’ study. Before his death Dr Fletcher was the oldest living gradu- 
ate. He was made a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and of the London Society of Apothecaries in 1844. 

In 1843 Dr Fletcher married Miss Hannah Howe of Bristol, and three 
children were born: .Arthur Henry Fletcher, Lieutenant, L'. S. X.; Robert 
Howe Fletcher, Captain, U. S. A., and Catherine .Agnes Fletcher, the 
wife of general Leon .A. Matile. L. S. .A. Dr Fletcher's wife died at 
Washington, January 20, 1889. 

Dr Fletcher came to the L'nited States and settled at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1847, where he practised his profession. .At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he entered the service of the L'nited States and spent two 
years in active duty in the field as Surgeon of the First Ohio \ olunteers. 
He was then commissioned as Surgeon, F. S. \ olunteers, and given 
charge of military hospital Xo. 7, at Xashville, Tennessee. Later he 
was appointed Medical Purveyor. .At the close of the war he was 
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breveted Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel for faithful and meritorious 
service. 

In 1871 Dr Fletcher entered the office of the Provost-iNIarshal-General 
of the Army in Washington, and, in association with Dr J. H. Baxter, 
of the Army, and others, prepared the two volumes, published in 1875, 
entitled Statistics. Medical and Anthropological, of the Provost-ifarshal- 

General’s Bureau, 
Derived from Rec- 
ords of the Ex- 
a rn i n at i 0 n for 
Military Service 
in the Armies of 
the United States 
during the lateWar 
of the Rebellion of 
over a Million Re- 
c r u i t s. Drafted 
Men, Substitutes 
and Enlisted Men. 
Dr Fletcher wrote 
especially the por- 
tion bearing the 
title "An Outline 
of the History of 
Anthropometry, 
or the Attempts 
to Ascertain the 
Proportions of the 
Human Body” 
fpp. Ixii-lxxxviiil , 
including a bibli- 
ography which 
could have been 

compiled at that time only by great labor combined with good judgment 
and an extended knowledge of ancient and modern languages. This 
monumental work aggregates 1,450 pages. 

In 1S76 Dr Fletcher was appointed an Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
L. S. A., and was associated with Dr John S. Billings, of the Army, who 
was in charge of the Library of the Surgeon General's Office. He now 
became engaged in the preparation of the great Index Catalogue of the 
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Library, which has appeared in yearly volumes beginning in 1S80 and 
has entered a second series, with a total of thirty-three volumes. This 
work is another monument to Dr Fletcher's industry, knowledge, and 
good judgment. In addition, a monthly Index Mediciis was commenced 
in 1879, with Ur Fletcher as associate editor. After twenty years the 
publication was discontinued, but it was resumed in 1903 and has con- 
tinued to the present time, with Dr Fletcher as editor-in-chief until 1912. 

The study of law pursued by Dr Fletcher making the subject of 
medical jurisprudence especially attractive to him, he lectured thereon 
at the medical department of Columbian (now George Washington) 
University from 1884 to 1888, and at Johns Hopkins Medical School from 
1S97 to 1903. 

Dr Fletcher was a member of a number of societies, including the 
following; Anthropological Society of Washington (of which he was 
President for several terms), American Folk-lore Society, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, American Statistical Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (a fellowf, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, College of Physicians and Surgeons of Phila- 
delphia, Medical Society of the District of Columbia (honorary), Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington (sometime President), Washington 
Academy of Sciences, Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Societe 
d’Hygifene of Paris. In 1910 Dr Fletcher received a gold medal from 
the Royal College of Surgeons, a distinction that had been accorded to 
phvsicians only eleven times in ninety years. On him was conferred 
the honorarv degree of Doctor of Medicine in 18S4 by Columbian 
University, and only a few da> s prior to his death he received the degree 
of :M.D. from the Bristol Medical College, in which he first attended 
medical lectures. A life-size portrait of Dr Fletcher graces the Library 
of the Surgeon General's Office in the Army Medical Museum building 
at Washington. 

Dr Fletcher was rather tall and slender; in manner always extremely 
dignified, and ever courteous and helpful. His store of knowledge of 
medicine and of the collateral sciences and their bibliography was alwa\s 
at the service of those in quest. 

The more important writings of Dr Fletcher, in addition to those 
abo\’e mentioned, are as follows: 

Prehistoric Trephining and Cranial Amulets. 1882. 

Paul Broca and the French School of Anthropology. 18S2. 

Human Proportion in Art and Anthropometry. 1883. 

Tattooing among Civilized Peoples. 1S83. 

AM. ANTH , N. S , I4“45 
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Myths of the Robin Redbreast in Earlier English Poetry. 1898. 

The \’igor and Expressiveness of Older English. 1890. 

The Xew School of Criminal Anthropology-. 1891. 

The Poet, Is he Born, not iMade? 1893. 

Anatomy and Art. 1895. 

Brief Memoir of Colonel Garrick Mallery, U.S.A. 1895. 

Medical Lore in the Older English Dramatists and Poets (Exclusive of Shaks- 
peare). 1895. 

The Witches’ Pharmacopoeia. 1896. 

Scopelism. 1897. (Said to be the first paper on this subject in English.) 

A Tragedy of the Great Plague at Milan in 1630. 1898. 

On Some Diseases bearing the Names of Saints. 1912. 

Columns of Infamy. (In the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 

D. S. Lamb 

ANDREW LANG 

In the death of I\Ir Lang anthropology has lost one of its most 
picturesque and persevering students. The light touch, the quaint humor, 
the literary tone, the flashes of an intelligence better remembered for its 
keenness and quick perception than for its depth and breadth, are insep- 
arably bound up with Mr Lang’s reputation in scientific circles. He 
would prefer this guise to that of erudite research, so his whole literary 
personality would seem to declare, — and to this ideal he was consistent. 
Such were, in the main, the characteristics of his articles in Man and 
in Folk Lore, his contributions to Anthropology and the Classics, to 
Anthropological Essays dedicated to E. B. Tylor, and in such of his 
books as Magic and Religion, Myth, Magic and Religion, The Making 
of Religion, and The Secret of the Totem. He had announced, prior to his 
death, that we might expect other volumes from his pen. They will 
probably be forthcoming in posthumous editions. 

Mr Lang’s argumentation, too frequently evasive and half-serious, was 
now and then incisive and illuminating. The theory that totems were 
the result of the restriction of a given group to one particular kind of 
food was effectively answered by the retort that “ man cannot live by 
witchetty-grubs alone.” But Mr Lang’s greatest service to anthropology 
has been by way of enlisting others in its service through the enticing 
chapters of his earlier works. Many have been turned by his writings 
to the great field of opportunity and have contributed, each in his way, 
some bit of knowledge or guidance to the study of man. 

-Mr Lang was more than an ethnologist, more than a writer and 
researcher in mythology, religion, magic, and various forms of social 
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organization. He was an untiring student of ps>'chical research, of 
folk-lore, of the classics, of literature in almost every age and clime, and a 
ready writer on all of these topics. In each of these fields he has done 
something to perpetuate his memory. Hence his fame is in no wise 
dependent upon his ethnological contributions and is well secured without 
them. He was rather the litterateur — and as such he was probably without 
a peer in the English-writing world, — who made a few sallies into eth- 
nology and kindred subjects. We must, therefore, value his contributions 
not as the contributions cf one who has enlisted for this cause, but rather 
as of one whose work lay elsewhere but whose sympathies and interests 
and labors in the intervals of respite from his life-work were with us. 
It is, I think, in this spirit that we should look upon the work of Mr Lang 
and add to the appreciation of a score of departments of litterce humaniores 
a tribute of gratitude for the work that has helped forward the Science 
of Man. 

W. D. W.aLLis. 

REL.ATIONSHIP OF THE INDL\N L.\NGU.\GES OF 
C.\LIFORNIA 

.\nthropologic.\lly California has always been noted for its 
linguistic diversity, which has been accepted as being greater than that 
of any other part of the world. Since Powell’s standardizing classification, 
w'hich allotted twenty-two distinct families of native languages to the 
state, only one consolidation, that of Shasta and Achomawi, has been 
positively asserted and generally accepted. Two or three other pairs 
of languages have for some time seemed to be probably each reducible 
to a common origin; but the specific similarities determined were weak- 
ened by the frequent occurrence of both le.xical and grammatical re- 
semblances between many other families which there was no justification 
for connecting genetically. These grammatical resemblances have 
been several times discussed by us and attributed to the inter-influence 
of distinct families, due to geographical contact. The lexical similarities 
we have assumed, in all but a few’ cases, to be the result of borrowing. 
It became clear that until the degree and extent of this mutual influencing 
and borrow'ing amoftg unrelated languages were more precisely ascer- 
tained, the relationships suspected in the few instances referred to were 
capable of explanation through such borrowing on a slightly more 
intensive scale, and would therefore never advance beyond the stage of 
probability. For this reason we undertook some time ago a comparison 
of more than two hundred stem words in all the languages and dialects 
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of California so far as material was available. From the time the material 
began to be assembled, some interesting results as to the character 
and scope of the borrowing of words commenced to appear; but after 
analysis of the collected information had progressed becond a certain 
point, it became apparent that the only satisfactory explanation of 
the resemblance between certain languages was genetic relationship. 
On the basis of these indications the grammatical information extant 
on the same languages were ree.xamined, and in every instance was found 
strongly confirmatory. Lexical and structural similarities coinciding 
and being relatively abundant, true relationships have been accepted as 
established. The new larger families and their components are: 

Penutian, comprising the groups formerly known as Maidu, Wintun, 
Miwok. Costanoan, and Yokuts. This is a relatively large and compact 
family, occupying practically the whole of the drainage area of the great 
valley of California. 

Hokan, comprising certainh' Shasta, Chimariko, and Pomo, probab!)’ 
Karok, and possibly Yana. The territory of this family is in the hill 
country to the north and west of the Penutian, and is more irregular. 

Rit'o-'an. comprising Yurok and Wiyot. No new proof on the pre- 
viously suggested possible relationship of these two languages was 
obtained, except the negative evidence of complete lack of resemblances 
of both to any other family, which of course increases the weight of the 
similarities between the two, insufficient though these may yet be for 
absolute demonstration. 

The number of distinct families in California is thus reduced from 
twenty-one certainly to fifteen and possibly to twelve. 

Owing to the absence of one of the undersigned in Asia at the present 
moment, some time must elapse before our materia! and conclusions 
can be finally revised and published. For this reason the present 
announcement is issued. 

R. B. Di.xOxV 
L. Kroeber 

THE DEATH OF CHIEF JOHN A. GIBSON 

“Another generation and there will be no custom; still another generation and 
there will be no memory .” — Chief John .4. Gibson. 

John A. Gibson, head chief of the Seneca tribe residing at Grand 
River Reserve, Ontario,' died November i, 1912, from an apoplectic 
stroke, at the age of sixty-three. In his death the Iroquois tribes lose 
one of their last strongholds and ethnologists a weil-nigh inexhaustible 
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storehouse of information on practically every side of Iroquois culture. 
As a young man Gibson was one of those wideawake, keen-witted 
Indians, so rare nowadays, who spend hours and days listening to the 
stories of the old men and who are not satisfied until they have traced a 
custom or a belief back to its earliest remembered antecedents. In this 
way he early acquired a good knowledge of the social structure, cere- 
monies, and mythology 
of his tribe and of its 
sister tribes in the 
League. He was a 
mighty lacrosse player 
and as manager of the 
Gibson lacrosse team 
was widely known in 
Canada and the eastern 
United States. At the 
age of thirty-one he 
lost his sight, the result 
of an accident in a la- 
crosse game. Prolonged 
medical attendance 
having failed to restore 
his vision, he resigned 
himself to his condition 
and, by dint of perse- 
verance and his unusual 
powers of memory and 
comprehension, soon 
became one of the most 
respected among the 
wise men of the Iro- 
quois. He was a pro- 
phet of the Handsome 
Lake doctrine, and in 
this capacity, accompanied by an attendant, usually his ton, he made 
yearly visits to other Iroquois reserves, preaching the gospel of pure life 
and of adherence to ancient ideals. 

At the same time, his house at Grand River Reserve became the 
Mecca of Iroquois students. Horatio Hale, David Boyle, M. R. Harring- 
ton, A. C. Parker, J. \. B. Hewitt, and a host of others drew a wealth of 
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ethnological information from the ever polite, somewhat formal, mar- 
^ elously omniscient chief. Xotwithstanding his blindness. Gibson 
repeatedly represented his people in their dealings with the Canadian 
government, not uncommonly with signal success, and he always prided 
himself on having personally met and shaken hands with a number of 
prominent Canadian officials. 

The writer of these lines was fortunate enough to work with Gibson 
for several months in the course of the last year of his life. While his 
Iroquois researches will suffer greatly through this sudden cutting off 
of their main source of information, he also regards the death of the 
straight-mannered, noble-hearted, big-minded Indian chief with the 
sense of a keen personal loss. 

.A. Goldenweiser 



ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1914. — In 

the fall of 1911 a number of delegates to former sessions of the Congress 
of Americanists met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Anthropological Society of Washington, for 
the purpose of taking preliminary steps toward extending an invitation 
to the Congress at its London meeting in 1912 to hold its Nineteenth 
Session in 1914 at Washington. A temporary organizing committee 
was selected, consisting of Mr W. H. Holmes, chairman; Mr F. W. 
Hodge; and Dr A. Hrdlicka, secretary. This committee entered into 
communication with the principal local institutions and organizations 
interested in the work of the .Americanists, and by May i, 1912, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed on by the Smithsonian Institution, 
.Anthropological Society of Washington, George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Catholic University of .America, and the 
Washington Society of the .Archaeological Institute of .America. .A list 
of persons to constitute the permanent Organizing Committee was agreed 
on and Dr Hrdlicka was instructed to present the joint invitation, with 
the list mentioned, to the council of the London meeting of the .American- 
ists. This was done, and both were accepted without objection. In 
addition an official in\ itation from the Bolivian government was accepted 
for a second session, to be held at La Paz following the Washington 
meeting. 

On October ii, 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington 
session met in the National Museum for organization. Its membership 
is as follows; 

Mr Franklin .Adams, Dr Frank Baker, Mr Charles H. Butler, Prof. 
Mitchell Carroll, Rev. H. J. Shandelle, Rev. Charles W. Currier, Rev. 
.A. J. Donlan, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, Miss .Alice C. Fletcher, Mr Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, Mr F. W. Hodge, Prof. H. L. Hodgkins, Mr William H. 
Holmes, Dr Walter Hough, Dr .Ales Hrdlicka, Mr Gaillard Hunt, Prof. 
J. Franklin Jameson, Dr George M. Kober, Dr D. S. Lamb, Prof. Charles 
H. McCarthy, Mr James Mooney. Dr J. Dudley Morgan, Mr Clarence 
F. Norment, Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, Mr George R. Stetson, .Admiral 
Charles H. Stockton, Dr J. R. Swanton. Mr Harry Van Dyke, Dr Charles 
D. Walcott, and Mr M. I. Weller. 

695 
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The election of officers resulted, in the main, as folloivs; 

For Patron of the Congress: The President of the United States. 

President of the Organizing Committee. Mr \\ . H. Holmes, 
head curator, department of anthropology, United States National 
Museum. 

Secretary, Dr A. Hrdlicka, curator, division of physical anthropology. 
United States National Museum. 

Auxiliary secretaries: Rev. Dr Charles W. Currier; Mr Felix 
Neumann. 

Treasurer, Air C. F. Norment, president of the National Bank of 
Washington. 

Head of the General (honorary) Committee: Dr Charles D. Walcott, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; Committee on Finance: Dr 
George M. Kober; Committee on .Arrangements and Entertainment: 
Prof. Mitchell Carroll, general secretary of the .Archaeological Institute 
of .America; Committee on Printing and Publication: Mr F. W- Hodge, 
ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of .American Ethnology. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion the sessions of the Congress will be held in the new building of the 
National Museum. The exact date for the session will be determined 
later, in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the delegates to the 
Congress, but in all probability the month will be September. .Active 
preparations for the session, which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant ever held by the International Congress of .Americanists, will be 
undertaken without dt-la\'. 

.A. HRDLICK-t 

Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has returned 
from West .Africa. His trip was undertaken with special reference to 
Liberia, and with a secondary interest in Morocco. The party left 
Chicago on June 15, sailing from New A'ork on June 20 for Rotterdam. 
M’hile waiting in Holland for a steamer, from July 2 to JuK' 13. he made 
some stud\’ of the Dutch literature regarding Alalaysian riddles, a 
subject which has interested him since 1908, when he made a collection of 
Filipino riddles, which was later printed in a little book. He also investi- 
gated Dutch tobacconists' rebuses, which he believes had an influence 
on the Japanese rebus in the sewnteenth and eighteenth centuries. 
From Rotterdam the party went t(j Tangier, Alorocco, where two weeks 
were spent, after which a coasting steamer was taken for Teneriffe, brief 
stop)5 being made at the ports of Casablanca, Alazagan, Zaffi, and 
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Mogador. The moment was historic for Morocco — the old empire being 
in its death throes. The delay of a week at Teneriffe was utilized in a 
study of relics and literature relating to the Guanches, the aboriginal 
Canarians. Six days by sea took the travelers to their destination, 
Monrovia, Liberia. The next month, September, was given up to a 
trip into the interior, which Sir Harry Johnston says is the least known 
part of Africa. Though the heavy rains were on, a journey of about 150 
miles on-foot was made through the Bassa country, up to the borders of 
the Mpesse district, the start being made from Grand Bassa. Interesting 
observations were made upon Bassa life and customs, and a fairlv com- 
plete collection of Bassa objects, 350 pieces, was made. This collection 
is now at the Rauterstrauch-Joest ethnographic museum at Cologne, 
Germany. Returning to ^Monrovia, the month of October was spent 
there in an investigation of social, economic, and political conditions of 
the republic. Besides this investigation some side studies were made; 
measurements were taken upon 200 native soldiers of the frontier force; 
palmar and plantar impressions were made from too subjects; visits 
were made to Krutown and \’eitown (native settlements on the edge of 
Monrovia) and to the neighboring native towns of Bellama and Sinko. 
Professor Starr found the conditions of Liberia so interesting that he 
proposes to publish a small book regarding its problems, which are serious 
and of great interest to Americans. Liberia is a legitimate field for 
American influence. Leat ing Monrovia on October 26, stops of several 
days were made at Freetown. Sierra Leone, and Funchal, Madeira. 
Southampton was reached and left on November 16, and the arrival at 
New \'ork was on November 26. Mr Campbell Mart in arcomi)anicd 
Professor Starr as photographer of the expedition. Besides ordinary 
photographs, some fourteen thousand feet of motion-picture film was 
exposed — about equally divided between Morocco, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone. 

The journey was cut short a month as Professor Starr received word 
at Monrot ia of the death of Manuel Gonzales, who has in nianv expedi- 
tions accompanied him as photographer and assistant. Mr Gonzales 
desired to accompany the present expedition, but it seemed wise for 
him not to do so as he had suffered much in an earlier trip from African 
fever. He was shot as he slept in his bed in the City of Mexico on the 
night of July 8. Professor Starr now goes to Mexico to arrange the 
business affairs of his faithful and devoted helper. It is expected that 
he will return tor the work of the winter quarter at the university, which 
begins on Januarv 2, 
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Investigations at Tiahuanacu. — Under date of August 9th, Dr M. V. 
Ballivian, of the Direccion General de Estadistica y Estudios Geo- 
graficos at La Paz, Bolivia, made the following announcement: 

The last International Congresses of Americanists have occupied themselves 
with the prehistoric monuments of Tiahuanacu, which is likewise one of the main 
subjects coming within the scope of this Institution. 

The Bolivian Government takes a most decided interest in the preser\’ation 
of these interesting historical ruins, which are constantly visited and studied by 
travelers and men of science who come to this country. 

Dr Manuel B. IMariaca, Minister of Public Instruction, in accordance with 
a suggestion which was made by my Office, has seen fit to aid, by means of ample 
pecuniary grants, the investigations which are being made, perhaps for the first 
time in a serious and methodical manner, on the site of the monuments remaining 
after the devastation caused by the removal of many archeological stones and a 
considerable number of monoliths of inestimable value during the construction 
of the railroad from Lake Titicaca to this city, to say nothing of the material 
extracted for the construction of buildings during the colonial period. 

The excavations, which form the subject of the present communication, were 
commenced early last June under the direction of Dr Otto Buchtien, the distin- 
guished director of the National Museum, on the site of the present cemetery. 
From the beginning of the work very satisfactory results have been obtained. At 
a depth of from one to three meters a large number of specimens of pottery dating 
before the time of the Incas have been found. Many of these specimens are in a 
perfect state of preservation, and consequently are of great value to the archeo- 
logical collection of the Museum, which will be able to exhibit the most complete 
section of prehistoric ceramics of Tiahuanacu. 

Attention is called to the vases discovered in large numbers and in a very 
good state of preservation; to the class of material, which is of the finest; to the 
artistic form, whether they be chalices or craters (crdteres) and also to the colors, 
w hich are very well preserved and similar to the very bright colors of the Pompeiian 
frescos. 

Another ver>- noteworthy point in connection with these vases is the diversity 
of ideographic or pictographic signs, which deserve to be studied in detail by the 
specialists who are devoting their time to our American archeology'. 

Among the small objects there is one of great importance. It is a human 
figure of silver, about five centimeters high, which apparently shows the style of 
dress of those times and which, accordingly, is extremely interesting for ethno- 
graphic studies. 

At a place less than one meter in depth an accumulation of burnt tiles was 
found. They were, however, in large pieces of a very peculiar design, such as 
has never been found at Tiahuanacu. The characters must be ideographic signs 
whose study might be very important. 

Some skulls have also been collected. They arc plainly deformed and are 
well preserved, though some are better than others. 
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Moreover, a number of wrought stones have been found which evidently 
served as weapons intended to be thrown, probably with slings. 

Among the small objects there is one very noteworthy, carved in form of a 
stamp representing a fine drawing, which also belongs to the potterj' of the time 
prior to the Incas. 

In the most recent e.vcavations a skull has been found which appears to belong 
to a rather ancient race. It is provided with a frontal suture, and all its dimen- 
sions are somewhat greater than those of skulls of the present inhabitants. It 
is deformed, the occipital being pressed upward very much. The zygomatic 
arches are very concave and the cheek bones very prominent. The orbits also 
appear to be larger than are now usually met with. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum. — During recent months the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has been very active in 
adding to its collections and in prosecuting scientific research. Among 
the more important accessions are; A South Pacific collection consist- 
ing of very rare and old ethnological pieces chiefly from New Zea- 
land, Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji; a Chilkat Indian blanket; a large 
collection of ethnological material from the Congo, gathered by the well 
known explorers, Frobenius and Brandt; an ethnological and photo- 
graphic collection from Sierra Leone; an ancient Egyptian oil portrait, a 
gift from Prof. \V. M. Flinders-Petrie. The Museum continued its 
excavations in Crete, where, at Vrokastro, in the eastern end of the 
island, a late Minoan town and cemetery were opened by Mr Richard 
B, Seager and Dr Edith H, Hall, An account of this exploration appears 
in The Museum Journal for September, Mr Wilson D. Wallis spent the 
summer among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia making ethnological 
studies and gathering collections. Mr Louis Shotridge is engaged in 
making a model of his native village of Klukwan on Chilkat river, 
southeastern Alaska. Mr W. C. Orchard has finished a model repre- 
senting an encampment of one of the Plains tribes, and it is proposed to 
continue with other models representing the encampments of other 
tribes. Owing to the extended preparations the Amazon expedition of 
the Museum was delayed in starting, but it is expected that the part\ , 
for whose use a one hundred and eighty-two ton boat has been purchased 
and remodeled, will reach the field of operations early in 1913. Dr W. C. 
Farabee has resigned from Harvard Lniversity and will take charge of 
this expedition. The Museum has also sent an expedition to the Philip- 
pine Islands, in charge of .Mr Otto Hanson, for the purpose of making 
ethnological collections among the Bagobos of southern Mindanao. 

The following weekly lecture course has been announced by the 
Museum for the current season; 
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November 23, Dr Edith H. Hall, Crete before the Days of Homer. 
November 30, Mr Lawrence Binyon, What is Art? December 7, 
Dr Arthur Stoddard Cooley, Delphi and Olympia. December 14, 
Dr Morris Jastrow. Impressions of the Orient: Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus. December 21, NIiss M. A. L.lmb, The Needlework of 
Antiquity. January 4, Dr Charles Upson Clark, Iberian Art: The 
Romans in Spain. January 11, Mr Rustom Rustomjee, The Cities 
and Temples of India. January 18, Dr Ch.arles L^pson Clark, 
Moorish Art in Spain: The Alhambra. January 25, Dr Robert Pier- 
PONT Blake, Santa Sophia and Byzantine Art in Constantinople. 
February i, I\Ir James H. Brewster, The Children of the Sun. Feb- 
ruary S, Mr E. Tord.ay, In Pursuit of an African King. February 15, 
Dr W.vlton Brooks McDaniel, Travels in Etruria. March i. Dr 
W. Max Muller, The Jewelry of the Ancient Egyptians. March 8, 
Dr Carl Bezold, The Art of Ancient Egypt. March 15, Dr Walter 
Brooks McDaniel, The Ancient Etruscans and their Works. March 
22, Mr Frederick Monsen, My Friends the Indians. March 29, 
Dr Clifford H. Moore, The Religion of Mithras. 

Anthropology at the Dundee Meeting. — In the proceedings of Section 
H (Anthropology) at the Dundee meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, according to the London Times, much 
interest attached to Professor Anthony’s e.xhibit of the cast of the La 
Quina brain — one of the first examples of a brain of paleolithic man of 
Neanderthal type to be de.scribed and one of the finest yet discovered— 
as well as to Professor Keith’s communication on the Gibraltar brain, 
which afforded strong corroborative evidence in support of the theories 
of the e\-olution of mammalian and especially the human brain elaborated 
in the president's address. Dr Duckworth’s description of the jaw of 
paleolithic antiquity found in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, in 1867, but 
not prcA'ioush' described, which was presented to the section by Prof. 
Bo\d Dawkins, was another interesting and important contribution to 
the study of the antiquity of man — a subject much in evidence at this 
meeting. Prof. Elliot Smith’s views on the origin of megalithic monu- 
ments, which he associates closely with the beginnings of the use of copper 
in Egypt, whence he holds the adoption of this form of burial monument 
spread over the remainder of the world, gave rise to a discussion in which 
these view s were strongly criticized and a number of profoundlv interesting 
questions were raised. The discussion on the ethnological aspects of 
Scottish folklore, if it did not succeed in elucidating any particular 
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problems of Scottish ethnology, at any rate brought out the fact that 
many primitive customs still survive in different parts of the country 
and will undoubtedly serve to stimulate interest in a subject in which 
the serious workers are regrettably few. Papers dealing with Egyptian 
archeology and the ethnology of the Sudan were unusuallv numerous. 

Prof. Elliot Smith in his two papers, one dealing with the earliest 
attempts at mummification in Egypt, and a second dealing with the 
physical character of the Egyptians of the second and third dynasties, 
has traced to a higher antiquity than had previously been done the use of 
this method for preserving the body of the dead, and in the second case 
has demonstrated the existence of an alien population in Egypt at an 
earlier date than his previous researches had revealed. Dr Wood-Jones’s 
paper or, the ancient and modern Xubas showed that there is evidence 
of this same process of infiltration of an alien element in Xubia in early 
Christian times. Mr Robert Mond’s colored illustrations of the Theban 
tombs excavated by Mr Gardner were greatly appreciated, both on the 
ground of their beauty and of their scientific valii? as accurate records. 
The papers of Professor Petrie on early dynastic discoveries, and by 
Mr Quibell on tombs of the second and third dynasties, both contained 
important contributions to the study of Egyptian antiquities. To 
archeologists a melancholy interest attached to Mr Ogilvie’s paper on 
the Temple of Philte. The colored slides shown to illustrate the paper 
were reproductions of recent sketches, and probably will be the last 
records to be made of the temple, which will be finally submerged in 
November. 

Researches for the San Diego Exposition. — Dr Ales Hrdlicka 
has returned from an extended and important trip through Europe, 
southern Siberia, and Mongolia, undertaken partly under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian institution and partly in the interest of the Anthro- 
pological department of the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 
The objects of the journey were, first, an examination of all e.xisting well 
authenticated skeletal remains of ancient man in Europe; second, the 
organization of several research projects concerning neolithic and early 
prehistoric man of Europe; third, a survey of conditions, in such parts 
of eastern .-Mia as could be covered in the available time, in regard to 
traces of .-Xsiatic-.^merican connections. The journey was successful 
in all these particulars. In regard to fossil man, Dr Hrdlicka was able 
to examine all the recently discovered and as yet largely undescribed 
skeletal remains of early man in France, as well as to visit the deposits 
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from which the Mauer jaw was recovered and to restudy the precious 
originals of Krapina, the Spy, and Neanderthal caves, the Predmost 
(Maska) collection, the Brno (Briin) skulls, etc. With reference to 
neolithic and early prehistoric man, explorations were undertaken, with 
the cooperation of Professors Matiegka and Stolyhwo, in Bohemia and 
Ukraina, which yielded valuable results. Finally, as to the work in 
Siberia and Alongolia, it was found that the field is of the utmost im- 
portance to American archeology and anthropology. There are many 
thousands of unexplored mounds, some of them antedating the 
knowledge of metals, and there are scattered over vast areas living 
remnants of a people which evidently occupied much of these regions 
before the formation of the present large and composite Asiatic 
groups and which bore the strongest possible physical resemblance 
to the American '“aborigines.” The explorations in central Europe 
and in eastern Asia will, it is hoped, be continued. The results, scien- 
tific as well as objective, are to form one of the features of the anthro- 
pological exhibits at San Diego. 

Other researches have just been completed for the anthropological 
department of the San Diego Exposition. One, in charge of Dr Philip 
Xewton, had for its object the study of children and the gathering of 
collections among the Negritos of Luzon; the other, in charge of Dr Riley 
D. Moore, involved a visit to the Eskimo of St Lawrence island, Alaska. 

Mr Vilhjalmur StefSnsson has recently returned from an expedition 
to the Eskimo of Coronation gulf, begun in 1908 under the auspices of 
the .'American Museum of Natural History, For practical reasons the 
original plans were changed to the extent of spending the first year with 
the Colville River Eskimo, but during the second summer Mr Stefansson 
moved eastward, wintering near Cape Parry. In the spring of 1910 the 
expedition set out toward Coronation gulf and, after encountering various 
indications of a previous population, came upon a village of ten or 
twelve snow houses occupied by about thirty Eskimo. Thence the 
explorers proceeded east along the coast tovv'ard the mouth of the Copper- 
mine, finding a number of inhabited villages on the way. From June 
until October they wandered back and forth between the Coppermine 
river and Great Bear lake with Eskimo summer hunting parties, crossing 
to Victoria island the following spring, and spending altogether thirteen 
months in the territory of this people. 

The most striking result of the trip was the discovery that the Coro- 
nation Gulf Eskimo differ markedly in physique from their Alaskan and 
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Mackenzie river kinsmen. Several of the men had abundant sandy 
beards and more than half had eyebrows lighter than any seen among 
full-bloods in .Alaska. .About a dozen individuals in a population of a 
thousand had eyes lighter than the ordinary Eskimo brown, ranging 
to blue or blue-gray. In explanation of these traits Air Stefansson 
provisionally suggests that the Xorse colony in Greenland mav never 
have been entirely exterminated but that the larger portion of it may 
have escaped and intermarried with the Eskimo of their time. .Another 
interesting fact is the discovery of pottery over a thousand miles east 
of Point Barrow and the occurrence of pottery at Point Barrow in the 
lowest strata harboring any human remains. Mr Stefansson is of 
opinion that his data will shed light on the history of Eskimo movements 
and will establish more fully that they peopled .Alaska from the east. 

Archeological Explorations in Maine. — Mr Warren K. Moorehead, 
curator of the Department of .Archeology, Phillips .Academy, .Andover, 
Mass., reports that the survey of which he has had charge finished its 
first year in Maine on September 8th. There were with the expedition 
at various times from eight to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot 
valley was examined and mapped. .A great deal of work was carried on 
at Pasadumkeag, 40 miles above Bangor, and at Lake .Alamoosook, 
5 miles south of Bucksport. .At Pasadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery 
was entirely dug out; at .Alamoosook two cemeteries and at Orland a 
fourth were found. In these four burial places were 170 graves, from 
which about 800 stone objects were recovered. 

.All the graves contained large quantities of red ocher — not small 
particles such as are often encountered in explorations in the West and 
South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck of the bright 
pigment. The objects found in the graves vary from one or two to 
nineteen in number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified 
forms of gouges, stone celts and hatchets (usually squared), and long, 
tapering and fluted gouges. There were also many unknown forms, 
particularly at Pasadumkeag, where long, oval stones occurred; these 
are perforated and often exceed a foot in length. 

The absence of grooved axes, pottery, bone and shell objects, pipes, 
etc., indicates a culture different from that of the .Algonquian tribes. 
Save in one instance no human bones were discovered, and the graves are 
so old that the stone objects themselves in many cases have commenced 
to disintegrate. Mr C. C. Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three 
burial places in southern Alaine and met with similar conditions; Pro- 
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fessor Putnam and Mr Willoughby considered these graves extremely 
old. The name “ Red Paint People ” has been tentatively applied to 
the unknown people to which the remains are attributable. 

Mr Bryce on the Science of Man. — The following words are con- 
tained in an address delivered at the University of Sydney on July 4 
last by Mr James Bryce, British Ambassador at U'ashington. as reported 
in 7l!e Sydney Morning Herald. The speaker was dealing with questions 
which are at present engaging the attention of unii-ersity authorities 
throughout the British Empire and he evidently did not have anthropol- 
ogv definitely in mind, but what he says has a direct bearing on anthro- 
pology also and is of direct interest to anthropologists. 

How are the claims of theoretical science and applied science to 
be reconciled? How are the claims of languages, and geology, history, 
philosophy, and economics to be reconciled with the claims of' physical 
science, and particularly the claims of applied science? At this moment 
science seems to have had all its own way. The development of scientific 
discovery has been such — so great and numerous have the applications 
of science to industry and commerce been, so far-reaching and potent 
in their results — that we have come to think of science as if it were the 
main object of human knowledge, and ought to take that primary 
place in the scheme of human education formerly taken by languages 
and philosophy. I shall not — it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to do so — sat' anything to disparage the claims of science. It is 
essential, not only to industry and commerce and progress of every 
material kind, but also indispensable as part of education itself, opening 
up to us the whole dealings of nature and God's dealings with men through 
nature, which it is essential that an educated man should possess. But 
anv' scheme of education is narrow and imperfect which does not reserve 
an important place for the human subject. A knowledge of men. their 
nature and literature, their history, their institutions, social and political, 
and their economic life — a knowledge of men and everything about men 
is at least as vital and essential to us as a knowledge of nature." 

The Congress of Religious Ethnology. — As all students are aware, 
a very large part of our knowledge of the ethnology and philology of 
primitive peoples, particularly of America, is due to the scholarly re- 
search and labor of priests of the Catholic missionary orders, Jesuit, 
Franciscan, Dominican, and others. So true is this, that it has been 
said, with pardonable e.xaggeration, that there is no savage tribe or 
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language of nhich one or the other has not written the first description 
or compiled the first dictionary. 

Following the old tradition, an international organization of Catholic 
mission workers has recently been perfected at Louvain, Belgium, under 
the title of Congres d’ Ethnologie Religieuse, for the purpose of making 
scientific study of the religion, ritual, and general ethnology of primitive 
races, with special reference to the problem of Christianization and 
civilization. The initial meeting, August 27 to September 4, 1912, was 
brought about chief!}- through the effort of Rev. P. W. Schmidt, SAcD. 
(Society of the Divine Word), editor of the well known international 
anthropologic journal Atithropos, published under the auspices of his 
order at Salzburg, .Lustria. It was attended by about 120 delegates, 
representing a large number of missionary societies, besides lay professors 
and scholars. .-Lmong the lecturers were members of the Jesuit order; 
the White Fathers, the famous half-military order of the Sudan; the 
Society of the Divine Word, working particularly in China and the far 
east; the Pious Society of Missions; together with other distinguished 
churchmen, every one being a practical contributor in some department 
of ethnology. .According to the official announcement, “The end is 
above all technical, the point of view strictly scientific, the tenor pro- 
fessedly Catholic.” The proceedings will probably appear later in book 
form. James Mooney 

Death of F. J. Gillen. — In .Australian papers which have just come 
to hand we regret to see the announcement of the death of -Mr Francis 
James Gillen. Anthropology has thus lost a conscientious and devoted 
worker, whose world-wide reputation has been well earned in a fast- 
vanishing field of investigation, which, unfortunately, attracts far too 
few men of Mr Gillen’s type. It is now forty-five years since he entered 
the public service of South .Australia, and his official rank caused him 
to become virtually exiled to the heart of the -Australian continent; but 
he devoted his spare time to the study of the aboriginal people among 
whom he lived, and it is no exaggeration to sa}- that he acquired a much 
more intimate knowledge of the customs and beliefs of the most backward 
race of mankind now in e.xistence than all other investigators had been 
able to collect; and this wealth of accurate information was put to the 
best use when Mr Gillen collaborated with Prof. Baldwin Spencer, 
F.R.S., of Melbourne, and produced a series of the most discussed 
volumes that have ever been contributed to ethnological literature. 
The opportunities for such investigations as Air Gillen carried on are 
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abundant, but with the rapid intrusion of European customs into every 
quarter of the world they will soon be gone forever. It is thus with 
especial gratitude that all students of mankind will always regard the 
labors of such men as the late Mr Gillen, who have seized the opportu- 
nities presented by their daily occupations and rescued for posterity an 
accurate knowledge of the fast-vanishing customs and beliefs of primitive 
peoples . — X at lire. 

Conserving the Indians. — An article by Dr F. G. Speck in the June, 
1912, number of The Southern Workman, entitled “ Conservation for the 
Indians,” is worthy of especial attention. The writer enters a vigorous 
plea for giving the Indian tribes the fullest opportunity and encourage- 
ment in preserving their tribal identity and their cultural status. This 
plea is made both from the standpoint of the anthropologist, who is 
eminently interested in the maintenance of culture for purposes of study 
and record, and much more from the standpoint of a sympathizer with 
those of other cultural groups which would thus be given the full right 
of self-development and self-assertion that civilized societies crave for 
themselves. The author also points out that this would enable them to 
avoid the misfortunes which our civilization has brought with it and will 
at the same time secure for them more respect from civilized people than 
can come from unsuccessfully aping the ways of so-called higher races. 

Aurel Tdrbk. — The death is announced of Prof. Aur 61 Tordk, of 
Budapest, a prominent anthropologist and a corresponding member of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington. Professor Torok, who had 
reached an advanced age, distinguished himself by numerous important 
contributions to anthropology, particularly by his studies of Aino crania 
and of anthropometry in general. In addition he brought together at 
Budapest a large and valuable skeletal collection. He died at Geneva, 
whither he had journeyed with the intention of attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and .Archeology. 

A California Mission Pageant. — A pageant play, dramatizing the 
romantic story of the old Franciscan Indian missions of California, has 
been elaborated by the historian poet, John Stephen McGroarty, with 
the intention of annual spring performance in the theater of San Gabriel, 
California. ‘‘"I he Mission Play,” as it is called, is in three acts, of 
period 1769, 1784, and 1847 respectively, the first dealing with the 
landing of Father Serra and his companions on San Diego bay, under the 
auspices of Don Caspar de Portola. J.vmes Mooney 
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On July 17 Miss L. Currie presented a paper before the Royal Society 
of South Africa, at Cape Town, entitled “ Notes on Namaqualand 
Bushmen.” “ The account,” Nature says, ‘‘ is taken from a gentleman 
whose early life afforded him ample facilities for obtaining a clear insight 
into the characteristics of Cape Colony Bushmen. Their wandering 
life is noted, also their mode of existence; the k’me, by means of which 
they procure white ants; their dress and adornment. Nothing comes 
amiss to them, eating hyena, jackal, reptiles, and worms. Huts they 
never build, making only a frail shelter of grass and twigs. The poison 
they use for their arrows consists of snake poison, and also of that of the 
large spiders reputed to be very venomous, mixed with the milky juice 
of a Euphorbia growing in the Langebergen. They practice witchcraft 
to remove illness, this being done in a very simple manner by the old 
women. They acknowledge no chief or leader, and are not polygamous, 
but they have no marriage ceremonies. They are extremely revengeful, 
killing even their own relations if necessary. They believe in resur- 
rection, and bury the dead in a sitting position, so as to enable them to 
get up easily and walk to a certain place where there is plenty of wild 
honey and locusts. Those who have been quarrelsome and have behaved 
badly toward their friends during their lifetime would get common flies 
to eat as a punishment. The Bushmen believe that jackals, wildcats, 
etc., were formerly human beings transformed by witchcraft as punish~ 
ment for evil doing.” 

The ficole d’Anthropologie de Paris announces the following courses 
for the year 1912-1913: 

Anatomic Anthropology: Anatomic Characters of Fossil Alan. Professor R. 
Anthony. 

Prehistoric Anthropology: Art and Industry of the Magdalenians and the 
Neolithic Populations. Professor L. Capitan. 

Zoologic Anthropology: Appearance of Man in Europe — Hypotheses as to 
Anthropogenic Centers. Professor P. G. Alahoudeau. 

Ethnology: Study of Alendelian Heredity — Facts, Laws, Anthropologic 
Applications. Professor G. Herve. 

Physiologic Anthropology: Intelligence in the Human Species According to 
Race, Sex, Age, Social Categories, and the Individual. Professor L. Manouvrier. 

Comparative Ethnography: Origin and Evolution of Clothing and Ornament. 
Professor A. de Alortillet. 

Sociology: The Social Maladies. Professor G. Papillault. 

Anthropologic Geography: Geographic Relations in Prehistoric and Historic 
Times. Professor F. Schrader. 

Ethnography: The French Colonies, Morocco, Central Africa. Professor S. 
Zaborowski. 
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Linguistics: Histon,- of Linguistics, The Higher Languages. Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. Vinson. 

Series of special lectures by Dubreuil-Chambardel, Franchet, Kollmann, 
and Paul-Boncour. 

Mr F. H. Sterns, of the class of 1909, Oberlin College, has been 
'employed by the Peabody Museum of Harvard Cniversity to explore 
an interesting class of prehistoric village sites in eastern Nebraska. A 
large portion of the archeological specimens collected by the exploration 
have been presented to the Geological Museum at Oberlin. Mr Sterns 
worked in Sarpy county, Nebraska, south of Omaha. The sites evidently 
belong to a very early stage of Indian occupancy and until Mr Sterns’ 
researches were either unobserved or misinterpreted. They occupied 
circular depressions popularly supposed to be “buffalo ■wallows,” and 
thought by Professor Barbour to be the original shape of the sites. It 
Turned out, however, that the structures were square, and that the 
depressions had assumed their present shape from the deposition of 
silt, brought in by winds and storms. The collection, which is now being 
^unpacked in the Oberlin Geological Museum, consists of flint and jasper 
scrapers, knives, arrowheads and the cores from which they had been 
-broken, besides t arious forms of grooved and polished axes, together with 
.a great variety of ornaments. Some of the arrow-shaft smoothers are 
made from pumice stone which Mr Sterns concludes has floated down 
the Missouri river from Montana. The collection constitutes one of 
the most valuable additions in recent years to Oberlin’s already large 
and valuable archeological material. — Science. 

Mr Nels C. Nelson, assistant curator in anthropology at the Amer- 
ican iVluseum of Natural History, New York, has returned from an 
archeological expedition to the Southwest. A systematic search for 
archeological sites was begun at Isleta del Sur, a few miles belo'w El Paso, 
and completed northward to the latitude of Santa Fe. Within this 
section of the drainage 115 sites of more or less interest were located and 
about half of these were inspected. Actual excavations were conducted 
in two localities, first a group of seven large Tano pueblo ruins, situated 
on the border of the Galisteo basin, twenty-five miles south of Santa Fe, 
were worked to the extent of determining their age and culture relations; 
and later one entire Keresan pueblo ruin, situated in the Jemez National 
F'orest, seven miles northwest of Cochiti, was cleared. Besides digging 
trial trenches and examining refuse heaps, four kivas and 573 ground- 
floor rooms were cleared. The debris removed from these rooms ranged 
in depth from two to twelve feet and with few exceptions consisted of 
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the remains of two and three story houses. The resulting collections 
comprise sixty more or less complete human skeletons and about two 
thousand artifacts. 

Ax interesting bibliographical discovery has lately been made in the 
Harvard College Library by Dr R. R. Schuller, lately connected with the 
Brazilian government in historical work. Dr Schuller found among the 
pamphlets relating to the languages of the South American Indians a 
fragment of a book in the dialect of the Millcayac Indians of Cuyo, in 
the Argentine Republic, printed at Lima in 1607, and written by the 
famous Chilean missionary, Padre Luis Valdivia, S.J. The book, though 
referred to by historians, has been unknown to bibliographers and has 
been considered lost forever. Some have regarded it as a bibliographical 
myth. It is the only book printed in the Millcayac dialect, which has 
long been extinct, and the two leaves found in the Harvard Library thus 
constitute the only source for a knowledge of the language. .A. critical 
bibliographical notice by Dr Schuller will be printed in the Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, and a further word by him on the subject will 
appear in the next issue of this journal. 

In his “South America: Observations and Impressions" (Macmillan, 
1912), the Honorable James Bryce, in a book of eloquent pages, gives 
many interesting observations, from the point of view of a traveler and 
political philosopher, on the aborigines of South .America, The volume 
contains little of purely ethnological interest, but a great deal that should 
interest and concern those who have to do with aboriginal peoples where 
contact with European civilization is inevitable, and the problem of 
race development and racial intermixture an ever-present one. From 
this point of view the chapter (xiii) on ‘'The Relations of Races in 
South America” is of great value both for the description of conditions 
and for the interspersed political and social philosophy of one whose 
views must be considered as worthy of especial attention. 

\V. D. W. 

Mr Rodman Wanamaker has presented to the .American Museum of 
Natural History the collection of photographs made on the Rodman 
Wanamaker historical expeditions for the study of the North .American 
Indian in 1908-09. The opening of the exhibition of these pictures at 
the Museum on the evening of October 24 was made the occasion of 
a reception given by the president and trustees conjointly with the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. .After the reception 
a lecture was given in the auditorium of the Museum by Dr Joseph K. 
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Dixon with colored slides and motion pictures illustrating the “Last 
Great Indian Council.” The striking music accompanying the motion 
pictures was composed by Dr Irvin J. Morgan, who used the phono- 
graphic records made during the Wanamaker expeditions as his source 
of Indian rhythms and themes. 

The cornerstone of the new museum of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society, in Columbus, for the erection of which ?ioo,ooo 
was appropriated by the Ohio legislature, was laid recently. The 
building, which stands at the entrance of the State University campus, 
will be two hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and three stories high, and 
is planned to allow large additions in the future. The chosen purpose 
of the museum is the housing of the Society’s unusual collection of archeo- 
logical objects from the Ohio mounds, which is recognized as among the 
finest of its kind in existence. The legislature has also appropriated 
?50,000 for the erection, in Fremont, Ohio, of a memorial to President 
Hayes, which will contain the Hayes Library of Americana, which is 
the famous Clark Library of Cincinnati with the additions made by 
Mr Hayes. 

The American Museum of Natural History has received from Mr D. 
C. Stapleton the gift of valuable prehistoric objects in gold and platinum 
from the province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, and the headwaters of San 
Juan river, Colombia, and has placed the collection on exhibition in the 
South American gallery on the third floor. The objects show examples 
of casting and beating, of plating where copper has been covered with 
thin gold, of the union of two pieces of gold by welding, and of the 
soldering of two minute surfaces in such manner that it is difficult to 
detect the solder. The objects in platinum are of most interest, as it is 
not known that this metal was ever worked, except in this locality, by a 
prehistoric people. 

The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History has been enriched by the collection of the late Archibald 
S. Cleghorn, now known as " The Kaiulani Collection ” in memory of 
the late Princess. This consists of 268 ethnological specimens, 80 framed 
portraits, 62 unframed photographs, and 360 books and pamphlets. 
Several smaller collections have also been added by gift and purchase, 
besides some loan collections. The curator, Mr Stokes, has continued 
researches on fish weirs and fish ponds, and made two attempts to study 
the petroglyphs covering a sandstone ledge 250 feet long by 30 feet wide 
at Keoneloa beach on Kaui, occasionally uncovered by heavy southerly 
storms. 
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The American Museum of Natural History has arranged a special 
course of lectures on anthropology for the Wednesday evenings from 
November 20 to December 18 inclusively. The opening lecture, on 
Man’s Origin from the Biological and Anatomical Point of View, was 
giveji by President Henry Fairfield Osborn, who will be followed by 
Prof. George Grant MacCurdy on Evidences of Man’s Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Culture in the Old World, and by Professor Livingston Farrand 
on The Physical Anthropology and Origin of the American Races. The 
closing lecture by Mr Nels C. Nelson will deal with General North 
American .Archeology. 

Rev. J. Ogle W.^^RFIeld, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
for some time past has been interested in the .Mgonquian Indians of 
Virginia, visited this summer the remnant of the Nansemond near Ports- 
mouth, the Chickahomlny on the river of the same name, the Pamunkey 
on Pamunkey reservation, the Mattapony on a small reservation on 
Mattapony river, a detached branch of the latter near .Adamstown, and 
a remnant of the Powhatan (?) in Esse.v county, about ten miles from 
the Rappahannock river. He would be glad to hear of any others who 
may be in existence today. 

The following grants have been made by the British -Association for 
the Advancement of Science for anthropological research: Dr R. Munro 
Glastonbury Lake Village, £5; Sir C. H. Read, age of stone circles, £2; 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith, physical character of ancient Egyptians, £34; 
Prof. A. Thomson, anthropometric investigations in the British Isles, 
£5; Prof. W. Ridgeway, Roman sites in Britain, £15, and excavations 
in Macedonia, £30; E. S. Hartland, Hausa manuscripts, £20; Prof. 
J. J. Findlay, mental and physical factors. £20. 

Prof. Jorge Engerr.\nd, of the City of Me.xico, has been designated 
Honorary Professor in the New University of Brussels; the Mexican 
Government has appointed him to the directorship for 1912-13 of the 
International School of Archeology and Ethnology, recently founded 
in the City of Mexico. In this latter capacity Professor Engerrand’s 
work will deal largely with the antiquity of man in .America, especially 
from the geological standpoint. 

At the recent meeting of the .American .Anthropological .Association 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, the following officers were elected: President — 
Professor Roland B. Dixon, Harvard University. Secretary — Professor 
George Grant MacCurdy, AMle University. Treasurer — Mr B. T. B. 
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Hyde, New York. Editor — Mr F. \V. Hodge, Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Associate Editors — Dr John R. Swanton and Dr Robert H. 
Lowie. 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, recently delivered a paper on “The Philippine Peoples’’ 
at the Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indians and Other Dependent 
Peoples. January 28, 1913, he will deliver an address on the same 
subject in the American Museum of Natural History, and on February i 
another in Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Ethnologists familiar with the significant part played by the bison 
in the lives of the Indians of the central and eastern parts of this country 
will be interested to learn that, according to the hfth annual report of 
the American Bison Society, the number of bison in the United States 
and Canada known to exist has increased from 1,310 to 2,760 during the 
last four years. 

The following committee for the Peabody Museum has been ap- 
appointed by the board of overseers of Harvard University for the year 
1912-13: George D. Markham, Charles P. Bowditch, Augustus Hemen- 
way, J. Walter Fewkes, Clarence J. Blake, Clarence B. Moore, Elliot C, 
Lee, Louis J. de Milhau, John C. Phillips, Thomas Barbour. Robert G. 
Fuller. 

At a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, held at the American Museum of Natural History on the 
evening of October 28, an illustrated lecture was delivered by Prof. 
Franz Boas, the subject being “ A Year in Mexico.” 

In October two clay figures, 26 and 30 inches long respectively and 
representing a bull and a cow bison, were discovered in the cavern of 
Tuc-d’Audoubert, commune of Montesquieu-Aventes (Ariege), France, 
by !M. BSgouen and his son. These are said to be the first clay figures 
of Paleolithic age that have been found. 

A CORRECTION. Plate xxxiv in the American Anthropologist for 
July—September, iqta, was inadvertently inserted between pages 558 
and 559, whereas it should have been inserted to face page 526. Sub- 
scribers should make the necessary change before binding the volume. 

A GROTTO was discovered in Touraine, France, in January last, 
containing stone implements apparently belonging to the Moust6rien 
period, although ^I, Dubreuil-Chambardei, who examined the place, 
believes that some of them are typical Acheulian forms. 
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In the Victorian Naturalist (vol. xxix., p. 43) Mr J. Mahony 
records the occurrence of remains of the Tasmanian devil {Sarcophilus 
ursintis) on the sandhills near Warrnambool, Victoria, in association 
with bones and teeth of man and other mammals. 

Mr Alanson Skinner, assistant curator in the department of 
anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, has been 
elected honorary curator of anthropology of the Staten Island Association 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The Huxley memorial lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland was given on November 19, when Professor 
W. Gowland, F.R.S., delivered an address on “The Metals in Antiquity ” 
and received the Huxley memorial medal. 

Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University and Mr 
F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected 
corresponding members of the Society des Americanistes de Paris. 

Dr J. G. Knowlton has presented to the .American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, some Eskimo skulls and other articles of 
ethnological interest from North Baffinland. 

M. Pierre V. Masson of the publishing house of Masson et Cie, 
widely known as publishers of anthropological literature, has been made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

An archeological section has recently been established at the Museum 
of Gottenburg, Sweden, of which G. Sarauw has been made curator. 

A discovery is reported by the .Academic Malgache of designs cut 
in stone in the grottoes of the province of .Ambositra, Madagascar. 

Dr a. A. Goldenweiser has recently returned from a field trip 
to the Iroquois in the interest of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

M. Jacques Heierli, well known for his investigations and publica- 
tions on the prehistory of Switzerland, died July 18, 1912. 

An expedition led by Mr and Mrs Scoresby Routledge is making a 
topographical and archeological survey of Easter island. 
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